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Figure 2b. Corfu, Ano Korakiana, Ai Lias (Prophet Elijah) site, Church of St Nicholas (today exhibited in 

the Byzantine Collection of the Old Fortress), Non identified female saint, 11th CCNtury .....ccsssesesesscscsssesessesssssesestssssseeetseeees 101 
Figure 3a.Bari Exultetl, SCArsenios, Bishop Of COrtu, 1025-1034 szaysstesssvneteasiwettusesapaveeeGioaercetetdepevneeGaedavsesevsesoincvecsiatseussleravbunetasnaecionts 102 
Figure 3b. St Arsenios, Bishop of Corfu, Fresco detached from the church of Sts Jason and Sosipater, 
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Fioure-4, Bari Exultet 1, The Rose-Of Wirids ,, 1025-1034. ss. casscssssndestersenedensnoesscvinssinessevanvacaentinnennsdhecbonne rennin essen vaensheepevtendedsgoeveoussebtader 103 
Figure 5. Lebanon, Tyre, Qabr Hiram (today at the Louvre Museum), Basilica of St Christopher, Mosaic pavement, 

Depichlomor amale-e ured: Wind, 575 csscetsccleesee ac attsceads tees suris on, Aces eset eleg eu et catceh cada chditauatesscsddiAees catia cesnede adc beet iauasventlls 104 
Figure 6. De ordine ac positione stellarum in signis, Cod. Vat. lat. 645, fol. 66r, ‘The Rose of Winds’ with Adam 

HIME OPC O LCL 5 90+ GOO eho teet oh wodes statis cavstevacitsesaetnne as itetiel cussed chi a2. oa edecal acai ehenee Sion bted wel orev vores eves odiete td cdc acca a aneck stastetet seiceasionteeriaenatet 104 
Figure 7. Isidore of Seville, De rerum natura, Codices latini monacenses 16128, fol. 35v, ‘The Rose of Winds’, 

GICCOR Bh ae COR oes ce cesta etre cets restrict sac reear cst hc ge oats cee gs ate ad ei ae aaa a eect ee tae asco hea ed eae ek, 105 
Figure 8. Turin, Church of St Salvatore, Mosaic pavement (today in Museo Civico), Male-figured winds trumpeting, 
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Figure 9. Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 66v, Miniature model of the world, 11th century... 106 


G. Vaxevanis: The Wall Paintings of the Church of St George Tropaiophoros at 
Loukisia in Boeotia, Greece (second quarter of the 13th century) 


Figure 1. Loukisia, Church of St George, general view of the exterior from the SOUtHWESt .....csesesesssesesesessssssesesessssssestscssscssseseess 113 
Figure 2. Loukisia, Church of St George, the interior toward the Cast .....ccssssssssssssesssesssssssscssscsssssssssssssssssssssecssacsssssssssssssssssesesesecesacecs 114 
Figure 3. Loukisia, Church of St George, Ceiling plan showing the iconographic program of the Church....uccesesesesesecesesseeseens 114 
Figure 4. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the Bema apse, the Virgin Blachernitissa flanked by two angela............ 15 
Figure 5. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the Bema apse, the angel at the left of the Virgin Blachernitissa........... 116 
Figure 6. Loukisia, Church of St George, the southern part of the semi-cylinder of the Bema apse, Sts John Chrysostom, 

Enplos and: Gregory Cie: Teo lo Ati 5:7 ptccses suesseseacsysacsuses gun chvsg ase ovaeowtecseve sues vensaaauesneuareneassdsleegee ceescevouestandipesciemeavababuccentestsentonntoee 117 
Figure 7. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder of the Bema apse, north semi-circular niche, 
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Figure 8. Loukisia, Church of St George, southwestern pendentive of the dome, the evangelist Luke or Mark ...eusssseseseseseseens 119 
Figure 9. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the south apse, the Presentation .....cccsssssssesssesesecsscsssesessssssssesesscssseseensaees 120 
Figure 10. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the south apse, the prophet Symeon With Christ .....uccsssseseseseseseeeseens 121 
Figure 11. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the west apse, the Crucifixion......ccsssssssssesssssssessssscsesssesscssssssssssssesseseseses 122 
Figure 12. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the west apse, the Virgin with Myrrophoroi and 

the penitent: thief Dysimas:(detail-of the CruciMxion)s ciesisiidecisstasicbecesiicdctescectaariosstbycasalevsoaaadern ele cad aa nites ato arenes. 122 
Figure 13. Loukisia, Church of St George, north apse, Miracle of St George (?) and unidentified hierarch .......csseseseseseseseeesees 123 
Figure 14. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder of the south apse, east semi-circular niche, 
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Figure 15. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder of the west apse, south semi-circular niche, 

linidentitied female: saint. 225hih levis cisccd sa an ate aatalets tae tial as ea hc ce sae he dead ea oe al tate aste eels 128 
Figure 16. Loukisia, Church of St George, southwestern pendentive of the dome, floral OrnaMent.......cesessesesecseesesesecsescseseseees 129 
Figure 17. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder of the Bema apse, north semi-circular niche, 
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Figure 18. Attica, Kalyvia Kouvara, Church of Saint Peter, the deacon Stephen (1232/3) ....sssssssessssssesssesssssssssscsesssscsesesesasssseeeeeess 130 
Figure 19. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder of the Bema apse, south semi-circular niche, 
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Figure 20. Euboea, Psachna, Church of St John Kalybites, the deacon Stephen (1245)....cssssssssssssssesssssscssssssssssssssesssssssscsssacscseeeseees 131 


G. Tsimpoukis: The Iconographic Cycle of the Revelation of John at Petra Monastery (1789) 
near the Village of Katafygio in the Region of Karditsa, Greece 


Figure 1. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, eastern soffit of the north arch. 
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Figure 2. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, eastern soffit of the north arch. 
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Figure 3. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, eastern soffit of the south arch. 
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Figure 4. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, western soffit of the south arch. 
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Figure 5. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, north lunette of the east wall. 
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Figure 6. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, south lunette of the east wall. 
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Figure 7. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, east wall (beneath south lunette). 
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Figure 8. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, south lunette of the west wall. 
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Stone Carving and Sculpture 


E. Poupaki: Early Byzantine Marble Vases from Kos Island, Dodecanese, Greece 


Figure 1a-b. Bowl fragment with inscribed decorated rim no. 4 (© E. Poupaki) ..cccssesesssscsscsssessssssesscsssesscsessssssesessssessessesssesseeneees 162 
Figure2. Bowl tracment.no214.(© EPOUpaki) aciswst or cheonvieda tamrccuasiemeananbsa ee castacamie i avetcienaaaee a neainuuianmeae eee 163 
Figure 3. Bowl fragment with decorated handles no. 18 (© E. Poupaki).....ccsssessssssessssssscscssssssssessssssssscsesessssssessssesscsssessssssesesesessseesees 163 
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Ficune 10. Bow liragmient witlt-a SpOUe 10s 29 tek taeeusteceretecte cert aseccuesten ct cahicoutess auastaceueticaavie acta arene amnion ae iceman aueleates 165 


E. G. Manolessou: Observations on Published and Unpublished Byzantine Sculpted 
Architectural Members from Corinth 


Figure 1a-b. Museum of Ancient Corinth, fragment of a templon architrave (no. 1); a: front side, b: underneath view ..........0+ 172 


Vi 


Figure 2. Museum of Ancient Corinth, fragment of a templon architrave (10. 2)....ccssssssssessescsesscsssessssssessesessssssssessssessssssesssssseseesee 173 


Figure 3a-b. Museum of Ancient Corinth, the left section of architrave no. 2. a: front side, b: underneath View... cee 173 
Figure 4a-b. Museum of Ancient Corinth, the right section of architrave no. 2. a: front side, b: underneath View... 174 
Fisure 5, Lechaion;site Diavatikijcapital no; 3 Front StQe: wcecscectsstcenasiceshaxsastucecattasasatiedicctey deceusisteteaiadessr icoutuiberast aceon eaieriestbemeutanbansts 175 
Fisure6, Lechalon, site-Diavatikt capital OS alvscceacclalenctavenceclsasaetareeasusvencsveconteusiuiteretatastesaminlelbial davescesdina tentaladiavenn ligt ioemta uals 175 
Figure 7a-b. Archaeological site of Ancient Corinth. a: colonette with coalescent capital no. 4, b: the capital, detail... a 
Fisure 8a-b.Acrocorintn:castle, Capital diferent Sides is toschcas 2ectos sede oo cedeassactvucnndacacsuetel sels vageeadbeeus sasnac cher chasetaascactaselstumersumaeaeeaNacties 178 


A. Mexia: The Synthesis of the Facgades of the Church of St John at Keria in 
Mesa (Inner) Mani: The Role of the Marble Spolia built into the Walls 


Ficure td. View of the: church from the southwest .:nianeihinddaNcaie eine hin Naa aie ceeded ian 184 
Figure 2. The west facade of the church; the numbers refer to the catalogue of marble spolia built into the walls 
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Figure 3. The south facade of the church; the numbers refer to the catalogue of marble spolia built into the walls 
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Figure 4. The north facade of the church; the numbers refer to the catalogue of marble spolia built into the walls 
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Figure 6; The gable Of te norcross antics otieat i cesstipi eaves eels eae Nn cused: alcatel aaracant esta nia teased adaiedals 191 
Figure 7. Piers (nos. 21, 23) and base of a perirrhanterion (no. 25) built into the north gable of the Church ..weseesessecseseseeesees 192 
Figure 8. Piers (nos. 22, 24) and base of a perirrhanterion (no. 26) built into the north gable of the Church ....esesseseseccseeeeeees 192 
Figure 9. Part of the north facade of the narthex, with the closure slabs nos. 27 and 28 .ccsscssesesserssssessssessssessssssssssesssssesssseenenees 193 
Figure 10. The lintel and the lunette of the relieving arch of the south doorway of the Church ......csssesesssessssssessscsssssssesssssesees 193 
Figure 11. Closure slab (no. 29) built into the south facade of the Church ......cssssssssesessescsssesssscscssssssssssssssessssssssssessssssssssesasacsessseeneaees 194 
Figure 12. The single-light window in the south facade of the narthex, framed by the closure slabs nos. 30 and 31 ...seseeeseee 194 
Figure 13. Crowning of closure slab (no. 32) built into the south facade of the narthex ....cesessssssecesssecscsesscsssessssssescsesesseesseeneees 195 
Figure 14 ‘he pable Or tie West ClOss aii cts ele ccsatecee cae reacties eal oes Sak ct Deacon seal lela tad A ald ele et ren achat aaah 195 
Figure 15. Part of the west facade of the church, north of the doorway. Visible are the sculptures nos. 12, 13 and 17.......ce0000 196 
Figure 16. Part of the west facade of the church, south of the doorway. Visible are the sculptures nos. 14, 15, 16 and 18........... 196 
Figure 17. Colonnette capital (no. 1) built into the west gable of the Church ......cuessssssecsssessssssessssssessssssecsssssscssssssssssesscsssessssssessssesecs 197 
Figure 18. Relief plaque with representation of a horseman -hunter (10. 19)....ccsssessssesecsssessssssesscsssessssssessssssecsssesscsssessssssesessssesseeesees 197 
Figure 19. The Late Hellenistic temple-shaped funerary relief (no. 20), as it was placed on the south jamb 
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Ceramics 


Ch. Diamanti: Quaestura exercitus, the Eparch of the islands 
and the Late Roman/Early Byzantine Stamped Amphoras 
Figure 1. Cos island, Halasarna, Stamped Coan Late Roman Amphora 13 with monogram and inscription 
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Figure 2. Cos island, Halasarna, Stamped Coan Late Roman Amphora 13 with the bust of Emperor (Tiberius II?) 

and inscription «[EMAP] XOY+ENE [- - -]», second half of the 6th Century .....cssssssssessesssscssssssssssescsssssscsssssessesssssssssssssesseasseess 206 
Figure 3. Cos island, Halasarna, Stamped Coan Late Roman Amphora 13 with the bust of Emperor (Phocas) 
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Figure 4. Cos island, Halasarna, Coan Late Roman Amphora 1, second half of 6th-7th Century.....cccssesssesssesesssessescscssssssesssseseseses 207 
Figure 5. Cos island, Halasarna, Coan Late Roman Amphora 13, second half of 6th-7th Century ......cescsesssesssscsesesssssssssessseseeeseeees 207 
Figure 6a-b. Cos island, Halasarna, Coan Late Roman Amphora 13, double stamped on the neck, 
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P. Petridis: The 6th-7th century AD Greek Lamps Phenomenon: 
An Indication of Regional Identity or a Large-Scale Imitation? 


Figure 1. Spheres of influence of North-African (green) and Asia Minor (red) productions in the Ae ge@an....ucssesecssesercsesesseen 218 
Fioure 2, Original Norta=African Jamip Foundat De lpi cases siscsccedsuasepeucavetsvtesansvecoeiancievauenssvaws evaciankvobvcs ealoaleciesusonteolsenersiarwsie amano 219 
Figure 3. Imitation of North-African lamp produced at Delphi... cesessssssssescsssssssssssssssssssssssscscsssssssssssssssesssessesscssasssscsssssssesesesesnsesecs 220 
Figures 4-5. Lamps from Delphi decorated with the cross-and-palm-branch pattern .....ccccsssssssssssssscssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssessseses 220 
Figure 6. Lamp with the cross-and-palm-branch pattern from Corinth.........ccsssssesesesesssssscssscscscsssssssssssesssssssssesssscssssscsssssssesesesesesesecs 221 
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Figure 9. Lamp of the so-called ‘jeweled cross atelier’ from the Strait of Gibraltar.....ucusssssssssssesesessssssssssssssscsssssssssesssesssesesssesees 222 


A. Vassiliou: Aspects of Medieval Secular Imagery: Representations of Warriors 
in Byzantine Glazed Pottery from Argos and Nauplio (12th-13th centuries) 


Figure 1. Small body fragment of an open vessel. Fine Sgraffito Ware. Argos, Selli plot .....cssecsssescsesesssessesscscscsssssssesssssssesesesesees 234 
Figure 2. Small body fragment of a dish. Fine Sgraffito Ware (?). Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia......c.cssesssscsesesssesessssessesssesesssee 234 
Figure 3. Small body fragment of an open vessel. Fine Sgraffito Ware (?). Argos, ATE plot ..c.ccssssessssssssssesssscsesssesssscsssesesssscsesesessees 235 
Figure 4a-b. Base and body fragment of an open vessel. Fine Sgraffito Ware (?). Argos, Selli plot...csessssssesecssscsesesesssscseseeeesees 235 
Figure 5a-b. Three body and rim fragments of a dish. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Argos, Xakousti - Xixi plot............... 235 
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Figure 6a-b. Two body and rim fragments of a dish. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Argos, OTE plot ..c.ccucsessscesesecessseseeees 236 


Figure 7. Body and rim fragment of a bowl. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia .....cseseceene 236 
Figure 8. Body fragment of a dish. Incised Sgraffito Ware. Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia......cesssssesecssesssesecscsssssssecssssssseseeneeees 236 
Figure 9. Base and body fragment of a dish. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Argos, ATE plot.....uccsscsssssesscssssscssssscsssessseeesen 236 
Figure 10a-b. Dish half-preserved. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Argos, Konstantopouleio Mansion ......cesssesesecceseseseenees 237 
Figure 11a-b. Base and body fragment of a small bowl. Incised Sgraffito Ware. Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia ......ecseseseeenees 237 
Figure 12a-b. Base and body fragment of a bowl (?). Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia.......... 238 
Figure 13a-b. Base and body fragment of a dish (?). Champlevé Ware. Argos, ATE plot ..v.cccsssssssssesssssssssssssescsssessssssesscssstssssesesssees 238 
Figure 14. Digenis combating the Amazon Maximou. Church of the Panayia Chryssaphitissa at Chryssapha/Laconia ..........0 239 
Figure 15. Dish: Incised Seratfito Ware = Free Style, RU OES vaccassavacsovclazeitasanccdcedbesdeaensdtveVacuavd aeuloudates nssceteiacis iasuael slaasenaisaeaddventbecaceats 239 


Bone, Metal and Textiles 


E. Angelkou: Dice and Pawns from the Early Byzantine Episcopal Complex 
at Louloudies of Kitros in Pieria 
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M. Cheimonopoulou: A Casket’s Bone Lid from the Early Byzantine Episcopal Complex 
at Louloudies of Kitros in Pieria 


Figure 1. Louloudies of Kitros, Plan of the Episcopal Complex, 6th Century.....icccssssssssscesscsscssscsssssssssssssesssescasacsssssssssssssssesesssesseasecs 258 
Figure 2. Louloudies of Kitros, Plan of the Episcopal Complex, end of 6th-7th Century .....ccsssssssscsesescsesssesesssesscssscssssssssssssssssseseses 259 
Figure 3. Louloudies of Kitros, Plan of the Episcopal Complex, 7th-8th Century ........ccssssssssssscssssssscsssssssssssssssssessescscssscasssssssssssseseses 260 
Figure 4, Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture, Casket’s bone lid (inv. no.: BO 91/2), one of its long SideS .....eeseseseeeeee 260 
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Foreword 


Charikleia Diamanti and Anastasia Vassiliou 


We are overjoyed after a challenging editing journey, to 
have in front of us this collective volume in honour of 
Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, containing contributions from 
students of our beloved professor. 


How can we even begin to write about such an 
inspiring person, who has affected our lives in such a 
decisive way? Sophia Kalopissi-Verti is characterized 
by the unique and multifaceted creativity seen in her 
numerous pioneering publications, by her discretion, 
modesty and patience and the motherly care she has 
always shown for her students. She instilled in us her 
love of Byzantine archaeology and has been and still 
is always eager to answer our numerous queries on 
issues related to her areas of expertise. Kalopissi-Verti 
is so methodical and systematic; her office, always 
open to us, was so neat with the numerous Post-it notes 
with bibliographical references for new or important 
publications for our essays. For many of us she was 
the one who invited us on our first excavation, for 
others she guided their academic life for many years 
and supervised their PhDs, while in other cases she 
gave students the opportunity to work on academic 
projects or opened their minds to totally new aspects 
of Byzantine archaeology. But for all of us she was a role 
model just by being herself, an outstanding academic, 
untiring teacher and highly esteemed colleague. 


Sophia Kalopissi-Verti was born in Athens. After 
receiving aBA degree in Archaeology at the National and 
Kapodistrian University of Athens, 
she pursued graduate studies at the 
University of Munich thanks to a 
DAAD scholarship and subsequently 
at the University of Basel. In 1974 she 
was granted a doctorate degree (Dr. 
phil.) from the University of Munich. 
Taking part in a fieldwork project in 
the region of Mani in the Southern 
Peloponnese, under the direction of 
the late Professor N. B. Drandakis, in 
the early years of her career (1976- 
1983), was invaluable in developing 
her interests in wall painting and 


epigraphy. 


In 1976 she was appointed curator 
of the Library of the Department of 
Archaeology and History of Art and in 


Figure 2. Looking at inscriptions with her children Yannis and 
Stephanos at Amphiaraeion. May 1985 (Photo: Th. Kalopissis). 








Figure 1. Taking pictures at Hagios Petros, Gardenitsa, 
Mani. November 1984 (Photo: Th. Kalopissis). 


1982 Lecturer in Byzantine Archaeology at the National 
and Kapodistrian University of Athens. She gradually 
rose through the academic ranks and was elected a full 
professor in 2001. During her academic career at the 
University of Athens she supervised many master’s and 
doctoral theses and directed several research projects. 
She was Director of the Museum of Archaeology and 
History of Art of the University of Athens (2006-2012) 
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Figure 3. At the excavation of the Early Byzantine 


settlement in Kardamaina on Kos. July 1992 
(Photographic Archive of the Excavation). 


and Curator of the Collection of Byzantine Pottery. 
She took part in numerous international conferences, 
round tables and workshops and gave many lectures in 
Greece and abroad. Furthermore, together with Maria 
Panayotidi-Kesisoglou she co-directed the excavations 
of Early Byzantine archaeological sites in ancient 
Halasarna on the island of Kos in the Dodecanese, where 
many students had their first practical experience 
of archaeological excavations, and in South Sinai as a 
member of the Hellenic Archaeological Mission. 





Figure 4. Expedition to South Sinai, Holy Summit. May 1998 
(Photographic Archive of S. Kalopissi-Verti). 





Kalopissi-Verti was granted 
fellowships on the Program in 
Hellenic Studies of the University of 
Princeton and at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Washington DC. In 2010 she was 
given a ‘Certificate of Appreciation 
Award’ by the University of Belgrade 
for developing cooperation between 
the universities of Athens and 
Belgrade. In 2011 she was awarded 
a prize, with Maria Panayotidi- 
Kesisoglou, by the Academy of 
Athens for the book Multilingual 
Illustrated Dictionary of Byzantine 
Architecture and Sculpture Terminology 
(Greek, English, Albanian, French, 
German, Italian, Romanian, Bulgarian, 
Russian, Serbian), Herakleion, Crete 
University Press 2010. 


She is or has been a member of 
several learned societies, administrative boards, 
editing boards or academic committees of journals 
and series in Greece and abroad. She was President 
of the Christian Archaeological Society for over ten 
years (2007-2018) and Deputy Secretary General of 
the International Association of Byzantine Studies 
between 2011 and 2016. She is currently President 
of the Administrative Board of the European Centre 
for Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Monuments, 
Thessaloniki, and a member of the Academic Board of 
the Leibniz-WissenschaftsCampus Mainz. She has also 
been a collaborator of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift for 
the Bibliography section since 1995. 


But first and foremost, Sophia Kalopissi-Verti has 
been and still is for us an exemplary professor and this 
volume represents a warm tribute from her students. 
And not only the ones, by far the more numerous, 
who wrote their PhD thesis under her supervision 
but also those with whom she worked as a member of 
their doctoral committee and those who were inspired 
by her undergraduate courses to continue their 
studies in Byzantine archaeology or related fields in 
universities abroad. Most of them are working today 
in the Hellenic Archaeological Service of the Ministry 
of Culture and Sports as curator archaeologists, while 
others have followed in her footsteps as university 
professors. 


The initial proposal for this collective volume came 
from Charikleia Diamanti. In the beginning, Smaragdi 
Arvaniti offered invaluable assistance, while in its 
main phase the challenging project was undertaken 
by the editors, Charikleia Diamanti and Anastasia 
Vassiliou. The laborious task of text editing was carried 
out meticulously by Giannis Vaxevanis and Anastasia 
Vassiliou. 





Figure 5. Receiving an award at the University of Belgrade for establishing 
cooperation between the Universities of Athens and Belgrade. 15-4-2010 
(Photographic Archive of S. Kalopissi-Verti). 
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Figure 6. With Gojko Suboti¢ and Theodore Kalopissis at the University 
of Belgrade. 15-4-2010 (Photographic Archive of S. Kalopissi-Verti). 


Figure 7. Academy of Athens, 
receiving an award for the 
Multilingual Illustrated Dictionary 
of Byzantine Architecture and 
Sculpture Terminology, with Maria 
Panayotidi-Kesisoglou. 29-12- 
2011. (Photo: Photo Press Th. and 
A. Anagnostopoulos). 
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The studies in this volume cover a 
large variety of topics, which have 
been divided into the following 
seven thematic sections: Urbanism 
and Architecture; Painting and 
Iconography; Stone Carving 
and Sculpture; Ceramics; Bone, 
Metal and Textiles; Coinage and 
Sigillography; Inscriptions, Portraits 
and Patronage. The essays extend 
chronologically from the Early 
Byzantine to the Post-Byzantine 
period and geographically from 
Constantinople to South Sinai 
and Cyprus and Antiocheia to the 
Aegean islands, continental Greece 
and Italy. Special emphasis is placed 
on the presentation of unpublished 
archaeological material as well 
as on proposing new approaches 
to various aspects of Byzantine 
archaeology, material culture and 
art history. Meanwhile, the essays’ 
wide thematic, chronological and 
geographic range reflects the broad 
area of Kalopissi-Verti’s interests 
and pioneering research, to which 
she introduced us and with which 
she inspired us. 


We would like to thank the 
anonymous reviewers of the 
studies, who so willingly offered 
their assistance. Many thanks are 
owed to all the contributors for 
their eagerness to participate in 
this volume and their patience 
during the long process of 








Figure 8. At the 35th Symposium of the Christian Archaeological 
Society, Athens, Byzantine and Christian Museum. 23-4-2015 
(Photo: N. Mylonas). 


compilation, editing and publication. Finally, we are 
grateful to Archaeopress Publishing and its director 
Dr David Davison for accepting our proposal and 
including this collected volume in their publications 
as well as for their exemplary collaboration. 
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Figure 9. Galatsi, Omorphi Ekklisia, on a visit organized 
by the Christian Archaeological Society. February 2019 
(Photo: F. Kaimaki). 





Figure 10. Alepochori, Church of the Saviour, on a trip organized by the Christian 
Archaeological Society. March 2015 (Photo: A. Vassiliou). 
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Figure 11. Messenia, Samarina, Church of Zoodochos Pigi. 


M. Kappas). 


November 2017 (Photo 
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Sophia Kalopissi-Verti and her Contribution to 
the Study of Byzantine Art and Archaeology 


Vicky Foskolou 


Anyone who has ever known Sonia Kalopissi-Verti 
well will surely have seen the little notepads with the 
closely inscribed daily to-do lists. For me in my student 
days the image of Sonia firmly striking through one 
after another of the dozens of jobs she had to deal 
with each day represented not just the embodiment 
of organization and efficiency, but also a tangible 
demonstration of her indefatigable spirit and her 
prodigious ability to multi-task. 


There is no doubt that Kalopissi-Verti has decisively 
influenced and continues to influence the discipline 
of Byzantine Art and Archaeology not only through 
her published work and the range of her scholarly 
interests but also through her active involvement in a 
wide spectrum of educational, research and academic 
activities, often of an innovative and pioneering 
nature. She was, for example, one of the first scholars 
in Greece to post the results of research projects 
online.'! Unfailingly proactive and open-minded, 
she helped promote the Athens-based Christian 
Archaeological Society (Xpiotiavixy ApxatoAoyiKy 
Etaipeta) online, and as a member of the Society’s 
Administrative Board she was involved in the creation 
of its website in 2001” and a few years later in the 
digitization and uploading to the web of its journal 
(Deltion of the Christian Archaeological Society). Thus one 
of the oldest Greek academic publications and one of 
the most internationally important scholarly journals 
dedicated to the study of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine 
archaeology and art became a readily accessible 
research tool at the disposal of the international 
academic community. 


Her tireless presence also pervaded the University 
of Athens’ Department of History and Archaeology, 
where she worked from 1976 until her retirement 
and where, as a student, I was fortunate enough to 





1 See, for example, the research programme entitled «Mop@éc 
xopnyias otn Buavtivy Kanmadoxia» (Aspects of Patronage in 
Byzantine Cappadocia) carried out under the aegis of the National and 
Kapodistrian University of Athens with funding from the Foundation 
of the Hellenic World between 1997-1999, http://byzantium.arch. 
uoa.gr/kappadokia/main.htm (last accessed 28 July 2017). 

2 See http://www.chae.gr/. 

3 In collaboration with Dr Anastasia Drandaki, also a member of the 
Administrative Board of the Christian Archaeological Society and the 
National Documentation Centre / E6vik6 Kévtpo Texunpiwong (EKT), 
see _https://ejournals.epublishing.ekt.gr/index.php/deltion/index 
(last accessed 28 July 2017). 


encounter her. Through a host of supplementary 
educational activities, such as visits to museums and 
archaeological sites, field research and excavations, 
by curating the Departmental Museum’s collection of 
Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Ceramics,’ and above all 
through her seminars with what were then cutting- 
edge topics, such as the inscriptions and patrons of 
Byzantine monuments, Kalopissi-Verti gave us a unique 
opportunity to see Byzantine art and material culture 
through new eyes. This other image of Byzantium that 
she offered us would inspire generations of University 
of Athens students to follow a similar path. 


The influence of her teaching is demonstrated in the 
best possible way in this book, in which the various 
contributions from her students reveal the breadth of 
the horizons that her teaching opened up for us. In the 
following I shall attempt to show the contribution she 
has made to the study of Byzantine Art through her 
academic activities and scholarly publications. 


With two monographs to her name plus her editing 
of six multi-author publications, and more than 60 
articles in scholarly journals, Kalopissi-Verti can 
demonstrate an impressive publishing history, in many 
cases texts which were posing new questions and 
exploring little known scholarly territory. Indeed, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that she staked out 
new areas of research in Byzantine Studies, beginning 
with her PhD thesis on the subject of the iconographic 
and stylistic analysis of the wall paintings of Hagia 
Triada in Kranidi, Argolis (1244), submitted in Munich 
in 1974 and published the following year. In this she 
managed to present a survey of thirteenth-century 
Byzantine painting through the microcosm of the 
limited primary source material represented by this 
painted programme.® Her exhaustive examination of 
the iconography of the wall paintings, her analysis of 





4 She was Director of the Museum of Archaeology and History of Art 
of the University of Athens (2006-2012), where she curated the 
Didactic Collection of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Ceramics, 
organizing its display and producing an accompanying educational 
guidebook, see Atdaxtixy ovAdAoyry Bulavtivis Kor pEetabuCaveivis 
KepauiKris (Didactic Collection of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine 
Pottery), ed. by S. Kalopissi-Verti, University of Athens, Department 
of History and Archaeology, Museum of Archaeology and History of 
Art, Athens 2003. 

> Die Kirche der Hagia Triada bei Kranidi in der Argolis (1244). 
Ikonographische und _stilistische Analyse der Malereien (Miscellanea 
Byzantina Monacensia 20), Munich 1975. 
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Figure 1. With the 
students of a seminar on 
medieval Rhodes. Rhodes, 
Old town, Church of St 
Catherine. November 2001 
(Photographic Archive of 
S. Kalopissi-Verti). 
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Figure 2. With 
colleagues and 
students from the 
interdisciplinary 
post-graduate 
seminar ‘Nikos 
Oikonomides’, 
Constantinople. 
April 2005 
(Photographic 
Archive of S. 
Kalopissi-Verti). 
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Figure 3. With colleagues 
and students from the 
interdisciplinary post- 

graduate seminar ‘Nikos 

Oikonomides’ at the 
National Hellenic Research 
Foundation, Athens. May 
2012 (Photographic Archive 
of S. Kalopissi-Verti). 
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the monument’s inscriptions and 
of its place in the art of the period 
opened up multiple research 
pathways, which she continued to 
pursue throughout her academic 
career. 


The monumental painting of the 
thirteenth century, a complex and 
hitherto little studied period, was 
the subject of many of her later 
publications. Focusing mainly on 
Southern Greece, she produced 
multi-faceted descriptions of 
these painted programmes® and 
examined the impact of the Fourth 
Crusade on the art of the region.’ 
In these studies the paintings 
were a starting point for tackling 
more general historical questions. The imperial policy 
of the early Palaiologan emperors,® the relationships 
between the local populations and the Westerns who 
had settled in Southern Greece and in more general 
terms the material evidence of the Latin presence in 
those areas were some of the subjects that Kalopissi- 
Verti confronted in a series of publications.’ By 
going beyond the painted programmes in collecting 
up and presenting in systematic fashion all the 
available archaeological evidence, she made a critical 
contribution to highlighting the special cultural 
character of the Latin-occupied territories. Combining 
the data from archaeological finds, architectural 
remains, painted programmes and documentary 
sources, she discussed the many different aspects of the 
Westerners’ and locals’ enforced coexistence and thus 
offered a new framework in which to study the artistic 
activity in Southern Greece in that period. 





° See, for example, the article «Tdoeic ths uvnuetakns CwypapiKns 
TeEpt to 1300 otov eAAadiKd Kat vynowwtiKd ywpo (Extdco and tH 
Maxedovia)» (Trends in monumental painting c. 1300 in mainland 
and island Greece [excluding Macedonia]), in O MavourjA MavoéAnvos 
Ka 1) EmoxH Tov (Manuel Panselinos and his Age), (National Hellenic 
Research Foundation, Institute of Historical Research, Section of 
Byzantine Research), (Byzantium Today 3), Athens 1999, 63-100. 

” ‘The impact of the Fourth Crusade on monumental painting in the 
Peloponnese and Eastern Central Greece up to the end of the 
thirteenth century’, in H buGavtwn téyvn Weta TnV TETAPTH OTAUPOPopIa. 
H rétaptn otavpopopia Kat or emimtwoets ths (Byzantine Art after the 
Fourth Crusade and its Impact), (Academy of Athens, Research Centre 
for Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Art), Athens 2007, 63-104. 

® ‘Aspects of Byzantine art after the recapture of Constantinople 
(1261-c. 1300): Reflections of imperial policy, reactions, confrontation 
with the Latins’, in J.-P. Caillet and F. Joubert (eds) Orient et Occident 
Meéditerranéens au XIIle siécle: les programmes picturaux, Paris 2012, 41- 
64. 

> ‘Relations between East and West in the Lordship of Athens and 
Thebes after 1204: Archaeological and artistic evidence’, in P. 
Edbury and S. Kalopissi-Verti (eds) Archaeology and the Crusades, 
Athens 2007, 1-33; ‘Monumental art in the Lordship of Athens and 
Thebes under Frankish and Catalan rule (1212-1388): Latin and 
Greek patronage’, in N.I. Tsougarakis and P. Lock (eds) A Companion 
to Latin Greece (Brill’s Companions to European History 6), Leiden- 
Boston 2015, 369-417. 





x. 
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Figure 4. Thermos, working on an inscription. July 1989 


(Photo: Th. Kalopissis). 


From very early on she put the subject of the patronage 
of Byzantine wall painting programmes at the centre of 
her research activities, focusing initially on exploring 
dedicatory inscriptions and donor portraits. And it 
would be no exaggeration to say that through her 
work in this area Kalopissi-Verti made a fundamental 
contribution to the revival of scholarly interest in the 
area of Byzantine epigraphy. 


Her book Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in 
Thirteenth-Century Churches of Greece, published by the 
Austrian Academy in the Tabula Imperii Byzantini 
series (Vienna, 1992), was the first significant stage 
in this process. With material recorded on site and 
detailed commentaries on over 80 donor inscriptions 
and portraits this book is a model for the presentation 
of this important category of inscriptions and provides 
valuable source material for anyone studying the 
period. In an extensive introduction Kalopissi-Verti 
posed innovative questions about the social dimension 
of art and the role of the patron, to which she would 
return in later articles. 


The question of patronage was to preoccupy her in a 
series of publications too numerous to mention here.” 
Her ability to cover enormous amounts of primary 
source material, the originality of her questions 
and concerns, the systematic analysis and the way 





10 See, for example: ‘Aspects of patronage in fourteenth-century 
Byzantium. Regions under Serbian and Latin rule’, Byzantium and 
Serbia in the 14th Century (National Hellenic Research Foundation, 
Institute of Historical Research, Section of Byzantine Research), 
(International Symposia 3), Athens 1996, 363-379; ‘Epigraphic 
evidence in Middle-Byzantine churches of the Mani: Patronage 
and art production’, Aaunndwv. Apiégpwua otn uvyun tno NtovAac 
Moupikn (Aaunndwv. Festschrift in memory of Doula Mouriki), 
Athens 2003, I, 339-354; ‘Patronage and artistic production in 
Byzantium during the Palaiologan period’, in S. Brooks (ed.) 
Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261-1557). Perspectives on Late Byzantine 
Art and Culture (The Metropolitan Museum of Art Symposia), New 
York 2006, 76-97. 
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she succeeded in drawing it all together make these 
studies exemplary. Thus, through her studies of 
inscriptions and portraits, Kalopissi-Verti managed to 
give substance to the ‘invisible’ Byzantine painters" 
and to the villages of the Late Byzantine period” 
and ultimately to make us look at women donors, 
thus highlighting the different agents involved in 
producing works of art.” 


Her expertise in the area of patronage is evident in 
her contribution to Asinou Across Time. Studies in the 
Architecture and Murals of the Panagia Phorbiotissa, Cyprus 
(2012).4 Studying the wall paintings in the narthex 
of this important Cypriot monument, Kalopissi-Verti 
does not just provide a thorough, panoramic and in- 
depth iconographical and stylistic analysis, but also 
focuses on the portraits of the patrons: a whole world 
made up of monks and laymen, men and women, Latin 
nobles and native Cypriots. Moreover she enquires 
into things such as their dress, the relations between 
the locals and the Latins, the position of women, 
subjects relating to everyday life and the historical 
reality of the late thirteenth/early fourteenth century 
in Cyprus. 


Places and landscapes, in which Kalopissi-Verti took 
a particular interest, often crop up in her scholarly 
work. And the Peloponnese occupies a special place 
among them, an area with which she had been 
concerned since embarking on her PhD, and above all 
the Mani, a location with which she had developed 
a special relationship as a result of the fieldwork 
carried out there by the team from the National 





4 ‘Painters in Late Byzantine society: The evidence of church 
inscriptions’, Cahiers Archéologiques 42 (1994) 139-158; ‘Painters’ 
portraits in Byzantine art’, Deltion of the Christian Archaeological Society 
17 (1993-1994), issue dedicated to the memory of Doula Mouriki, 129- 
142; ‘Painters’ information on themselves in Late Byzantine church 
inscriptions’, in M. Bacci (ed.) L’artista a Bizanzio e nel mondo cristiano- 
orientale (Scuola Normale Superiore Pisa, Seminari e Convegni 12), 
Pisa 2007, 55-70. 

2 ‘Church foundations by entire villages (13th-16th c.): A short note’, 
Zbornik Radova Vizantoloskog Instituta 44 (2007) 333-340; ‘Collective 
patterns of patronage in the Late Byzantine village: The evidence 
of church inscriptions’, in J.-M. Spieser and E. Yota (eds) Donation et 
donateurs dans le monde byzantin (Réalités Byzantines 14), Paris 2012, 
125-140. 

3 «AWPEEG YUVOIKWV oTHV voTEpobuZavtivi TEptodo» (Female 
patronage in the Late Byzantine period), presentation at a Round 
Table on the subject of ‘The involvement of women in the founding 
of monuments and the commissioning of works of art in Byzantium’, 
26th Symposium of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Archaeology and Art, 
Athens, 12-14 May 2006, in M. Panayotidi-Kesisoglou (ed.) H yuvaixa oto 
BuCavtio. Aatpeia kar téxyvyn (Women in Byzantium: Religion and Art), 
Athens 2012, 243-256; with S.EJ. Gerstel, ‘Female church founders: 
The agency of the village widow in Late Byzantium’, in L. Theiss, M. 
Mullett and M. Griinbart (eds) Female Founders in Byzantium and Beyond 
(Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 60/61), Vienna, 2011-2012, 
195-211. 

4 ‘The murals of the narthex: The paintings of the late thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries’, in A. Weyl Carr and A. Nicolaidés (eds) 
Asinou Across Time: Studies in the Architecture and Murals of the Panagia 
Phorbiotissa, Cyprus (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 43), Washington, DC 
2012, 115-208. 
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Figure 5. With b Maria eet eas 
on an expedition in the Mani. November 1984 
(Photo: Th. Kalopissis). 





and Kapodistrian University of Athens (1976-1983), 
led by the late Prof. Nikolaos Drandakis. In addition 
to the many detailed and informative reports by 
the team in the Proceedings of the Archaeological 
Society (IIpaxtixd tno ApyatoAoyiKys Etaipetac) 
and the more comprehensive studies of individual 
monuments by Kalopissi-Verti herself,!° this field- 
work created the perfect conditions in which to 
nurture young scholars dedicated to the study 
of Byzantine material culture, who would subse- 
quently staff research centres and the Ephorates of 
Byzantine Antiquities of the Greek Archaeological 
Service. 





5 See, for example, ‘Eine unbekannte spatbyzantinische Kirche in 
Lakonien: H. Strates bei der Siedlung Hagios Andreas’, Festschrift 
fiir Klaus Wessel, Munich 1988, 147-166; «O vadc tov ApxayyéAou 
MiyonA otov HoAepita tng Méoa Madvyco» (The Church of the 
Archangel Michael in Polemitas, Inner Mani), Avtigwvov, agigopwya 
otov KaOnyntr) N. B. Apavddékn (Antiphonon: Issue dedicated to Prof. 
N.B. Drandakis), Thessalonike 1994, 451-474; ‘Stylistic observations 
on the painted decoration of St Nicholas at Achragias in Laconia 
/ Peloponnese’, Svppemta: Collection of Papers dedicated to 40th 
Anniversary of the Institute for Art History, Faculty of Philosophy, University 
of Belgrade, Belgrade 2012, 263-274. 
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Figure 6. With 
Georgia Kokkorou- 
Alevras and Maria 

Panayotidi-Kesisoglou 
at the excavation at 
Kardamaina (ancient 
Halasarna) on the 
island of Kos. July 1987 
(Photographic Archive 
of the Excavation). 


Kalopissi-Verti has always been a team player. She has 
taken part in and has directed research programmes, 
university excavations and field work and has 
collaborated successfully with many other scholars in 
her field. She also nurtured this spirit of collaboration 
in us, her students, in the course of the university 
excavations at Kardamaina on the island of Kos, where 
since 1985 a large part of future generations of young 
Byzantinists have been (and continue to be) trained in 
and have learned to love Byzantine archaeology. The 
excavation of ancient Halasarna produced important 
finds which Kalopissi-Verti and her colleagues on the 
excavation, Mary Panayotidi-Kesisoglou and Georgia 
Kokkorou-Alevras, wrote up in a series of articles and 
in a guide published in 2006 that gives an overview of 
the findings of their 20-year exploration of the ancient 
sanctuary of Apollo and the Early Christian settlement." 


Her collaboration with Mary Panayotidi-Kesisoglou 
was not restricted to Kos, but went on to extend to 
Sinai, where together with a team of other scholars 
they excavated the Justinianic basilica on the Holy 
Summit (1998-2001) and an Early Christian site to the 
south east of the monastery’s walls (2001-2010),!” and 
subsequently to Georgia, with a programme aimed at 
recording the medieval painting there, out of which 
has come an online database and a collective volume, 





6S. Kalopissi-Verti, G. Kokkorou-Alevras and M. Panayotidi- 
Kesisoglou, The Sanctuary of Apollo and the Early Christian Settlement at 
Kardamaina (Ancient Halasarna), on the Island of Kos, Athens 2006. 

7 §. Kalopissi-Verti and M. Panayotidi-Kesisoglou, ‘Excavations on 
the Holy Summit (Jebel Misa) at Mount Sinai: Preliminary remarks 
on the Justinianic basilica’, in S.E.J. Gerstel and R.S. Nelson (eds) 
Approaching the Holy Mountain: Art and Liturgy at St Catherine’s Monastery 
in the Sinai, Turnhout 2010, 73-106. 





published in 2014 by the National and Kapodistrian 
University of Athens." 


Apart from the excavations and the research 
programmes, she and Mary Panayotidi-Kesisoglou 
worked together on a huge and very important project 
which I trust will inspire other similar publications, 
that is the Multilingual, Illustrated Dictionary of 
Byzantine Architectural and Sculptural Terminology.” 
The result of a thirty-year project and the work of an 
editorial team made up of international scholars, it 
is a precious research tool that demonstrates not just 
their organizational strengths but also their ability and 
willingness to take on a long-term project and bring it 
to fruition. 


In conclusion I come back to her teaching, of which 
the present volume is a product. Sonia Kalopissi-Verti 
has always been open to innovation and receptive to 
new ideas. She was a pacesetter for younger colleagues 
and was generous and supportive with her students. 
Her enthusiasm for her subject, her drive and the 
breadth of her interests made us too love this branch 





‘8S. Kalopissi-Verti and M. Panayotidi-Kesisoglou (eds) Meootwvixr} 
Cwypapucn otn Tewpyia. TomiKn Kadditexvikn Exppaon Kal OVUMETOXT 
otn Bulavtiwy olKkovpevikdtynta (Medieval Painting in Georgia: Local 
Stylistic Expression and Participation to Byzantine Oecumenicity), 
Athens 2014. 

‘9 §. Kalopissi-Verti and M. Panayotidi-Kesisoglou (eds) ToAvyAwooo 
eikovoypapnuévo AEkikd dpwv Buavtivijs apxiteKtoviKns Ka yAvTtiKtS 
(cAAnvixd, ayyAixa, aABavixd, yoAAiKd, yepuavixd, itaAiKd, povuavikd, 
Bovayapixd, pwoik, oepbixc) (Multilingual Illustrated Dictionary of 
Byzantine Architecture and Sculpture Terminology in Greek, English, 
Albanian, French, German, Italian, Romanian, Bulgarian, Russian 
and Serbian) xxxvii + 667 pages, 835 illustrations (photographs and 
drawings), Herakleion 2010 (Crete University Press). 
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of scholarship and, by treating us as equals, she got us 
off to a flying start. 1am sure my fellow contributors to 
this volume will join me, as no doubt will many other 
young and indeed established Byzantine art historians 


and archaeologists, in wishing her all the best: may 
she always be fit and well, active and open to any 
opportunities that come her way, thus opening up new 
avenues to all of us! 


Publications of Sophia Kalopissi-Verti 


Authored and Edited Books 


1. Die Kirche der Hagia Triada bei Kranidi in der Argolis 
(1244). Ikonographische und _stilistische Analyse der 
Malereien (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 20). 
Munich: Institut ftir Byzantinistik und Neugriechische 
Philologie der Universitat Mtinchen, 1975, 384 pages, 30 
plates (PhD thesis). 

Reviews: Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 28 (1979) 
391-393 (K. Kreidl-Papadopoulos); Balkan Studies 20 (1979) 
487-489 (Ch. Mavropoulou-Tsioumi); Byzantine Studies / 
Etudes Byzantines 7/1 (1980) 130-131 (N.P. Sevéenko). 


2. Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth- 
Century Churches of Greece (Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 
Denkschriften 226, Verdffentlichungen der Kommission 
fiir die Tabula Imperii Byzantini 5). Vienna: Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1992, 
117 pages, 99 figs. 

Reviews: Cahiers Archéologiques 41 (1993) 183-184 (T. Velmans); 
Orientalia Christiana Periodica 59/2 (1993) 555-556 (V. Ruggieri, 
S.J.); Revue des Etudes Byzantines 51 (1993) 287-288 (A. Failler); 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 86-87 (1993-1994) 156-157 (D. Feissel); 
Siid-Ost Forschungen 53 (1994) 512-513 (P. Schreiner); Speculum 
69/3 (1994) 808-810 (R. Ousterhout); cf. P. Schreiner, in 
XIXth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Copenhagen, 18-24 August 1996, Major Papers: 394. Copenhagen: 
Danish National Committee for Byzantine Studies - Eventus 
Publishers, 1996. 


3. Editor of the catalogue Avdaxtixn ovAAoyn BuGaveivijs 
Kar petabvlavtiwys KepauiKrco (Didactic Collection of 
Byzantine and Post Byzantine Pottery). Athens: University 
of Athens, Department of History and Archaeology, 
Museum of Archaeology and History of Art, 2003, 141 


pages. 


4. In collaboration with P. Edbury (eds) Archaeology 
and the Crusades. Proceedings of the Round Table, Nicosia, 
1 February 2005. Athens: Pierides Foundation, 2007, 209 


pages. 
Review: Crusades 7 (2008) 220-221 (J. Rosser). 


5. In collaboration with M. Panayotidi-Kesisoglou 
(eds), with contributions by E. Bakalova, E. Buculei, 
O. Etinhof, R. Farioli Campanati, M. Garidis, A. 
Stojakovic, P. Thomos, and architectural drawings by 
P. Koufopoulos, S. Mamaloukos and M. Myriantheos- 
Koufopoulou, ToAvyAwooo eixovoypagpnuévo Agéixod 
Opwv Budavtivig apxiteKtovikns Kat yAvmtiKhs 
(cAAnvixd, ayyAiKké, aApavixd, yodAiKd, yepuavikd, 


ItaAiKé, povuavixd, Bovdyapixd, pwoikd, oeppikc) 
/ Multilingual Illustrated Dictionary of Byzantine 
Architecture and Sculpture Terminology (Greek, English, 
Albanian, French, German, Italian, Romanian, Bulgarian, 
Russian, Serbian). Herakleion: Crete University Press, 
2010, xxxvii + 667 pages, 835 figs (373 drawings and 
461 photos). 

Prize of the Academy of Athens, Section of the Letters and 
Fine Arts, 2011. 

Reviews: Parrésia 4 (2010) 460-461 (P. Gkantzios-Drapelova); 
Byzantina 31 (2011) 327-329 (K.P. Charalampidis); Jahrbuch 
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Urbanism and Architecture 


The Reconstruction of Byzantine Lived Spaces: 
A Challenge for Survey Archaeology” 


Myrto Veikou 


Abstract 


This paper considers the issue of new approaches to medieval and Byzantine settlement patterns based on archaeological research 
in Greece and on a discussion of survey archaeology within the framework of the recent theoretical aspects engaging humanities 
and social studies. It is argued that Byzantine survey archaeology can adopt and elaborate theoretical concepts already offered 
by research in geography and especially social anthropology of space. This would allow us, first of all, to elaborate our analysis 
and interpretations of different aspects of settlement, and, secondly, to contribute innovative and inventive solutions to relevant 
problems therefore establishing an interactive interdisciplinary discourse. In that direction, it is argued that different settlement 
patterns and land uses in Byzantium are linked to cultural aspects springing from the diverse spatial experiences of its people. 
Henri Lefebvre’s concept of ‘lived space’ can help survey archaeology reconstruct human spatial practices as reflected upon land 
use and settlement in variant conditions and occasions, since surveying archaeological practices are fundamentally based on 
factual experiences of contemporary lived spaces. 


Key words: Byzantine archaeology, theoretical archaeology, survey archaeology, lived spaces (Henri Lefebvre), spatial theory 


Survey archaeology has been summed up ‘inanutshell’ So, first of all, some very recent research has 
by John Haldon and Sharon Gerstel by saying it gives | demonstrated that Byzantine (survey) archaeology can 
us the ability to ‘read history from the land’! In this on some - if not all — occasions benefit from adopting 
study I attempt some ways to assess the strengths and _and elaborating theoretical concepts offered by up-to- 
weaknesses of survey archaeology, when it comes to date research in social studies, such as geography and 
Byzantine settlement. I consider this point crucial for — the social anthropology of space. This helps, first of all, 
any research, because it is very difficult to ‘read from ___ to elaborate its analysis and interpretations of different 
the land’ settlement formations and patterns of which aspects of settlement and, secondly, to contribute 
we are not already aware. One cannot possibly identify | innovative and inventive solutions to related problems, 
things whose existence is entirely unsuspected.I shall, | thereby establishing an interactive, interdisciplinary 
thus, consider some new approaches to Byzantine discourse. Four examples of such practice may be 
settlement patterns based on a discussion of survey drawn from recent research as illustrations. 
archaeology within a theoretical framework that 

embraces aspects of the humanities and social studies, The first example is the use of the concept of ‘in- 


explaining my arguments with the help of what must _ between’ and ‘third’ spaces - as culturally hybrid spaces 
unfortunately, due to limitations of space, be only a which lay in a continuum which has two very different 
small number of examples of recent archaeological extremes -, introduced by geographers in the 1990s, 
research,’ in the interpretation of archaeological evidence from 
Greece. Specifically, I have previously attempted to 
“This publication is part of the Research Project with the title integrate into the discussion of Byzantine settlement 


‘Continuity and change in the perception of natural space, the 
land use and settlement in Byzantine Eastern Mediterranean (6th- a set of settlement formations and patterns, which fit 


13th centuries): a reappraisal of the cases of Southern Balkans and an open analytical category, i.e. the thirdspace, that 
Asia Minor from an interdisciplinary approach’, conducted at the can serve as tool for further investigation.’ My purpose 


University of Crete (2012-2015). The Project was implemented within ; ; 
the framework of the Action ‘Supporting Postdoctoral Researchers’ of was to provide the opportunity to allow us to Integrate 


the Operational Program ‘Education and Lifelong Learning’ (Action’s into our picture of Byzantine settlement hybrid, open 
Beneficiary: General Secretariat for Research and Technology), and is and as yet unrecognizable settlement formations and 


co-financed by the European Social Fund (ESF) and the Greek State. hag 
‘John F. Haldon and Sharon Gerstel, The Dumbarton Oaks Spring patterns, and as many nuances, qualities and unique 


Symposium 2013 ‘Byzantine Survey Archaeology: Reflections and cases of settlement as possible. I have so far suggested 
Approaches’, where this paper was first presented. this analytical category of Byzantine ‘third spaces’ to 


2 Th h i h ing th 
e present chapter is based on research conducted during the abr ace settlement formations such as kastra, offshore 
years 2011-2014. Since the completion of the chapter, new research 


worth discussion has appeared in the field, yet it has not been here islands, dispersed and the so-called ‘unspecified’ 
considered due to evident editorial practicalities and not to disregard; settlements. 

I apologize for this absence. Although the overall picture has slightly 
changed, since 2014, I believe that the most important theoretical 
aspects and urgent desiderata today remain as here discussed. > Veikou 2009; Veikou 2010; Veikou 2012a. 
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The three other examples of good practice in profiting 
from strategies employed in social studies so as to 
achieve a better understanding of Byzantine settlement 
come from recent studies of excavated residential 
quarters in the Eastern Mediterranean. Although we 
certainly do not as yet have any study on a Byzantine 
house to match ‘the Berber House’ by Pierre Bourdieu, 
the three studies of houses by Anne-Marie Maniére- 
Lévéque, Simon Ellis, and Lale Ozgenel are good 
examples of developing archaeological data in such 
a way as to reconstruct cultural practices. Maniére- 
Lévéque started her study of an ambiguous structure in 
the acropolis of Xanthos by disregarding typology and 
pre-supposed patterns and definitions in favour of an 
investigation of material and functional aspects of the 
evidence itself and working towards a reconstruction of 
the possible ways the structure was used. This strategy 
allowed a plausible identification of the building 
in question.’ Ellis, on the other hand, attempted a 
reconstruction of the lighting in Late Antique houses 
in a sort of experimental digital exercise, in order to 
explore the residents’ daily activities, gender roles and 
social round.’ Finally, Ozgenel provided a study of the 
architecture of Late Antique houses in Asia Minor so as 
to reconstruct their spaces’ social, public and private, 
functions and the corresponding cultural aspects of 
their residents’ home lives.° 


This sort of exploration of the relations between spaces 
and cultures is of critical importance to Byzantine 
survey archaeology. That’s because different settlement 
patterns and land uses in Byzantium are linked to 
cultural aspects — such as spatial functions and qualities 
springing from the diverse spatial experiences of its 
people. I have previously discussed the emergence 
and transformation of dispersed settlements, kastra 
and offshore-island settlements as aspects of the 
constant change of land use and settlement patterns in 
Byzantium from the sixth to the twelfth century.’ 


Another example of settlement change, which clearly 
reflects cultural changes, is the frequent phenomenon 
of change of use of certain buildings (or of parts of 
them) over time in Byzantium. Very many cases, too 
many to discuss on this occasion, show that use of 
space tended to change according to changing needs 
and mentalities. Sacred loci were evidently a special 
category of places used in different ways over time: ina 
recurrent pattern, the sites of Early Byzantine basilicas 
were often used as burial places between the seventh 
and ninth centuries before becoming active places 
of worship again from the tenth century onwards, 
with new churches being built over or around the old 
basilicas, incorporating standing fabric the latter’s 





* Maniére-Lévéque 2008. 

5 Ellis 2007. 

© Ozgenel 2007. 

7 Veikou 2009; Veikou 2010; Veikou 2012a. 
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nave and/or sanctuary where possible. On the other 
hand, other patterns demonstrate concurrent and 
similar changes of use in remote parts of the Byzantine 
Empire, of which a very interesting example, I think, 
is the well-known transformation of fourth- and fifth- 
century urban villas from the second half of the sixth 
century onwards. In such cases - such as in Delphi 
and Halasarna (modern Kardamaina, Kos) in Greece, 
Bouthroton (modern Butrint) in Albania, Salamis/ 
Constantia in Cyprus and many other sites - the houses 
were subjected to similar changes of use and space 
transformations from the sixth to the eighth century: 
squatting and burial use were followed by industrial 
use until the sites were finally abandoned. For example, 
the southwestern villa in Delphi, originally built in the 
late fourth century, saw reconstructions in the sixth 
century, with the building being divided into different 
quarters with certain doors walled up. These quarters 
were occupied by different artisans until the first 
decades of the seventh century when the whole area 
was used as a burial place.’ In Bouthroton (modern 
Butrint), the villa known as the ‘Triconch Palace’, built 
in the fourth and enlarged in the fifth century, also 
saw a phase of squatting and of industrial (or perhaps 
commercial?) use during the sixth century, followed 
by the site being given over to burials from around 
the second quarter of the sixth until the early seventh 
century.’ In Halasarna, a large two-storey house, whose 
original construction is dated to between the years AD 
400-554, was divided up in the period from AD 554 to the 
mid-seventh century.'° Last but not least, the residence 
now known as ‘l’Huilerie’ in Salamis/Constantia, was 
constructed in the fifth century and thereafter saw 
three phases of transformation and change of use. First 
of all, an extension and a change of floorplan through 
the isolation of certain parts of the house in the sixth 
and seventh centuries are thought to have signified the 
building’s change of use from domestic to commercial. 
Squatters also occupied this house some time in the 
early seventh century, dividing it into two distinct 
residential quarters, followed by three different owners 
who concurrently established artisanal facilities from 
the seventh century onwards." The further east we go, 
the greater the time-lag in the corresponding changes. 
Yet, in all these - remote from each other - locations, 
similar cultural practices produced the urban villas in 
the fourth and fifth centuries and, then again, similar 
cultural practices dictated their change of use in similar 
ways from the mid-sixth century onwards.” 


Survey archaeology is a promising field of Byzantine 
archaeology, helping us to reconstruct such cultural 
aspects and human practices as are reflected in land 





® Déroche et al. 2014. 

° Gilkes and Lako 2004; Bowden and Mitchell 2007. 
10 Kokorou-Alevras et al. 2006, 50-61. 

4 Argoud et al. 1980. 

2 Veikou, forthcoming. 
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use and settlement in a variety of conditions on 
various occasions. By providing data that covers a wide 
spectrum both chronologically and geographically, 
survey archaeology enables the comparative study 
of an extensive range of material remains within 
their geographical setting (when involving geological 
investigation), thus allowing diachronic observation 
of the transformation of sites and settlement-patterns 
over large areas. This observation produces a large- 
scale picture made up of ‘moments of settlement’, ie. 
of a set and sequence of spaces formed and transformed 
by people according to their cultural agenda. So is it 
ever possible to reconstruct these spaces and, if so, 
how? 


Henri Lefebvre’s concepts of ‘perceived, conceived and 
lived social space’ may prove useful in answering that 
question. In his well-known work, ‘La production de 
espace’ (Paris 1974), Lefebvre suggested that space 
should be seen as the site of ongoing interactions of 
social relations rather than the mere result of such 
interactions — a process of production, in his own words, 
rather than a product: ‘The space thus produced also 
serves as a tool of thought and of action; in addition 
to being a means of production it is also a means of 
control, and hence of domination, of power; yet as such 
it escapes in part from those who would make use of 
it. The social and political forces which engendered 
this space now seek, but fail, to master it completely’.¥ 
Every society - and hence every mode of production 
with its subvariants - produces a space, its own space. 
In that sense, Byzantine society cannot be understood 
as a collection of people and things in space; it had its 
own spatial practices and forged its own - appropriated 
— space. 


Lefebvre proposed a triadic spatial model - the 
perceived, conceived and lived space — as an analytical 
tool for establishing the process of the production 
of space. He considered every process a three-part 
dialectic between everyday spatial practices (which 
can be perceived), representations of space or 
theories of space (which can be conceived) and spatial 
representations which are the spatial imaginary of the 
time (and cannot be anything but lived). The third of 
these, i.e. lived space, is balanced carefully between the 
two poles of conceived space (purely notional idealism) 
and perceived space (pure materialism) by embodying 
both elements without being reducible to either. 


Stuart Elden and Zhongyuan Zhang explained this 
three-part dialectic by their own attempts to concretize 
the triad model: ‘On the one hand, we have an abstract 
space of pure mathematical figures and verbal messages 
- manifested in the design of offices, organisational 
rules and symbols, and so on; and, on the other, an all- 





13 Lefebvre 1991. 
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too-material, and therefore indifferent space, consisting 
of the flows of labour, money, information and every 
physical movement of employees: their opening doors, 
sipping coffee etc. In between these two poles, there is 
the lived space, a space of pure subjectivity, of human 
experiences, of people’s sense-making, imagination, 
and feeling - that is, their local knowledge - of the 
space as they encounter it. In so far as our experiences 
always take place in pre-fabricated physical spaces, and 
what we think may not coincide with what we do, the 
lived space embodies both conceived and perceived 
spaces without being reducible to either’. 


Space, as Lefebvre writes and Elden comments upon, 
may not change, but our perceptions of it do - they 
become more fine, more subtle, more profound, more 
differentiated.’* The important thing to notice here is 
that Lefebvre associates the diversity of space - which 
he develops into his triad model - with the changing 
perspectives of onlookers.’° Zhang has suggested that 
the current way of understanding Lefebvre’s model 
can be supplemented with the notion of ‘shifting 
perspectives’..’ We could portray conceived space, 
perceived space and lived space as the projected images 
of three cameras focused concurrently on any given 
event: ‘through the first camera we read mathematical 
data, the height of a man, the length of a corridor, and 
so on; through the second we see the body movements 
of the man, his perambulations, his gestures; and 
through the third, we reach into his inner subjectivity, 
his feelings about the structures surrounding him. Each 
camera generates different data yet each, at the same 
time, refers to the overall organisational space that 
they come to represent. In other words, conceived, 
perceived and lived spaces overlap, and are not just 
juxtaposed’. 


Now, according to Lefebvre’s interpretations, from an 
analytical standpoint, the spatial practice of a society is 
revealed through the deciphering of its space. However, 
that is not so easy for representations of space and 
representational spaces. Historical and archaeological 
evidence potentially allow reconstructions of spaces 
produced by the Byzantines from all three perspectives. 
Material remains are part of perceived spaces; textual 
evidence speaks about conceived spaces. Different 
readings and interpretations of both material remains 
and texts might help reconstruct Byzantine lived 
spaces. 


In the last three decades several publications on 
medieval and Byzantine studies have tended in that 
direction. The works published in the French series 
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of ‘Castrum’” and Joachim Henning’s publication on 
‘Post-Roman towns” have attempted a comparative 
discussion of contemporal medieval settlement around 
the Mediterranean and Europe, witha focus on networks 
and relations. That discussion shed some light on spatial 
practices and representations of space, i.e. on medieval 
perceived and conceived spaces. Veronica Kalas, 
Thomas Matthews and Annie-Christine Daskalakis 
Matthews, and Robert Ousterhout investigated the 
reflection of contacts between Byzantine Cappadocia 
and the capital as well as between Byzantium and Islam 
in house and settlement architecture near the Empire’s 
eastern border, with reference to all spatial practices, 
representations of space and_ representational 
spaces of the Byzantine Anatolian aristocracy.”! An 
acknowledgement of all three dimensions of space, the 
perceived, the conceived and the lived, is also a latent 
presence in Ann Marie Yasin’s work. Her discussion of 
the construction of collective identities in Late Antique 
North Africa, based on a reconstruction of funerary 
practices, has helped decipher the spaces of Christian 
basilicas through an investigation of their architecture 
and artistic decoration.” 


Before explaining why I think that surveying practices 
can be a useful tool in our attempts to reconstruct 
lived spaces, I would like to use two more examples 
from recent research in order to show the potential of 
surveying in this respect, especially when combined 
with new readings of texts. First of all, Archie Dunn 
has explored the issue of the rise and fall of towns, 
loci of maritime traffic and silk production through a 
multi-faceted study of the site of Thisbe in Western 
Boeotia and several aspects of its surroundings. As 
a result the site has been possibly identified with the 
settlement Kastorion mentioned in Byzantine texts. His 
archaeological investigation, using survey combined 
with the reading of various Byzantine texts, allowed 
not only identifying a settlement - thus reconstructing 
spatial practices of the period - but also accessing 
both representations of Boeotian spaces in texts 
and imaginaries of towns, commerce and industrial 
activities in that particular corner of the Empire.” 


My second example comes from William Caraher, 
R. Scott Moore, and David Pettegrew’s survey 
investigation of the site of Pyla-Koutsopetria in Cyprus. 
To quote the authors: ‘the Pyla littoral was examined 
as a landscape formed through a dynamic range of 
connections extending across the island and the 
Mediterranean’.” This examination led to a preliminary 





9 Noyé 1988; Bazzana 1988; Poisson 1992; Bazzana 1999; Bazzana and 
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account of several aspects of a previously unidentified 
category of Early Byzantine settlements. This category 
involves a considerable number of economically 
important coastal - and often insular - settlements in 
the Southeastern Mediterranean, orientated towards 
the sea and not towards the interior, which flourished 
as emporia for the distribution of agricultural and 
industrial surpluses produced in their hinterland 
through overseas contacts in the Mediterranean from 
the fifth to the seventh century.” Once again survey 
investigation made it possible to shed light not only on 
spatial practices in the Early Byzantine world but also 
on representations of space (through the definition 
of a site’s specific function within a varied network of 
settlements). Representational spaces were also traced 
by investigating the contacts, focus of interest and 
other cultural aspects of the lives of the inhabitants of 
Pyla-Koutsopetria during this period.” 


Within the aforementioned theoretical context, what 
has traditionally been considered a principal weakness 
of survey archaeology (i.e. specializing in extensive yet 
surface investigation - with consequent problems in 
dating and interpreting finds) can in fact be turned to 
advantage. As opposed to excavation that is an in-depth, 
intrusive and destructive investigation of a unique 
site and a practice which allows well approaching 
perceived spaces — archaeological surveying practices 
are fundamentally based on factual experiences of 
contemporary lived spaces. These experiences may 
generate the appropriate tools for understanding 
the historical interaction between space and human 
agency and thus Byzantine representations of space 
and representational spaces. As well put by Caraher, 
‘the deeply interconnected nature of data collection, 
utility, and preservation highlight the social character 
of archaeological knowledge and reminds us that the 
tools we use shape the knowledge that we produce’.”” 


One such practice, called ‘non systematic extensive 
survey or scouting’ by Thomas Tartaron,” was used 
in the research on Byzantine Epirus and revealed the 
important influence of method.” This type of survey 
allows the inspection of large geographical areas, 
distinguishing focal points selected on the basis of 
historical and archaeological evidence. This experience 
encourages a reconstruction of the spatial practices 
related to the selection of sites for settlement. While 
the medieval environment has changed in many ways 
today, certain qualities of medieval sites can still be 
reconstructed on the basis of a mere geological study 
or even without it: altitude, distance from the coast or 
river banks, availability of drinking water and visual 
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contact, convenient access and communication. Thus, 
by examining remaining traces of old facilities, one 
can not only get an impression of the space involved, 
but also become aware of the practices developed by 
its inhabitants in order to benefit from the potential 
for growth it offered. The advantage offered by the 
theoretical background available in social studies is 
that investigating the common features of constructed 
spaces may lead to a reconstruction of common human 
practices in a variety of historical and cultural contexts. 


This finding led to a discussion of the ways in which the 
historicity of space is reflected in settlement and can 
be traced through archaeological research. The notion 
of the historicity of space is based on postmodern 
geographers’ concept of space as simultaneously a 
product (or outcome) and a shaping force (or medium) 
in social life.*° Archaeological research demonstrates a 
number of spatial practices which show that space is 
pre-eminently a social — and thus historical — value in 
Byzantine culture. 


John Haldon’s work on Byzantine Cappadocia has been 
valuable in evaluating the role of space as a social thus 
historical value.*! By combining the study of historical 
and archaeological evidence with an investigation 
of the geological and climatic history in Cappadocia 
during the Middle Ages, he showed that it was possible 
to evaluate not only the agricultural production of 
a province in a specific historical period but also to 
reconstruct the corresponding historical spaces on the 
basis of an estimation of that land’s capacity during that 
period, given its climatic conditions and the available 
natural and human resources. 


In my book on Byzantine Epirus I have suggested that the 
kastra are also good examples of such Byzantine spatial 
practices.” Archaeological evidence and texts show 
that the process of selecting a site for habitation during 
the emergence of such types of settlement (i.e. eighth- 
ninth centuries) presupposed a careful evaluation of its 
physical qualities and natural resources. The purpose of 
this was to ensure that specific criteria, such as security, 
good communications, and self-sufficiency, were met, 
that would ensure the settlements’ sustainability and 
growth. 


In the case of other categories of settlement, like the 
so-called ‘isles-of-refuge’ and the formations which I 
have provisionally named ‘unspecified settlements’, 
the textual sources are not very forthcoming.” 
Therefore, we are entirely dependent on archaeological 
evidence; this reliably suggests that specific spatial 
features were the main reason for the establishment 
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of these settlements too. The ‘isles-of-refuge’ were 
off-shore island settlements constructed in the course 
of the sixth century and most probably used during 
the sixth and early seventh century as refuges by 
the inhabitants of sizeable coastal settlements. The 
reasons for their establishment seem to have been, 
firstly, their insular character, ensuring both isolation 
and ease of communication and, secondly, their 
proximity to the coast (which was still the point of 
reference for the inhabitants’ economic resources and 
activities). The prosperity of those places, indicated 
by the archaeological finds, suggests that this was a 
successful solution until new types of large settlements 
emerged, i.e. the kastra, allowing their inhabitants to 
meet new needs. In the case of invisible settlements 
we are evidently dealing with modest, dispersed, rural 
medieval habitation (fifth-twelfth centuries), which 
may also have provided a successful model of settlement 
judging from the growth in the rural economy that led 
to prosperity for Byzantium. 


If we accept that the spatial practices discussed here 
indeed show that space is pre-eminently a social 
— and thus historical — value in Byzantine culture, 
then historical spaces should be reconstructed using 
archaeological/historical research just as historical 
environments and landscapes are. I _ therefore 
suggest that alongside environmental and landscape 
archaeology, a new field of ‘archaeology of space’ seems 
not only a highly relevant but also a rather promising 
addition to research into Byzantine settlement. I think 
that there is a need for a comparative study of spaces 
as simultaneously products or outcomes and shaping 
forces or mediums in social life, in tandem with the 
reconstruction of historical landscapes as cultural 
processes involving people within their environment. 
As discussed at length elsewhere, this need is 
particularly evident in the case of the archaeological 
investigation of another medieval phenomenon in 
settlement, i.e. the rotation of capitals of insular 
systems in the Mediterranean during the Middle Ages.™ 


Conclusions 


I have here attempted to connect the physical material, 
which is the object of survey archaeology, with the 
lived experience of the people who used it and to 
exploit the ensuing advantages. Ultimately what I 
have tried to demonstrate is that spaces determine 
human perceptions of potential for agency. Some of 
these perceptions are personal but most of them are 
collective. The latter offer the best way of approaching 
and understanding many aspects of settlement and 
of architecture, art, and other social practices in 
the Byzantine culture. This approach is enhanced 
by investigating Byzantine spaces as both outcomes 
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and shaping forces of social life. I have also tried to 
show how the concepts of perceived, conceived and 
lived spaces, which correspond to spatial practices, 
representations of space and representational spaces, 
can be useful tools in this respect. Using examples from 
Byzantine archaeological research, I have suggested 
that the aforementioned approach is one of the 
challenges of diachronic survey archaeology, in order 
to be able to ‘read history from the land’. Today we use 
technology to compensate for any lack of survival (and 
other) skills. If we didn’t have technology, it would be 
just us, our struggle with the land, and our communal 
existence; and these three things were the quintessence 
of the medieval way of life. 


What does all this mean in practical terms regarding 
the archaeological course of action to be taken? I here 
tried to argue that two quite common archaeological 
practices are equally methodologically wrong. The first 
practice is to seek Byzantine material remains in our 
contemporary natural space and not in the Byzantine 
natural space; the second one is to interpret these 
material remains as part of our contemporary lived 
spaces and not of the Byzantine lived spaces. What are 
the Byzantine lived spaces? We suspect them and are 
looking for them but we don’t know them. Thus, the 
most appropriate tools for their research are, firstly, 
the open - i.e. non-final - analytical categories allowing 
us to systematize unfamiliar and unknown formations 
and, secondly, the awareness that we are searching 
blindly: in our time we can discern only things we know 
they exist. 
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Summary 


H avanapaotaon tov BLopevov XWPOV WC TPOKAHONH 
yta ty Bulavtivyn apyavrorAoyta 


H pedetn mpaypatevetar tic vEEC MpOGEYYiCEIS OTHV 
Epevva tho BuCavtivrs Katoiknons ye Baon, mpwrov, 
apxatoAoyika dedopeva Kal, dSEUTEPOV, TMpPdG@aTES 
avaBewproeic Tou Pewpntikov MAaiotouv TNS EpEvvac 
QUTYS Wo amotéAgoua vewV KaTEvVOUVOEWV OTIC 
AVOPWILOTIKEC KALKOIVWVIKEC EMLOTNUEC. YROOTNPICETAaL 
OTL N aApyatoAoy1KN Epevva Tyo BuCavtivi¢ KaToiKnons 
umopet va agéiomojoe: SEewpntiKés Evvoles TOV 
TPOOMEPEL N EPEVVA OTH YEWYPA~Ia Kal THv 
KOIVWVIKH aAvOpwroAoyia tov xWPOU UE OKOTIO: a) va 
ELTMAOUTIOEL TIC AVAAVOEIC KAI TIC ENUNVEtES THC Kat B) 
VOX GUVELOMEPEL KALVOTOHES ETIVONOEIG Kal AVOEIC GE 
OXETIKA EMLOTHOVIKG TpOPANUATA Ta OTOIA LOLpaCETaL 
UE GVYYEVEIC TOUEIC TNS ENLOTYUNG, MaylWvovtac EtoL 
Evav OlETLOTHUOVIKO d1cAoyo. 


Katapyac vmOotnpiCEetat OT1 TA OLACPOPETIKA LOPOWLATH 
OTNHV KaTOIKNON Kal TH XpNon ths ynco ovvdéovtal LE 
TOALTLOMIKA YAPAKTNPLOTIKA THs BUCavtivis KOIVWVIAC 
— OMWC TL.X. XwWPIKEC AEITOUPYIES KAI MOLOTHTES — TOU 
Tnyacovv amd tic mouiAEc TOMIKEC EMTMEIPIESC TWV 
KATOIKWV WC IPOS TOV XWPO TOUG. AEUTEPOV, HE APETNPIA 
THV TpINAN EVVOLA TOV KKOIVWVIKOV YWPOV OTWC TOV 
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avtiAauBbavouaotE, TOV OKEPTOUMOTE KAI TOV PIWVOULE» 
tov Henri Lefebvre (1975) ovGntovvtar evaAAaxtikoi 
TPOMOL HE TOUS oMOlovs Nn Pudavtivy apyaroAoyta 
UuMopei va avaKkatacKevdoel TETOIA ToOAITIOUIKK 
XAPAKTNPLOTIKA KL AVTIOTOLXES KOLVWVIKEC TIPAKTIKEG 
TWV KOTOIKWV, OMWC AUVTES AVTIKATONTPICOVTAL OTH 
xenon tno yns kal thv kKatoiknon oe petaBAntés 
OVVONKES KOL MEploThoEIc. Tpitov, Mpotetvetar Ott 
QUTO Tov EXEL DewpnOEt wo n KUPLOTEpH advvauia THs 
apxa1oAoyiKrs Epevvac emimaveiac (6t1, SnAadH, Eivat 
Ula EKTETAUEVN HEV AAAG ETIPAVELAKN EPEVVA KAL Apa 
Ol ECloov AELOMLOTH UE THV AVACKa Tov EPEVVA OE 
B&8o0c ula Kal UdvN apxatoAoyiKn Bon) UMOpEt otNv 
Tpaypatikotnta va wpetabAnOet o€ mAEoveKtnua, 
AMOV Ol MPAKTIKES TOU XPNOILOTOLEl Nn apyaroAoyiKy 
EpEevVa ETMIMavetac BEuEAIWVOVTAL CE TPAYUATIKEC 
EUTEIDIEG OVYXPOVWV BLOVLEVWV YWPWV. O1 EUTELPIEC 
autéc, Aoimdv, umopovv va Exovv wo anmotéAEoua TH 
SLAUOPPWON VEWV ETAPKWV ETLOTNHUOVIKWV EPYAAEIWV 
yla TtHV KaTavONnon THs LiotopiKncs aAANAETidpacns 
UETACV TOU YWPOU Kal THS avOpwnivnc TpwtopovAtac 
yla dpaon. 


The Kyphes of Chalke: A Primitive Type of Medieval Housing 
in a Small Island of the Dodecanese’ 


Maria Z. Sigala 


Abstract 


Ltn Lovie, 
Tov diaKkpitiKn, UEGodiKn, 
ATLOTEAEOUMATIKN, Eval TaVTM EKEi** 


Stone huts, locally known as kyphes are scattered all over the countryside of Chalke. Today, almost two hundreds of them survive. 
They are made of large pieces of rock laid in the corbelling technique, without the use of mortar. On the outside, most of 
them are covered with a double layer of small stones. They are associated to the medieval chapels near them and are dated 
likewise to the Middle Ages (c. 1000-1500). The key monument for their dating is the church of Panagia (Virgin) Hodegetria or 
Enniameritissa, probably initially a kyphe itself, turned into a chapel in 1367. Kyphes form rural hamlets or belong to pastoral and 


monastic settlements. 


Key words: Middle Ages, Dodecanese, Chalke, architecture, corbelling technique, kyphes (stone huts) 


A kind of stone hut, known in the local dialect as a kyphe 
is scattered all over the countryside of Chalke, the small 
island to the northwest of Rhodes (Figures 1-2).! The 
name comes from the adjective kugoc, -n, -dv, with a 
change of stress (kvgn instead of Kugrj).2 They were 
used as dwellings and as huts for making cheese.’ 


Their plan is elliptical or almost elliptical on the 
inside, whereas on the outside most of them are 
circular (Figure 3a-b) and the rest elliptical (Figure 2) 
or almost rectangular (Figure 4). They are 3 to about 
8m long, and 1.50 to 2.50m wide, constructed of large, 
rough pieces of rock laid in the corbelling technique, 
without the use of mortar (dry masonry) (Figure 5). 





* This paper was presented in the 32nd Symposium of Byzantine and 
Post-Byzantine Archaeology and Art, organized by the Christian 
Archaeological Society (Athens, 11-13 May 2012) (Sigala 2012). I am 
indebted to Mary Panayotidi-Kesisoglou and Sonia Kalopissi-Verti, 
Professors emeritae of Byzantine Archaeology, who encouraged 
my interest in the subject, as supervisors of my PhD dissertation; 
to Stavros Mamaloukos, Professor of Medieval and Traditional 
Architecture, who, as a specialist, read and approved the chapter on 
kyphes in my PhD dissertation; Ploutarchos Theocharidis, architect, 
a specialist in Byzantine Architecture, who listened to and shared 
my views and sent plans of kyphes he had drawn as a student of the 
Polytechnic School of the Aristotelian University of Thessalonike, 
back in 1968, under the supervision of Professor Nikolaos K. 
Moutsopoulos; and to Anna-Maria Kasdagli, medievalist, who went 
through the English text meticulously. 

™ To Sonia - discreet, organized and effective - who has always been 
there for us. 

1 Sigala 2011, part A, 186-201, 247-279, where also the scant previous 
literature and references on the subject are listed. Kyphes also exist on 
Alimnia, an abandoned islet near Chalke. 

? The adjective comes from the present perfect xéxuga of the verb 
KUNTW, and means oKu@tdc, KUpTdS, KapTovpns (bent, bowed, arched, 
hunchback) (Stamatakos 1972; Babiniotis 1998), and, by extension, 
Kothoc, otpoyyvAds (convex, round) (Skandalidis 1982, 71). 

> Sigala 2011, part A, 189. 
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The keystones of the vaults thus created are mostly 
rough oblong pieces of rock, around 1m long (Figure 
6). In a few cases, though, lightly worked almost flat 
stones serve as keystones.’ On the outside, in all but a 
few cases, the rock-built structure is covered by small, 
rough stones in the dry masonry technique. In some of 
them, as for example in a half-ruined kyphe at ‘Chorio 
sta Koila’ (village at Koila) (Figure 7),° a double layer 
of small stones is discernible, which is probably the 
rule.° The exterior of the kyphes’ vault is made level by 
a layer of small stones and a layer of local clay, called 
patelia (Figure 2).’ 


As arule, kyphes have only one opening, the entrance,’ 
and often ancient big worked blocks of stone are reused 
as their jambs and lintels. There are no doors blocking 
the openings.’ The natural earth serves as a floor. Apart 
from protecting dwellers from the heat of the summer 
sun and the heavy rain and cold of the winter, they 
did not provide them with other amenities.’° Unlike 





4 See kyphe X51.1 at Kefali (Sigala 2011, part C, figs 182-184). For the 
identification number of kyphes, see below, n. 11. 

> For the ‘Chorio sta Koila’, see Sigala 2011, part A, 260, part B, 55-57. 
It should be distinguished from the medieval/Post-Byzantine Chorio 
mentioned below. 

© Moutsopoulos 1989, 165. 

’ Patelia is a kind of clay, used until the middle of the 20th century as 
a sealer on the roofs, because it is impermeable. For a description of 
the way kyphes were constructed, see also Iliadis 1950, 137. 

® Windows have been found in five kyphes, and it seems that they 
were opened in a later phase of use (Sigala 2011, part A, 189). 

> To prevent animals from entering kyphes, their inhabitants must 
have used thorny bushes, known as portallia, a practice which was in 
use till recently to keep animals away from enclosures. The cold and 
wind could be kept out by sacking or rough cloth (Sigala 2011, part 
A, 189). 

© Sigala 2011, part A, 190. 
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Figure 2. Chalke, Signi, 
kyphe with elliptical plan 
(© M.Z. Sigala, photo by 
N. Pitsinos). 
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similar stone huts elsewhere, they have been used to 
house people, not animals. Over 200 kyphes survive. 180 
have actually been counted by the author and many of 
them have been catalogued." Three different types of 
kyphe are readily distinguishable (Type A, Type B and 
Type C), probably corresponding to the chronological 
development of their form. 





4 Each catalogued kyphe has been given a composite identification 
number, consisting of a serial number X1 to X60, corresponding to 
the location of the chapels near which kyphes stand on the map of 
Chalke (X stands for Ch, the initial of Chalke, XéAxn in Greek), and of 
a serial number (1, 2, 3 etc.) corresponding to the number of kyphes 
near each chapel, number 1 representing the one nearer to the chapel 
(Sigala 2011, part A, 187, part C, map 4). 
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Figure 1. Chalke, Kefali, 
the round kyphe X57.1 
(Type B) (© M.Z. Sigala). 





Type A (Figure 8), the most primitive, is rare. It is made 
of big rough pieces of rock, and the roof is roughly 
vaulted both inside and outside.” It is followed by 
Type B (Figure 1), to which the majority of the kyphes 
on the island belong. They are made of big rough 
stones or pieces of rock in the dry masonry corbelling 
technique, covered by a double layer of rough small 
stones. Their roof is flat on the outside and their plan 
elliptical inside and almost circular outside.’ Kyphes 





% One is found northeast of the Anonymous chapel at Kokka or 
Panagia (Virgin) stous Kipous; three stand near Ais Ilias; four are in 
the area of Andramassos (Sigala 2011, part A, 199). 

‘3 They are found at Koila, Katsias, Maroni, Andries, Andramassos 
(Sigala 2011, part A, 199). 
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Figure 3a-b. Chalke, Koila, plan and section of the kyphe X50.4 
(© M.Z. Sigala, by P. Papatheodorou, architect). 


belonging to Type C (Figure 4), have a lot in common 
with those of Type B but, as a rule, they are much 
larger and, on the outside, are almost rectangular 
instead of circular." 


Similar structures, made in the dry masonry corbelling 
technique, are found elsewhere® and, at least in the 
Mediterranean, throughout the ages. Amongst the 
earliest examples are the Late Neolithic tombs at 
Kefala on Kea,’® the early tholos tombs at Messara 
on Crete (3rd - beginning of 2nd millennium BC),” 
the Mycenaean tholos tombs (15th-13th century BC) 
and other Mycenaean structures at Mycenae and 
elsewhere.'’® Early examples outside Greece are the 
talayots and navettas on Minorca in the Balearic Islands 





4 They are found at Chorio and Areta (Sigala 2011, part A, 199-200). 
For a meticulous description of Type C, see Zervou 2000, 23. 

5 Lobbecke 2012; Sigala 2018, 359-360. 

‘6 Kanta 1997, 230. 

” Branigan 2012. 

8 Vasilikou 1995, 106, 112, 165, 190. 
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(2nd millennium BC), the nuraghi on Sardinia (c. 1600- 
238 BC)*° and the sese on Pantelleria (3rd millennium 
BC).”* Back to Greece, the Dragon houses of Euboea have 
been dated from the Classical to the Roman times.” 
Nikolaos Moutsopoulos, the first to touch upon the 
matter of the age and importance of kyphes, considered 
them seriously in his article and thought them earlier 
than the Dragon houses.” 


To the Byzantine era have been dated structures at 
Palatia on Saria, a small island north of Karpathos. They 
are square in plan and roofed with a dome made in the 
corbelling technique (Figure 9).74 To the Middle Ages 





H 
\o 


Lobbecke 2012, 105-106. 

Lobbecke 2012, 224. 

Lobbecke 2012, 289. 

2 Carpenter and Boyd 1976; Reber 2010, 59. 

3 Moutsopoulos 1989, 167. 

*4 They have been related to Anatolian structures of the 1st 
millennium AD. Terminus ante quem for their date is Agios Mamas 
at Menetes, Karpathos, a building of the same type converted into a 
chapel and painted c. 1300 (Moutsopoulos 1975-1977, 351, 354, 355, 
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Figure 5. Chalke, Koila, the inside of the kyphe X50.3 (© M.Z. Sigal 





Figure 6. Chalke, Koila, the kyphe X50.3. Oblong pieces of 
rock serving as keystones of the vaults (© M.Z. Sigala). 
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are also dated a few chapels 
roofed in the _ corbelling 
technique in some Cycladic 
islands (Naxos, Tenos, Mykonos, 
Paros),“ as well as some 
wine presses on Syme in the 
Dodecanese (before the 15th 
century). Outside Greece, to 
the Late Middle Ages have been 
dated the troulli of Alberobello 
in Apulia (14th-16th century).”’ 
Finally, in the Post-Byzantine 
period (16th century onwards) 
are dated many chapels on 
Tenos, Andros, Kea and Syros,”® 
ovens and kellia (cells), that is, 
rural stone huts on Kythnos” 
and other islands of the 
Cyclades, like Tenos (Figure 
10), all built in the corbelling 
technique. 


The list of the above dated 
examples proves that the use 
of the corbelling technique, 
principally for makeshift 
structures was, at least in the 
Mediterranean, as has already 
been mentioned, timeless. 
A large number of such 
structures, mainly huts for rural 
and pastoral usage, remain 
problematic as far as dating is 
concerned, since there is no 
historical or archaeological 
evidence to support a date. Such 
are the mitata in the plateau 
of Nida on mount Psiloritis,°° 
as well as on the Lefka Ori 





356, 358; Katsioti 1996-1997, 290-291). 

a Sigala 2018, 357-358. In 2015, I 
discovered an unpublished chapel- 
hermitage, south of the cave monastery 
of Kaloritsa on Naxos, which from a 
distance looks like a mitatos, that is, a 
local stone hut, but a conch and remains 
of wall paintings survive inside it. 

26 Kritikos 1997, 29-30; Sigala 2018, 359. 
27 Ambrozi et al. 1997, 16, 18; Lobbecke 
2012, 258-260. 

*8 For Tenos, see Dimitrokallis 2004, 14, 
fig. 2, 17, figs 17-21, 18, figs 22-24. For 
Andros, see Megas 1967-1968, 115-118, 
figs 42-43. For Kea, see Dimitropoulos 
1982-1983, 33-49. For Syros, see Rivellis 
and Dhaleziou 2016, 52, 53, 55, figs 37-38. 
= Makryonitis 2Z005,.112, 120, 121, 127, 
fig. 239. 

30 Warren 1973, 451-456; Vasileiadis 
1976, 34, pl. 23, 39, pl. 29; Warren 2007, 
12-15, and 16, with more literature on 
the subject. 


Figure 7. Chalke, Koila, the half 
ruined kyphe X50.3 
(© M.Z. Sigala). 





and elsewhere on Crete,*! the mitatoi on Naxos,” the 
voltoi on Leukas® and similar stone huts on Chios,“ 
Kefalonia,® and at Volos.**° Renate Lébbecke who 
catalogued such stone huts all over Europe but also 
in North Africa and Asia, thinks that the majority of 
them can be dated to the 17th and 18th centuries, but 
they were still being made in the 19th and even in the 
first half of the 20th century.°’ 





*1 Vasileiadis 1976, 110-115, 207 pls 249-250, 112 pls 132-133. 

*2 Mastoropoulos 1986, 70; Mastoropoulos 2003, 149. On Crete and 
Naxos, the same term is used to describe these huts, on Crete as a 
neutral noun to pitdéto - ta uitéta, and on Naxos as a male noun o 
UITATOG - Ol UITATOL. 

3 Basgiourakis 2005, 72-73; Fiorou 2006, 42-45. 

4 Vasileiadis 1975, 55-57, pl. 25. 

5 Oral testimony by Aikaterini Dellaporta, ex-director of the 2nd 
Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities of Cyclades, who kindly handed me 
a rough sketch of a hut on the island. 

°6 Chatzikyriakou 2013. 

°7 However, she herself has included in her book many examples 
dated before the Common Era (Lobbecke 2012, 35, 39, 374). 
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Figure 8. Chalke, Ais Andrias 
mountain, the kyphe X37.1 of 
Type A (© M.Z. Sigala). 


At first sight, kyphes also give the impression that they 
are 18th-19th century structures and, in any case, 
some of them remained in use until the middle of the 
20th century. It should be mentioned here that no 
systematic excavations have been made on the island 
which might help date them through archaeological 
findings. Yet, except for a few cases, they are found 
near medieval* chapels. Moreover, one chapel, Panagia 
Hodegetria or Enniameritissa or Ettria, dated from an 
inscription to 1367, seems itself to have been initially 
a kyphe, later turned into a chapel. Thus it gives a 
terminus ante quem at least for some of the kyphes on 
the island. The chapel of Panagia Enniameritissa shares 
a wall with a kyphe at its north and is built of large pieces 





8 Sigala 2011, part A, 191. 

°° The term ‘medieval’, more extended than Byzantine, is often used 
in this paper in order to include the period of the Knights Hospitaller 
(1309-1523) in the Dodecanese. 

42 Sigala 2000b, 330-333. 
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Figure 9. Islet Saria, near Karpathos, building at Palatia 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


Figure 10. Tenos, kelli (cell) 
NW of the church of Agios 
Georgios at Falatado (© 
M.Z. Sigala and Ephorate of 
Antiquities of the Cyclades). 


of rock, painted over in the rough, thus making the 
surface of the wall paintings irregular. On the outside 
the rock-built structure is covered with worked stones. 
Two more medieval chapels, Agios Lavrentios at Levres 
and Agia Triada B at Andries each share a wall with a 
kyphe.*! On the other hand, in many a Type B kyphes are 





41 Kyphes X44.4 and X47.1 (Sigala 2011, part B, 25, 67, 68, part C, fig. 
283). There are two chapels at Andries dedicated to Agia Triada (Holy 
Trinity), namely Agia Triada A and Agia Triada B (Sigala 2011, part 
B, 22-24). 
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incorporated in second use ancient architectural pieces 
and even parts of Hellenistic walls (Figure 11), giving 
thus a terminus post quem for the kyphes of Type B, 
or at least for some of them.” This terminus made it 
necessary to reconsider Nikolaos Moutsopoulos’ theory, 
according to which kyphes as a whole are ancient in 
date.* One kyphe, the so-called ‘tou Patli’, stands on 
top of the ruins of an Early Christian basilica,“ giving 
an even later terminus post quem for the kyphes, the 
7th century AD, when Early Christian basilicas were 
destroyed. The most primitive type of kyphe, Type A, is 
found near the earliest dated chapels, those of the 9th- 
10th centuries, something which is hard to attribute 
to coincidence. Finally, kyphes are found near all the 
medieval chapels, with the exemption of those chapels 
built on the slope of the hill occupied by the medieval 
(?)-Post-Byzantine settlement of Chorio.*° 


It is logical, therefore, to suppose that kyphes are, as a 
rule, contemporary to the chapels near them, forming 
together small settlements. Thus Type A kyphes can be 
dated to the end of the 1st millennium AD. They are 
found near the church of Ais Ilias and the Anonymous 
chapel at Kokka or Panagia stous Kipous, which may 
date from the 8th-9th century, and Ais Andrias on 
Ais Andrias mountain, most probably a 10th century 








* Ancient architectural pieces have been found incorporated in 
kyphes at Koila, Andries, Kefali and Vokkolia. Hellenistic walls 
incorporated in the masonry of kyphes are found at Andramassos, 
Chorio and on the mountain of Ais Nofris (Sigala 2011, part A, 192- 
193). 

‘3 Moutsopoulos 1989, 167. 

“4 A three-aisled Early Christian basilica, at Viglimia, east of 
Emporeios. Only part of its foundations survive (Sigala 2011, part B, 
34). 

45 Kollias 2000, 303. 

4 Sigala 2000, 475-476, 484. 


chapel.” Kyphes of Type B can be dated 
from the 11th to, most probably, the 
15th century AD; the oldest are those 
at Koila while the kyphes at Katsias 
and Maroni must be among the latest 
ones.” Finally, the kyphes of Type C are 
dated c. 1500.” 


In spite of the above, the timelessness 
of the corbelling technique implies 
that, even if some kyphes are really 
medieval, not all of the kyphes on 
Chalke should be dated to the Middle 
Ages. The limited space of this article 
will therefore focus on a_ specific 
example, the settlement made of 
kyphes, called locally ‘Chorio sta Koila’ 
(village at Koila) and discuss its date,*° 
which informs the cases of other 
hamlets as well. 


The hamlet ‘Chorio sta Koila’ consists 
of 12 kyphes south and southwest of 
Ais Savvas, a chapel most probably 
of the 11th century.*! The site is pre- 
Christian but the kyphes are not, since 
the foundations of ancient buildings 
are visible close to three of them, and, 
in one case, even partially underlie 
one of them; furthermore, two ancient 
architectural pieces are incorporated 
in the masonry of another kyphe 
(Figure 12). They are neither Early 
Christian nor Early Byzantine (late 
7th-9th century) because other datable 
remnants from these periods are 
lacking; the first datable structure is 
the 11th century chapel of Ais Savvas 
at Koila. Therefore, the nucleus of the 
settlement must date from this time. The terminus 
ante quem (1367) given by the church of Panagia 
Enniameritissa, the kyphe-chapel which stands a short 
distance to the northwest of the hamlet ‘Chorio sta 
Koila’, does not contradict such a date. Moreover, the 
interior of Ais Savvas (5.80 x 2.60 m), quite spacious for 
Chalke’s standards and the stone benches along its side 
walls make the chapel appropriate for ‘parochial’ use in 
a ‘village’.°° 





7 Sigala 2011, part A, 199, part B, 17, 28, 49. The kyphes on mount Ais 
Andrias are thought also by Nikolaos Moutsopoulos (1989, 162) to be 
amongst the earliest on the island. For the chapel of Ais Andrias, see 
Sigala, forthcoming. 

8 Sigala 2011, part A, 199, part B, 52-58, 37, 70. 

 Sigala 2011, part A, 200. 

°° Sigala 2011, part A, 232, 248, 260. 

51 Sigala 2011, part A, 230, 231, 248, 260-261, part B, 52-58, part C, 
drawing no. 4; Sigala, forthcoming. 

°2 They are kyphes X50.1, X50.2 and X50.3 (Sigala 2011, part B, 55-56). 
3 Sigala 2011, part B, 53-55; Sigala, forthcoming. 


Figure 11. Chalke, Andramassos, Hellenistic wall incorporated 
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in the kyphe X38.1 (© M.Z. Sigala). 





in the kyphe X50.3 (© M.Z. Sigala). 


Surely the settlement, since it had been continuously 
in use,“ expanded after its original establishment. 
Perhaps some kyphes were added in the 12th century, at 
a time the village must have been prospering since the 
church was repainted. Minor alterations and additions 
are easy to see: one kyphe was divided into two parts 
(kyphes X50.6 and X50.7), a window was opened in 
kyphe X50.4, and later on was blocked again, an oven 
was added to the left of the entrance on the outside and 
a wooden lintel to the opening of the same kyphe, an 
indication that doors were also added at some stage. 
Another kyphe, at the west end of the ‘village’, belongs 
to Type C, that is, it is obviously later than the others 
(c. 1500).°° Even so, the size of the chapel implies that 





“4 Until the end of the Hospitaller period (1523) (Sigala 2014, 563). 
Kyphe X50.4 was still in use in the middle of the 20th century (Sigala 
2011, part B, 56-57). 

5 Kyphe X50.5 (Sigala 2011, part B, 57). 
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it cannot have been erected to serve only two or three 
out of the 12 kyphes that stand near it today. Therefore, 
the nucleus of the hamlet ‘Chorio sta Koila’, with the 
chapel and most of its kyphes, must have been Middle 
Byzantine (11th-12th century). 


Finally, with the exemption of some kyphes of Type C, 
kyphes had apparently stopped being built by the end 
of the Hospitaller period (1523). Apart from the fact 
that, in Greece, the passage from the Middle Ages to the 
Turkish occupation, in most cases, was accompanied by 
drastic changes, what mainly led to this conclusion was 
a study of all the houses of Chorio, the medieval (?)-Post- 
Byzantine village in the slopes of the hill crowned by 
the castle of Chorio,** which was the main and probably 
the only settlement on the island during the 17th, 18th 
and the early 19th century on Chalke.*’ According to 
this study, the kyphes of Chorio, most of them of Type 
C, standing on a slope opposite the one occupied by the 
present Chorio, are the oldest type of house in Chorio,* 
followed by nine other types in chronological order, 
quite a lot for such a time span, making the kyphes at 
the bottom quite early. Moreover, we know that in the 
Post-Byzantine period, when most of the inhabitants of 
the island were gathered in Chorio, kyphes were used as 
seasonal dwellings. But the number of existing kyphes 
in the countryside was already excessive, so there must 
have been no real need to build new ones.*®’ Therefore, 
kyphes as a whole may be assigned to the period from 
the 9th-10th centuries to the end of the Hospitaller 
period (early 16th century). 


Kyphes are found either in clusters of about ten, 
together with a chapel, forming hamlets, or two or three 
along with a chapel, functioning probably as pastoral 
settlements. In a few cases, it seems that they even 
served as cells in monastic establishments.” I have so 
far come across ten hamlets, comprising nine to fifteen 
kyphes, while the most usual number is twelve.*' On 
the basis of the archaeological data, that is the chapels 
belonging to them, their nuclei range in date from the 
11th to the 15th century.” About the same time, that is 





°6 A 15th century Hospitaller castle on the ruins of a Hellenistic one 
(Sigala 2011, part A, 275). 

7 At the beginning of the 19th century, began the abandonment of 
Chorio, when the inhabitants started moving to the harbour 
settlement of Emporeios (Sigala 2000, 475-476, 480-481). 

8 Zervou 2000, 23, pl. 4. 

°° Recently, at least, most kyphes did not belong to anyone and the 
locals would seek refuge to any one suiting their need. It should 
be mentioned here that my study of medieval Chalke apart from 
the archaeological evidence, was methodologically based on a 
comparative study with life in Late Post-Byzantine Chalke, for 
which there is enough written evidence and which does not differ 
dramatically from life in the Midde Ages. 

 Sigala 2013, 96; Sigala 2014, 569. 

* In this article the term village is often used instead of hamlet. For 
the term village in Byzantium, as well as its size, see Ellis 2005, 89; 
Kyritsis and Smyrlis 2005, 439; Laiou 2005, 36, 37, 44, 45; Lefort 2005, 
291; Gerstel 2015, 10-43. For the villages of Chalke, see Sigala 2014, 
565. 

© Sigala 2011, part A, 256. 
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around 1000, have been dated the first known villages 
of Mani in Greece (10th century)® and in the district of 
Salento in Southern Italy.” 


The kyphe hamlets are found in the interior of the 
island, presumably as a precaution against pirates, on 
or near the main track leading, ever since antiquity, 
from the east end of the island, where the main 
harbour was located, westwards to the district of Ais 
Yannis o Alarga. From east to west one encounters the 
medieval hamlets of Chorio, Andramassos, Katsias, 
Signi, Kissos, Koila and Amali. The only exemption is 
the village of Kefali, which lies away from the main 
track, near the sea, at the west end of the island. Very 
often, such as in the case of Koila, Kissos, Katsias 
and Signi, the hamlets occupy the places of ancient 
settlements, something common in Mani as well.® 
Some villages, like Chorio, Amali, Maroni, Kissos 
and Andramassos, spread over the slopes, leaving 
the valley bottom free for cultivation, a practice 
also known from Early Byzantine settlements in the 
Lakonian Mani (paliomaniatikoi oikismoi).* 


In some villages like Koila, Kefali, Vokkolia and Signi, 
kyphes stand close together, whereas in others, like 
Amali, Andramassos, Kissos, Maroni and Chorio, 
they are scattered almost in a line, apart from each 
other. Sometimes two or three cluster together in a 
‘neighbourhood’, and may have belonged to extended 
families. Very rarely ‘twins’ or double kyphes are 
encountered, either two, side by side (Figure 13), or 
one divided into two. Generally, they have various 
orientations, even inside the same settlement, and very 
rarely do they face each other, a characteristic which 
probably assured the privacy of each ‘household’. Three 
hamlets, Katsias, Signi and Maroniy, lie so close to each 
other that they seem to be parts of a bigger settlement. 


The infrastructure of these settlements is very basic. It 
includes a chapel - apart from very few cases -,”’ cisterns, 
threshing floors, and voues, that is, grain-pits for 
storing wheat and barley.” The chapel was an essential 
element of the medieval village, since work in the 
fields and prayer were very closely connected.” Unlike 
other places though, where the village is organized 
around the church,” on Chalke the chapel, with the 
exemption of Signi, lies at one end of the village. In 





® Panayotidi 1989, 316. 

* The Middle Byzantine village Quattro Macine in Salento, Italy 
(Safran 2005, 185). 

6 Moschos and Moschou 1981, 7. 

6 Moschos and Moschou 1981, 62. 

° The kyphe-villages of Alimounta, Vokkolia and Kritharia. I have yet 
to visit the third one (Kritharia). 

® Sigala 2011, part A, 206-208. See also, Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 36, 
where a 13th century inscription from Mani mentioning a threshold. 
° Sigala 2011, part A, 209-210. 

7 Safran 2005, 189-190. 

1 See e.g., Panakton, a 14th-15th century settlement in Boeotia 
(Gerstel 2015, 8). 


Figure 13. Chalke, Amali, the 
‘twin kyphes’ X49.5 and X49.6 
(© M.Z. Sigala). 





every village there are public cisterns. Sometimes there 
is a plateau around the cistern, or a widening of the 
path, as at Amali. That is, when a gathering point for 
the inhabitants exists, like at a cistern, an open space is 
created, a feature found elsewhere, as well.” Threshing 
floors usually lie each outside its kyphe, where it would 
serve as a courtyard throughout the year, apart from 
the period of threshing. Only Kefali is an exemption, 
because there the threshing floors are all gathered 
together in a ‘threshing place’ (alonotopos) (Figure 14).” 
Near the threshing floors are voues. In some villages, 
like Koila and Katsias, there are also wine-presses;” 





2 See e.g., Geraki in Peloponnese (Simatou and Christodoulopoulou 
1991, 85). 

* For threshing places, see Germanidou 2004, 100. 

™ Sigala 2011, part A, 248, 266. 
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Figure 14. Chalke, Kefali, 
alonotopos (threshing place) 
(© M.Z. Sigala). 


there are windmills. In two 
cases, Kefali and Amali, a path crosses the settlement. 
Everywhere there are fields surrounded by stone- 
fences. Burials have been found next to the chapels,” 
and most probably the Post-Byzantine cemetery at 
Chorio occupies the site of a medieval cemetery. In 
case of danger, the inhabitants would take shelter in 
neighbouring caves or in the castle of Chorio. 


in Amali”® and Katsias 


The archaeological data show that the economy of 
kyphe-villages, that is of settlements of about ten kyphes, 
was mainly agricultural.’”’ The only kyphe-village which 





> Papaeftychiou 2008, 330. 

© Sigala 2011, part A, 286. 

” For the economy and the society of Chalke during the Hospitaller 
period, see Sigala 2014. 
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seems to have had a different economy, is Alimounta, 
consisted of eight kyphes and a spilios, a cave hut; it has 
only two threshing floors, while, on the other hand, it 
has three cisterns and kyphes with a fenced courtyard 
for the watering, gathering and milking of the animals, 
characteristics which show that the economy of the 
settlement was mainly pastoral.’ 


Mainly pastoral are all the smaller settlements with 
fewer than six kyphes, like Vokkolia, Kokka, Myloi, 
Lathimoi, Laggonia and Pampakies. In other cases, like 
Andries, the emphasis is given equally on agriculture 
and livestock farming. The main criteria used to 
characterize a settlement as pastoral are the large 
number of cisterns, always in comparison to the 
number of kyphes, the existence of fenced courtyards 
for the gathering of the animals (Figure 15), and the 
lack or small number of threshing floors. Finally, 
some other small settlements were characterized as 
monastic mainly, but not exclusively, on the basis of 
their location, even though they do not differ at all 
from other settlements regarding infrastructure and 
organization.” 


Generally, the picture given by all these settlements is 
that of an entirely primitive form of habitation with 
elementary organization and structure. This picture, 
though, does not differ from that of Byzantine villages 
elsewhere, as for example in Mani.®° This reflects the 
poverty of the people of the countryside in this period,* 
and highlights the powerful contrast with urban life.” 





© Sigala 2014, 567-568. 

” Sigala 2013. 

°° Remnants of medieval settlements have been identified elsewhere 
in the Dodecanese, e.g. on Saria, an islet north of Karpathos and 
AgiaTriada at Spitakia on Telos, but nowhere else in that extent and 
with this type of housing. 

8! Ousterhout 2005, 6, 7, 9. 

®2 Compare, for example, with the houses in the town of Rhodes at 
the same time (Kollias 1994, 24, 27, 60). 
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Figure 15. Chalke, Alimounda, 
the kyphe X59.2 with a fenced 
courtyard (© M.Z. Sigala). 


Kyphes add a special, unique, man-made feature to 
the countryside of Chalke, entirely harmonized with 
its barren landscape. Dating them to the Middle Ages 
should serve as a stimulus to date and protect similar 
buildings elsewhere, both in Greece but also in other 
areas of the Mediterranean and beyond, which are 
not lucky enough to be assigned a date on the basis of 
chapels near them or other archaeological evidence. 
Thus, they are often vaguely labeled as relatively 
recent, although some, like the mitata on Crete,** some 
of the cells of Tenos and Kythnos, mitatoi on Naxos, or 
even the voltoi on Leukas could also be medieval. 


Finally, the gathering of kyphes in clusters, usually near 
a chapel, and the formation of hamlets and of pastoral 
and monastic settlements, allows scholars to penetrate 
into the naive, troglodytic way of life of the inhabitants 
of Chalke during the obscurity of the Middle Ages. 
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Summary 


OL KU@EC THC XGAKNC. MLA LOPMH TPWTOYOVS PHECALWVIKNC 
KQTOLKLACS OTO LLKPO VOL THS AwdSeKkavioou 


H vmai8poc tho XaAKno Eival Katdomaptn pe Eva 
E1N0C TETPOKTLOTWV KAAUBwWV TOU Eival YVWoTES OTHV 
TOTLKN OIMAEKTO WC KU@EC. LYVEPA OWCOVTAL TEPITOU 
dlakdolES TAVW oto vot. “Exyovv eAAetoeidéc, 1 
TEptmtov EAAEIPOELOEC, GYNUA KATOWEWS CTO EOWTEPIKO 
(Figures 1, 3a-b) evw, e€wtepiKd, 01 MEploodteEpEc Eivar 
KukAotepeic Kat eAdyiotes eAAewoeidetc (Figure 2) 
YH oxeddv opSoywviec (Figure 4). Efwtepikd, to unKoc 
TOU KUUMIVETAL ATO 3 EWS 8 UL. MEPtMov, EVW TO TAATOC 
Tovg amd 1,50 éwo 2,50 pw. Elva KataoKeVvaoUEvES 
amo HEyaAd KOUUATIA aKaTEpyactwv Ppdxwv, XwpIc 
OUVOETIKO KOVIAUa, Tov Elogxouv otadiaKka Tp0C 
TA EMAVW KATA TO EKPOPIKO OVOTNHMa (Figure 5). Qc 
«KAELOLO» OTHV KOPUGN TS KAUaPAC YPNOIWEVOVV, OTHV 
TAELOVOTNTA TOUG, AKATEPYAGTA UAKPOOTEVA KOMUATIO 
Bodxwv, unKouc 1 u. mepimou (Figure 6). Le eAdy1otEc 
NEPINTWOEIS THV KaUdpa «KAEtvoUV», avTi yla Bodxot, 
cehappa emecepyaoueves paKpdootevec mAakoeldeic 
TMETpEC. ECwtepikd, ektoc and Atyec Etaipeoeic, n 
KATAXOKEUN UE Tous Ppdyouc Eivar emevdouuEVN HE 
ulKpouc, apyouc Ai®ouc. Eviote, O6mwso oe KU@N OTO 
«xwp1d ota KoiAa» (Figure 7), n omota orepa eivant 
ULooyKpEulovEevn, SiaKkpivetat, e€wtepiKkd, STAN Epa 
uiKpwv AtOwv, Kat Tov MIWavoTata Eival oO KaVOVAC. 
Me tnv tomo8étnon AtOwv Kal «matEeAldco», nN oTEyN, 
efWTEplkd, yivetor eninedn (Figure 2). Kata Kavova, 
EXOVV EVA UOVO AVOLYUG, THV MOPTA, O1 MaApactadec THC 
omotac elval, ovyvd, ueydAor Aagevpevor Sduor amd 
APXALOTEPA KTNPla, cE SEUTEPN xpNjon. Oupd@vdAda dev 
vmnpxav. Ac damtedo YPNOlUEVE TO PuCIKd Eda@oc. EKTOC 
QMO THY Tpootacia amd tov duvato NAlo to KaAoKatpt 
Kal TH Ppoxn Ka1 TO KPVO Tov XEIUWVa, SEV PaivEeTar va 
TrapEtxav aAAEC OVEGELS GTOUG EVOIKOUC TOUG. 


Tlapduoies KaAvBEc, Ktloueves «Ev EnpwW» Kata TO 
EKMOPIKO OVOTHUA, aTaAVTOUV Tavtov otn Meooyelo 
KQL OXl UWOvo. TeviKoTEpa, TO EKMOPIKO ovVOTHUA 
dSOuNons xpnoivoromOnke diaypovikd, amd THv VoTEpN 
veoA81kN TEpiodo Kal oe OAN THv MpolotopiKn Kal 
TOUG 1OTOPIKOUC XPOvoUG, LEXPL Kal TOV 190 alwva, 
VIX INV KOTACKEUN SIAPOPWV KTIOUATWV, aAVapECH 
OTA OMOla Elval OL UUKHVaiKOL BoAWTOL Ta@ol Kal 
oploueva votepoBbuCavtiva exkAnodKia tho Trvov. 
Xtn XGAKnH, Ol TEPIGOOTEPES KUMEC oXETIGOVTAL LE 
HECALWVIKG EKKANOAKIA TOU PpicKOVTAL KOVTA TOUC Kal 
XPOVOAOYOUVTOL KAT’ AVTLOTOIXIA GTOUS HEGALWVIKOUG 
xpovouc (ep. 1000-1500). «Mvnueto-KAedi» yia tH 
xpovoAcynon twv KU@wv amoteAsi To eKkAnodKi 
Tyg Tavaytag Odnyntpias n Evviauepiticoac, mov 
APXIKA PALVETOL MWS NTAV Kal TO 1d10 Lia KU—~H, Tov, 
OUUPWVA LE ETLYPAON, WETATPATNKE o€ EKKANOGKI Kal 
SLAKOOUNONKE HE TOLXOYpAgiEs, CUUPWVa HE ETLYPACN, 
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to 1367. H entypa@n auth anotedel, Kata TH yyvwun 
uas, terminus ante quem ylia tnv mAElovotnta tTwv 
KVOWV THC XdAknc. Evtwuetacv, GAAa apyarodoyiKa 
dedoHEVa, OmWS N EvpEon EAANVIOTIKWV TOTXWV 
KQL APXITEKTOVIKWV UEAWV KAaoIKTIS TEp1Od0U TOU 
Boiokovtal EvowuaTWHEVa oe dSeUTEPN XPNoN otNv 
TOLXOTIOLIA KUMWV, KABWC KOL Lia KUON Tov Eival 
KTIOMEV TAVW oTa EpEimia mMaAMLOYpLOTLAVIKNS 
Baotlikns, divovv Eva aogadéc terminus post quem 
VIX TIC KUMEC, TPOGdLOPICOVTaCG ETOL TA YPOVIKA pla 
KATAOKEUNS TWV TAAQLOTEPWV WC ECC: ETA TOV 70 
OLWVA, OTAV KATAOTPEMOVTAL Ol MAAMLOXPLOTLAVIKEG 
BaoiAiKés, Kal Tplv TO 1367. MaAlota 01 MPWTES TpPETEL 
VO KTIOTHKAV YUPW ota 1000, EPdoov AYES KUMPES TOV 
Tadadtepov tunov (tUmov A’) PptoKovtal Kovtd o€ 
EKKANOAKLA TOU XPOVOAOYOUVTOL AUTH TV EMoXN. 


[10 Vol EVIOXUGOULE TEPLOGOTEPO TNV EMLYELDNUATOAOYIa 
Ua TVW OTH XpovoAdYNoON TWV KU@WV, GE AUTO TO 
apOpo EMiKevTpWONKaUE OTO TapadEtyua EVvdC PIKPOU 
XWPLOV KU@WV, TOV «Xwplov ota Kotha». AmoteAeitar 
amo dwoeka KU@EC, Lia exKAnoia tov llov alwva, 
tov ‘A1-LabBa, otépvec, adAwvia Kor Bovec, dSnAadn, 
omopoAaKkkouc yla tTHV amoOnKEVoNn TWV OITNPOv. 
Amodet€aue OT1, AKOUA Kal AV KdMOLEG KU@EC Elva 
UETOYVEVEOTEPEC, OL TMEPIOOOTEPES TpEMEL va Eival 
ovyXpoves we TOV pEoobuUCavtivd vad, EMdooV ol 
SLAGTAOEIC TOV — UEyaAEC yla Ta SedouEeVa TNS XaAKknc - 
UIOdELKVUOUV OTL O ‘Aic-LaBBac amd thy apy KTIOTHKE 
WC KEVOPLAKOG» VadC. 


ME Ula TPWTH PATIA, UMAPXOVV TPEIC SLAMOPETIKOI 
TUMOL KUQWV, TOU AVTATOKPiVOVTal OTN XpovoAoyIKh 
toug e€éhién. O1 Kb@ec Tinov A’ (Figure 8) eivat 
KATOXOKEVAGHEVES amd pia pov oElpd pEydAwV 
akatépyaotwv Bodxywv, mov dsnuloupyovv uia edAa~pa 
BoAwty otEyn, TOoO EGWTEPIKK GOO Kal ECWTEPIKA. 
Mmopovv va xpovoAoynBovv yvpw oto 1000. H 
TAELOWN@ia TWV KUMPWV avI|KOUV oTov TUNO B’ (Figures 
1-2). Autéc eivar eAAgioeldeic oto EoWTEpIKO KAI 
TEPITOV KUKAIKES EEWTEPIKG, ELVOL KTIOMEVES LE HEVOAG 
QKATEpyaoTA KoUUdTIaA Ppdywv Kal EMEvovpEVES 
ue dSimAn oElpd pikpwWv Aibwv Ee~WtEpIiKa KAI EXOVV 
eminedn, ECWTEPIKA, OTEYN. XpovoAoyovvtal amd Tov 
11o EXPL KAI TOV 150 aIWva. O1 KUMEC TOTO I” (Figure 
4) dia~épovv and exeivec tov Tbmov B’ wo Tpoc To 
ueye8oc, Elvar yeyaAvtepEec, Kal ECWTEPIKG, AVTI ylo 
KUKAIKEC Elvar oxEd0v opPoywviecs. XpovoAoyovvtat 
yUpW ota 1500. 


Ol KUMEG, KATOLES OPEC, GE UIKPES OUAOES TWV OEKA 
TMEpPIMOV, KATA KaAVOVa UAC Kal UE Eva EKKANOAKI, 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


OXNUATIGOVV UIKPA AypOTIKa xwpIa, Evw aAAEC Popes 
OVO H TpEIg Wadi - Kal TAAL KaTa KaVOvVa Yai Kal YE 
EVA EKKANOAKL — GXNMATICOVV TOINEVIKES KOL EVIOTE 
KML MOVAOTIKES EYKATAOTAOEIC. H vmOdOUN aUTwV 
TWV KXWPLWV» KAL EYKATAOTAGEWV Elval aTAOvOTATN: 
Ayes KUMEG, Eva EKKANOAKL, KATIOLES OTEPVEC, AAWVIGL, 
Bovec, wavtpes yia ta Cwa. OAa avtavaKkAovv thv 
AVEXELA TWV AVOPWRWV THS UTaiBpoU TNS EMoXNS TOU 
KaTOLKNONkay. 
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Or Kv@eo mpoo8ETouv Eva id1aitepo povadiKd 
XAPAKTHPIoTIKO otTnv vumaibpo tyo XdAkno. H 
xpovoAdynon toucg otov Méeoaiwva waco vmoXypEwvel 
va KolTaouue YE LEyaAUTEPN TpOooyN TIC TETPIVEG 
KaAvBec Kar oe aAAEC TEploxés Tou EAAAdIKOU YWPOD, 
aoAAG Kat THS Meooyetou yevikotepa, Tov dev Eixav THV 
TUX] TWV KUQWV, WOTE Va UTOPOLV va xpovoAoynBovv 
ue Paon apyaroAoy1ka 1 Eemtypag~ika dedoueva, Kal ylo 
QUTO EXOVV YEVIKG kat Adptota GVAANPSNV tomoBetNVEt 
OtToOUG UETaBUCAVTIVOUS Xpovouc. 


Bent Entrances in Fortifications of the Middle 
and Late Byzantine Period’ 


Stavros I. Arvanitopoulos 


Abstract 


Successive gates piercing the walls are usually placed on the same axis. However, bent entrances, which remarkably increase the 
protection and the defensive capacity of a gate, are not uncommon. They appear in a small number of Middle and mostly Late 
Byzantine defences as well as in fortifications of both Arabs and Crusaders, particularly from the late 12th century onwards. The 
common source of all seems to be the Byzantine strongholds of North Africa of the 6th century. 


Key words: Late Byzantine period, Arabs, Crusaders, defensive architecture, wall gates 


Introduction 


Both the original united Roman state and the later post 
fourth-century eastern part of the Empire, initiated 
the development of a network of fortifications in 
their widely dispersed areas of control around the 
Mediterranean basin. The aim was to stabilize their 
extensive borders and at the same time to ensure 
successive lines of defence in the case of a breakthrough 
and subsequent invasion by Barbarian tribes, an 
increasingly common occurrence from the 6th century 
onwards. Such planning included an impressive number 
of works along the Danube and the Near Eastern and 
North African borders and particularly in the mainland 
of the Empire, where strategic points, crossroads, 
natural passes and urban centres were fortified. The 
main principles governing the design and construction 
of the various fortifications were formulated during the 
unprecedented building programme of the first half 
of the 6th century, initiated by Justinian I (527-565). 
With some minor changes and improvements, these 
remained unaltered until the end of the Empire in the 
mid-15th century. 


One of the key elements of the fortifications was the 
disposition of the mainand postern gates that perforated 
the walls, which were typically arranged according to 
the Roman pattern. They were protected either by a 
single tower, in which case they were constructed in 
contact with it or very close by; or, as was more often 
the case, protected by two large towers on either side of 
the entrance. Gates were also often installed in the base 
of towers themselves; either as single closures or as a 
pair, one on the front face of the tower and one at the 
back, presenting a double obstacle for any attacker who 
had to pass through two successive strictly controlled 
gates to enter the fortress. These were typically located 
along the same axis (Figure 1), in which case one was 
opened by being drawn upwards, usually made of metal 
grilles or thin panels (portcullis), while the second 
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consisted of a door made of wooden panels, often with 
metal plating to prevent it from being set on fire. 


Bent entrances! were also common, with the outer gate 
opening to the side of a tower protruding from the line 
of the wall. In this case the attacker would be forced 
to make a right-angled turn after penetrating the first 
gate, in order to gain access to the second. This pattern 
increased the gate’s defensive capability significantly 
since: 


1. The attackers would lose momentum as they 
had to change direction at least twice and to 
enter the tower in single file. 

2. The attackers were exposed to the fire of the 
defenders from the crenellations, since they had 
to approach the outer gate in parallel with the 
wall. 

3. Once through the outer gate, the attackers were 
confined within the dark and narrow tower, 
which would have restricted their ability to 
move, while at the same time leaving them 
vulnerable to fire from the walls and ceiling (if 
loopholes and machicolations were present). 

Once within the tower, retreat was difficult or 

impossible. 

5. The fact that the outer gate faced sideways 
meant that battering rams or other mechanisms 
could not be deployed. 


Examples of bent entrances 


Bent entrances at the ground floor level of towers are 
encountered in the fortifications of both the Middle 





* This discussion is an extended version of a paper of the same title 
presented at the Thirtieth Symposium of Byzantine and Post- 
Byzantine Archaeology and Art of the Christian Archaeological 
Society, held in Athens on the 14-16th of May 2010 (Arvanitopoulos 
2010). 

1 Known as porte en chicane (French) or bashura (Arab) (Hakim 2010, 
60). 
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(© S.I. Arvanitopoulos). 


and Late Byzantine periods. The south wall of the inner 
bailey of Ankara castle was reconstructed during the 
reign of Michael III (842-867) by the future emperor 
Basil I (867-886) in 859 (dated exactly by an inscription 
found at the site), as part of a plan for strengthening the 
outdated fortifications during the period of counter- 
attacks against the Arabs in Asia Minor.’ A twin-tower 
complex was erected in the middle of the south wall, 
with an outer gate at its eastern facade. The respective 
gate facing the castle’s interior perforates the north 
wall of the bastion, forcing attackers to make a right 
turn. 


In the Meander valley to the east of Aydin in Western 
Asia Minor, the town of Mastaura had already been 





? Foss 1977, 79-80. After the original wall (built in c. 270 AD) was 
destroyed, the town was re-fortified in the 7th century, c.656-661 
(Foss 1977, 32, 60, 74). For the fortification of Ankara in general, see 
Lawrence 1983, 204-209. 


Figure 1. Mystras, Gate E4, view from the North 
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a fortified urban centre since the 
Roman period and remained part 
of the Byzantine Empire until the 
1260s, when it was occupied by the 
emir of Menteshe and abandoned.’ 
Constructed during the 12th or first 
half of the 13th century,’ the castle 
gate opens to the west side of the 
tower and the corresponding inner 
gate opens on its north side.° 


The core of the Kalamata castle, which 
was in existence prior to the Latin 
occupation, was added to and subject 
to continuous repairs from the early 
13th until the beginning of the 18th 
century.’ Entry to the inner bailey 
was via a gate within a tower in the 
east wall (Figure 2). Those ascending 
the path which runs almost parallel 
to the wall would approach the side 
of the tower which extended from the 
line of the fortifications. They would 
pass through the arched gate on its 
northern side and then make a right 
turn (towards the west) inside the 
tower. After exiting the tower, they 
would make an immediate left turn 
(towards the south), in order to get 
into the inner bailey. Both the core of 
the tower and the bent entrance are 
dated to the Byzantine phase of the 
castle.’ 


The wall of the Upper Town of 
Mystras, possibly built during the 
second half of the 13th century,’ 
included two bent entrances. Tower 
Al? was the first that would have 
been encountered by those descending from the castle 
(Figure 3). It is a small trapezoid-shaped building, 
the largest part of which is almost rectangular and 
is located within the walls. A triangular-shaped part 
of the tower extends beyond the line of the walls; its 
north side was originally pierced by the currently 
blocked postern Gate E1, which was almost invisible 
from the outside and led to Diasselon, a small gully 
to the north of Mystras. The inner gate which opened 
towards the town is located in the east wall of the 
tower, forcing those entering to make a right angle 
turn to the left. Built during three separate phases, 





Barnes and Whittow 1993, 119-120, 131. 

Barnes and Whittow 1993, 129. 

Barnes and Whittow 1993, 122. 

Andrews 2006, 35. 

Andrews 2006, 33. 

Arvanitopoulos 2004, 138. 

For the tower and gate numbering, see Arvanitopoulos 2004, 93- 
110. 
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Figure 2. Kalamata, inner 
bailey gate, exterior view 
(© S.I. Arvanitopoulos). 





Tower A2 was located a little further down the slope. 
The tower encloses and at the same time protects Gate 
E2, current Entrance C to the archaeological site,” 
which is in the north wall and remained in the same 
location during all three construction phases (Figure 
4). Since the opposite south and west walls are blind, 
those entering would have had to follow an angular 
route once inside the tower, by having to turn to the 
left. Both gates were small and must have served a 
military purpose. 





© For the restoration works, see Arvanitopoulos 2004, 95. 
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Figure 3. Mystras, Upper Town, 
Tower Al, exterior view 
(© S.I. Arvanitopoulos). 


The kind of double gates discussed in this paper are also 
known in the areas of the Empire that were occupied by 
the Latins. It is encountered for example at the south 
bailey of the Palaiokastro (Old Castle) at Navarino, 
where at the end of a path parallel to the wall, the gate 
opens into a massive tower. The outer gate perforates 
the east wall, while the inner is located in the north 
wall. The fortification appears to have been constructed 
in three phases, although these cannot be accurately 
dated."' The inner bailey is attributed to Nicholas II of 





4 Triposkoufi and Tsitouri 2002, 78. 
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Figure 4. Mystras, Upper Town, Gate E2, view from the Northeast 
(© S.I. Arvanitopoulos). 


Saint Omer (1282-1289),” while the outer is possibly 
dated to the first phase of Venetian rule (1423-1500).¥ 


Many more examples of fortifications with similar gate 
layouts and dates are encountered in the Near East, 
attributed both to the Arabs and the Crusaders. The 
following gates are typical of those from the Arab world. 
The Bab al-Qantara gates in Toledo (c. 850),' the Puerta 
Nueva gates in Granada (11th century),’> both in Spain, 
and the Bab al-Mudarraj (c. 1200)'° and Burg ez-Zefer 
gates (1176-1184/1203-c. 1250), both in Cairo. In the 
latter, the outer gate opens into the lateral south side of 
a quadrilateral tower and the inner gate opens from its 





2 Zias and Kontogiannis 2004, 40. 

‘3 Papathanasopoulos and Papathanasopoulos 2000, 44. 
14 Petersen 1996, 284, s.v. Toledo. 

15 Petersen 1996, 100, s.v. Granada. 

16 Abdel-Hamid 2009, 5, 28. 
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west side.!’ The gate at Al-Kerak 
in Jordan was added to the pre- 
existing fortifications erected by the 
Crusaders after 1188. It had a double 
turn: at the end of the ramp leading 
to the outer gate, those entering 
had to turn right; there was then an 
immediate left turn inside the tower, 
leading to a second ramp which 
provided access to the interior of the 
castle.'® Similar layouts can be found 
in the gates in the fortifications at 
Rabat in Morocco (12th century)” and 
the Baalbek gate in Lebanon (1213- 
1224), with an obligatory right turn 
after the entrance of the south gate 
tower.” In the city of Aleppo in Syria 
(late 12th to early 13th century), there 
were five changes of direction once 
inside the massive portal of the town 
(Figure 5).27 Other examples include 
the gate at the Qal’at Najm castle in 
Northern Syria” and the Bab-al-Hawa 
gate in Homs (Emesa) (1271), which is 
currently blocked by a wall.” 


The Sadne castle (Saladin castle/ 
Qal’at Salah Al-Din) in Syria (after 
1108/9), built by the Crusaders, 
includes two examples of such gates. 
The first was in the inner fortress, 
located on the ground floor of a tower 
which was isolated from the upper 
levels and accessible from an outside 
ramp leading up to the gate followed 
by a left turn. The second was similar 
to the former, located in the town wall 
and included a right turn.” A double 
turn layout was used at in Bourzey 
castle in Syria (prior to 1188), one to 
the right to pass through the outer gate and one to the 
left to exit the gate tower.”* At Qal’at Subeibe castle, 
also in Syria (1129-1132), there were two gates which 
directed those entering to turn right.”’ In Beaufort in 
Lebanon (1139-1190), the inner gate of the upper castle 
leads to a corridor which is straight at first, before 
turning to the right.”* At the famous Krak des Chevaliers 
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Toy 1985, 106, 109. 

Miiller-Wiener 1966, 47, pl. 4. 

Petersen 1996, 244, s.v. Rabat. 
Miiller-Wiener 1966, 54, pl. 10. 

Stierlin 2002, 208; Gonnella 2007, 113, 115. 
Michaudel 2006, 114. 

King 2002, 46, 50. 

Boase 2007, 152. For the fortress and inner buildings construction 
phases, see Grandin 2007; Mesqui 2007-2008. 
5 Kennedy 2008, 87, fig. 13, 91, 93. 

© Kennedy 2008, 81, fig. 12, 83. 
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Figure 5. Syria, Aleppo, 
the main portal, view 
from the Southwest 
(© S.I. Arvanitopoulos). 


in Syria, the outer main gate which was added either 
during the early 13th century” or sometime after the 
middle,*° opens to the east side of the tower, while the 
interior gate is located in the south wall (Figures 6-7). 
At Chateau Pélerin (Atlit fortress) in Israel (c. 1217), 
each of the three towers on the east side features a 
pair of gates at its narrow sides.>! In Anemourion (mod. 
Anamur) in Cilicia (probably dated to the 13th century), 
bent entrances are encountered at three towers, in the 
northern, western and southern sides.” At Kyrenia on 
Cyprus (dated to the 14th century), the central gate 
opens to the northern side of a rectangular tower and 
those entering had to turn left.* The specific gate 
arrangement is also found in the fortifications built by 
Armenians in Cilicia, for example at Sis (dated to the 
12th century).™4 


Discussion 


Interms of the original appearance of the bent entrance, 
the view expressed by perhaps the greatest scholar of 
Arab architecture, K.A.C. Creswell, is generally accepted. 
He attributed it to Abbasids, arguing that it appeared 
for the first time following the Prehistoric period at the 
four gates of the circular walls of Baghdad, founded in 
762 AD.*® The urban fabric and fortifications of the town 
are known only from written sources, since they have 
been totally destroyed. The walls may possibly have 





29 Boase 1977, 155. 

°° Miiller-Wiener 1966, 60-61, pl. 14. 

51 Boase 1977, 157-158, fig. 8. 

32 Fedden and Thomson 1957, 106-107. 
3 Megaw 1977, 201, fig. 10, 202. 

34 Fedden and Thomson 1957, 51-52, 95. 
35 Creswell 1958, 163. 
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plan of the eastern gate 
(based on: Miiller-Wiener 1966, 61, pl. 14). 
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had four identical towers in a cruciform layout, slightly 
protruding from the line of the walls. Each tower had 
one gate on the left side when viewed from the outside, 
which led to the interior and a second on the long side, 
which was set at right angles to the outer gate and 
opened into the town.*° 


However, in North Africa, Charles Diehl detected 
several such gates in fortifications dating to the 
Justinian period (527-565), such as at Ain-Tounga in 
Tunisia and Ksar Bellezma in North-eastern Algeria 
(Figure 8).°” Creswell’s review of all of the North African 
examples cited earlier by Diehl*® was not adequately 
documented and therefore does not negate the dating 
and conclusions of Diehl. His review pointed to one 
certainty though, namely that these types of entrances 
were mainly located at smaller gates of minor 
importance, rather than at the main gates of these 
fortresses.” 


But one should also not ignore the descriptions of the 
sixth-century historian Prokopios of Caesarea (c. 500- 
c. 558), who described in his renowned writings [epi 
Ktloudtwv (De Aedificiis), some of the fortifications 





36 Creswell 1958, 166. 

37 Diehl 1896, 160. For bent entrances in North African fortifications 
in general and examples, see Pringle 1981, 170-171, 182, 238. 

38 Creswell 1958, 176-178. 

*° For exceptions, see Pringle 1981, 170. 
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Figure 7. Syria, Krak des Chevaliers, 
tower of the main gate, exterior 
view. (© S.I. Arvanitopoulos), 





Figure 8. Algeria, Ksar Bellezma, gate plan 
(based on: Diehl 1896, 160). 


initiated by Emperor Justinian. He provided a 
description of the walls of Athyra on the south coast 
of Thrace, stating inter alia that, ‘the gates were not 
located between the towers, as was often the case 
in other fortresses, but at the lateral, protruding 
short sides of the wall, unseen by the enemies, being 
undetectable at the back’.*° In addition to the location 





© Prokopios, On Buildings, 296: 20-24. 
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of the gates at the sides of the towers, Prokopios 
pointed out the usefulness of the approach, rendering 
the gates essentially invisible to attackers. Moreover, it 
is apparent that this was not the usual layout but an 
innovation of the Justinian period. 


In the light of the above, it is clear that the adoption of 
the principle of the bent entrance dates to earlier than 
the 8th century and therefore an alternative origin 
should be sought. Two centuries before its appearance 
in the walls of Baghdad, the design was being used in 
Byzantine fortresses in Europe and in North Africa, 
dated to the first half of the 6th century. The Arabs had 
direct contact with North Africa from the beginning 
of their attempted conquest, to the period when they 
were in control of the region. Throughout this period 
they renovated and modernized the fortifications. 
The existence of Arab art borrowing from Byzantine 
architecture, sculpture, painting and minor arts has 
long been documented."! It is therefore likely that the 
specifics of ground floor gate layout would be similarly 
adopted. 


The revival of the bent entrance by the Arabs in the 
late 12th century and its extensive use during the early 
13th century, followed by its incorporation in Crusader 
fortresses in the Near East and in the Greek speaking 
world during the Latin occupation, can be attributed 
to the boost given to the art of fortification during 
the Crusades, which led to the inevitable exchange of 
ideas between attackers and defenders. The constant 
aim of both was to rectify the existing fortifications’ 
weaknesses. On the other hand, the invaders intended 
to build strongholds of the states they created on the 
territories they occupied, which could meet the new 
conditions of war-making and siege. 


Among the few surviving Byzantine examples, one 
could also detect one reborrowing: the Early Christian 
standards of the 6th century affected the Arab 
conquerors of the area and, through the new Arab 
fortifications and the repairs and improvement of 
existing fortifications by them, the age-old standards 
were reintroduced to the Byzantines, without failing to 
influence the Crusaders and, through them, the Latin 
West. The lack of examples dated to the intermediate 
period (apart perhaps from the walls of Ankara) and the 
simultaneous presence in Arab, Crusader and Byzantine 
controlled regions during the 12th and 13th centuries, 
highlights the fact that bent entrances were revived 
rather than having survived in the Byzantine world. 
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Summary 


Atado0xLKEeS UO YWVLA TUVAES OF BUTAVTLVES OXUPWOELC 
TWV HEOWV KAL VOTEPWV XYPOVWV 


Or Backes apxés mov die€movv To oYEdIAoUO Kal 
TNHV KATAOKEVUN TWV TOLKiIAWV OXUPWOEWV, OTWC 
SIALOPOWONKAV KATA THV EPAPLOYN TOV TPWTOPavovc 
OLKOOOULKOU TpCypauUaATOS Tov IoVoTtIVIavoU GTO 
a Nulov tov 60v alwva, UE pIKpes UETAaBoAEC Kal 
BeAtTwoElc Tapéuetvav avadAolwtes wo to téAoc 
TS avutoKpatopiac. Or mUAEC Kal o1 MVvAIdEC TOU 
dlaTpUTOVV Ta TEtxn aKkoAovBobv Kata Kavova TH 
pwpatkn dSidtaén: Mpootatevovtar aNd PELOVWHEVO 
MUPYO - ONOTE KATAGKEVACOVTAL EV ETAGN N OE TOA 
ULKPN AMOOTACN ATO AUTOV -, | ovvNOEOTEPA, ad dvVO 
uEyaAWV dSlaoTa&oEWV TUpyous TOU olkodouOUvVTal 
ekatepwOev. Ootdoo, sev Eival ondvia Kal 1 
TOTOVETHON TOUG GTO 1OdyElO TUPyov. LtTnv tTEAEvTaia 
NEPINTWON ANAVTWVTAL EITE WOVE EITE KATA CEevyn, 
omote diatpumovv Kai touc dVo0 EAEVOEPOUC TOlxoUG 
TOU TMUpPyov, GUVIOTWVTaCG diImAO EuTdd1I0 yla Tov 
EMITIBEMEVO, O OMOIOG MpPEMEL Va TEPAoEL aNd dVO 
diadoyikéc, amoAutwo edeyyouevec mUAEC yla va 
ELOXWPNOEL OTO EGWTEPIKO. Kata Kavova avtéc 
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tomo8etovvtar otov id1o0 déova, omdte NH Ula Eivar 
avaoupouevn, uEetaAAiKn, ye TAEyUa and paBdouc 1 
Aenta pvAAa (Katappaxty) kor n Sevtepn pe EVAwa 
pvAAg UE HETAAAIKN OvXVa EEVoUON YIa THV aTo@uynN 
TOU KIVOUVOU TUPTOANON/S TNS. 


Aev etval ondvia Ouws Kal NH youuatoerdrc didtacn: ny 
eCWTEPIKN MVAN avotyetat otnv TAA OWN MUpyou Tov 
ECEXEL ATO TN YPN Tov TElxouG, OMdTE oO EMITIBEUEVOC 
UIOXPEWVETAL -— APOUV ELGYWPNOEL — Va OTPAEL KAT’ 
opOn ywvia yia vo TEPAOEL KAL THV EOWTEPIKN TUAN, 
onoia diatpumd to ido to tetyoc. H ev Adyw didtaén 
avédver EaUatiKW>S THY MpooTacIa KOL THV AUUVTIKH 
LKavoTHta ths MVANS, Kabwe: 

A. AVQKORTETAL KOT avayKnVvV Nn opun twv 
ETMITIOEMEVWV, APOU VTOXPEWVOVTAL GE dVO 
tovAdxiotov aAAayeés KatevOvvons Kal Eicodo 
OTOV TUPYO GE OTOIXOUC TOU EVdG NH TWV dvO 
OTPATIWTWV. 


S.1. ARVANITOPOULOS: BENT ENTRANCES IN FORTIFICATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AND LATE BYZANTINE PERIOD 


Or. teAeutator exti®evtal ota mupd Twv 
MOPATETAYUEVWV TioW amd tic eEMcAtetc 
QAUUVOLEVWV, APO UTOXPEWVOVTAL va PadicovV 
TapaAAnAws Tpoc To TEetyoc yia va e1logABovv 
amd Thy TAGyla ECwtEpIKN MUAN. 

Met& tyv_ eicoodd tovc ot emitibéuevor 
eEyKAWBiCovtal + oTO EOWTEPIKO OKOTELVOD, 
otevol xwpou (tov mUpyou), mov empdcAAet 
TEPLOPLOHO TWV KIVIGEWV TOUG, EVW GVYXPOVWC 
BaAAOVTOL AMO TA TOLYWHATAa Kal THV OpognH 
(OTIC MEPINTWOEIC TOU ExovV TPOBAEPBEt TOEIKEC 
Oupidec Kat Ceuattiotpa). 

Ltnv teAevtaia mEepintwon n wetaboAn fH n 
omlo8o0xwpnon touc Eival 1d1aitépw>o duoxeEprc, 
av OX AdUVAaTN. 

KaOtotatar advvatn n EK YEpOUCS TOUS xpron 
TOALopKntikov Kplov fH GAAOUV UECOU yla TH 
didppnén twv diadoxikwv MvAV. 


To OTOLXELO TWV UO YWVIa TVAWV GTO 1O6dyELO TUPYoU 
Eugavicetar otn BuCavtivyn oxupwWHaTIKhH TWV LEOWV 
KL KUPIWG TWV VoTEepwv BUCaVTIVWV XpoOvwv. XTO 
MpayKoKpatovpEva Eda@MN THS avTOKpatopiac Etval 
ETIONS YVWOTH AUTH NH Yopen diMANs MVANS. La~we 
ToAvaplOudotEepa Etval Ta TapAdEtyUATA OXYUPWOEWV HE 
thy ev Adyw didtaén mvAWV and tHv idia TEptodo TwWVv 
Apdabwv Kat Twv Ltavpomdpwv otnv Eyyvc AvatoAn. 


Oc TIPO THY APXIKN EUPAVION Tou Ev Adyw tuToAoy1KoU 
OTOLYEIOU EXEL YIVEL yEVIKOTEpA amodeKTH N DEON 
TOV ONMAVTIKOTEpov tows peAETHTN THs apabiknc 
APXITEKTOVIKN|C, TOU K.A.C. Creswell, 0 omotoc to amédide 
otouc AbBactdec, epdoov BEWPOUVGE STI Y1A TPWTN Popa 
UETA TOUS TPOtGTOPIKOUS YPOVOUG EU@avVICETAL OTIC 
TEOOEPIC TUAES TWV KUKAIKWV TELXWV THC Baydatne, 
omoia 1OpVONKE To 762 U.X. Tov TOAEOSOUIKO 10T0 KALTHV 
OXUPWON THSTOANS YVWPICOVHE HOVO ATO Ypantéec INVES, 
KaWWS avTa EXOUV OAODGXEPWS KaTACTPAGMEL. AleBETE 
TUOAVOTATA TEOOEPIC TMAVOUOLOTUTOUGC, oTaAvpOEIoWC 
dlATETAYUEVOUG TUpyouc, EAa@pw>o MpoBaAAouEVOUG 
QMO THV MEPiMETPO TOU TEtXoUG. LE KaBEVAV ATO AUTOUG 
avoryotav ula mUAN otnv aplotepr (EEwWOev Pewuevn) 
TtAayia dwn, mov odnyovoE oto EGWTEPIKO TOU TUpyou, 
KQL Ula SEUTEPNH, OTN WAKA TAEVPA TIPOC TO EGWTEPIKO 
TNS TOANG, OE YwVia 90° We POG THY EEWTEPIKN. 


Avag@opés o€ ypantés mnyés Kal apxatoAoy1Ka 
KataAona KaABLOTOUV GAGES OTL OVO ALWVES VWPITEPa 
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AMO THV EUPAVION Tou ota TEixn THS Baydatnc To Ev 
NOyw oto1yeio E~apudCetar oe PuCavtiva oyupa Tov 
a NUicEWS TOV 60U AlWVa, TOOO oTHV Evpwrn doo 
Kal OTH Popelo AgpiKH. H exagn twv Apabwv ue Ta 
SEUTEPH ELVAL AUEON, ED’ OGOV APXLKWC ATOTELPWVTAL 
va ta KataAdBouv Kal otn ovvEexElaA, OTAV TAEOV 
MEPLEPXOVTAL OTNV KUPLAPXIA TOUG, Ta avaKalviCovv 
Kal Ta EeKovyxpovigouv. H vrapén moAvapibuwv 
davelwvy tyo PuCavtivnsg texvNns otnv apabiky 
QPXITEKTOVIKN, YAUTTIKn, CwWypagikn, PIKpOTEXVia 
ElVAL TPO TOAAOD YVWOTH Kal TEKUNPLWHEVN. Metacu 
Twv Saveiwv Oa TpEMEL GUVETIWC va TEPIANPOET kal H 
OVYKEKPILEVNY SIALOPO@won TwWv didvuUWV TLAWV oTO 
LOOYELO TUPYov. 


H avaBiwon ths TpaKtikr¢ TWV O1AdOXIKWV UTO Ywvla 
TUAWV amd tous ‘Apabec ota TEAN Tov 120u alwva, 
EKTETAMEVN XPNON TNS and Touc id1ouc amd TIC APXES 
TOV 130V O1WVA, KXL OTH GUVEXELA N EMPAPUOYN TNS 
OTA OXUPA TWV LTAVPOPOPWV otHv Eyyuc AvatoAn Kat 
OTOV MpayKoKpatovuEvo EAAadIKO YWPO, pTOpOUV 
va amodo8ovv otnv 1d1aitepn WENnon Tou EdWoE OTNV 
AVOMTVEN THS OXUPWLATIKTIS ApXITEKTOvIKNS o€ Avon 
Kat AvatoAn n paKpdoxpovn ovyKpovon THs TEPIddS0OU 
TWV XTAVPOMPOPIWV KAI N Mapemouevn emiPePANuEevy 
avtahAayn WEewv pEtTacY eloPoAEWV Kal AUUVOLEVWV. 
LtabEepdc otdxoc Nrav Pebaiws apevoc va VepatevBovv 
OL AOVVAULEC TWV UMLOTALEVWV OXUPWOEWV, APETEPOV 
va aveyepBovv and touc eloBoAEic toxupa mponvpy1a 
TWV KpPATWV TOU SnpLOUpyNnoav ota KATEKTHUEVO 
EdAON, TA OMOLA VO AVTATOKPIVOVTAL OTIC VEEC OUVOT|KEG 
dietaywyns tov MOAEUOV Kal TWV TOALOPKIWV. 


“ta  evapiya  Budavtiva apadetyuata 0a 
UMOPOVOE KaVEIG va dlayVWoEL Eva AVTIOAVELO: TO 
TOACLOXPLOTLAVIKK TIPOTUTA TOV 60V ALWVa ETNPEMoAV 
touc ‘Apabec KaTAKTNTES TOU XWPOV KAL HEGW TWV 
VEWV apabIKWv OYUPWOEWV Kal TWV EMEUbdoEwv 
TOUG OE TAAMLOTEPES EMEOTPEWAV otTOUG BuUCavtivoUs, 
xwpic PeBatwo va aproovv avEernpEactoucs Kal TOUGC 
XUTAVPOMdpouS Kal HEGW AVTWV TH AativiknH Avon. H 
EAAewn xpovodAoyiKw>o EvdldUEoOWV TapaAdEelyUaTwV 
(ue povn tows etaipeon ta tetxn tho AyKUpac) Kat 
N Tavtoxpovn Tapovoia oe apabikd, otavpo~opiKa 
Kat Bucavtiva Edapn To 120 Kat 130 alwva Kab1oTK 
TiWavotepn thv avabiwon mapa thv emipiwon otov 
BuCavtivd KOouO aUTOU Tov TUMOAOYIKOU oTOIXEIoOVU. 


‘Fino al tempo delli Re di Cipro’: Retro-Gothic and 
Nostalgic Identities in Venetian Cyprus” 


Michalis Olympios 


Abstract 


The present essay examines the nature of, and the ideological background to, the retrospective Gothic style which developed in 
the architectural and sculptural production of Venetian Cyprus (1474/89-1571). The seemingly unheralded revival of thirteenth- 
and, primarily, fourteenth-century designs in sixteenth-century buildings in the capital, Nicosia, and elsewhere on the island 
is shown to have been facilitated by the local builders’ close acquaintance with these motifs through their participation in the 
numerous and extensive restoration projects of Lusignan-period monuments (1192/7-1474/89) underway in these years; and to 
have been spurred by the desire of time-honoured church institutions and the nobility alike to valorise the past as a means of 
bolstering their place within the local social and ecclesiastical landscape in the present. 


Key words: Early Modern period, Cyprus, Gothic style, architecture, historicism 


In the mid-1560s, Johann Helffrich, a burgess of Leipzig 
travelling to Jerusalem and Egypt, saw in the choir of 
the Latin cathedral of the Cypriot town of Famagusta 
‘a large and tall tomb made of splendid marble’, which 
was topped by a bishop’s effigy and bore the following 
inscription: ‘Balduin Ledigan Francese Vescovo, chi 
fatto fabricar quel Templo, Anno M.CCC.II.’.1. Other 
than a German translation of the Italian text, Helffrich 
did not offer any further comment on this fascinating 
(albeit now lost) monument to the alleged instigator 
of the present cathedral’s construction. Nevertheless, 
the established modern scholarly narrative seems to 
contradict much of the information contained herein: 
Bishop Baldwin Lambert (c. 1309-1328) was almost 
certainly not French; furthermore, there exists no clear 
evidence to implicate him in the building works at 
the cathedral prior to his accession to the see.” These 
divergences may be explained by reference to what is 
apparently the sole source for this terse text, namely 
the French inscription carved on one of the buttresses 
flanking the church’s south nave portal. The latter 
commemorated Bishop Baldwin’s reinvigoration of the 
cathedral chantier in 1311, following a noticeable slump 
during his predecessors’ episcopate.2 The confused 





“This study is but a very small token of my appreciation for the work 
of Sophia Kalopissi-Verti as both a meticulous scholar and an inspiring 
teacher. My debt of gratitude to her runs deep; if not for her eye- 
opening seminars on the art of the Latin East, my career - and life - 
would most certainly have trotted along a radically different, perhaps 
less enjoyable path. Even though I cannot aspire here to the clarity 
and ebullience with which she used to lecture on stylistic trends in 
Byzantine painting, I can only hope that she will get a kick out of 
being drawn once more into the mesmerising Greco-Latin world of 
Late Medieval and Early Modern Cyprus; a world, moreover, that she 
helped shape in our mind’s eye through her own publications. 
Feyerabend 1584, 377r. 

? For the cathedral’s architectural history and Bishop Baldwin’s 
cursus, see now Schabel 2009, 176-177; Olympios 2014b, 83-99; 
Olympios 2018, 190-205, with earlier bibliography. 

3 Imhaus 2004, vol. 1, 377: ‘Lan. de. M. e. .troi. cens .et. XI / d’Crist. a. 
III. jors. daoust. fu / despendue. lamonee. ordene / e. por. lelabour. 
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reading of the French here, when coupled with the use 
of Italian for the tomb inscription itself, would plausibly 
suggest a date for the latter (and the tomb?) in the 
period of Venetian rule over Cyprus (1474/89-1571), 
roughly two centuries after the edifice’s completion 
and the bishop’s death. 


The probable patrons of Baldwin Lambert’s 
commemorative inscription, the Famagusta cathedral 
clergy, meant to honour the prelate who had shouldered 
the considerable expenses incurred in erecting their 
resplendent Gothic building during the heyday of the 
town and the Lusignan kingdom (1192/7-1474/89) in the 
first half of the 14th century. This gesture of profound 
appreciation and glorification of institutional history 
and identity may at first seem exceptional - after all, 
no other such case of retrospective commemoration is 
currently known from Venetian Cyprus. Nevertheless, 
there is both art-historical and textual evidence to 
indicate that the 16th century saw a resurgence of 
interest in the architecture and monumental sculpture 
of the Lusignan period and that this revival was the 
outcome of a combination of ideological considerations 
ultimately linked to questions of collective identity, 
institutional, social or otherwise. In this short essay, I 
will limit discussion to a particular group of Venetian- 
period works, the stylistic makeup of which consciously 
evokes major landmarks of Lusignan-period architecture 
in Nicosia, the island’s capital. I shall attempt to broadly 
tackle issues of sources, chronology and patronage, 
as well as place within the wider European context; | 
will then examine the practicalities of resuscitating 





d. liglise. d. Fam / ag’.e. comesaa. lelabour. levesq’. / Bauduin. le. dit. 
an. le pre / mier. jor. d’. septembre. do / u. quel. labour. VI. votes. d’. 
/ deus. heles. estoient. faites. e. / .X. votes. des. heles. ave. VIII. vots. 
d’. / la. nave. d’. / .liglise. e / stoit. a. fa / ire.’. Baldwin’s last name 
in the tomb inscription, ‘Ledigan’, is an obvious misreading of the 
fourteenth-century text (‘le dit an’). 


past styles, exploring the training 
background of masons and sculptors 
and their evident familiarity with 
the Lusignan buildings; and I will 
conclude with a discussion of 
the ideological incentives which 
may have fuelled such a brief yet 
remarkably tenacious revival. 


Back in fashion: ‘Gothic revival’ 
in sixteenth-century Nicosia and 
beyond 


Under the last  Lusignans, 
monumental architecture (with few 
notable exceptions) seems to have 
fallen victim to the dire financial, 
political and other circumstances 
which plagued the island throughout 
the course of the 15th century. 
The limited number of buildings, 
or parts thereof, which may be 
assigned a fifteenth-century date 
with a reasonable degree of certainty 
exhibit uncompromisingly austere 
countenances, exercise extreme 
parsimony in the employment of 
sculptural ornament and _ largely 
favour simplified structural and 
decorative schemes, handed down 
from the more prosperous and 
architecturally adventurous 14th 
century... An eloquent example 
of this trend is the northern aisle 
of Nicosia’s Greek cathedral, the 
Panagia Hodegetria (present-day Bedesten), a highly 
layered structure preserving building phases from 
Late Antiquity to the Venetian period. The fifteenth- 
century (?) masonry of the east end and west front 
of this northern aisle remains free of later Venetian- 
period accretions, to tell a story of limited means 
and measured ambitions: plain surfaces, minimal 
sculpture and an uninspired prismatic respond type 
at the junction between bays in the interior make for 
a distinctly underwhelming ensemble, especially for a 
cathedral-status church in the capital’s ecclesiastical 
hub (Figure 1).° 


At some point in the Venetian period, the decision 
was made to conceal the Hodegetria’s unsightly, bare- 
bones northern front behind an astounding display of 
sculptural bravado (Figure 2). Like a skin graft, a thin 





* For an overview of fifteenth-century Cypriot Gothic, see Olympios 
2015. 

> For the most recent accounts of the building chronology at the 
Hodegetria, see Papacostas 2005; Plagnieux and Soulard 2006; Soulard 
2006, 365-371; Papacostas 2012, 93. On a fifteenth-century date for 
the northern aisle, see Olympios 2015, 340-343. 
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Figure 1. Nicosia, Greek cathedral of Panagia Hodegetria (now Bedesten), 
general view of the exterior of the northern aisle apse (© M. Olympios). 


sheath of meticulously-cut ashlar was applied to both 
sides of the old wall, starting from the northwest angle 
and moving eastwards; evidently, for whatever reason, 
the project was never carried through to completion, 
given that the new external skin ends abruptly in 
pierres d’attente immediately to the east of the third 
bay from the west, at a point corresponding to a clear 
masonry break in the internal face of the wall. The 
renovation of the cathedral’s northern exterior aimed 
to create a showy new three-portal facade, calibrated 
to compete directly with the majestic Latin cathedral 
of St Sophia, which lay immediately to the northeast 
(Figure 3). The three-portal scheme is obviously 
excessive for the north wall of a church sporting a 
more canonical multi-access west facade, while the 
design and formal vocabulary of the new doorways 
and windows draws heavily on that of St Sophia itself. 
The easternmost of the three Hodegetria doorways, 
set apart by a ponderous gable and a higher degree 
of sculptural elaboration, is not only modelled on St 
Sophia’s western portals; it is also contrived in such 
a manner that someone standing in front of these 
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Figure 3. Nicosia, 
Latin cathedral of St 
Sophia (now Selimiye 
Mosque), view of the 
western porch, looking 
southwards 
(© M. Olympios). 


portals would have the best possible view of it, framed 
under the southern arch of St Sophia’s porch (Figures 
4-5). As if this was not enough, the Latin cathedral’s 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century windows, portals 
and west porch, together with the portals of the 
fourteenth-century chapel of St Catherine (present 
Haidar Pasa Mosque) and possibly other, no longer 
extant buildings of similar date, furnished the majority 
of the formal elements employed by the sixteenth- 
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Figure 2. Nicosia, Greek 
cathedral of Panagia 
Hodegetria, general 
view of the northern 

front (© M. Olympios). 
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century craftsmen (Figure 6). In fact, if not for a 
handful of fairly inconspicuous Italianate touches, 
the restless tracery mouchettes in the oculus set in the 
gable above the easternmost portal and the blatant 
pastiche-like character of the whole enterprise, one 
would almost be excused to date this ensemble to 
the 14th century. Be that as it may, individual motifs 
have been reshuffled, combined and re-interpreted in 
new and inventive ways, indicating awareness of the 
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Figure 4. Left: Nicosia, Latin cathedral of St Sophia, western porch, right jamb of southern portal. 
Right: Greek cathedral of Panagia Hodegetria, northern front, left jamb of eastern portal (© M. Olympios). 


all’antica design mode emanating from 
contemporary Italy.° 


As we shall see presently in more detail, 
the character of the Hodegetria north 
front sculpture was predicated on a set 
of site-specific considerations, expressed 
in its intriguing visual dialogue with 
its older counterpart, Nicosia’s Latin 
cathedral. However, this specificity 
did not prevent its formal idiom from 
being transplanted to at least one 
other surviving monument, namely the 
monastic church of St Mamas at Morphou 
(Figure 7). A popular pilgrimage site 
already in Lusignan times due to the 
presence there of the saint’s miracle- 
working body, the monastery of St 
Mamas was graced in the second quarter 
of the 16th century with the last in a 
series of churches succeeding each other 
on the same site. This was a brand-new 
domed basilica of a rather uncommon 
type, the likes of which are now only to 
be seen at the Enkleistra of St Neophytos 








© On the Hodegetria’s northern front and its 
sculpture, consult Enlart 1899, vol. 1, 157-161; 
Jeffery 1918, 86-88; Carde 1932, 47-49; Enlart 1987, 


Figure 5. Nicosia, Greek cathedral of Panagia Hodegetria, view of the 
eastern portal of the northern front through the southern arch of the 142-145; Plagnieux and Soulard 2006, 188-189; 
Latin cathedral’s porch (© M. Olympios). Soulard 2006, 370-371; Papacostas 2010, 166-167. 
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Figure 6. Left: Nicosia, church of St Catherine (now Haidar Pasa Mosque), western portal. 
Right: Nicosia, Greek cathedral of Panagia Hodegetria, northern front, western portal 
(© M. Olympios). 
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Figure 7. Morphou, 
monastery of St 
_ So eee } Mamas, general view 
eo ea of the church, looking 
| | mm southeast 
(© M. Olympios). 





near Paphos and the church of the Archangel Michael | Morphou’s feudal lord, Zegno Singlitico, who, in his 
Trypiotis in Nicosia, but which might once have had _ will of 1538, bequeathed 2,000 ducats per year to the 
further urban ancestry.’ Funding for the edifice’s | works of the church and monastery.’ Building at the 
construction appears to have come mainly from church must have wrapped up long before 1549, when 

the ‘poveri callogeri’ of St Mamas claimed before the 





7 On the architectural history of St Mamas, see Remsen 2010; SS 
Olympios 2013, 329; Papacostas 2013, 301-303. ® Arbel 1995a, 329-332; Patapiou 2003-2004, esp. 233. 
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Figure 8. Left: Greek cathedral of Panagia Hodegetria, northern front, middle portal, detail of left jamb. 
Right: Morphou, monastery of St Mamas, tomb of St Mamas, detail of left jamb of framing arch 
(© M. Olympios). 
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Council of Ten in Venice that they enjoyed no other _ the Ottoman Biiytik Hamam.” Furthermore, two portal- 
income besides the few alms donated by pilgrims jamb capital-friezes now flanking a window at the west 
visiting the body of the saint in their custody, which end of the Chrysaliniotissa match Gothic crockets 
were insufficient to sustain them.’ The overall designof and agitated foliage with spiky acanthus and foliage 
the church’s western doorway and the floral ornament masks akin to those on the easternmost doorway of 
of the nave pier capitals were all derived from Nicosian the Hodegetria (Figure 9). Another window there is 
prototypes, while the detailing of the arch within framed by sculptural fragments bringing together 
which the sarcophagus containing St Mamas’ relicsand _— delicate Gothic microarchitectural canopywork and 
the painted panel above were set was closely modelled __ typical all’antica ornamental motifs (Figure 10)."! These 
on the Hodegetria north front, particularly the middle isolated instances of high-calibre stonecarving stand 
portal (Figure 8). Given the stylistic proximity of the out, together with the aforementioned work at the 
two works and the fact that St Mamas is knownto have —_ Hodegetria and St Mamas, in the ongoing overall trend 
been under construction in the 1530s (and presumably — of mixing generic Gothic and classicising elements in 
complete by the late 1540s), the Hodegetria front must architectural sculpture or other media (e.g. church 
have been underway already slightly earlier in the furnishings), which carried on in Cyprus down to the 
century. end of the Venetian period.” 


In Nicosia itself, only a small number of architectural In the last quarter of the 15th and the first half of 
spolia in this retrospective style have come downtous, the 16th centuries, and prior to the supremacy of 
incorporated in later structures. Thus, arichly adorned architectural classicism, the Gothic, refracted across 
portal juxtaposing Cypriot Gothic (e.g. moulded a variegated spectrum of local building traditions, 
jambs, crocket capitals, undulating foliage, dog-tooth) | persevered as the style of choice for ecclesiastical 
with Italianate elements (dentils, acanthus-like and architecture in Europe outside Renaissance Italy. 
naturalistic foliage, rope moulding) was re-inserted in Once disparaged for its perceived ‘backwardness’ 

in comparison to contemporary _ peninsular 
° Archivio di Stato, Venezia (henceforth ASV), Consiglio dei Dieci, developments, this very late Gothic has been 


poverta che Noi poveri frati pattimo, non havendo intrada alchuna per 
il viver nostro, nisi solum quelle pocche elemosine, che amore Dei ne 
vengano datte da quelli fidelissimi christiani che visitano il glorioso © Enlart 1899, vol. 1, 176-181; Jeffery 1918, 61; Enlart 1987, 157-160. 








et miracoloso corpo di Santo Mama, et per che quelle non bastano...’. 4 Jeffery 1918, 95-97; Papageorghiou 1991. 
The monks successfully petitioned the Council for an annual grant of On Venetian-period wooden iconostases combining Gothic and 
grain, wine and sesame (to produce oil for the lighting of the church): all’antica forms, see Stylianou and Stylianou 1996, 1369-1399; 
ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, reg. 19, c. 19r. See also Aristeidou Kyriakidou 2011, 75-90; Hadjikyriakos 2012. The subject would 
1993, 199-200; Skoufari 2011, 107. undoubtedly benefit from further research. 
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Figure 9. Nicosia, church of Panagia Chrysaliniotissa, west end, 
detail of recycled fragment of portal sculpture (© M. Olympios). 





views it as a highly inventive and, at times, even 
ludic alternative to the rigour of Italian Renaissance 
design, fusing time-honoured local medieval building 
types with fashionable all’antica ornamental detailing 
emanating from Italy, often with a flair for the curious 
and the unfathomable.’ The striking vitality of 
sixteenth-century Gothic in Cyprus is certainly to be 
understood within the parameters of this European 
phenomenon. Nevertheless, the dazzling figured 
vaults, the surfeit of complex surface ornament and 
the penchant for natural forms characteristic of the 
period had seemingly no counterparts on the island, 
where the emphasis lay squarely on the revival of 





‘5 On ‘Renaissance Gothic’, see generally Giinther 2003a; Giinther 
2003b; Kavaler 2012. See also the essays in Chatenet et al. 2011. 
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Figure 10. Nicosia, church of Panagia Chrysaliniotissa, west end, detail of 
recycled fragments of microarchitectural ornament (© M. Olympios). 
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earlier medieval designs. Naturally, 
this explicit callback to the glory 
days of the Lusignan kingdom’s 
monumental heritage raises a 
cascade of pertinent questions: who 
were the craftsmen responsible 
and where did they acquire their 
training? How did they go about 
familiarising themselves with 
the formal repertoire of their 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
colleagues? What were the aesthetic 
or ideological motives behind this 
‘nostalgic’ turn on the part of the 
patrons? In what follows, I will try 
to propose plausible (if perhaps 
partial) solutions to the above 
problems. 


The Italian job? Foreign builders 
vs local masons in Venetian Cyprus 


The few, and often quite brisk, 
published scholarly surveys on 
the architectural history of Cyprus 
during the 16th century have 
hitherto focused principally on the 
grand and costly fortifications of 
Famagusta, Kyrenia and Nicosia, as 
well asthe public, domestic and other 
buildings endowed with exteriors 
designed all’antica (in whole or in 
part). However, this prioritisation 
of the ‘progressive’ element, i.e. 
of works imbued with the ideals 
or adopting the visual vocabulary 
of the Italian Renaissance, is more 
revealing of modern art-historical 
expectations than of the actual 
situation on the ground. These 
expectations may be partly blamed 
on historical circumstance, namely 
the island’s integration into the Stato 
da mar, the maritime colonial empire of the Republic 
of Venice.’ The bulk of the official documentation 
regarding architectural matters which was generated 
during the Serenissima’s late-fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century administration of Cyprus concerned primarily 
the works necessitating direct state involvement. In 
the interest of safeguarding her prized Mediterranean 
possessions against outside threat, Venice dispatched 
a steady stream of Italian military engineers to 
design and oversee the erection of state-of-the- 









4 Von Wartburg 2002; von Wartburg 2003; Papacostas 2010 (who 
acknowledges Venetian-period Gothic). 

‘45 For surveys of the history of Venetian Cyprus, see above all Arbel 
1995b; Skoufari 2011; Grivaud 2012, with earlier bibliography. For the 
larger context, Arbel 2014 is essential. 


art fortifications capable of withstanding artillery 
attack.’ Cyprus, of course, hosted her fair share of 
such practitioners from the very beginning of Venetian 
rule: the earliest known senatorial decision to send an 
engineer and stonemasons from Venice to work on the 
fortifications of Famagusta dates from 1491, the year 
inscribed on the earliest surviving inscription from the 
walls themselves.” A long list of more or less successful 
engineers followed, engaged at the construction sites 
in Famagusta, Kyrenia and, ultimately, Nicosia; with the 
notable exception of the Cypriot Leonida Attar (who had 
been active in Venice prior to his appointment on the 
island), they were all Italian.’* Things could hardly have 
been otherwise - in the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
peninsula was commonly thought to have been home 
to some of the most renowned fortifications experts in 
the world, exporting know-how to Northern Europe, 
the Mediterranean and as far afield as the Americas 
and the Indies.” In the Latin East itself, the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes had also summoned Italian engineers to aid 
them in rendering their island’s defenses impregnable.” 


Aside from the engineers, Venice recruited a 
substantial part of the specialist craftsmen assigned to 
the Cypriot fortification works in Italy. Stonemasons 
were essential to projecting the image of the Dominante 
and its sovereign authority overseas via the replication 
in the colonies of familiar metropolitan designs and 
styles. After the first wave of masons sent to work 
on the fabbrica of Famagusta in 1491, Nicolo Priuli, 
capitano of Cyprus (1495-1497), was accompanied in 
his tour of duty by two stonemasons (‘lapicide’), who 
may have been responsible for the sculpture of the 
Sea Gate in the walls of Famagusta (completed 1496), 
the earliest-known purely all’antica work on the 
island, which represents a pared-down version of the 
Porta dell’Arsenale in Venice.”’ Unlike the itinerant 





6 Concina and Molteni 2001, passim, mainly 88-89, 108-109, 115-123, 
158, 162-166, 217, 223-225; Concina 2006, 56-64, 234-236, 291-292; 
Steriotou 2010, 391-394; Cimbolli Spagnesi 2014. 

‘7 ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 13, c. 60v (20 June 1491): ‘Et similiter de 
idicti danari siano expediti linzegnier et tajapiera per questo 
conseiglio de liberati mandar de li per bisogno de quella fabrica’. De 
Mas Latrie 1852-1861, vol. 3, 487-492; Imhaus 2004, vol. 1, 379-380; 
Papacostas 2014, 353-354. 

8 Perbellini 1986, 198-201, 208-214, 215-220; Pietro Valderio, La 
guerra di Cipro, 270-271; Patapiou 1999, 84-86, 92, 102, 105-109; 
Cavazzana Romanelli and Grivaud 2006, 25-29; Panciera 2013. In 
addition, Marino Sanuto, | diarii, vol. 3, 687, 979-980; ASV, Senato, 
Mar, reg. 15, c. 52r (26 October 1500): Zuan Antonio da Rapallo 
(Famagusta); Aristeidou 1990-2003, vol. 1, 380-381 (23 December 
1506): Tomasso da Brescia (Famagusta); ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 34, c. 
32v (2 April 1558): Alvise Brugnoli; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 34, c. 55v 
(6 August 1558): Giangirolamo Sanmicheli; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 35, 
cc. 116v, 130v-131r (21 August and 27 October 1561): Zuan Battista 
di Zanchi da Pesaro; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 35, cc. 171v, 172v (31 
March and 11 April 1562): Giulio Savorgnan and Zuan Magugnoto/ 
Magagnato ‘of Rethymnon’ (Kyrenia); ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 39, c. 
161r (6 March 1570): Zuan Mormori (Famagusta). 

we Duffy 1996, 41, 45, 54-57, 140-141, 164-165, 170, 189-190, 225, 248. 
20 Kollias 1998, 161-162; Roger 2007, 124-128. 

1 ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Misti, reg. 26, cc. 199v-200r (21 July 1495). 
Priuli also brought with him an engineer for the works of the 
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engineers discussed earlier, some of these craftsmen 
spent a lifetime on Cyprus in the Republic’s service: 
Master Joseph Surian had served in the fabbriche of 
Kyrenia and Famagusta for forty-three years, before 
being promoted to the post of head mason (‘protho 
de i mureri’) of Famagusta in 1543.” Obviously, Italian 
master masons, master carpenters, master mortar- 
mixers etc. continued to be valued for their expertise 
in subsequent decades and occasionally hired on 
the strength of their prior experience at specific 
construction sites in the peninsula.” Cypriot craftsmen 
feature far less prominently in the Venetian archival 
sources, perhaps not solely due to their having filled 
less key positions at state-run construction sites, but 
also owing to their having been recruited locally, with 
minimal metropolitan input.” In any case, we should 
expect them to have taken an active part in these large- 
scale endeavours alongside their colleagues from Italy 
or elsewhere.” 


Despite the thrust of research leaning in this direction, 
the image conjured thus far of architectural practice in 
Venetian Cyprus as essentially Italian-dominated and 
unflinchingly adhering to Renaissance design precepts 
is nothing if not deceiving. A much fuller picture 
emerges once we turn our attention to ecclesiastical 
architecture, which is habitually disregarded in the 
relevant literature. Although few new churches are 
mentioned in this period as having been built in the 
two major towns of the Regno di Cipro, Nicosia and 
Famagusta, the latter were already brimming with 
cathedral, monastic and other foundations belonging 
to a multitude of religious rites at the close of the 
Lusignan period.”® Age, neglect, unconventional uses 





Famagusta fabbrica ‘et alijs [scil. fabricis] illic occurentibus’: ASV, 
Collegio, Notatorio, reg. 14, c. 128r (same date as above). On the Sea 
Gate, see Langdale 2010, 165-166; Papacostas 2010, 144-149. See also 
Marino Sanuto, | diarii, vol. 2, 19 and vol. 4, 706. 

22 ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 27, c. 60v (6 September 1543). 

3 ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Lettere di rettori ed altre cariche, b. 289, 
n. 294 (3 June 1544): request for the provision of experienced 
craftsmen having honed their skills on the fortifications of Verona or 
Brescia to undertake work in Famagusta; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 34, cc. 
89v-90r (21 March 1559): two master masons were assigned to leave 
Venice for Cyprus, together with a swordsmith and two makers of 
firearms; ASV, Collegio, Notatorio, reg. 35, c. 78r (15 February 1565): 
Master Lorenzo da Rapallo confirmed as ‘protho di marangoni’ of 
Famagusta. 

4 ASV, Collegio, Notatorio, reg. 35, c. 99r (9 May 1565): ‘Maestro 
Nicolo favro del q. Mitrano’ was confirmed in his post (as blacksmith) 
at the fabbrica of Kyrenia Castle; see also ASV, Collegio, Notatorio, reg. 
36, c. 191r-v (30 July 1567). The name of Nicolo’s father, Mitrano(s), is 
attested in local documents from at least as early as the 14th century 
(Richard 1947, 136, 148, 152; Darrouzés 1951, 34, 47-50; Richard and 
Papadopoullos 1983, 141, 143). 

5 On the appointment of Cypriot workmen alongside the Italians 
and their role in the Venetian fortification works, see also Grivaud 
and Skoufari 2016, 149-154, 158-160, 309-317, 418-421. 

6 On ecclesiastical institutions and their buildings in Late Medieval 
Nicosia and Famagusta, see generally Coureas et al. 2012, 152-199; 
Olympios 2014b, with bibliography. For two cases of newly built urban 
churches, see ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 26, cc. 164v-165r (27 November 
1542): St Anthony of the Copts, Famagusta; ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, 
Comune, f. 73, c. 103 (16 September 1558): Andreion Greek monastery 
church, Nicosia. 
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and natural disasters were taking their toll on these 
august edifices, prompting the launch of, at times, 
extensive restoration campaigns, spearheaded by the 
universita (town councils) and the affected clergy. The 
Venetian authorities contributed to these efforts in 
multiple ways, namely by helping subsidise the works; 
by arranging shipments of timber and iron to be used in 
rebuilding; and by investing in necessary infrastructure, 
such as lime kilns.”” Conversely, they do not seem to 
have interfered in the hire of the architects, masons or 
other craftsmen, and thus the documents are for the 
most part silent about the restorers’ identities. 


In 1559, ‘maestro Gliondin tu Lois et compagni’ 
undertook to clean the street and to repair the door 
leading from the Latin cathedral of Nicosia to the 
archbishop’s palace to the north. It is not clear whether 
Master Gliondin, qualified as a mason (‘murer’), and 
his companions are also to be held accountable for the 
redecoration of the cathedral’s western porch (‘galilea’) 
in that same year with carved marble (‘marmori 
suazadi’), which entailed ‘cutting the corners around 
all the columns’ (‘tagliar li cantoni a’ torno tutte le 
colone de ditta galilea’).** Be that as it may, neither 
the interventions in the porch nor those on the portal 
opposite the archbishopric are now stylistically 
discernible; in fact, one would more than likely have 
remained unaware of such operations without the 
crutch of documentary evidence. Moreover, the same is 
true of all other Venetian-period restoration campaigns 





*’ For some representative examples, see ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 13, c. 
47v (27 May 1491): the luogotenente of Cyprus and his councillors were 
ordered to draw up an inventory of everything that Nicosia Cathedral 
lacked for the celebration of the divine office and to send notice 
regarding any urgent repairs to be lavished on the building; ASV, 
Senato, Mar, reg. 13, cc. 75v-76r (19 December 1491): timber and iron 
for the rebuilding of Nicosia Cathedral; Ploumides 1987, 47-48 (22 May 
1507): timber, iron and the construction of a lime kiln for building 
works in Famagusta; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 19, c. 85v and Marino 
Sanuto, I diarii, vol. 26, 57 (25 September 1518): wooden planks for the 
convents of the Dominican Observants in Cyprus; ASV, Senato, Mar, 
reg. 19, cc. 228v-229r (4 June 1521): annual subvention for six years 
for the works at the Dominican Observant convent in Famagusta; ASV, 
Senato, Mar, reg. 19, c. 227r-v (same date): timber, iron and a lime 
kiln for the repair of various houses and buildings in Famagusta; ASV, 
Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 48, c. 255 and reg. 19, c. 46v (14 August 
1549): annual subvention for ten years for the works at the Carmelite 
convent in Famagusta; ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, reg. 21, c. 
48v (19 September 1553): subvention for the repairs to the church 
of the Dominican convent in Famagusta; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 34, 
c. 121r (7 September 1559): annual subvention for eight years for the 
repairs to the church of the Dominican convent in Famagusta; ASV, 
Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 84, cc. non num. and reg. 25, c. 139r (18 
April 1562): perpetual grant to the Famagusta Carmelites for repairs 
at the convent and other necessities; ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 36, cc. 
151v-152r (16 March 1564): reference to the provision of timber and 
iron for the repair of Famagustan buildings in 1497, 1507 and 1521. 

8 ASV, Senato, Dispacci, Dispacci dei rettori, Cipro, b. 2, loose bifolio. 
I should here like to thank Tassos Papacostas for generously sharing 
this document with me, as well as for his helpful comments on a 
previous draft of the text. On Nicosia Cathedral and its functional 
relationship with the archbishop’s palace, see now Olympios 2014a, 
esp. 206-207. For the use of the term ‘galilea’ to denote the church’s 
western porch, see ‘Francesco Amadi’, Cronaca di Cipro, 405-406; 
Florio Bustron, Historia overo commentarii de Cipro, 255-256; Enlart 
1899, vol. 1, 85. 
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for which the archival sources can be checked against 
the evidence of the buildings themselves. The early- 
thirteenth-century high vaults and clerestory of the 
chevet of St Sophia, which collapsed in the momentous 
earthquake of 1491, were reinstated in a Gothic style 
nigh indistinguishable from the original - one would 
have to peer very closely indeed to be able to tell apart 
the new masonry, window shaft bases, capitals, buttress 
flyers etc.” At the Carmelite house of Famagusta, for 
which thoroughgoing repairs are attested between 1549 
and 1557, following the site’s use as barracks, and again 
in the 1560s, no sign of Italianate work is visible on the 
church, the convent’s only surviving structure. Very 
little remains above ground of the town’s Dominican 
church, parts of which were being repaired in the 1550s 
and 1560s; at any rate, no obvious all’antica influence 
is to be seen there either.*! All in all, to the extent 
that they are traceable, Venetian-period restorations 
appear to have respected the monuments’ historic 
architecture, fastidiously shunning the introduction 
of forms incongruous with the style of the original, 
unrestored parts. 


In the aforementioned instances of architectural 
preservation, as well as in others that may well have 
gone unrecorded on account of the Cypriot Reggimento’s 
(that is, the local colonial administration’s) and 
the Republic’s minimal involvement, stonecutters 
would have based their templates on the sections of 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century vault ribs, transverse 
arches, respond shafts, bases, string-courses and so 
on, in order to reproduce their outlines exactly and 
seamlessly marry old and new parts into a harmonious 
whole. What is more, masons and sculptors would have 
studied carefully the ornamental carving on capitals, 
foliate friezes and other such architectural members, so 
as to fashion period-accurate reproductions. As these 
Denkmalpfleger were seemingly hired on the spot by the 
institutions responsible for the restoration campaigns, 
they would have consisted primarily of local craftsmen, 
such as Master Gliondin tu Lois (if his name is any 
indication), who would have had some training in 
current Cypriot Gothic trends. Needless to emphasise, 





9 On the earthquake, see Stavrides 1998. The fullest discussion of 
the post-1491 restorations at the chevet of Nicosia Cathedral is in 
Olympios 2018, 349-363. The most blatantly ‘modern’ feature of the 
St Sophia reconstruction is the unfinished rope moulding, which 
was apparently meant to crown the scarp installed at the foot of the 
chevet at this time. 

°° ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 48, c. 255 and reg. 19, c. 46v; 
ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 70, c. 208 (20 October 1557); ASV, 
Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 84, cc. non num. and reg. 25, c. 139r. 
At the end of the 1540s, the restoration of the convent dormitory 
was being considered, see Olympios 2009, 31 (as well as 33-46 for the 
church’s architecture). 

51 ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, reg. 21, c. 48v; ASV, Senato, Mar, 
reg. 34, c. 121r. The remnants of the eastern extremity of the 
convent and church were uncovered in the course of illicit ‘clearing 
operations’ in the town’s northeastern sector in 2010-2011, but the 
site has yet to be studied and published properly. For now, see Mersch 
2014, 257-261 (although treat the identification with ‘Sts Peter and 
Paul’ with due caution). 


the inclusion in this group of foreign masons, who, 
like Master Joseph Surian, had spent long years on 
the island and had ample opportunities to become 
acquainted with its multifarious building traditions, 
is not to be excluded. Whatever the actual background 
of these building professionals, applying the hands-on 
knowledge of historic styles acquired in the restoration 
field to enhancing contemporary architectural design 
via the concoction of a historicist mode could have been 
neither intuitive nor fortuitous. Patronal input would 
most assuredly have factored into such a bold decision. 
Therefore, we should now turn our attention to the 
reasons which might have prompted this ‘Lusignan 
revival’ in sixteenth-century Cyprus. 


Romancing the stones: Cypriot identities and the 
Lusignan past 


The petitions filed with the Venetian authorities by 
the town councils and clergy to request state aid 
in carrying out restoration work, as well as other 
documentation concerned with the maintenance and 
good order of churches and monasteries, reveal much 
about the Cypriot institutions’ attitudes towards the 
architectural heritage of the Lusignan era.” By the 
Venetian period, several ‘ancient’ Latin ecclesiastical 
foundations were facing grave financial, personnel 
and other problems, which impeded their function 
and threatened their very existence. Both official state 
reports and universita requests reveal that Famagusta 
was particularly afflicted, with both secular and regular 
church institutions, such as the Latin cathedral or the 
convent of the Poor Clares, being barely functional 
and saddled with buildings menacing ruin.% Due to 
the poverty of Famagusta’s inhabitants, the town’s 
mendicant convents relied on state subsidies for their 
sustenance already since at least the Genoese and 
late Lusignan periods. Immediately after the official 
Venetian takeover, the friars hastened to secure the 
rights and revenues that they had enjoyed under 
the Lusignans, with the Famagusta Franciscans first 
asking for the reinstatement of the annual grant 
established by King James II (reg. 1460-1473) in 1493.°° 
In the capitoli of the Famagusta universita for 1521, the 
Dominican convent is said to have once been the most 
flourishing of the town’s mendicant houses ‘as can be 
seen in the vestiges of its buildings’, but its fortunes 
had since declined, as the scarce alms available were 
hardly sufficient to sustain the two poor friars resident 
there. To add insult to injury, in times past this convent 
was the most frequented and highly venerated by 





*2 On the town councils of Nicosia and Famagusta, see Arbel 1986; 
Arbel 1995b, 501-502. 

33 ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 23, c. 198r-v (15 January 1537); ASV, Senato, 
Mar, reg. 28, cc. 63v-64r (20 June 1545); ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 36, c. 
153r (16 March 1564); in addition to the documents in n. 26. Also, 
Skoufari 2011, 114-115. 

4 For the Genoese period, consult Otten-Froux 2001, 146. 

5 ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 14, c. 18r-v (29 July 1493). 
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the Venetian nobility, as testified to by the funerary 
monuments and the altar of St Mark in the church.* 
Tellingly, the 1549 petition for support submitted 
in favour of the Famagusta Carmelite convent also 
judged the grandeur of its buildings to be indicative 
of its former success.*” Impressive, expensive-looking 
buildings, even when dilapidated, signified affluent 
patronage, soaring popularity and, by implication, 
a well-disciplined and pious monastic community. 
Interestingly, moral decrepitude in Dominican convents 
was even abjured as being against the intentions and 
wishes of the ‘most serene kings’, who had built and 
endowed these monasteries. The identification of 
the Lusignans and their rule with prestigious urban 
architecture, the moral high ground and, essentially, 
hallowed ecclesiastical tradition is clear enough. In the 
capitoli for 1507, the requests of the universita of Nicosia 
aiming to strengthen the Latin cathedral’s pastoral, 
spiritual and educational role were justified as a return 
to ‘ancient custom’, as it was observed ‘from the time 
of the most serene kings’. As late as 1568, the Greek 
bishop of Solea/Nicosia, Neophytos Logaras, while 
defending the Greeks’ centuries-long compliance with 
‘ancient’ church custom, does not, in fact, refer any 
further back than the Lusignan period.”° 


This appreciation of the old, grand Lusignan edifices as 
poignant reminders of the ‘heroic age’ of the kingdom’s 
Latin ecclesiastical institutions must have played a 
significant role in the conscious reactualisation of their 
formal vocabulary. Since, in all probability, the earliest 
work to be given the ‘Lusignan revival’ treatment was 
Nicosia’s Hodegetria, as we have seen, one may seek 
to identify site-specific incentives for such a landmark 





6 ASV, Senato, Mar, reg. 19, cc. 228v-229r: ‘[...] Il monasterio et 
convento de San Domenico del ordine de predicatori de observantia 
al tuto poverissimo et mendico novamente reformato, et a li costumi 
regulari reduito, il qual anchor che per il passato sia sta el piu florido, 
come per le vestigie de le sue fabriche se vede, hora se puo dir esser 
el piu ville, per non haver a pena habitation di poter stantiar et modo 
de poter viver dui poveri frati, per esser le helemosine pochissime; 
et perche manifestissimo e il predicto convento in altri tempi esser 
sta el piu frequentado et in summa reverentia de la nobelta veneta, 
quorum sepulchra, et ara Divi Marci ibidem sita, cuius Festum in 
hunc usque diem solenne celebratur, large testantur’. See also ASV, 
Senato, Mar, reg. 34, c. 1211: ‘Si trova la chiesa del monasterio di S. 
Domenego della fortezza nostra di Famagosta dedicata fino al tempo 
delli Re di Cipro alla nation Venetiana in cosi maltermine, che non 
si facendo provisione presto ruinera del tutto per le cause narrate 
nella supplication hora letta’. Pietro Valderio, La guerra di Cipro, 128, 
N..332, 

7 ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 48, c. 255. 

8 ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Comune, f. 18, c. 287 (27 November 1534): 
‘[...] nelli monasterij del ordine di S. Dominico in le citta [...] di Nicosia, 
et Famagosta, ne i quali se ritrovano frati et ministri conventuali di 
mala vita et essempio contra la mente et voler de i q. Serenissimi 
Regali, ch’hanno fabricati et dotati quelli monasterij, che iterum se 
havessan a redur sotto osservantini cosa molto disiderata da tutti [...]’. 
°° Ploumides 1987, 32 (1 March 1507): ‘Antiqua consuetudine e 
optimo instituto sempre fu et a tempo de Serenissimi Regali, et 
dapoi’, ‘come sempre e solito observar fino a li tempi de Serenissimi 
Regali’. See also Ploumides 1987, 22 (where the kings are called ‘nostri 
Regali’), 71, 73. 

© ASV, Consiglio dei Dieci, Secreti, f. 12, cc. non num. (27 February 
1568). 
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Figure 11. Nicosia, 
Greek cathedral of 
Panagia Hodegetria, 
northern front, 
eastern portal, detail 
of lintel bearing 
series of coats-of- 
arms; the inset 
isolates the arms of 
the Costanzo 
(© M. Olympios). 
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decision. The Republic’s consistent non-confrontational of workmanship. Further explanations are plausible, 
policy in its dealings with the Greek Church allowedthe — whichneed not be mutually exclusive. At Morphou, just 
latter to continue functioning relatively unfettered. as at the Hodegetria, the strong Gothic accents might 
What is more, due to the prolonged absenteism of have been envisioned not only to enhance the shrine’s 
the archbishops and their Latin suffragans, the Greek __ prestige, but also to proclaim its ‘antiquity’, especially 
bishops of Nicosia constituted the highest-ranking since the arch framing the saint’s Roman sarcophagus 
prelates resident on Cyprus for most of the Venetian — represents the most prominent and effective use of the 
period.*? However, the edifice of the Greek cathedral, style in the building. Furthermore, to judge from the 
with its diminutive stature and plain exteriors, | meagre extant evidence, the nobility appear to have 
compared to its Latin counterpart next door, was _ playedasignificant partinsponsoring sixteenth-century 
hardly representative of this elevated status. To  ‘retro-Gothic’ in Nicosia (where they were based) and 
remedy this deficiency, the richly decorative veneer at St Mamas.” The case of Zegno Singlitico’s patronage 
cladding the exterior of the north wall was meant to at his fief of Morphou has already been mentioned; at 
confer something of the Latin cathedral’s grandeurand _ the Hodegetria, the arms of the Costanzo family are 
prestige, all the while, perhaps, even enhancing the —_ prominently displayed on the lintel of the north front’s 
aura of venerable ‘antiquity’ haloing the multi-phase = main portal, among those of other, as yet unidentified, 
structure.” For a viewer standing in St Sophia’s porch, houses (Figure 11).‘4 That the Costanzo were Latins 
the striking similarity between the visible parts of the need not surprise us here - already in Lusignan times, 
two buildings would have rendered the association  creedal affiliation was a less decisive factor in religious 
abundantly evident. patronage than social class.” It should also be recalled 

that, after 1506, the Greek bishop of Nicosia himself, 
The dissemination of this retrospective mode to other —_ along with those of the other Greek sees, were elected 
Nicosian sites and at St Mamas, Morphou, may have by the capital’s universita, whose members included 
partly been the result of the clout of the Greek see, | many an upper-class Latin. Consequently, the Greek 
as well as the eminent status of its cathedral among __ bishops could be said to have better represented the 
contemporary chantiers coupled with the high quality interests and choices of the nobility as a coherent social 








“1 Aristeidou 1993, 186-187, 195, 204-205; Skoufari 2011, 95-102, 106, 8 On the Cypriot nobility during the Venetian period, see Arbel 
109-110, 114-115. 1989; Arbel 1995b, 489-498. 

*2 On Renaissance notions of the perceived ‘antiquity’ of a medieval “4 For the Costanzo and their arms, both in Cyprus and Italy, see 
building as contingent on its unobstructed referential association Jeffery 1919-1920, 209; Anderson 1973; Settis 2010, 129-211, esp. 137; 
with a distant original Ur-building, see the stimulating discussion in Thornton 2009, 78-79; Calvelli 2013, 341-344. 

Nagel and Wood 2009, 62-64; Nagel and Wood 2010, 135-137, 142, 151- 5 On this topic, see the comments and bibliography in Olympios 
154, 158. 2013. 
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group than the Latin prelates, who were appointed 
by Rome and were frequently absent from the land.*° 
The Cypriot nobles’ involvement in building projects 
showcasing historicising architectural design is surely 
not coincidental, and can be placed in a broader 
cultural and social context. For instance, Lusignan- 
period history loomed large in the work of sixteenth- 
century Cypriot writers such as Francesco Attar, Florio 
Bustron and the author of the Amadi Chronicle, who 
may have been a member of the Podocataro family.’’ 
This literary production, entirely in the hands of scions 
of local aristocratic houses, attests to the rise of a lively 
interest in the topic, which occurred in tandem with 
the emergence of a sharper sense of class consciousness 
and a better-defined sense of ‘national’ identity at the 
higher social strata. Such an interest on the part of 
the Cypriot nobility would be readily understandable, 
for, on the whole, they owed their privileged status to 
social developments already largely crystallised under 
the last Lusignans.*® 


Resurrecting the Gothic architectural style practised 
in Nicosia during the Lusignan period allowed Cypriot 
patrons in the first half of the 16th century, whether 
ambitious clergy or tradition-bound nobles clinging 
on to their old privileges, to endow buildings with 
ornament alluding to the visual culture of a glorified 
past. Manifestly at odds with the (imported) classicising 
architectural style sponsored by the colonial regime, 
and much like Bishop Baldwin’s tomb at Famagusta 
Cathedral, this ‘nostalgic’ design mode apparently 
served to commemorate the honourable history of 
local ecclesiastical institutions. Given its strong links to 
the capital and the latter’s architectural traditions, in 
addition to what little is known at present concerning 
specific patrons, this retrospective style must also have 
stood as a tangible expression of the Cypriot nobility’s 
collective class identity, the roots of which stretched 
back to Lusignan times. Ultimately, Nicosia’s sixteenth- 
century ‘retro-Gothic’ encapsulated the glory and 
prestige with which the era of the ‘most serene kings’ 
was being posthumously associated. 
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M. OLYMPIOS: ‘FINO AL TEMPO DELLI RE DI CIPRO’ 


Summary 


‘Fino al tempo delli Re di Cipro’: Avaypovukoc yotOikoc pu8pLOG 
KQL VOOTQAYLKES TAUTOTHTEC OTH PEvETLKT) KUrpo 


Kata tov 160 aiwva mapatnpeitar otn Bevetikn Kumpo 
(1474/89-1571) Eva avénuévo evdta@eépov yla tHv 
APXITEKTOVIKN KOL TH UVNPELAKN yYAUTTIKN TNs TEp1ddoU 
twv Aovtiviavwv BaoiAéwv (1192/7-1474/89), to onoio 
ogeiAetal o€ Eva ovvdvacud dE0A0yVIKWV TAPAYOVTWV 
OXETIGOUEVWV UE CyTYYaTa ovAAoyIKS TaUTOTNTaAG, 
Oeoulks, KowwviKyo n aAAnco. Xtmv Tapovoa 
ueAétn ecetaCetar ula ovyKeKpivevn oudda Epywv 
tys Bevetixnys TEp1ddov, TwV OTOIWV Nn TEXVOTPOTIIO 
NAPATELMEL OTA EVTUMWOLAKOTEPA UVNHELA TOV 130U Kal 
1diws Tov 140v a1lwva otn AEvKWoid, THV TPWTEvOVEaA 
TOV vNolov. Otyovtal Mpwta BEuata TEXVOTPOTIKWV 
TMpotUmWV, xpovoAdynons, xopnyias Kor Evtaénc tov 
MQIVOUEVOU OTO EVPUTEPO EVPWTAIKO TAdiolo, EVW 
OTN GUVEXELA OLIEPEVVWVTAL OL TEXVIKES TAPAMETPOL TNS 
avabiwons lotoplKWV puBuWV oTNv KUTpo ths TpwINs 
VEWTEPIKOTNTAC, KXBWS Kal Ta OEOAOYIK KiVNTpPa TOU 
evdexetat va edwoav Wbnon otnv avantveén avtrc ths 
BoaxvBiac adAAd aKpwo Evdlapepovoac otiALOTIKTC 
avabiwons. 


H efwtepiky own tov Pdpeiov KAttouc tov eAAnvikov 
Ka8edpikovV vaov tno Havayiac Odnyntpiac (onu. 
MieCeotévt) otn Aevkwoita avadrapoppwOnKe 
OTO TPWTO lod Tov 1l60UV alwva YE THV TpooONKn 
ulac AEmtys Entotpwons i6dd0uNS TotxoTOlIac, oO 
yAuntog d1dKOouOs tHS onoiac ouvdvale potiba 
EUTVEVOUEVA ATO TH SUTIKN TpdcOWN Kar GAAa EPH 
TOV TapakeitEvov AativiKov KaBEdp1KOUV vaov TNC AY. 
Lopitac (130¢-140¢ a1wvac), adkAd kar tH Pdopera BUpa 
TOU TapEeKKAnoiov tho Ay. Alkatepivnc (140¢ a1wvac) 
otnv idia MOAN, ME OPloUEVva OlAKpPITIKA oOTOLXELA 
TIPOEPXOUEVA ATO THV KAQOIKICOVOA APXITEKTOVIKN] TNS 
itaAiKryo Avayevvnons. AvaAoyec uigerg TapwWYNnUEVoU 
yotO1kov Kal KAdolKiGovtog Tapatnpovvtal tTHv td10 
Teptodo Kat oe GAAa o1kodounuata otn AevKwoia, 
KaOWCS Ko Ota yAUTTA TOV KABOAIKOU TNS Hovis TOU AY. 
Mauavtoc otn Mop@ou, To onolo Ntav VIO KaATAGKEUH 
Ty OEKaETtia 1530-1540 ve TH yevvalddwpn xopnyia Tov 
Kbmptou evyevy Zéviov (Evyeviovu) ZvyKAntikov. 


H eniBiwon Kor dnutoupyikn avaGwoydovnon tomKwv 
YOTOLKWV TEXVOTPOTIKWV TAGEWV OTHV EKKANOLAOTIKH 
QPXITEKTOVIKN Kal yAUTTIKY Tov 160U a1WVa oUVLOTH 
TMPAYUATIKOTHTA WE oxEdov Tavevpwraikn epPEAera 
(extdc TNS ITaAIKTIS XEpoovyoou). “Ltnv MEpintwon 
TNs KUmpov, Eugaon d6O0nke KUpiwc otn pivNnon TwVv 
ONMOVOAIWV LVNYELWV Tou LECaIWvIKOU TapeABdvtos. 
Eival mpo@avés MWC Ol TEXVITES TOU EMWULOTHKaV 
THV EKTEAEON TWV EpyWV aUTwv dev Htav yETAeD TWV 
ITAAWV OTPATIWTIKWV ENnXavIKWV Kot A1Boddwv, ya 
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THV TMAPOVGIA KAL OPAGTNPLOTHTA TWV OTOIWV OTH 
uEeyoAa oxupwuatiKa épya tho AppoXWotou, THs 
Kupryveiac Kat tho AevKwoiacs mAnpo@opovuaote amd 
Ta PEVETIKA APXELAKA TEKUNPIA, KAL TWV OTOIWV TO 
GWCOUEVO EPYO GUVAOEL LE TIC OUYYPOVES KAQOIKLOTIKEG 
TAOEIGC OTN Bevetian Kat AAG itadiKad KaAAltexviKka 
Kévtpa. AvtiOeta, o1 ev Adyw TEXVITES MPaivetar OT1 
Elxav Epyaotet ota wEyaAnco KAivaKac avaotnAwtika 
Epya mov Bpiokovtav oe ecéA1gn Kata ta xpdovia 
QUTA, OVXVa UE THV oOlKOVOUIKH KaL VAIKOTEXVIKY 
vTootN pen ths TaAnvotatns. MEoa and TH oVUUETOXH 
OTIC EPyAoiES OUVTIPNONS KaL AMOKATHOTAONS TWVv 
ONUAVTLKOTEPWV =EKKANOLAOTIKWVY =UVNUEIWV TIS 
Tep1odou twv Aovdiviavwv, o1 vtomior ABofdo1 Ka 
yAumtes NABav o€ AuUEON EMAPN UE TO APXITEKTOVIKO 
toucg AgeéiAdyio (kvudtIa, BdoEic, KiovoKpava, Bepyia 
Kal EyKapola toga tHo BoAodopiac K.AT.), TO Omoio 
ovxva Ba KANOnkav va avamapcyouv. Me auto Tov 
TpOMO, Ol yotOiKéc TEXVOTPOTIIES TWV TPWTWV dUO 
KLWVWV THS AatIvoKpaTiac EyIvaV KAL MAAL EVUTPOOITES 
OTOUG KUTploUuc TEXVITES TOU 160U aLWva. 


MapaAAnda ue tH Snuloupyia evvoikwv ovvOnkwv 
yia th Aemtouepy yEAETH TwWV yotOiKWV KTNPIWV TOU 
VNO1Ov amd Ula VEX YEVIE UMOTOPWV, TO Evavoud ya 
THV TPAKTIKN EPAPHOYN TWV KEKTNUEVWV YVWOEWV 
Oa mpemer va SOONKE amd Tous xopnyouvc. O ‘EAANVac 
emioxomoc LoAgac/AevKwotac, 0 avwtepoc tH THEEl 
lEPAPXNS OTNV KUTPLAKT] MPWTEVOVOA LETH TOV (Aativo) 
apxlemiokono, elxe omwodnmote Adyo va em@vuet 
EVAV EVIUTWOLAKOTEPO KABEdPIKO, O OTOIOG Va PTOpET 
Va ouvaywviotet oe diakoouNTIKd TAOUTO, av OX1 GE 
ueyadonpemeta, Ty AativiKH UNTPoOMOAN. MapaAAnda, 
O OUOXETIOMOS TNS APXITEKTOVIKTIS TNS TEpIOdOU TWV 
Aovwiavav ue to Evdoco TtapeAPdv TWV KUTIPLAKWV 
EKKANOLACTIKWV BEGUWV, OWS SIAMatVETAL YEA aATd 
TO APYELAKA Eyypaa, EvdexXEtat va evOdppuve Th xpron 
TOV yoTO1KOU PVOLOV 1a TOV TOVIGLO TNS KapYaLoTHtac» 
OLKOOOUNMATwWV YE TOAAATIAES APXITEKTOVIKES PAOEIC 
(6mwo o KabedpiKdc tho Odnyrtpiac Kat To KaBOAIKO 
TNS Mopq@ov) Kal, Kata ovvereta, OpUEdTWV HE UAKpa 
Tapovota ota eKkAnoiaotiKd dSpwWuEVa TOU vnotov. 
H aplotokpatia, oteva eumAeKouevn we Th yotOiKy 
avaBiwon, tooo otn Aevkwoia (d6mov diéuevav ta 
ueAn ths) d00 Kat otn Mdpqou, m18avotata EKTIUOVGE 
LOLAITEPA TOV AVASPOLLKO-1OTOPIKLOTIKO YAPAKTNPA THC 
OVYKEKPIMEVINS TEXVOTPOTIAG, YlATl MApEMEUTE OTHV 
AMOKTNON TWV TPOVOUIWV TNS UM Tous AovLiviavouc, 
GE Pla EMoxN Sdilaudp@wons «eOviKno» Kol TAciKNC 
OUVELONONS OTH AVWTEPA KOIVWVIKA OTPWPATA. 


A Reassessment of the Contribution of Albert Gabriel to 
the Study of Urban Architecture in Hospitaller Rhodes 


Anna-Maria Kasdagli 


Abstract 


Despite several publications on the urban architecture of Hospitaller Rhodes in recent years, the volume La cité de Rhodes, 
Architecture civile et religieuse by French architect Albert Gabriel (Paris 1923) remains the only comprehensive presentation of 
the urban fabric which evolved under historical circumstances of peculiar interest. The present paper revises the conclusions 
drawn by the author of this seminal work, relying on recent restoration projects and related articles, discoveries made during 
the policing of modern construction within the town and the decorated architectural elements recovered by local archaeologists 


from the end of World War II to this day. 


Key words: Hospitaller period, Rhodes, Albert Gabriel, Gothic architecture, Romanesque style 


French architect and archaeologist Albert Gabriel (1883- 
1972) participated in excavations at Delos, Fustat and 
Palmyra, taught History of Art and Architecture and 
directed the French Institute of Archaeology in Istanbul 
for 22 years. The medieval fortifications of Rhodes were 
the subject-matter of his doctoral thesis (Sorbonne 
1921),' which became the first of two volumes entitled 
La cité de Rhodes. The second volume explored the urban 
architecture of medieval Rhodes.’ Gabriel first set foot 
on Rhodes in 1909,? began his research under Ottoman 
rule and finished it under the Italian occupation of the 
island.* He plotted the fortifications of the medieval 
town, its street grid within, and dozens of medieval 
buildings of the town, both secular and ecclesiastical. 
The volume of information he processed and presented 
is awe-inspiring. The influence of his book on later 
studies of the town remains decisive to this day. This is 
partly due to its wealth of information and orderliness 
and partly to its exceptional drawings, remarkable for 
both clarity and beauty. 


The extensive restoration projects begun in the 
medieval town of Rhodes in the 1980s offered the first 
real opportunity for a systematic evaluation of the book. 
Nearly thirty years of restoration on the fortifications 
and the urban nucleus within have produced quantities 
of new data requiring systematic examination and 
integration, as they have been collected by a number 
of specialists in various fields under constantly shifting 
working conditions. Concerning the fortifications of the 
town and its gradual increase in size,’ the processing of 





' Pinon, 24. 

2 Architecture militaire (1921) and Architecture civile et religieuse (1923), 
Paris, De Boccard. 

> Gabriel 1921, Préface. 

4 Pinon, 22-24. He came into conflict with Giuseppe Gerola but his 
relations with Amedeo Maiuri were friendly (Tsirpanlis 1998, 86-89). 
> The study of the extension and evolution of the fortifications is 
linked to urban development. 
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the collected evidence up to 1480 has been presented 
by architect Katerina Manoussou-Della, revealing 
the complex evolution of the defences and the urban 
grid, frequently correcting the theories advanced by 
the French scholar.‘ The fact that this revision took 
almost a century to appear, and often took advantage of 
invasive work on the monuments involved, is in itself a 
recognition of Gabriel’s scholarship. 


From 1986 on, several medieval and more recent 
buildings within the medieval town were restored or 
repaired; and a number of these projects have been 
published either as papers in specialist conferences and 
periodicals or as summary notices in the Archaiologikon 
Deltion.’ The surviving churches of Hospitaller Rhodes 
have also been re-examined, drawing on archaeological 
excavations and restoration projects on the most 
important of them.’ However, these publications have 
not led to an integrated review of secular architecture 
in the town. Thus, as far as this subject is concerned, 
Gabriel’s second volume stands alone. 


Gabriel splits the volume into two parts: the first covers 
secular architecture and the second the churches. At 
the start of each part’ he incorporates a plan of the 
town numbering the locations of Hospitaller buildings 
he considers important and examines in turn further 
on, each time starting with the buildings of the Collachio 
(upper town).'° The descriptive section of the first part, 





© Manoussou-Della 2013a, 10 ff. 

’ Most significant publications in the following volumes: Istoria kai 
problemata syntereses 1992; Rhodos 2.400 chronia 2000; 15 chronia 
ergon apokatastases 2007; Deltion of the Christian Archaeological Society 
30 (2009); Roger 2013. See also, Magos 1997; Dellas 2002; Stavropoulos 
2009; Georgalli 2012; Dellas 2014. 

® Dellas 2000; Dellas 2007a; Dellas 2007b; Dellas 2009; Olympios 2009; 
Dellas 2013. 

> Gabriel 1923, 3 (Nomenclature des édifices); and 164 (Eglises latines et 
grecques). 

© 77 secular buildings and 28 churches, besides the Loggia outside 
the Palace. 
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which forms the main subject of the present paper, is 
followed by conclusions," a chapter analysing building 
technique and decoration” and a further chapter about 
foreign influences on the Hospitaller architecture of 
Rhodes." There are no corresponding chapters after the 
description of religious monuments: the description of 
the churches is complemented by a final chapter on the 
funerary monuments of the Hospitaller period. 


Of the secular buildings marked by Gabriel on the plan 
of the town," 33 are represented by at least one drawing; 
of the rest, a few are briefly discussed.'* There are plans 
for 23 of the buildings, signifying that the scholar had 
the opportunity to examine their interior, something 
that should not be assumed for all the buildings in his 
catalogue.’* Indeed, the catalogue should not be taken 
as a complete inventory of the situation within the 
walled town in the first quarter of the 20th century but 
as a brave attempt to record what was accessible.” We 
realize the importance of his records when we take into 
account the fact that, today, at least ten of the buildings 
he mentions (13%) have disappeared or been altered to 
such a degree that they are no longer recognizable."® 
The 20th century brought about large-scale losses, first 
through the Italian architectural interventions, then 
from the Allied air raids of World War II and, finally, 
after the war, through repeated alterations in surviving 
buildings in the pursuit of profit under the onslaught of 
tourist development. Thus, at first sight, circumstances 
are now much less favourable for the comprehensive 
study of the urban architecture of the Hospitaller 
period than at the time Gabriel spent in Rhodes. 


A number of reasons make a reappraisal of the 
French scholar’s views and conclusions desirable. The 
decorated architectural elements collected from the 
ruins left behind by air raids included mullion capitals, 
a group of sculptures Gabriel was aware of but did not 





1 Gabriel 1923, 128 (Conclusion: les types de plan). 

2 Gabriel 1923, 129 (Chapitre VIII, Technique et décoration). 

‘3 Gabriel 1923, 147 (Chapitre IX, Influences - Evolution). 

4 Gabriel 1923, 3, fig. 1. 

5S Buildings 2, 15, 16, 21-25 in the Collachio and buildings 28, 30, 32, 
34-38, 40-42, 45-49, 51-53, 55-57, 59, 61, 67, 70, 72-74 in the lower town 
(borgo) (Gabriel 1923, chapters IV-VII, 37-127). Mention is made of 
features of buildings 27, 54, 58 and 64 outside the list, in Chapter VIII. 
‘© It is obvious, for example, that he was unable to gain access to the 
Hospitaller mansion on 5, Demosthenous St., with arcaded courtyards 
and a shield with a rose on its lintels, since on his plan it is marked 
by vestiges of facade without a number. The same is true for building 
45 on 2-4, Gavala St. 

7 The important Hospitaller buildings absent from his inventory 
include a house on Gavala St. which preserved, until the 1980s, a 
painted Hospitaller timber ceiling; the house on Timokreontos 
19K side-street; and the buildings on 3 and 9-11, Ipparchou St., 
preserving unique architectural elements, including a section of early 
fortification once splitting the Collachio into an eastern and a western 
part. For this feature, see Manoussou-Della 2013a, 119-123. There may 
also be omissions like the fourth Catalan arch with large voussoirs to 
the west of Eudoxou St. (he mentions three, Gabriel 1923, 133). 

18 If excessive restorations of the Italian period are left out, we have 
lost buildings 35, 37, 38, 43, 52, 55, 56, 63, 65 and 67, while some others 
have been drastically altered or partially destroyed. 
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pay particular attention to.’ The systematic analysis 
of surviving funerary slabs” has illuminated aspects 
of technique, among them the relationship between 
Byzantine and Western art. The study of murals in 
churches of the period proved particularly useful 
for the understanding of social perceptions, while 
archaeology revealed the degree of penetration of 
imported elements in the lives of the inhabitants of the 
medieval town.”! Moreover, the contribution of scholars 
like Anthony Luttrell,”” Zacharias Tsirpanlis,” Nicolas 
Vatin,™ Jiirgen Sarnowsky,” Pierre Bonneaud,”* Greg 
O’Malley,”’ Elizabeth Zachariadou”* or Nicholas Coureas” 
has given depth to the historical setting. Researchers 
like Jean-Marc Roger,” Jean-Bernard de Vaivre*' and 
Berthold Waldstein-Wartemberg” have elucidated 
problems concerning the correct identification of the 
remains of material culture like buildings and heraldry 
and published archival and inscriptional evidence. 
Thus we now know that the imposing mansion on 
Evraion Martyron square (the so-called ‘Admiralty’) 
that Gabriel thought might have been the residence 
of the Greek metropolitan was actually the house 
of the Venetian vice-consul Zaccaria.** The church 
Gabriel believed to be St Mary of Victory is dated by 
archaeological evidence to c. 1400 and was part of a 
monastic compound.” The important building to the 
west of the Great Hospital bearing the arms of Knight 
Hospitaller Diomede de Villaragut was probably the 
Hospitaller poorhouse.* The annexe of the tongue 
of France conventionally called the ‘House of Djem’ 
had been built by French Knight Jean d’Aunoy.** The 
‘Catalan Mansion’ was bought and repaired by vice- 
chancellor of the Order Guillaume Caoursin in the late 
15th century.” The chatellenie, according to the most 
recent estimation, was not on modern Sokratous St.°8 
but occupied the SE corner of the Collachio.*® Apart 





' Kasdagli 2016a, 25-26. 

2 Gabriel (1923, 12, 213-217) examines only twelve, but now over 50 
pieces have been inventoried (Kasdagli 2016a, 56-74, pls 16-31). 

21 Acheimastou 1968; Kollias 1973; Kollias 1986; Kollias 1998a; Bitha 
2000; Kollias 2000; Archontopoulos and Katsioti 2007; Archontopoulos 
2010; Kefala 2009-2010. 

2 Luttrell 2003, and several articles. 

Tsirpanlis 1991; Tsirpanlis 1995, and more recent articles. 

Vatin 1994. 

Sarnowsky 2001. 

Bonneaud 2004; Bonneaud 2009; Bonneaud 2012. 

OQ’ Malley 2005. 

Zachariadou 1966; Luttrell and Zachariadou 2008. 

Coureas 1999; Coureas 2010; Coureas 2012; Coureas 2013. 
Particularly, Roger 2007; Roger 2010. 

Particularly, De Vaivre 2009. 

Waldstein-Wartemberg 1988. 

Gabriel 1923, no. 31; De Vaivre 2009, 382-387. 

Archaiologikon Deltion 42 (1987), 670-672; 53 (1998), 1001; 54 (1999), 
989; 56-59 (2001-2004), 383; Kollias 2009, 290-295. 

5 Gabriel 1923, No. 4; Dellas and Stavropoulos, forthcoming. 

6 Gabriel 1923, no. 6; Roger 2007, 369-374. The view has been recently 
expressed that this building was the auberge of France, while the 
building currently assumed to have fulfilled that function was 
actually the house of its grand prior. 

3” De Vaivre 2009, 380-382. 

38 Gabriel 1923, no. 67. 

39 Manoussou-Della 2013b, 94-97. 
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from such advances, the material that shaped Gabriel’s 
views concerning Rhodes has to be reconsidered and 
the cultural background of his own times taken into 
account, as his conclusions were influenced by the 
attitudes of contemporary intellectuals. 


After his description of the secular buildings, Gabriel 
classified urban housing in Rhodes into three types, 
mostly distinguished by the way access to the first floor 
was arranged.”° Quite accurately, he points out that 
some arrangements are common to all types: shops on 
the ground floor have large openings with segmental 
arches, living quarters are on the first floor and include 
a large room and a number of smaller ones. But what 
follows requires consideration: 


Doit-on voir dans ce plan la persistance de types 
locaux? Notre documentation sur les maisons de l’Orient 
médiéval est trop sommaire pour permettre de repondre 
catégoriquement a cette question. Notons toutefois 
que la maison a cour centrale, fréquente en Espagne, 
dans le Midi de la France et en Italie affecte souvent, 
en Catalogne, en Provence et dans I’Italie méridionale, 
des dispositions semblables a celles de Rhodes. La 
maison du type c, a escalier lateral, se retrouve en 
Occident, notamment en France (Cluny, Monpazier). 
Quant a la maison a escalier extérieur en galerie, on 
pourrait peut-étre la rattacher aux maisons de la Syrie 
et y voir la survivance d’un type ancien qui, sous une 
forme rudimentaire, s’est perpetué jusqu’a nos jours, en 
diverses régions de la mer Egée; encore serait-il malaisé 
de déterminer la source d’inspiration. 


Ainsi les plans du type b seraient, avec celui de 
l’H6épital, les seules compositions ou semble se marquer 
la persistance des traditions orientales; les autres 
demeurent, comme les détails de la technique et de la 
décoration, des importations d’Occident. 


The conclusion appears arbitrary. If evidence on 
medieval housing in the East is missing, how could we 
tell that the layout of a type was exclusive to the West? 
Indeed, if Catalonia, Provence and the south of Italy 
share certain features, it may be reasonable to assume 
that these might be due to similar conditions. Because, 
in essence, his classification reflects the problem of 
fitting the staircase leading to the residential upper 
floor in the densely built space contained by a town wall. 
It was highly desirable to preserve the independence of 
the first from the ground floor, part of which could be 
used (or rented out) as shops, storage space or auxiliary 
functions: this principle is also encountered in public 
buildings like the Great Hospital of the Knights.*! In 





© Gabriel 1923, 128. Another typological classification of the 
secular buildings of Rhodes is proposed by architect G. Dellas (2014, 
424-426). 

“| Cf, Gabriel 1923, 223-224 (Piéce justificative VI). It should be noted 
that, concerning the staircases of buildings 9 and 10 on Ippoton St., 
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any case the Commercium,” cited as an example of 
‘oriental’ type b is a public building closely associated 
with the function of the marketplace and cannot serve 
as an example of a housing type. Thus, a classification 
according to the location of the staircase leading to 
the first floor relative to the rest of a building does not 
seem particularly useful for the study of Hospitaller 
architecture and its origins. 


The chapter on the construction and stylistic features 
of urban buildings examines in turn masonry (materials 
and techniques, arches and vaults, staircases, cornices, 
corbels and flagstands, doors and windows), carpentry 
(timber roofing and door- and windowframes), interior 
decoration (painting, floors) and stone carving, where 
Gabriel distinguishes a ‘first’ and ‘second Rhodian style’. 
Because this section brings together the observations of 
a conscientious and well-informed specialist, it is both 
interesting and informative. The distinction between 
cornice blocks with a flat top, from windowsills, and 
those with a slanting top coming from the dripstones 
over doors and windows is particularly useful.*? This 
latter element is completely alien to both Byzantine 
and traditional Greek architecture. Today some details 
may be added to his observations, but what he writes is 
reliable. 


More problematic is the section dedicated to sculpture, 
not so much in the presentation of the evidence as 
in the concept of the ‘first Rhodian style’. Gabriel 
refers to Gothic windows of two lights* but not to the 
mullion capitals with human faces that usually served 
as their decorative focus if the mullion was a marble 
colonnette. These capitals appear to have been popular: 
although mullioned windows with pointed lights 
were structurally vulnerable in the earthquake-prone 
Eastern Mediterranean,*® eight such capitals have 
been recovered from the debris of buildings destroyed 
in World War II*” and one more is still in situ at a 





there is no evidence that they were uncovered (Gabriel 1923, 87-88). 
A staircase covered with a sloping barrel vault leading from a ground- 
floor hall decorated with murals to the first floor was revealed in the 
restoration of the building on 2-4, Gavala St. A number of secular 
coats-of-arms forming part of its mural decoration imply that 
the building (or part of it) was possibly associated with a guild or 
confraternity. 

*2 The so-called Castellania on Ippokratous square (Gabriel 1923, 98- 
101 and Fig. 1, no. 26) was probably the Hospitaller Commercium 
(Roger 2010, 59-69; Manoussou-Della 2013b, 97). 

43 There is no Greek term for this feature. 

“4 Tt appeared in Romanesque architecture c. 1100 and soon 
developed into a decorative element. Cf. Notre-Dame at Cunault, St 
Vigor at Cérisy-la-Forét, St Nectaire in the village of the same name 
(France), the ruins of Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk (England), San 
Martin, Fromista (Spain). St Valentine’s, the cathedral of Bitonto 
(Italy) is somewhat later (late12th c.) Toman 1997, 107, 143, 151, 153, 
193, 234. 

6 Gabriel 1923, 136-137, fig. 103, house 54 (Minoos St.); also pl. XXX 
(houses 52 and 65, today lost) and pl. XXXII:7 (house 33) where 
the lights are divided by a sandstone mullion rather than a marble 
colonnette with separate capital. 

‘6 Luttrell 1997. 

“” Kasdagli 2016a, 30-31, pls 2-3. 
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Figure 1. Mullion 
capitals reused at the 
Palace of the Grand 
Master (© A.-M. 
Kasdagli and Ephorate 
of Antiquities of the 
Dodecanese). 
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building on Minoos St.*® Another one, in a reasonable 
state of preservation, was set by the Italians in a first 
floor window at the Palace of the Grand Master in the 
course of their pre-war restorations (Figurel:1). Two 
more mullion capitals reused in the Palace do not 
bear human faces: one is a Middle Byzantine ciborium 
or templon capital reworked with a heraldic shield on 
one of its four sides;” the other is a lion sitting on its 
haunches (Figure 1:2). 


Dating this architectural feature is difficult. At least one 
Gothic window with a human face on its mullion capital 
coexisted on a facade with a shield of the early 16th 
century but may have belonged to an earlier building 
phase. A window with a sandstone mullion without a 
separate capital is preserved on the south wall of the 
earliest part of the 14th century hospital of the Knights,* 
dated to 1355-1365, while another of the same variant 
was photographed by Gabriel on modern Aristotelous 
St., on a building bearing the arms of a merchant from 
Florence who is mentioned in documents of the early 
15th century.” Thus, mullioned Gothic windows were 
a feature of Rhodian architecture for about a century. 





‘8 This is the remaining right-hand mullioned window from a set of 
two, which Gabriel graphically reconstructed (Gabriel 1923, 137, fig. 
103). 

* The arms of Alemania, to which family Domenico, the founder of 
the Hospice of St Catherine was a member. It may have come from 
the original building phase of the Hospice (1391-1392). Anapolitanos 
et al. 1997, 501. 

°° Gabriel 1923, house 65, pl. XXX:1. 

‘1 Gabriel 1923, building 12, now Library of the Archaeological 
Service. 

Luttrell 1959, 325. 
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The mullioned window of the 14th-century hospital 
is decorated with carved foliage matching that on the 
corbels supporting the arch of the chapel apse attached 
to the hospital ward. Similar decoration is found on the 
pillars of St Mary of the Borgo, dated to the mid-14th 
century,” but also on three of the mullion capitals with 
human faces (Figure 2:1-3).4 


The combination of human faces with foliage is a 
motif imported from the West, known as the ‘green 
man’, chiefly encountered in central and northern 
Europe with many examples in France, Germany, the 
Low Countries, England and Sweden.” The green man, 
entire or only a mask, appears nestling in foliage, 
some of which may sprout from his body, hair, beard 
or mouth. Interpreted as a metaphor for the vitality 
of nature he is thought to originate in the pagan tree 
worship of Germanic peoples, although he belongs 
to the corpus of grotesque figures that decorated 
furniture, manuscript margins and other objects as 





3 Dellas 2000, 353, with bibliography. 

4 Inv. nos. F 160, F 161 and F 162. 

5 Cf. Saint-Jouin-de-Marnes (c. 1100), the cathedrals of Chartres 
and Poitiers, St Omer at Noyon, St Hilaire at Melle (France), the 
catherdrals of Magdeburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Bamberg, 
Meissen, Worms, K6nigslutter, Regensburg (Germany), Arnhem, 
Naarden, Utrecht (Holland), Uppsala, Linképing (Sweden), St Mary 
and St David at Kilpeck (c. 1150), All Saints at Sutton Benger and 
the cathedrals of Wells, Canterbury, Winchester, Exeter (England). 
In Spain and Italy it is less common: it occurs in the cathedrals of 
Burgos, Salamanca, Ledén, Tortosa and Sasam6n, Assisi and Pavia. A 
quantity of photographic material from all over Europe, although 
lacking in scholarly comment, is presented at www.the-great- 
learning.com/pilgerwege-deu-en3.htm (last accessed: December 
2017). 
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Figure 2. Mullion capitals with human faces from the medieval town of Rhodes 
(© A.-M. Kasdagli and Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


well as buildings. The motif, originally popular in 
church architecture, later spread to secular buildings. 
It is mostly encountered on cross-vault bosses, 
corbels, modillions, dripstone finials and as part 
of the decoration of capitals, either at the corners 
or centrally placed on each side. A mullion capital 
representative of this motif was recovered from the 
rubble heaps left behind by World War II in Rhodes.* 
It is decorated with carved foliage and green man 
fat-cheeked masks at the corners, with leaves issuing 
from their mouths (Figure 3).°” This capital, associated 
by both technique and style to 14th-century buildings, 
shows a thematic affinity to three figured mullion 
capitals in the form of youthful heads associated with 
foliage.* It is also stylistically related to another stray 
carving, a pilaster capital with a bull and a ram at the 
corners (Figure 4).°° Both capitals are worked in local 
stone and were therefore the work of an itinerant 
Western craftsman of the 14th century. Although not 
high art, both works have a naive vitality and display 
inventiveness, expressive ease and familiarity with 
their Western models. Two mullion capitals with 
human faces are further removed from the green man 
motif, their vegetal decoration consisting of flower 
chaplets (Figure 2:4-5).® In the remainder, the vegetal 





°6 Originally inventoried alongside Byzantine sculptural elements, it 
was rediscovered by accident. 

°” Inv. no. F 550. 

8 Inv. nos. F 160, F 161, F 162. The presence of a single or double 
‘braid’ framing the face is, perhaps, a first step in naturalizing the 
green man, a motif alien not only to the Greeks of Rhodes but also to 
most of the Latins from the western Mediterranean who had settled 
in the town. 

°? TAVeNOvE 513% 

6 Inv. nos. F 117, F 158. 
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Figure 3. Mullion capital with green men at 
the corners (F 550) (© A.-M. Kasdagli and Ephorate 
of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


element is completely lacking.*' The workmanship of 
the human-faced mullion capitals betrays the hand 
of at least five different sculptors on local stones and 
marble, with a considerable interval between them. 


It should be noted that in Western architecture 
human faces occur in the same regions as the green 
man, but never as mullion capitals. The same holds 
true for mainland Greece and Cyprus, where the 
motif is most frequently found in monuments of the 
Lusignan period.” Indeed, the nearest parallels to the 





‘1 Unless they were originally plastered and painted, something 
than cannot be ruled out. 

2 In Greece in the monastery of Zaraka (Kitsiki-Panagopoulos 1979, 
37). In Cyprus on various monuments, e.g. at St Nicholas and St 
Catherine in Nicosia; at the Morfou abbey, SS Peter and Paul and a 
neighbouring anonymous church nearby in Famagusta; at St Mary 
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Figure 4. Pilaster capital with bull and ram at 
the corners (F 513) (© A.-M. Kasdagli and Ephorate 
of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


Rhodian capitals seem to be the ‘column swallowers’ 
of 12th-century Romanesque Aquitanian churches,® a 
grotesque motif occasionally exported to England and 
Spain. In the south of England, swallowers occur in the 
wheel windows of St Nicholas, Barfreston and St Mary, 
Patrixbourne; at St Nicholas, Castle Hedingham, the 
faces attached to the wheel spokes lack the devouring 
mouth, in what is presumably a toning-down of the 
grotesque. The two examples closer to the form of the 
Rhodian mullion capitals are found alongside column 
swallowers in the portal jambs of St Romans, Saint- 
Romans-lés-Melle in Aquitaine and the jambs of the 
south window of the presbytery at St Pantaleon of Losa 
in northern Spain: the latter perhaps influenced by the 
former and, remarkably, including in the decoration a 
variant of the guilloche moulding prevalent in Rhodes. 
It cannot be an accident that St Pantaleon was once 
attached to the 15th and 16th c. prioral dwelling of the 
Hospitaller commandery of Vallejo.™ 


It thus seems that the use of human heads as mullion 
capitals is a feature developed in Rhodes, initiated 
by the arrival of a Western craftsman from Aquitaine 
or Castile, possibly brought to work on important 
buildings of the mid-14th century. The mullion capital 
with the seated lion at the Palace of the Grand Master 
(Figure 1:2), is a subject much more common than the 
green man in the northern Mediterranean (along with 
other animals). Locally, however, the animal figure does 
not seem to have had the same success as the human- 
faced capital. This is not surprising: a face centrally 
mounted ona window would give life to otherwise plain 
facades where the only other embellishment would 
be a moulded cornice and, perhaps, a coat-of-arms. 
Windows are instinctively perceived as the eyes of a 
building; the additional emphasis of a face staring out 





tou Kampou at Choirokoitia, among other, less typical examples on 
buildings and scattered architectural elements (Enlart 1899, vol. 1, 
174, fig. 89, 193, fig. 101, 264, fig. 150, 304, fig. 178, 384, fig. 253; vol. 
2, 444, fig. 292). 

® Cf. pilaster capitals at St Romans, Saint-Romans-lés-Melle, St 
Nicholas, Civray and Notre-Dame, Colombiers, Vienne; and St Martin, 
Chadenac (France). 

* Nuevos hallazgos 2005, 20; Caballero Zoreda et al. 2005, 29. 
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from it was a clever and effective adaptation of a foreign 
element, transformed from grotesque to youth, adding 
to a local repertoire constrained by the limited means 
of most Rhodian house owners in a town at the fringe 
of Christian Europe. This is not the only case where the 
town made the most of limited means. For example, the 
conventual church of the Order could not compete in 
size and richness of decoration with the great churches 
of Western cities and famous monasteries. Thus, for 
most of the Hospitaller period, tradition and sanctity 
were cultivated instead: the austerity of the masters’ 
effigies and its wealth of holy relics seemed to exude 
the essence of crusading ideology and embattled 
Christianity.® 


The use of medieval architectural elements in the 
restoration of monuments by the Italians, particularly 
at the Palace of the Grand Master, has already been 
mentioned. Thus, the presence of a long and delicate 
spiral colonnette n Rhodes requires comment: unless 
a modern Italian import, it could have belonged to a 
large window of Catalan type, an element not tracked 
by Gabriel. It is certain that the type of great window 
preserved on the north wall of the Old Hospital, with a 
sturdy pillar dividing the two lights, was more suitable 
for Rhodes,” whose seismicity called for robustness. 
For the same reason, few Gothic porticoes and no first- 
floor cross vaults have survived, although traces of their 
existence and replacement by other forms of vaulting 
are well documented.® Naturally, the comparative cost 
of cross-vault construction should also be taken into 
account: it might render their use on the ground floor 
of urban houses unlikely, as the simpler barrel vaults 
must have been safer and more convenient.” It is 
impossible to estimate how frequent cross vaults may 
have been before the great earthquakes of 1481. Gabriel 
thought the use of cross vaults in Rhodes limited:’ it 
might more properly have been termed rational. 


In his section on sculpture, Gabriel distinguishes the 
late 15th and early 16th century from the rest of the 
Hospitaller period, assigning to it his ‘second Rhodian 
style’; everything earlier belongs to the ‘first Rhodian 
style’. According to him the features of the ‘first style’ 
are Gothic in character with Byzantine influences, 
abused by the ineptitude of masons who were either 
locals or had come from either Cyprus” or Sicily. 





6 Cf. In dicto castro est ecclesia Sancti Johannis et est parva ecclesia sed 
multum devota et dicitur quod sunt in dicta ecclesia multe reliquie... Niccold 
Martoni 1394, 584. 

°° Gabriel 1923, 151. 

*’ The remains of another such window are preserved in a house at 
3, Ipparchou St. (Manoussou-Della 2007, 334). 

°° Auberge of Spain, the Mint etc. Kakakiou and Gryllis 2007, 116. 

° This is also noted by Gabriel (1923, 147, n. 2). The comparative 
advantage of cross vaults was that they allowed large openings on 
either side of an angle, as in the probably commercial building on the 
junction of modern Pythagora St. with Ippokratous square (east side). 
7 Gabriel 1923, 130. 

™ The activity of Cypriot masons in Rhodes in the 14th c. has been 
discussed recently. Olympios 2009. 
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The only exception to the general mediocrity of the 
carving are the dripstones of the Catalan Mansion on 
1, Simmiou St., according to the author the work of 
a capable Spanish sculptor active in Rhodes. There 
is special mention of the emblematic moulding in 
the form of an interlaced pair of cables (a variant of 
guilloche), the only feature transmitted from the 
‘first’ to the ‘second Rhodian style’, when the dynamic 
introduction of new motifs, more naturalistic and 
elegant, testifies to the arrival on the island of a limited 
number of capable craftsmen from the West. They are 
employed in building projects of grand master Pierre 
d’Aubusson (1476-1503) and his successors such as the 
auberge of France on Ippoton St. and the Commercium. 
For a brief transitional period the two styles coexist.” 
Gabriel speculates that Renaissance elements in the 
new style indicate Italy as the country of origin of 
these sculptors. 


It is a fact that the rule of Aubusson was a watershed 
for Rhodian architecture; this is mostly due to the 
destruction inflicted on the town first by the relentless 
bombardment of the Turks during the siege of 1480 and, 
a year later, to a series of earthquakes which left few 
buildings standing.” These disasters were followed by 
a concerted effort to rebuild the town and it is natural 
that the masons who then arrived from the West left 
their mark on several important buildings. The new 
style impressed the laity, and its spread to upper- 
class housing was assured. However, the wholesale 
restoration of the town concealed other influences that 
had affected the appearance of buildings constructed in 
the preceding 170 years. 


A careful examination of the evidence proves that the 
arrival from the West of comparatively skilled craftsmen 
is not exclusive to the ‘second Rhodian style’. Even the 
collapses of 1480-1481 did not manage to efface three 
similar earlier events in the sculpture of medieval 
Rhodes, without counting the Iberian craftsman of 
the Catalan Mansion.” The first has already been 
mentioned, and concerns the sculptor who carved the 
capital with the green men, who possibly belonged to 
an itinerant crew that came to Rhodes in order to work 
on some important public building or Latin church 
about the middle of the 14th century. His origin, if 
not that of the workshop he may have belonged to, is 





” The choice of ‘St Mary of Victory’ as an example was unfortunate: 
the identification, and therefore the dating of the monument is 
erroneous. The church in question already existed in the early 15th 
c., since a funerary slab from the site dates from c. 1420 at the latest 
(Inv. no. F 218). Kasdagli 2016a, 47 and n. 238. 

 Kollias 1998a, 91-93. 

4 A team of masons active in the mastership of Fluvian (1421-1437) 
must have been responsible for the Catalan doorways extant in 
the town but was also engaged in the construction of the tower of 
St George: a trial trench at the base of the tower exposed masonry 
protected from weathering which preserved projecting ‘Catalan’ 
pointing in carefully ruled lines. Perhaps the sculptor of the 
dripstones in the Catalan mansion belonged to this team. 
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unlikely to have been the western Mediterranean: he 
surely came from a place where the green man was a 
motif of choice. 


The second event is dated to the beginning of the 
15th century and concerns a series of effigial tomb 
slabs worked in two-level technique, whose additional 
feature was the use of black letters for the inscription.” 
Here also it is possible that we have to do with more 
than a single sculptor; but the naturalistic execution 
of squirrels on a coat-of-arms from a slab in this series 
indicates that at least one came from a part of Europe 
where squirrels were present, thus excluding Sicily and 
Cyprus. The choice of black letters points further north, 
leaving out Italy and Spain. 


The third episode is principally attested by the full- 
length figures of the Virgin and Child and St Michael 
on the fortifications of Rhodes in the mid-15th century, 
under grand master Jean de Lastic (1437-1454).”° 
The two works are unlikely to have been imported 
because the Virgin, mounted on the tower of England, 
is composed of a number of blocks of white marble, 
implying a scarcity in this stone typical of Rhodes. 
Moreover, it is not at all certain that the archangel ever 
occupied the place he was intended for. To the same 
period are dated a number of effigial slabs of unusual 
quality, evidence for a workshop composed of practiced 
Western craftsmen. Contemporary or somewhat later 
are the pieces from the marble frame of a Gothic 
window with two lights, decorated with ivy tendrils 
and daisies.” It is not at all certain that the sculptures 
on the fortifications, their nearly contemporary tomb 
slabs and the window frame came from the same 
workshop. It is more reasonable to suppose that they 
simply mark the prosperity of the town from the mid- 
15th century onwards, which caused the number of 
competent marblers to increase. 


If we can now discern three separate episodes of 
Western sculptors working in the town before 1480, 
it is certain that there were others. Obviously, Rhodes 
did not attract the kind of artist who could fulfil 
the expectations of Western potentates or wealthy 
communes. The craftsmen who came to the East were 
those the usually strained finances of the Order could 
afford. As for other local customers, their means were 
even more restricted. Nevertheless, throughout the 
Hospitaller period, the impact of a comparatively 
capable sculptor on the local community could be 
considerable, given the small size of the town, the 
comparatively numerous potential Latin customers 





> Kasdagli 2016a, 70 and pl. 22, no. 165. 

© Kasdagli 2014. 

” Kasdagli 2016a, 24, pl. 1, no. 2, and fig. I. Cf. also the woodcarving 
from the Zaccaria mansion. Dellas 2014, 421, fig. 9a. The earliest 
mention of the presence on Rhodes of a member of the Zaccaria 
family is the reuse of a tomb slab for the burial of Iacobus Zaccaria in 
1481. Kasdagli 2016a, 153, Inv. no. 176, F 16). 
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Figure 5. House on 19K Timokreontos St.: decorative detail on cross window 
(© A.-M. Kasdagli and Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


living there and the distance from Western centres of 
artistic production. 


That there was a constant trickle of craftsmen from the 
West should not be in doubt; otherwise transmutations 
of the characteristics of Western art forms would 
have been more noticeable.”® Such examples are the 
large rectangular cross-window in a house on 19K, 
Timokreontos St., where the mullion and transom 
are decorated with the guilloche moulding, which 
ends at the top with a small, clumsily carved animal 
(Figure 5). The work is clearly the experiment of a local 
sufficiently skilled in execution but lacking in aesthetic 
sensibility and unaware of the principles underlying 
the employment of stylistic elements. Similar ‘errors’ 
occurred when heraldry was adopted by prosperous 
locals, because the strict rules of the art were unknown 
to the rising commercial classes in the Aegean. The 
aesthetic faux pas just described proves that some at 
least of the stone-carvers who executed the decorative 
elements on the houses of the better off were locals, 
justifying, up to a point, the claims of Albert Gabriel; 





7 Examples of misinterpreting or mishandling Western cultural 
elements are much more numerous in mainland Greece and the 
Cycladic islands. 
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although in specifics his opinion 
can be called to question, as in 
the case of the mouldings on 
house 27 which he believed to be 
of Byzantine origin.” Of course, 
the participation of indigenous 
craftsmen in construction is well 
documented;* but we do not know 
whether they contributed to the 
style of buildings. 


The analysis of the ‘second Rhodian 
style’ is better supported because 
a fair number of representative 
buildings have survived. Gabriel 
stresses the difference in the 
quality of the carved decoration 
from the _ preceding period, 
ascribing it to the arrival of 
capable sculptors from the West. 
He places its beginning in the times 
of Aubusson and notes Italian 
influences (Commercium, ‘House 
of Djem’) as well as Provencal and 
north Iberian (Great Hospital) 
which occasionally enrich an 
environment maintaining its 
Gothic aspect. The presence of 
Western craftsmen at this time is 
not in doubt and, as we have seen, 
was not a new departure. Because 
of the extent of the damage to the 
town in 1480-1481 their work, particularly on the upper 
floor of public buildings, significantly affected the 
aspect of the town. We should, nevertheless, assume at 
least two different episodes: the first probably covers 
the last phase of construction on the Great Hospital 
and the auberge of Spain, involving craftsmen from 
the western Mediterranean, and the second one, after 
1490, spearheaded by grand master Emery d’Amboise 
(1503-1512), with most typical examples the auberge 
of France, the Commercium and the ‘House of Djem’. 
The skilled Italian workmen sent to Amboise by his 
brother Georges, first minister of Louis XII of France,*! 
probably worked there but not exclusively. However, 
Renaissance influence is not limited to these buildings: 
the jambs with relief decoration brought to light in the 
excavation of the medieval church of the Holy Apostles 
testify either to the presence of another Italian sculptor 
in Rhodes or to imported art of high quality, although 
their dating is uncertain.” 





”? Gabriel 1923, 136, fig. 101. Vine tendrils and twisted ropes are also 
encountered in Romanesque art, from Spain to eastern Europe. 
Besides, openings with segmental arches are not a typical feature of 
Byzantine art. 

8° Karassava-Tsilingiri 1998; Kollias 1998b. 

®1 Kasdagli 2013, 61. 

82 Kasdagli 2016a, 27-28 and pl. 4, nos. 21 and 22. 
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Gabriel saw the architecture of Hospitaller Rhodes with 
the eye of the art historian and attempted to classify 
its influences (Gothic, Byzantine etc.). In this respect, 
his most significant contribution is the identification of 
influences from the south of France and Catalonia. The 
staircases, segmental arches, pointed windows within 
rectangular frames, Catalan arches, certain broad 
pointed windows, pillars and buttresses of polygonal 
section, came from the Iberian peninsula. Pointed 
windows with two lights and tracery, the dominance 
of the horizontal dimension on the facades, projecting 
moulded windowsills, dripstones, the section of a 
number of mouldings, cross-windows, inflected arches 
(particularly those framed by pinnacles and decorated 
with crockets), perhaps also the decorative projecting 
turrets on corbels, are features more closely related to 
the architecture of Provence. 


Possibly because of his own tastes, Gabriel gave 
greater emphasis to the presence of Gothic elements, 
particularly arches and openings; expressing, at the 
same time, his disappointment at the lack of skill in 
their execution during the period of the ‘first Rhodian 
style’.®’ The main problem with his interpretation is not 
the disdainful tone and prejudice towards Byzantine 
art which, in any case, Westerners in the Hospitaller 
period did not necessarily share.™ It relies, however, 
on a series of erroneous assumptions partly due to a 
simplistic approach to the evidence. Comparisons with 
high quality work in the West are unfair. Hospitaller 
Rhodes did not benefit from the largesse of great 
magnates desirous of displaying their wealth and 
power. The Order had different priorities, needing to 
finance defence against far more powerful enemies, 
and the operation of the hospital and attendant welfare 
provision for travellers and locals, which swallowed up 
enormous sums.® It should not be forgotten, either, 
that in lesser Western towns most of the now vanished 
Gothic buildings were not particularly distinguished. 


Some architectural features encountered in Rhodes are 
too ubiquitous to be traced. This is why, in spite of the 
intense and early involvement of Italian cities with the 
eastern Mediterranean, Gabriel did not have much to 
say about Italian influences before the appearance of 
Renaissance elements, which were easier to identify. 
And yet, the impact of Genoa and Venice in other aspects 
of local culture is well established. In the 13th century, 
as we now know from archaeological evidence, Rhodes 
was not atown in decline® but a harbour important both 
strategically and for medium-range trade, increasingly 
prosperous in spite of the fluid political situation. It 
managed to resist the Knights of St John for three 





83 Gabriel 1923, 144, 155. 

4 For examples from Rhodes, see Tsirpanlis 1991, 382-387; Kefala 
2009-2010. 

8 Luttrell 1994, 64-81. 

86 Gabriel 1923, 148: ‘une cité déchue’. 
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years and finally surrendered on reasonable terms.*’ 
However, it had suffered from the earthquake of 1303 
and its conquerors had to undertake some rebuilding in 
order to cover basic needs: for example, the Orthodox 
metropolitan church needed a new roof before it 
could function as the Latin cathedral.® It was logical 
for the Knights and their lay collaborators to seek the 
technical means for new construction in their countries 
of origin, although the indigenous labour force could 
be enlisted for less demanding tasks.® However, the 
Order’s overburdened budget and the need to cultivate 
the locals limited the income of the Latin archbishop 
and, consequently, his potential to spend on a building 
programme of aesthetic pretensions. 


Another factor concerned with building in the town has 
to be taken into account: the people who commissioned 
construction or sculptures came from many lands 
and different social milieux and their budget and 
requirements varied. The growth of trade and shifts 
in the Order’s politics also meant changes of economic 
associates in the West” and, consequently, the search 
for skilled labour. Of course, the distance from the 
artistic centres of the Mediterranean was great and 
the occasional presence of craftsmen of diverse origins 
could be disproportionally significant. Some foreign 
craftsmen affected the appearance of buildings more 
than others for a number of reasons: the quality of the 
work, a successful concept like the mullion capitals 
with human faces, the length of their stay, the favour 
of men of prestige, an ideologically significant style, 
or simply because chance caused exceptional rise 
in demand when they were available. The methods 
employed might also be significant: for example, there 
are indications for the operation of a workshop mass- 
producing mouldings and door- and window frames.”! 


What did not matter to the craftsmen, and most of 
their patrons, was a neat label suitable for modern- 
day classifications. Thus, besides Gothic windows 
and the occasional cross vault here and there, the 
architecture of the town includes features recalling the 
Romanesque, such as figured capitals, weave mouldings 
and the vegetal tendrils that Gabriel associated with 
Byzantium. Although openings with semicircular arches 
are rare, we have a decorative relief with an elaboration 
of the typical Romanesque motif of the interlaced 





7 Luttrell 2003, 10. 

88 Acheimastou 1968; Olympios 2009. 

® It is likely that craftsmen specializing in the carving of decorative 
elements were hard to find locally in the early 14th century, as the 
exterior decoration on Byzantine buildings at this time consisted 
of ceramic tile patterns and plates set in the masonry, alongside 
reused sculpted elements from earlier periods. Sculpture was not the 
preferred medium, sanctuary screens excepted. An example of this is 
the heraldic tomb slab of Ioannes Pitzos (1306) with an epitaph in 
Greek, probably an example of Genoese influence, judging from the 
similarity of the surname to the Genoese Obizzo. 

°° Kasdagli et al. 2007. 

* Karassava-Tsilingiri 1998, 262. 
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Figure 6. Two-level relief carving of interlaced arches 
(F 97) (© A.-M. Kasdagli and Ephorate of 
Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


arches (Figure 6).°? The sturdy local style, also closer 
to the Romanesque, is probably the result of natural 
selection due to the seismicity of the Aegean. The 
appearance of Romanesque features in Rhodes in the 
14th century should not be a surprise as conventional 
dating of particular styles may often trip the unwary. 
The conservative nature of provincial art has long 
been recognized in the study of Byzantine murals, and 
this surely also holds true for Western medieval art. 
We should therefore expect Latin craftsmen active in 
Rhodes in the early period, even those recruited by 
the Knights, to import styles and motifs no longer in 
fashion in the major centres of artistic production. 
Besides, part of the appeal of such features may have 
been their association with venerable shrines in the 
West. 


The obvious admiration of Gabriel for Pierre d’ Aubusson, 
which made him see in this grand master the pioneer of a 
‘new wave’ which transformed the technical standard of 
secular architecture is not particularly well supported. 
The early constructions of this impressively active and 
capable ruler, although assisted by Western specialists, 
hark rather to the style of Provence with the Marine 
Gate, a rather showy construction, as a characteristic 
example.” The Gothic ornaments on the facade of the 
auberge of France, built by Amboise during Aubusson’s 
mastership, at that time represented French culture. 
The use of the Gothic script in three of the inscriptions 
mounted on the building may have been the choice of 
Amboise himself, at a time when Roman capitals were 
already dominant in Rhodes.” 





*2 Inv. no. F 97. Kasdagli 2016a, pl. 4, 17. 

°3 Gabriel 1921, 137. 

*4 The Gothic script was also used for a contemporary inscription by 
Guy de Blanchefort on the auberge of Auvergne and for the [hs 
monogram on the crossing of mullion and transom in the west 
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The aesthetic choices of other Western inhabitants of 
the town also occasionally betray their origins. The 
storage jars used to fill the sides of the barrel vaults 
under the first floor of the Catalan Mansion bear 
Catalan potters’ seals, confirming that the man who 
had it built was indeed a native of Catalonia. However, 
if the chamfron shape of the shield over the entrance of 
the Zaccaria Mansion points to Italy c. 1500, the Greek 
initials of the Virgin (MP @V) on the facade, and the 
Greek inscription in its courtyard, misled Gabriel and 
remind us that some choices were personal and to 
use such as proof of origin is dangerous. In any case, 
the multiethnic character of the town led to the 
amalgamation of a variety of models, both Western 
and Byzantine, which was gradually accepted by a 
large proportion of the well-to-do. Thus, its dominant 
feature is a balanced and discreet eclecticism suited 
to local conditions. This did not fail to affect Gabriel, 
who probably felt that his sensibility undermined his 
scholarly objectivity and called for an excuse: 


Il n’en demeure pas moins que si les monuments de 
Rhodes, tout imparfaits qu’ils soient, en arrivent a 
laisser une impression d’art profonde et durable, 
ils le doivent en partie a la splendide lumiére qui les 
enveloppe. Le calcaire, gris et terne sous un ciel bas et 
nuageux, revét au soleil une chaude patine dorée; les 
marbres armoriées, sertis de moulures et de rinceaux, 
silluminent en une tache éblouissante, et cette 
opposition de couleurs, ce scintillement de la matiére 
fine et précieuse suffisent a donner a la plus simple 
des facades un aspect de noblesse un peu austere, 
d’élégance discrete et rare.” 


We cannot hold Gabriel responsible for being a man 
of this times. He served his subject with diligence, 
devotion and perception, and rescued a wealth of 
information on behalf of the generations of scholars 
that followed in his footsteps. Most of his work retains 
its value, although it requires critical handling based 
on more recent findings. It represents the close of a 
heroic age, which laid the foundations of historical and 
archaeological research modern scholarship is built on. 
Today, the medieval town of Rhodes is at greater risk 
that at any other time in its history. Modern technology 
can destroy in a few minutes structures that have 
endured for five or six centuries and, unfortunately, the 
economic incentive to do so is also present for those 
indifferent to the heritage local prosperity relies on. 


Modern research can turn to a variety of topics 
requiring a structured approach and integration into 





window of the Commercium. Pierre Clouet, who directed the work on 
the auberge of France, used Roman capitals in an inscription on the 
north facade of the Great Hospital. Roman capitals were also used by 
Aubusson. When the Gothic script was dominant in Rhodes (1400-c. 
1470), the Italian Cristoforo Buondelmonti chose to commission an 
inscription in Lombard script. Kasdagli 2016a, 51-52 and pl. 1, no. 8. 
°° Gabriel 1923, 156. 
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a broader canvas. No study has yet brought together 
the evidence on Hospitaller buildings in the smaller 
islands of the Hospital, Bodrum and Cyprus.” A lot 
of patience will be required for the identification of 
other external influences on the art and architecture of 
medieval Rhodes beyond those pointed out by Gabriel. 
It is not only the charmingly naive figured capitals but 
also decorative elements brought to light in recent 
years, or curious similarities to the material remains 
of other creeds far away” and the conclusions drawn 
from the research of moveable archaeological finds like 
potsherds and coins” that can indicate local ties with 
other places. The classification and analysis of hundreds 
of architectural elements cut in the local calcareous 
sandstone, most of them relics of World War II air 
raids, has still to be undertaken. The study of moulding 
profiles and the quality of the stone may decide the 
issue about the existence of a workshop supplying 
builders with ready-made structural elements. 


The relation of urban buildings to the archaeological 
substrate requires attention, while aspects of the 
function of medieval buildings have been ignored: how 
were needs for fresh water, hygiene and the removal 
of refuse of all kinds dealt with? To what degree was 
the Order involved in the daily running of the town? 
Answering any of these questions is not simple. The 
standing buildings of the medieval town of Rhodes are 
still with us because they have been constantly in use 
since they were built and were lucky, so far, in escaping 
the consequences of war and natural disaster. Now they 
are palimpsests recording the various alterations they 
underwent across the centuries and have to be carefully 
read when the chance arises, usually when they require 
repair. Note must be taken of particular or unexplained 
features such as piping incorporated in the masonry, 
postholes, patching and others, although they may not 
be immediately comprehensible. An intensification of 
labour is required in trying times. But when we think 
that Albert Gabriel managed to carry through his 
research across two wars and under two completely 
different administrative regimes, modern problems 
turn into a challenge. 
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Summary 


ENQVEKTLUNON THC OVEBOANsS TOV Albert Gabriel otnv Epevva 
THC AOTIKNS APXLTEKTOVIKTS THC InnotTOKpatiac oTH POdSo 


Tnv teAeutaia tpiaKkovtaetia, n PipAroypagia Eyer 
euTtAoutiobel ue TOAAG SnOoLEvATa TOU A~PoOpOUV THV 
QOTIKN APXITEKTOVIKN TNS TEp1ddov TNC InmMoToOKpaTiac 
(1309-1522), dedouévovu OT onpavtiKd avaotnAwtika 
Epya EXOVV TPAyUATOTOINVEL OTN HEGALIWVIKN MOAN THs 
Podov. Owe, o toys La cité de Rhodes, Architecture civile 
et religieuse tov T&AAov apyitéxtova Albert Gabriel (De 
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Boccard, Tapio. 1923), nmapauéver aKkdun n povadiKn 
EUTEPLOTATWHEVN TAapOVolacCH TOV AVTIKElMEVOD, 
AMETHPIA la OTOLASNMOTE AVAPOPA GE AUTO Kal Baciky 
Ty ts pEedetns lac mepiddov dmov n avantven 
TOV aotikoU 1otovU Edafbe xwpa vd 1010TUTES OOO 
KQL EVOLAMEPOVGES l1oTOPIKES ouvONKEec. O Gabriel 
ETLOKEMONKE TH Pddo y1a MPWTH Popa To 1909, CEekivnoe 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


THV EpEVVa Tov El ToupkoKpatiac Kal THVv OAOKANpPWoE 
EM 1TaALKNS KATOXT|S TO 1920. AmotunWoE To oUVOAO 
TWV OXUPWOEWV THS MOANC, TO TEpiypaya ToU 
TOAEOSOULKOV 1OTOU OTO EGWTEPIKO ToUC Kal dEKddec 
QOTIKK KTIPIA, KOOMIKA KL EKKANOLAOTIKA. 


XTN OUVEXELA, O 206¢ alwvac EMEEPE UEYAANS KAT LaKac 
OTWAELEC, APXIKA ME TIC ITAAIKEC MAPXITEKTOVIKEG 
TapeuBaoeic,  UoTEepA UE  TOVSC GUPPAXIKOUGC 
BouBapdiopovcs tov B’ Taykooutov TMoAguou Kat, 
uetamoAeuiKa, we diadoxiKés Biares emeuBdoeic ota 
OWCOUEVA KTipIa, TOU UTayopEvONKav and Thy EmeAaon 
TNS TOUPLOTIKS «avantveno». AMO Ta KOOULKG KTIpLA 
Tov e€étace o Gabriel, to 13% Exel ornuEepa ya0Et, omdteE 
TO Epyo Tov diacwlet MoAUTIMES yla Hac TANPO@opieEs. 
Idiaitepa evdiapepovoa Eivar n ovotnyatikn ecétaon 
QMO TOV GUVYYPAMEA THS OlKOdOUIKNS TEXVIKTIC Kal 
TOV OLAKOOHOU TWV KTIPIWV, EMEldn EMLoNUaAtvovtal 
KQL QPYITEKTOVIKA OTOLXYEIA yvwota otov eAAnviKd 
xwWpo Omw>o o1 «oubpoAnntes» (larmiers, dripstones). 
Xpnoiwn enions etvar n aviyvevon ths mpoéAevons 
OVYKEKPILEVWV ETIPPOWV amd THV HpobnyKkia Kat THV 
Katadwvia otic olkOOOUES THS HEGALWVIKTIS TOANG. 


Baoiko Ouwe mpdoPAnua amoteAEt n didKpIoN amd Tov 
OVYYPAME UETAED «TIPWTOU» Kal «SEUTEPOU» PodtaKoU 
pvOu0v, mov Baciletar oe avaAvon wuEe8odoAoyiKa 
averapKy. O wedEtntYs, o€ veapy tote NAtkia, 
TapaoupOnke and th dvoavaAoyn EKTPOoWRNoN ota 
ONUEPA OWCOLEVE KTIPIA TOV TEXVIKA APTLOTEPOU EPyouU 
Avutikwv AlBoCowv Tov OUUUETELXaV OTHV avolKOdoUNoN 
TNS MOANS UETH TIC KATAGTPOMES TOV ELXAV ETIMEPEL 
TOALOpKia TWV TOUPKWV TO 1480 KL OL KATAGTPOMIKOI 
GELOMOL Tov 1481. OEwWpPNoE OTL OTA TpoO Tov 1480 
o1kKOOouNata Elyav yprnoluomonPEl Texvites vtoT101, 
Kvmptoi 4 LkeAol, ue amotéAcoua Thv aAAoiwon tov 
yotO1kov pu8uov Tov TpoondOnoav va aKoAovOroovv. 


XINV TAapovVGa EPYAOIM EMLYELPEITAL EMaVvECETAON TWV 
OVUTEpaGUaTWV tov Gabriel, thv onota emipaAdAei n 
OVOOWPEVON VEWV OTOLXEiWV TOU EXOUV TPOKUWeEl 
ATO AVAOTHAWTIKA Epya, Tov EAEYXO TNS OlKOdOUIKNS 
OPAGTNPLOTHTAS OTH UEoaIwvIKH MOAN aAAG Kar Ta 
KOOUNUEVA APXITEKTOVIKG LEAN Tov Exouv TEplovAAeyet 
amo thv tomKn ApxatoAoyikn Yanpeota and tHv 
ETOXN tou B’ MayKooutov MoAéuov Kar efrc. Kata tyv 
TEAEVTOIA TPLAKOVTOETIA, OVOLAOTIKN Ntav Emions n 
GUUBOAN AVAOYVWPLOHEVWV 1OTOPIKWV TOU THYUATOS 
TWV IWAVVITWV INMOTWV KAI TNS TEP1OSOU TOU VOTEPOU 
UECAIWVa OTHV AVaTOAIKN MEOOYELO Kal TO Alyaio, O1WC 
KAL ApXaLod1~Wv Tov ouvEPaAAV ATOPACLOTIKA OTHV 
TAUTLON ONUAVTLKWV UVNUELWV TNS HEOaLWVIKNC TOANS 
ue Bdon apxElaKes TNVES KAI THV EpaAdKN ELOTHUN. 


H mepiovAAoyny apyxiteKtovikwv wuEdwv anédwoe 
EVOLACMEPOVTA EVPNYATA, OMWS KIOVOKpava amd dthoba 
yotOika mapabupa ypovoAoyovuEva yEtagv 1350 Ka 
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1450 TEpinov, TWV OTOIWV oO d1dKOGOS TEpl\AauBavel 
OTolxela Oxi yotOiwKa aAAd eEuTvEevouEVa and Tov 
PWUAVIKO pVOUO, Tov EVTOTICOVTAL YEWYPAPIKA OTHV 
AKOvItavia Kol akon BopEloTEpa, OMWCS OL VEAVIKEC 
KEMadés Tov amoteAovv peteceA1En Tov yKpoTEoKOU 
QEuatoc tov «KiovoPdpov» (glouton, column swallower) 
KaL Ol KxAWPAVOPWIoL» (hommes verts, green men). 


H ovotquatiKyn avaAvon twv emitvubiwv uvnueiwv 
EVTOTILOE THV ELOAYWYN OVO SLIAPOPETIKWV GUPUWV aTtd 
Ty Avon oTHV apxn Kal TA WEGA Tov 150v a1Wva. Tlept 
TO 1400 ElonxOn cupudc TpoEpyduEVOS amd TH PdpELa 
Evpwrn mov yapaKtnpicetar amo dutAeminedn tEexviKh 
Kal TH xpron adprs yotOiKncs ypagrcs (black letters), 
EVW N YOTOLKN TEXVOTPOTIIA TOU Y’ TETAPTOV TOV AIWVa 
XAPAKTNPICETAL ATO THV MApOVola IKAVWV TEXVITWV 
Tov Tapdyovv emitbuPia we «KEKOIUNUEVOUS» (gisants, 
effigies) o€ entueAnuevo ECEpyo avayAv@o Kal KOUWEC 
EYXAPAKTEC VOTOIKEC ETLYPAMEC, YAUTTES UOPMEC ayiwv 
TOV KOGUOUV TEplomtEc BEGEIC OTIC OxUPWOEIC AAAG Ka 
avayAv@a apxiteKtovika vEAN 1O1aitepa emipeAnpEeva. 


ALATLOTWVETOL ETOL N OUVEXNS ELGpON AUTIKWV TEXVITWV 
Tov TpdGVEOaV OTO aUdAyaUa Tou pOdtaKOU EKAEKTIOUOU 
OTOLXELA ad SIdMopa UEPH THS Evpwrmne TEpav avtTwv 
Tou elxe evtomioe: o Gabriel, anodeikvvovtac OT1 1 
APXITEKTOVIKN] TS TOANS BploKdtav oE cuvEXN d1dAoyo 
UE TIC YWPEC TpOEAEVONS TWV IWAVVITWV ITTOTWV Kal 
TWV EMTOPWV Tov Eixav EyKaTaOTABE! OTO vyoi, Non 
amo tov 140 aiwva. H teyviky adeciotnta mov dtetde o 
TaAAoc ueAetntrs o@etA eto EV UEPEL OTN CELOULKOTNTO 
Tyg Pddov, mov eméBadAe To pwuaAgEs KATAOKEVES, 
KQ1 EV HEPEL OTO YEYOVOS OTL N MOAN, OTNV EoXaTIA TNS 
Xplotiavikns Evpwrne, dev s1eBETE TA OLKOVOULKG LECH 
yla va mpooeAKvoet eléxovtec KaAAITEXVES aNd TH 
Avon Kata To WEyaAUTEPO UEpOC THs InmotoKpatiac. H 
TAXPOVSIA PWHAVIKWV OTOLXYELWV OTOV OAPXITEKTOVIKO 
SIMKOOMO KATA TOV 140 Kal UEpOC Tov 150U alWwva 
EVICOOETAL OTOV OUVTNpPNTIoMO tHS ENMapxlaKrc 
TEXVNS yEevikotepa. H ovuboAn ynyevwv oto tomKd 
APXITEKTOVIKO LOLWUA TEPAV TNS GUUMETOYNS TOUS OTHV 
TAPAYWYN] APXITEKTOVIKWV HEAWV KAL THV AVEYEPON 
TWV AOTIKWV KTIPIWV OEV TEKUNPIWVETAL ETLAPKWC. 


TIoAAG Cntrypata mou dev e81Ze o To&AAoc peAetntHIG, 
SIEMVYAV TNS Mpocoy1)¢ Tov, Ba MpETEL Va ECETAOBOUVV OTO 
ueAAov. MEoa o€ avta meptAaubavovtal n ovotTnUatiKh 
UEAETH TWV OLATOUWV OTA KUTA TOU APXITEKTOVIKOU 
SIAKOOHOU, N AVIXVEVON TEXVOTPOTIKWV ETIPPOWV 
amo dAAa uépH THS Evpwrmne adAAd Kal THs avatoAKns 
Meooyetou, 0 pdAog tov Tayuatos Twv IWaVVITWV OTHV 
KaOnuEepivy AEitoupyia ths MOANG, 01 TpdTOL KaAUUNS 
Bacikwv avayKWv oto aotikd mepiBaAAov Omwco n 
KaBaplotnta, n vdpoddtnon Kal OL EYKATAOTHOEIC 
vyleivnc Kal n OAOKANpwWon TNS TEKUNPIWONS yla THV 
lotopia thc EfEA1CNc Tov MoAEOdSoUIKOV LoTOU. 


Painting and Iconography 


Entre Constantinople et périphérie: Saint Léon, Evéque de Catane, 
particuliérement vénéré en Laconie, Péloponnése’ 


Anna Takoumi et Kyriaki Tassoyannopoulou 


THX HKOVOLEVa Kal AxAovEVa TOis E1S001 LEV EOTHL MAVTWS AVAUVNOLG, 
TOIC KYVOOVOW SE UAONOIC, Kal KUPOTEPOIS 

woereiac, oivat, mpdgeva Kor &mrodoytic Ka 

Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 1:7-9 

[Tout entendu et dit est un souvenir pour les connaisseurs, 

une lecon pour les ignorants et pour tous les deux, 

je pense, bénéfique et louable.] 


Abstract 


Many depictions of St Leo, bishop of Catania (Sicily, Italy), in churches in the region of Mani, Peloponnesos, from which the 
earliest dates to 991/2, allow us to consider him as a particular venerated saint. However, St Leo is not associated with Mani 
(the chronology of saint’s life is uncertain; according to the canons in honor of St Leo, the presence of his cult in the Byzantine 
East is testified during the first half of the ninth century. The aim of the present paper is to investigate the time and reason 
for introducing and establishing the saint’s veneration in the region. The saint has emerged as a model of imitation for all 
people because of his defence of the Christian faith against demonic actions and all kinds of heretical practices. The veneration 
of the saint seems to have been established in the region of Laconia at the time of St Nikon ho ‘Metanoeite’ (‘the Preacher of 
Repentance’) (second half of 10th century) with a view to strengthening the Christian faith of its inhabitants, in the context of 
Constantinople’s concern to tackle crucial problems of the periphery. 


Key words: Byzantine painting, Mani, Peloponnesos, St Leo, bishop of Catania, St Nikon the ‘Metanoeite’, St Kyriake 


Introduction incertaine; comme terminus ante quem doivent étre 


considérés le Canon de Théophane et celui de Joseph 
Dans le décor mural des églises byzantines du Magne — PpHymnographe en l’honneur de saint Léon, qui 


de Laconie a été identifiée la figure de saint Léon, —_témoignent I’établissement de sa féte au milieu du 
AVIA 10-1 1 1 oN . ye . .7 7 \ 

évéque de Catane de Sicile.'! La date de sa vie reste [xe sidcle.2 Bien qu’il ne soit pas lié au Péloponnése 
selon sa Vie, ses représentations fréquentes dans les 
*“C’est un grand honneur pour nous que cet article soit compris dans monuments datés de la fin du Xe au XVe siecle et la 


le volume en hommage a notre directrice de thése, le professeur Seaton ls smoire A Briki ( 
émérite Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, qui a consacré une grande partie de CONSS CTA DON Be tenon a ee ETON ea ESEXP reer 


ses recherches A l’étude et a la mise en valeur des monuments du quart du XVe siécle) sont signifiantes et révélatrices 
Magne. Pendant ses cours en dedans et en dehors des amphithéatres de la vénération dont il jouissait au niveau régional.? 


universitaires, elle n’a cessé d’enseigner entre autres la coopération Tout 4 , le t | ti se 
parmi les étudiants comme élément important de leur formation. OU ECS CES: OD ee OMe vei ae Ques Or events 


Nous sommes profondément émues de lui consacrer cet article, comment se justifie sa présence dans |’art laconien? 
produit d’une recherche collaborative, comme un petit témoignage 
de notre gratitude envers elle. ty as Pee acs , 
1 Le sujet de cet article, présenté ici plus développé, a constitué une Selon Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, la venchauon répandue 
partie de notre communication lors de la journée scientifique de saint Léon dans les églises du Magne est interprétée 
‘Veneration locale de saints et veneration de saints locaux. dans le cadre des contacts commerciaux et culturels 
Le témoignage des sources, des résidus archéologiques et de 
Viconographie’ du 32e Symposium de |’Archéologie et de |’Art 








Byzantin et Post-byzantin de la Société d’Archéologie Chrétienne en roumaine (Institut d’Archéologie et d’Histoire de l’Art de Cluj-Napoca), 
2012; voir, Takoumi et Tassoyannopoulou 2012. Nous remercions Dr qui nous a envoyé la figure 7 et a facilité notre accés a la bibliographie 
Evangelia Pantou, directrice de l’Ephorie des Antiquités de Laconie, roumaine sur le monastére de Cozia. Nous remercions vivement Dr 
pour la permission de photographie et de publication de quelques Manuela De Giorgi, chercheuse universitaire (Université de Salento, 
représentations monumentales des églises du Magne (figures 1-4, Italie), d’avoir porté 4 notre connaissance les deux représentations 
8-11), comme aussi Dr Angeliki Mexia pour son aide précieuse pendant siciliennes de saint Léon et leurs publications. Notre reconnaissance 
notre séjour dans la région, et Dimitris Kolokouris, le gardien de ces s'adresse aussi 4 Dr Maria Xenaki pour son empressement direct a 
monuments qui a facilité notre accés aux églises. Nos remerciements faire des remarques quant a la langue francaise du texte. 

vont aussi a Dr Alkistis Papadimitriou, directrice de l’Ephorie des * Voir Vintroduction a l’édition de la Vie de saint Léon par 


Antiquités d’Argolis, pour la permission de photographie et de Alexandros Alexakis (Vie de saint Léon [BHG 981b], 21-25). 
publication de la figure 6, comme aussi a Dr Anastasia Vassiliou et > Nikolaos Drandakis (1970-1972, 160-161; 1995, 129) avait remarqué 
Dr Georgios Tsekes, archéologues de cette Ephorie. Nous remercions depuis longtemps la représentation fréquente du saint dans les 
de tout notre coeur Dr Elena Dana Prioteasa, membre de |’Académie églises de cette région. 
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étroits entre l’Italie méridionale et 
le Péloponnése.* Cependant, étant 
donné qu’il y avait d’autres saints 
d’Italie méridionale et de Sicile, qui 
ont voyagé ou vécu au Péloponnese,° 
mais qui n’y étaient pas représentés 
dans les églises du Magne, la question 
de la représentation de saint 
Léon reste encore ouverte pour la 
recherche. Quelle est la raison de la 
venération particuliére de ce saint 
dans la région de Laconie? Ayant ces 
données comme point de départ, 
cette étude tente d’enquéter sur les 
critéres de |’établissement du culte 
du saint dans cette province a travers 
les compositions picturales et les 
sources écrites. 


Les représentations de saint Léon: 
le temoignage artistique 


Dans la région du Magne,‘ les 
représentations conservées de saint 
Léon, datées de la fin du Xe au XVe 
siécle, se trouvent au sanctuaire, dans 
lespace typique pour les évéques. 
Il est aussi figuré comme saint 
éponyme sur le cété nord du templon 
de l’église d’Ai-Leos (Saint-Léon) a 
Briki (premier quart du XVe siécle).’ 
Sa représentation la plus ancienne 
est conservée dans la petite église a 
nef unique votitée en berceau avec 
deux absides jumelles a l’intérieur de 
Hagios Panteleimon a Epano Boularii dont la premiére 
couche peinte est datée conformément a l’inscription 
en 991/2 (Figure 1). Du point de vue iconographique et 
stylistique, les éléments novateurs du décor témoignent 
que le peintre connaissait les courants artistiques 
de son temps, appliqués certainement de maniére 
schématique, selon ses capacités.’ La figure de saint 
Léon, en pied et de face, comprend toute la surface du 
mur sud du sanctuaire, ce qui souligne sa vénération 





* Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 455. 

> Cf. Lambropoulou et al. 2004, surtout 280-281. Sur les rapports entre 
les saints de l’Italie méridionale et le territoire grec, voir par exemple 
Falla Castelfranchi 2002; Musolino 2002; Tounta 2016; Tounta 2017. 

© Sur l'art du Magne, voir Drandakis 1995 et ses articles, republiés en 
cing tomes (Drandakis 2009). Voir aussi les études et les fouilles des 
Professeurs de l’Université d’Athénes, publiées a l’origine dans les 
Praktika tis en Athinais Archaiologikis Etaireias (Actes de la Société 
Archéologique d’Athénes) et republiées dans Drandakis 2009, tomes 
2 et 4. La bibliographie riche sur le Magne de Laconie est comprise 
dans les volumes Kalamara et al. 2005; Eleftheriou et Mexia 2008-2009, 
Mexia 2011. Pour la bibliographie la plus récente, voir Kalopissi-Verti 
2012; Gerstel 2015. 

” Drandakis 1970-1972, 160-161, fig. 49a; Drandakis 1995, 128-130. 

® Dans l’inscription peinte est conservé aussi le nom de prétre et 
moine Nicétas (Drandakis 1995, 365, 369, figs 1, 17). 

° Panayotidi 1986, 86; Panayotidi 1989, 316, 322. 
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Figure 1. Magne, Epano Boularii, église de Hagios Panteletmon, mur sud 
du Béma: saint Léon, évéque de Catane (premiére couche, 991/2) 


(© Takoumi - Tassoyannopoulou). 


particuliere. Il porte les vétements typiques des prélats, 
c’est-a-dire le phélonion, l’omophorion et l’enchirion. Il a 
les cheveux et la barbe noirs, il tient l’évangile dans la 
main gauche et il bénit de la dextre. 


Ce type iconographique du jeune évéque a été adopté 
largement dans le sanctuaire des églises de Hagios 
Ioannis Theologos a Gardenitsa (mur sud du béma, 
début du XIle siécle),'° d’Ai-Stratigos (Saint-Stratége) 
a Epano Boularii (hémicylindre du diakonikon, 
premiére couche, fin du XlIle siécle) (Figure 2)," 
de Hagios Petros a Gardenitsa (mur nord du béma, 
premiére moitié du XIlle siécle) (Figure 3),”” de Hagios 
Theodoros a Ano Poula (mur sud du béma, deuxiéme 
couche, c. 1270),'* d’Archangelos Michael a Polémitas 
(hémicylindre du béma, 1278).'* Une représentation 
d’un évéque nommé Léon, conservée sur le mur sud 





© Gkioles 1977, 42, fig. 5. 

1 Drandakis 1995, figs 27, 42 (no. 30). 

2 Drandakis 1995, 267, figs 8 (no. 18), 11. 

5 Gkioles 1996, 288, 296-297 sch. 3 (no. 11). 
4 Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 454, 455, figs 4, 7. 
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Figure 2. Magne, Epano Boularii, église d’Ai-Stratigos 
(Saint-Stratége), hémicylindre du diakonikon: saint Léon, 
évéque de Catane (premiére couche, fin du XIle siécle) 


(© Takoumi - Tassoyannopoulou). 


du béma du monastére de la Panagia Phaneromeni a 
Fragkoulianika (deuxiéme couche, 1322/3) doit lui 
étre attribuée en raison du méme type iconographique 
(Figure 4).'° Une effigie aussi d’un saint Léon est peinte 
sur le mur du béma (cété nord) a l’église de Hagios 
Nikolaos a Briki (deuxiéme quart du XVe siécle).'* La 
proximité de cette église de celle d’Ai-Leos dans le 
méme village et les traits iconographiques du saint 
attestent qu'il s’agit du prélat de Catane. 


En face du Magne, dans I’ile de Cythére saint Léon 
est aussi figuré sur l’hémicylindre du béma de Hagios 
Dimitrios 4 Kampianika (premiére couche, au milieu du 





45 Konstantinidi 1998, 39, 111 sch. 10 (no. 12), fig. 18. Une 
représentation du saint est conservée aussi dans l’église de Hagia 
Kyriaki a Sotirianika dans la région du Magne (Exo Mani), sans étre 
précisé s'il s’agit de l’évéque de Catane: Kavvadia-Spondyli 1987-1988, 
93; Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 455, n. 16. 

6 Drandakis 1995, 113, fig. 4 (no. 14). 
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Figure 3. Magne, Gardenitsa, église de Hagios Petros, 
mur nord du Béma: saint Léon, évéque de Catane 
(premiére moitié du XIIle siécle) 
(© Takoumi - Tassoyannopoulou). 





XIIle siécle),”” sur le mur nord du béma de Hagios Vlasios 
a Pente Pigadia de Friligkianika (derniéres décennies du 
XIIle siécle)'* et dans la conque nord du béma de l’église 
sud de Hagios Dimitrios a Pourko.” Cependant, dans la 
représentation de Pourko il a les cheveux et la barbe 
grisonnants (troisieme couche, début du XIVe siécle), 
comme dans le Ménologe de Basile II (c. 985) (Figure 
5),?° ot on remarque un type iconographique différent 
du saint.*1 Dans la vaste périphérie de Laconie, la 
représentation de saint Léon au jeune age est conservée 
parmi les évéques du registre supérieur du béma de la 
Panagia Hodigitria 4 Mistra (c. 1309-1320).” Lévéque 
officiant porte les vétements épiscopaux de l'époque 
et deploie un rouleau liturgique de ses mains. La figure 
du saint dans un monument d’haute qualité artistique, 
lié directement a l’art de Constantinople,” témoigne 





7 Chatzidakis et Bitha 2003, 148, fig. 10. 

8 Chatzidakis et Bitha 2003, 117. 

‘9 Chatzidakis et Bitha 2003, 172, fig. 17. 

0 Tl Menologio di Basilio II, pl. 416. Cf. Dionysios of Phourna, ‘Epunveta 
TAG Swypapucis TEXVNG, 155. Sur les ménologes et les synaxaires, voir 
récemment Sevéenko 2017. 

21 Drandakis 1970-1972, 161. 

2 Etzeoglou 2013, 19. 

3 Etzeoglou 2013; Kalopissi-Verti 2013, 232-234; Papamastorakis 2013. 
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Figure 4. Magne, Fragkoulianika, katholikon du monastére 
de la Panagia Phaneromeni, mur sud du Béma: saint Léon, 
évéque de Catane (deuxiéme couche, 1322/23) 

(© Takoumi - Tassoyannopoulou). 


de sa vénération dans la tradition locale jusqu’a cette 
époque. 


Une image du saint orant est conservée dans la conque 
de la prothése de |’église de Panagia (Dormition de la 
Vierge) a Hagia Triada (Merbaka) d’Argolis (Figure 6), 
au-dessus de celles de l’hémicylindre (un prélat non 
identifié et saint Pierre, évéque local d’Argos) et de 
celles du mur sud (saint Clément, évéque de Rome, et 
saint Constantin, évéque local de Nauplie et d’Argos) 
(fin du XIVe-début du XVe siécle).”4 Le choix de saint 
Léon, figuré a cette position honorifique, reflete 
sa vénération particuliére dans le Péloponnése. Sa 
primauté prouve la diffusion de cette vénération dans 
une échelle plus large que celle des saints d’Argolis et de 





4 Coulson 2013, 161. C’est l’archevéque dominicain de Corinthe 
Willem van Moerbeke (1278-1286) qui se considére le patron du 
monument. Sur les diverses opinions sur l’identité et la datation 
du monument, voir Vassiliou 2013, 221, avec bibliographie 
antérieure. 
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Rome. Le fait qu’il jouissait d’un honneur incontestable 
de deux Eglises, Orthodoxe et Latine, permet de 
comprendre la représentation de saint Léon comme un 
point de convergence entre Latins et Orthodoxes dans 
la société d’Argolis.” 


Hors du Péloponnése, des représentations du saint 
sont conservées sur la partie nord de la voiite dans le 
diakonikon de l’église de la Vierge du monastére d’Hosios 
Loukas en Béotie (au jeune age, fin du XIle siécle-1204),”° 
sur le mur sud dans le diakonikon de l’église de Sotiras 
(Christ le Sauveur) 4 Megara en Attique (troisiéme 
quart du XIIle siécle)”’ et sur le mur nord de la niche du 
sanctuaire de deux églises de la province de Selino de La 
Canée en Créte, celle de Hagios Nikolaos 4 Moni (1315) 
et celle de Hagios Ioannis Evangelistis a Trachiniakos 
(1328/9). 


Dans un milieu hors du territoire byzantin, deux 
représentations du saint nommé Léon sont conservées 
en Sicile, c’est-a-dire dans la région d’action privilégiée 
du saint. Dans l’abside du bras méridional du transept 
de l’église du monastére de San Filippo a Fragala (fin du 
Xle siécle-XIle siécle), il porte les vétements typiques 
des évéques.® Son effigie semble étre illustrée aussi 
dans |’église de Santa Maria della Rotonda (fin du XIIle 
siecle), 4 savoir dans son siége épiscopal a Catane de 
Sicile.*! Il est peint au jeune age, c’est-a-dire dans le 
type iconographique le plus connu, mais il est vétu en 
costume du pape. 


Enfin, quelques chercheurs ont remarqué l’effigie de 
saint Léon dans le narthex, décoré des ménologes, 
des églises de Saint-Georges a Staro Nagoricino (1316- 
1318) et de Cozia en Roumanie (1390/1) (Figure 7). 
Néanmoins, dans les deux cas l’identification de la 
figure a saint Léon est contestée.” 





5 Cf. les peintures murales du Portail d’Acronauplie (1291-1311), ou 
de sujets communs pour les deux dogmes sont choisis afin de 
donner le message du rapprochement et de l’osmose entre les 
deux civilisations, mais dans le cadre de supériorité du conquérant 
(Kalopissi-Verti 2007, 65). Sur les peintures murales du Portail et leur 
datation, voir Gerstel 2001, 265-268; Hirschbichler 2005. 

6 Chatzidakis 2003, 13, fig. 6; Stikas 1970, 201, pl. 85b (XIle ou XIlIle 
siécle). Sur l’ensemble du monastére, voir récemment Bouras 2015. 

77 Gkitakos 1953, 39-40. Pour le monument, voir aussi Stoufi- 
Poulimenou 2007, 129-159. 

8 Spatharakis 2001, 40, 42. 

9 Spatharakis 2001, 76, 77. 

°° Brodbeck et al. 2018, 128, figs 106, 111. 

31 Guastella 2008, 84, 88-91. 

Selon Pavle Mijovic (1973, 276, fig. 13, pl. 71), saint Léon de 
Catane, fété le 20 février, est représente sur le mur nord du narthex 
de l’église de Staro Nagoricino, mais Gabriel Millet (1962, vol. 
3, pl. 105:2) et Branislav Todié (1993, 84) citent seulement saint 
Léon, pape de Rome, fété le 18 février. Dans le cas du monastére 
de Cozia (narthex, mur ouest) Pavle Mijovié (1973, 356, fig. 62, pl. 
244), Daniel Barbu (1986, 61, 68, sch: VII, no. 134, fig. 93) et Ecaterina 
Cincheza-Buculei (2002-2003, 13) ont reconnu la figure de saint Léon 
de Catane conformément aux inscriptions du nom et de la date de 
sa féte. Cependant, le saint est illustré portant l’habit monastique, 
ce qui ne s’accorde pas avec celui d’un évéque. Par contre, saint 
Léon, prélat de Rome (18 février), représenté aussi dans le méme 
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Figure 5. Vat. Gr 1613 
(Ménologe de Basile 
II), p. 416: saint Léon, 
évéque de Catane 
(c. 985) (© 2018 par le 
Musée Benaki a Athénes 
[fac-similé]). 


Figure 6. Argolis, Hagia 
Triada (Merbakas), 
église de la Panagia 

(Dormition de la 
Vierge), conque de la 
Prothése: saint Léon, 
évéque de Catane (fin 

du XIVe- début du XVe 
siécle) (© Takoumi - 
Tassoyannopoulou). 


On observe donc que le type iconographique le plus _ Le témoignage des sources écrites 

répandu dans la peinture murale est celui du saint 

représenté jeune. Cependant, ce type dont le plus On trouve de témoins manuscrits de la Vie de saint 
ancien exemple est conservé dans I’église de Hagios Léon dans divers textes en prose et en rime.®? Parmi 
Panteleimon a Boularii (991/2) (Figure 1) coexiste avec _—_ ceux-ci, les plus anciens, tous les deux en prose - une 


celui du saint représenté agé dans le Ménologe de Basile —_ version bréve (BHG 981) et une version longue (BHG 
II (Figure 5), au moins a partir de la fin du Xe-début du 


Xle siécle. 





33 Pour toutes les éditions des manuscrits, voir l’introduction a 
l’édition de la Vie de saint Léon par Acconcia Longo (Vie de saint Léon 
registre de l’église de Cozia, est habillé en costume épiscopal. Tels [BHG 981], 76-79); Acconcia Longo 2007, 7-28; Voir aussi l’introduction 
désaccords posent en tout cas la question du modéle du manuscrit a l’édition de la Vie de saint Léon par Alexandros Alexakis (Vie de 
mis a la disposition du peintre. saint Léon [BHG 981b], 9-21). 
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981b) -, ont été publiés par Augusta Acconcia Longo** 
et par Alexandros Alexakis respectivement.® Selon ces 
textes, saint Léon est né de parents chrétiens a Ravenne 
et il a été consacré évéque de Catane, humble et dévoué 
a ses ouailles, faisant des miracles. A cette époque-la, 
un homme ambitieux de devenir riche et puissant, 
nommé Héliodore, a fait un pacte avec le diable en 
échange de son ame, suivant les conseils d’un magicien 
hébreu. Au moyen de pratiques magiques, il troublait 





4 Augusta Acconcia Longo (Vie de saint Léon [BHG 981], 3-79) a 
soutenu l’opinion que si saint Léon est un personnage réel, l’auteur 
de la Vie pourrait seulement s’appuyer sur la personne d’un évéque 
de Catane, nommé Léon, de la période 591-604. D’aprés Acconcia 
Longo, saint Léon semble représenter les Iconoclastes, tandis qu’en 
la personne du magicien Héliodore sont exprimées les positions des 
Iconophiles. Elle considére aussi qu’il y avait un texte initial, écrit 
pendant |’Iconoclasme, qui a été soumis a la censure par les Iconophiles 
avant 886. Ensuite, une nouvelle version de la Vie du saint a été créée 
de laquelle proviennent la Vie bréve (BHG 981) et la Vie longue (BHG 
981b). Quant a la Vie bréve du saint (BHG 981), elle croit que son 
écrivain est de Catane et qu’il s’agit d’une ceuvre de la deuxiéme 
période d’Iconoclasme. Voir aussi, Acconcia Longo 2007, 28-30. 

35 Alexandros Alexakis (Vie de saint Léon [BHG 981b], 15-37, surtout 
15-17, 36-37) est opposé al’interprétation et ala datation de ces textes, 
proposées par Augusta Acconcia Longo. D’aprés lui, la Vie longue du 
saint (BHG 981b) a été écrite dans le but d’avancer les positions des 
Iconophiles. Saint Léon semble étre représentant des Iconophiles, et 
plus spécialement du patriarche Nicéphore I, contre les Iconoclastes 
surtout en la personne du patriarche Jean VII le Grammairien, 
représenté par Héliodore. Alexakis considére Constantinople ou du 
moins sa périphérie comme lieu de rédaction de la Vie du saint (BHG 
981b). Il place le texte au IXe siécle (en tout cas avant 886 a cause 
du Canon préexistant de Joseph l’Hymnographe), plus probablement 
sous le regne de Théophile (829-842) ou sous le patriarche Jean VII 
le Grammairien (838-843). Cette Vie du saint (BHG 981b) a constitué 
la base de tous les autres manuscrits. Selon Alexakis, la Vie bréve 
(BHG 981) a été écrite au Xe siécle par un auteur de Sicile ou de I’Italie 
meéridionale. 

36 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981), 80-98; Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 
140-190. 
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Figure 7. Roumanie, 
Cozia, katholikon du 
monastére, mur ouest 
du narthex: cété droit 
du registre, saint 
Léon (1386) 

(© Dr. Dana Prioteasa). 


Yordre public, la vie politique, sociale, économique 
et religieuse de la cité. Léparque de la ville, Lucius, a 
envoyé une lettre a l’empereur pour demander son 
secours a l’issue de la crise. La cour impériale a envoyé 
Héraclide a la téte d’un corps d’armée pour arréter le 
sorcier qui les a trompé grace a ses artifices. Par un tour 
de magie il s’est trouvé a Constantinople d’ot il a réussi 
a s’évader et rentrer a Catane de la méme facon devant 
les yeux de l’empereur. A cause de ses actions magiques, 
il a dérangé méme les habitants de la Capitale qui se 
sont soulevés contre lui. A la demande générale de 
sa condamnation, une deuxiéme mission visant son 
arrestation a été entreprise sans résultat. 


Aprés tous ces efforts ratés, selon sa Vie, c’est saint 
Léon qui passe a l’action essayant a plusieurs reprises 
de le ramener a la vrai foi, mais sans succés. Quand 
le sorcier arrive au point d’offenser les fidéles et les 
prétres au cours de la Divine Liturgie, l’évéque tient 
Héliodore par son vétement et le fait sortir de l’église; 
ensuite il l’entraine avec lui dans le feu. Le sorcier est 
brilé, tandis que le saint est sorti sain et sauf, méme ses 
vétements sacerdotaux, grace a Dieu. La version longue 
de sa Vie (BHG 981b) donne aussi |’information qu’aprés 
la mort d’Héliodore, les empereurs prient saint Léon de 
les visiter 4 Constantinople pour qu’il leur donne sa 
bénédiction.*’ La narration se termine avec la référence 
aux nombreux miracles du saint qui s’est endormi le 20 
février (l’an de son décés est inconnu).*® 





7 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 35:1-12. 

38 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 38:1-3; Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981), 
19:5-6. Selon le Typicon de la Grande Eglise (Mateos 1962, tome 1, 236) 
et le Ménologe de Basile (Il Menologio di Basilio II, 112-113, pl. 416), 
le saint est fété le 20 février. Cependant, selon la tradition manuscrite 
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En réalité, la Vie de saint Léon constitue une narration 
des méfaits du sorcier Héliodore, comme sa majeure 
partie est consacrée a la description détaillée de ses 
tours de magie® et de leurs conséquences dans la vie des 
habitants de Sicile.*° Le saint est mentionné seulement 
au début et a la fin du récit. D’aprés |’écrivain de la Vie 
(BHG 981b), bien que les procédés occultes d’Héliodore 
ne méritent pas de commentaire, il les décrit pourtant 
pour souligner la force de la menace du sorcier pour 
la société locale et sa défaite par Léon avec l’aide de 
Dieu.“ Aux antipodes de l’action d’Héliodore, Léon se 
présente comme défendeur de l’orthodoxie, prélat 
éclairé et adversaire de l’ancienne religion des idoles, 
des pratiques magiques et de toute sorte d’activité 
démoniaque.” 


Malgré les problémes soulevés par les versions 
conservées de la Vie et les interprétations divergentes 
par les chercheurs,*® et au-dela de leurs topoi, de 
leurs formes et normes bien connus, ces textes 
hagiographiques sont riches en éléments historiques 
sur la société et leur époque. Dans la Vie de Léon, on 
a l’occasion de observer la mentalité, la marche et les 
réflexes du systéme politique sous la pression d’une 
grande menace, concernant la stabilité et l’unité 
d’une société. Le grand danger pour la ville et pour 
toute I’fle de Sicile 4 cause des pratiques magiques 
du sorcier mobilise directement le pouvoir politique, 
initialement au niveau local et ensuite impérial. En face 
de faiblesse de dénouement des problémes collectifs, 
difficiles 4 résoudre, on voit sans doute le mode du 
fonctionnement de l’administration byzantine; la 
responsabilité politique est déplacée hiérarchiquement 
de l’éparche jusqu’au roi méme. 


Cependant ces efforts ont échoué, puisque les moyens 
disponibles ne pouvaient pas étre confrontés a ceux du 
magicien. La magie est considérée comme une question 
spirituelle, c’est pourquoi elle peut étre affronter 
seulement avec des moyens spirituels. C’est a ce point 
exactement que le flot d’informations du texte et la 





des synaxaires byzantins, le saint est fété soit le 20 février (Delehaye, 
cols 477-478), soit le 21 février (Delehaye, cols 479-480). 

*° Sur la magie en Byzance, voir indicativement Abrahamse 1982; 
Kazhdan et Trombley 1991; Trombley et Cutler 1991; Maguire 1995; 
Zafeiropoulou 2006; Paidas 2011; Troianos 2012, 143-148; Foskolou 
2014. La relation entre les Juifs et la magie constitue un topos dans la 
littérature byzantine (Pratsch 2005, 173-175). Sur la présence des Juifs 
en Sicile, voir Bucaria 1998; von Falkenhausen 2012. 

0G, Da Costa-Louillet (1959-1960, 95) a remarqué que la narration 
détaillée des actions d’Héliodore donne |’impression au lecteur qu’il 
s'agit plutdt de la vie d’Héliodore que de Léon. Le rapport entre le 
saint-héros et le magicien-antihéros est un topos dans la littérature 
hagiographique (Pratsch 2005, 171-173). 

41 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 28:6-13; Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981), 
4:1-2; 14:18-20: «AedMKaEV yap avTa, Iva EkaoTos UdONH tTHv Sbvaptv 
TOV OEOU». 

*2 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 4:14-20; Acconcia Longo 2001, 1-17. 
Ces qualités du saint sont louées dans la Laudatio Leonis ep. Cataniae 
(BHG 981d), comprise dans |’édition critique de la Vie de saint Léon 
(BHG 981b) par Alexakis, 271-293. 

45 Voir au dessus, les notes 34-35. 
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tournure des événements soulignent le rdle important 
des saints dans la société de leur temps. Lauteur de la 
Vie met l’accent sur la solution finale du probleme par 
saint Léon en focalisant sur deux points: a) le prélat 
intervient énergiquement seulement dans le cas ot les 
autres moyens civiques de l’état s’avérent insuffisants 
et les tentatives du saint d’assagir Héliodore a travers la 
parole n’ont pas été fructueuses,“ et b) ayant apercu la 
complicité démoniaque du sorcier, Léon ne compte pas 
sur ses propres forces, mais il triomphe de son adversaire 
grace a Dieu.*® Sa confiance et croyance absolues en 
Dieu se mettent en relief, comme il a osé sauter avec 
Héliodore dans le feu.** Dans la Vie, le paganisme, la 
foi juive et toutes les hérésies sont condamnés comme 
erreurs et divergences du Christianisme, qui est la seule 
et vrai foi.” Lauteur met |’accent sur |’orthodoxie de la 
foi chrétienne comme elle a été transmise par les apdtres 
et défendue par les Péres aux Conciles Ecuméniques.” 


Léon se présente comme saint thaumaturge et 
adversaire des démons, qualités qui sont louées aussi 
dans le Canon de Joseph Il’Hymnographe” et dans toute 
Vhymnologie de la féte du saint.°° On rencontre les 
mémes qualités dans le Synaxaire de Constantinople 
du Xe siécle, un témoignage en plus de l’introduction 
du culte du saint dans la liste des fétes de |’Eglise 
Chrétienne.*' Grace a la plus ancienne représentation 
de saint Léon de Hagios Pantelefmon en 991/2, on 





“4 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 32:1-8: «Agwv ... yplotomlprtw 
XPNOTOTNT ... UN BEAWV Tov GOALOV KaKW¢ amoA€oBar ... TOAAAKIC 
ueTaotEeAAOuEVOS TovTOV TpOG EXUTOV, TapaKaAEiv Kal voulETEiv 
AQUA KOL Tapatveiv ovK EveAtTEV TavoaoOal Tig TOLAUTNS oCatavIKTs 
HAYYAVELAC KO TEPATETAC ...»; 33-34. 

45 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 34:1-28: «6 Beo@dpoc natnp Nudv, 
KAivac TO yOvu Tpoonvéato, tyv dvwlev ovuuayiav ovvnOwco 
ETLLKOUPHOAL AVT@ SvowNdv». 

“6 Cf. Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 34:25-28: «mpdc petlova 
KaTaMANEr tis Mavta vobv Kal Adyov UnepBatvovons Veiac SuVapEwWS 
OMAVTAG OUVEKIVINOE, UEYAAaIC Pwvaic UEyAAVVOVTAS Kal SOEACoVTAG 
TO UNEPUUVNTOV OVO Tis TploUMOOTaTOU BEdTNTOS». 

47 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981), 1:1-13: «éxAimapet Duds Nn ayia 
KaBoAmKN Kal dTooTOAIKN EKKANGIO ... Va APEVTES TAS TOV ‘EAANVWv 
BeBrAouc poetic ... OMOIWS Kal TAG TOV aAyVWUdOVWV "Tovdatwv 
KAKOVOIOC ... KAL TAG TOV BEoUcXWV YAWOoU. ATOTEUTIOUEVWV AVOOTWV 
AIPETIKDYV, O1 0 EAOWHEV WC XPLOTIAVIKWTATOL Kal EYKUWWHEV EC THY 
Beonvevotov maAaidv TE Kal Katvnv diaOrjKnv, Eig Ao EoTIV H TNHyN 
TAS Cwhis Hudv, €& Ho 6 vontds Mapddetooc¢ tio ExKANotac Toic TiC 
KoAvubnOpac vapaow dpdevetat, Ei¢ A KATAMEMOVTLOTAL O EiC AUTH 
EuQwAebwv dpdKwv»; Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 4:1-8. 

48 Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981), 1:15-41: «EupioywpnowuyeEv Eic THC 
vikacg Kol Eig TA TNOTAIA A EMOINOAV ... Ol MATPIAPXAL NOV ... 
cid’ obtwo THV Tavev~ruwWv amootdAWV Kal Tpog~Nta@v, TV 
KAAAIVIKWV UAPTUPWV KO OMOAOYNTOV ... TATPIAPYOV ... KAL lEPEWV 
OpPoTOHOUVTIWV TMV ELpEBEVTWV EV TH ayia Tpwtn ovvddw Ev TH 
Nikaéwv HEyaAOVUUW TOAEL ... Eig TEAELAV KUPWOLV Kal ETLOMPAyloLv 
TOV AYIWV Kal OIKOULEVIKOV EE GVVOSWV»; 1:53-56. 

4 Ménées, 624-627. 

°° Voir par exemple l’hymne-sticheron (Ménées, 623): «A€ov Dedq@pov 
TaVOAB IE ... PWTOG EVOEOU EuTIAEWS YEVovaAc ... THON aviata BepanEevEtv 
MAVTOTE, KOA TpOcEVXYGV pdotly1 aKdBapta diwKElv TvEev"ATa»; 
l’hymne-exaposteilarion (Ménées, 628): «Aauntijpa Kai AiddoKadov 
kal lepapxnv WEyLotov ny Tod Xpiotod "ExkAnota yvwpilet oe, Tepapxar 
TA TEKVA TAUTNG, “Oore KaADC MateEp, Emotuavac EMl VOUNV OWTTPLoV, 
A€ov OEd@pov HYyI1E, AIpETIKOUS EKdIWEAG KaBdTEP Af|pac aypiouc». 
 Delehaye 1902, col. 480; Voir aussi le Typicon de la Grande Eglise 
(Mateos 1962, tome 1, 236). 
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peut déterminer le temps de |’établissement du culte 
du saint dans la région laconienne a l’époque de 
saint Nikén le ‘Métanoité’ (‘Précheur du Repentir’) 
(deuxiéme moitié du Xe siécle), appelé a affronter une 
série de problémes qui portaient atteinte a la croyance 
chrétienne. 


La société de Laconie au Xe siécle et la vénération 
de saint Léon 


En Laconie et en général dans le Péloponnése, la 
présence intense de populations allogénes et de foi 
religieuse différente, de paiens, de Slaves et de Juifs, 
frappait la cohésion politique, sociale et religieuse des 
communautés jusqu’au Xe siécle.* C’est a cette époque- 
la que saint Nikén, ascéte du Pont connu comme le 
‘Métanoité’, arrive au Péloponnése apres son séjour 
en Créte ou il a renforcé la croyance des habitants en 
raison de la longue conquéte arabe, a laquelle Nicéphore 
Phocas a mis fin en 961.™ Selon la Vie de saint Nikén,™ 
dans la ville de Sparte, dénommée Lacédémone, 
sévissait alors une épidémie terrible; c’est pourquoi 
les habitants ont demandé au saint de les sauver. Saint 
Nik6n accepte d’y aller et il leur promet que |’épidémie 
disparaitrait a condition que les Hébreux soient évincés 
du Forum. Enfin, le saint arrive a la cité, les Juifs la 
quittent par la force et l’épidémie disparait.* D’aprés le 
texte de sa Vie, le saint n’est pas parti de la ville, mais 
il y est resté au service de ceux qui en avaient besoin.* 
Des gens de tout le Péloponnése accouraient au secours 
du saint pour qu’il les guérisse de diverses maladies. 





2 Anagnostakis 2012, 109-131, avec bibliographie antérieure; 
Anagnostakis 2018. Voir aussi, Chrestou et Nikolaou 1990, 206-230, 
ou elles présentent de divers éléments sur la société de Laconie 
conformément aux textes hagiographiques. Sur lhistoire de 
Lacedaimon, voir Vachaviolos 2014. Sur les Juifs a Byzance, voir 
récemment Bonfil et al. 2012. Battinou 2018. Pour une référence 
succincte a l’établissement des Slaves dans le Péloponnése, fondée 
aux données archéologiques récentes, voir Athanasoulis et Vassiliou 
2016, 228-232. 

3 Quant a l’action du saint, voir Malamut 1993, 262-265; Lampsides 
2004; Oikonomides 2004. 

“4 Lampsides 1982; pour la traduction de la Vie en anglais, voir 
Sullivan 1987 et pour la traduction du Testament en anglais, voir 
Bandy 2000. Pour l’adaptation en grec moderne de la Vie du saint, 
fondée sur |’édition de Sullivan 1987, voir Katsoulas 1997. Quant 
a la bibliographie relative aux questions des textes de la Vie et du 
Testament du saint, voir Anagnostakis 2012, 117, n. 52. De plus, sur 
la Vie de saint Nik6n entre l’histoire et la littérature, voir Théologitis 
2004. 

5 Vie de saint Nik6n, 64:23-38 - 66:1-11 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 33:5-36 
(Sullivan 1987, 110-112). Voir aussi, Testament de saint Nik6n, 25:9-21: 
«KOMETE HOU, Ulov OpoAoyiav id16yxE1pov ... va EByAAW ToUvs ‘Ebpatous 
AMO WEA ATO TrV XWPaV va UcyovV 6EW ... Tote dE BEAW ous KaUN, 
KaLEYW OVoAoYiav ld16xEIpov, TH Sev BEAEL aTtEBdvN AvOpwroOs ... KAI 
EAevPepwOnoav GAot a0 TO Bavatikdv» (Lampsides 1982); cf. Bandy 
2000, 317. Laspect social, économique et politique de l’expulsion des 
Juifs du Forum et sa réorganisation en vue de |’établissement du jour 
férié du dimanche sont mis en évidence par Ilias Anagnostakis (2012, 
124-131; 2018). 

© Vie de saint Nikén, 66:12-15: «Ovk &t1 obv tovbvtedOEV Tic 
Aakedatuovoc anopoitav gyvw 6 dc10c, bAN Hv tod Aommod avbtdO1 
EVOLAITWUEVOS KAL UN] TAXEWS ECLWV, El UN] TOL Cpa KaIpdC avayKNs 
EKOAEL TIPO TODTO Kal BATTOV AVOIC Eig TX OiKEeta AvOUTEVOCTEL»; cf. 
34:1-4 (Sullivan 1987, 114). 
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Néanmoins, le saint ne se souciait pas seulement de 
leur corps, mais aussi de leur ame; c’est pourquoi il leur 
enseignait le repentir de conseils ‘mielleux’ pour le 
salut de leur ame.*’ Pendant son séjour dans la région, 
le saint a érigé une église dédiée au Christ, ala Vierge et 
a sainte Kyriaki®® confrontant avec succés de multiples 
actions démoniaques.” Saint Nik6n a continué a faire 
des miracles aprés sa mort, guérissant les malades et 
les possédés.® 


Le zéle du saint, non seulement pour le rétablissement 
corporel des hommes, mais surtout pour la guérison 
spirituelle a travers le repentir, est fondé sur le lien 
entre la maladie et la situation spirituelle de l">homme, 
une idée qui domine la pensée chrétienne. La base 
spirituelle de ces problémes, surtout des maladies 
et des actions démoniaques qui anime la mentalité 
chrétienne, trouve sa source dans les miracles du Christ. 
Il est caractéristique que quand le Christ guérissait les 
malades, il considérait leur péché comme la raison 
de leur maladie; c’est pourquoi aprés avoir donné 
absolution, il incitait ceux qui s’étaient guéris a ne pas 
le répéter, comme par exemple dans le cas du paralytique 
de Béthesda.“ Dans ce cadre, les Péres de |’Eglise 
mettent l’accent sur le caractére thérapeutique de la 
maladie corporelle, étant donné qu’ils la considéraient 
comme un moyen de connaissance de soi qui conduit 
homme a la vraie foi.” Par conséquent, saint Nikén 
guérit les maladies, mais en méme temps il procéde 
au renforcement de la croyance de la population de la 
région au moyen du sermon,® incitant les habitants 
chrétiens de la ville a exprimer plus clairement leur 
piété et leur foi dans le Christ.“ C’est Nik6n qui a fondé 





57 Vie de saint Nik6n, 66:15-18: «Hv obv Opav ouppgovta donpugpar e& 
OAngs Tis Tob MléAoToc vrjoou TANBSN dmE1lpa TAV UO VOowV TOITKIAWv 
EVOXAOVHEVWV: KAL THOL TOUTOIC Tr}V DEpamteiav 0 dotdios EpUTAVEVE, 
TYV TE KATA GWU, OLY NHkKloTa SE KAI THY KATH Wuyrv. MeAtyAWTTOIC 
Yap PNol Mapatveoei mpoc evoehH GhAov Kai EvOeov navtac UMEONYE 
KL THY OWTNpiav Amal Sa Tio UETAVOLAS EUVNOTEvOATO»,; cf. 34:4-11 
(Sullivan 1987, 114). 

°8 Vie de saint Nik6n, 68:8-10: «... vaov LdpvOf val Em OvouaTL avTOD 
tov Kuptou nuav Inood Xpiotod, tis MavUEVNTOV OEouNTOpOS Kal THIS 
KadAtudptupos Kupiakijc, cic BonPeiav mdaons Tis MOAEWS VUGV Kal 
owtnpiav»; cf. 35:29-31 (Sullivan 1987, 116). Voir aussi, Anagnostakis 
2012, 124-129; Anagnostakis 2018, 209. 

5° Vie de saint Nik6én, 72:27-38 -— 74:1-5; cf. 36:1-14 et 36:15-21 
(Sullivan 1987, 126). 

6 Vie de saint Nik6n, 96:18-39 - 106:1-4; cf. 47:1-48:3 et 55:42 - 56:2 
(Sullivan 1987, 162-164, 176-178). 

6 Jean 5:14. Karakolis 1997, 158, 440-441; Ioannidis 2008. Sur la 
maladie et la guérison dans les Ecritures, voir notamment Giblet et 
Girard 1970. 

° Xionis 2013, 552-563, avec de nombreuses citations des Péres de 
l’Eglise. Voir aussi, Congourdeau 1993, 25-27; Larchet 2001. 

® Cf, Vie de saint Nik6n, 66:15-20: «ouppéovta ... TANON ameElpa ... 
TMAOW TOUTOIC TIV DEparEtav O KoidiposG EMPUTAVEVEV, THV TE KATH 
OWA, OVX NHKiota SE KOL THV KATA THV WoxNv. MeAryAwttoic yap, 
PACL, MAPAIVEGEGL TIPdC EVoEBY ChAOV Kal EvOEoOv TavTa UMEONYE Kal 
THV owtnpiav dnaor did tio wEtavotac Euvnotevoato» (Lampsides 
1982); cf. 34:5-11 (Sullivan 1987, 114). Nikos Oikonomides (2004, 35) a 
remarqué que le saint Nik6n a essayé surtout de fortifier la croyance 
orthodoxe des habitants déja chrétiens. 

“4 Vie de saint Nik6n, 68:10-11 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 35:32-33 (Sullivan 
1987, 116). 
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des églises® et a encouragé le lancement du culte de 
certains saints dans la société laconienne. 


Dans ce cadre, la vénération particuliére de saint 
Léon dans cette région est compréhensible; |’évéque 
de Catane incarne un défendeur de la vrai foi par 
excellence, ‘lion’ et vainqueur de superstitions et 
d’actions démoniaques. C’est saint Léon qui rétablit 
la paix sociale, la sécurité, la stabilité dans sa ville et 
Véquilibre dans la société régionale (Catane) de son 
époque, dans la vie quotidienne des gens.” De plus, on 
ne doit pas oublier sa dignité épiscopale et la mise en 
avant du saint comme prélat éclairé, médecin traitant 
des ames et des corps. Par conséquent, dans le texte 
de sa Vie, saint Léon se présente comme un modele 
idéal pour chaque évéque et en général pour tout 
fidéle, le modeéle d’un homme intégre et d’un prélat 
de foi ferme. I] semble étre le seul capable de résoudre 
les problémes de la société régionale contemporaine, 
devenue le jouet de multiples influences de magie et 
des actions démoniaques. Donc, c’est pour toutes ces 
raisons que saint Léon a été choisi en Laconie, c’est-a- 
dire dans une région qui présentait aussi de problémes 
de désintégration sociale. D’ailleurs, dans la société 
byzantine, un saint est considéré comme un homme 
modele, un guide spirituel pour tous les gens. 


Bien que le temps exact de l’introduction du culte 
de saint Léon en Laconie ne puisse pas étre précisé, 
cependant il n’y a aucun doute pour |’établissement et 
la grande diffusion de sa vénération a |’époque de saint 
Nikon le ‘Métanoité’. En effet, le choix d’un saint tiré 
du milieu sud-italien, d’un lieu connu aux indigénes 
de Lacédémone avec lequel Péloponnése entretenait 
des relations commerciales et culturelles étroites, 
faciliterait la procédure de son assimilation. Ses 
représentations conservées rendent saint Léon un saint 
particuli¢rement honoré dans la région laconienne. 





6 Vie de saint Nik6n, 68:3-10 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 35:29-31 (Sullivan 
1987, 116). Odysseas Lampsides (2004, 26 et n. 49) note que |’édification 
des églises s’insére dans le contexte du préche du saint. Quant aux 
propositions d’identification de l’église que saint Nik6én a fondée a 
Sparte conformément aux données archéologiques conservées, 
voir Anagnostakis 2012, 121, n. 67; Athanasoulis et Kappas 2015, 91; 
Anagnostakis 2018. Du point de vue archéologique, dans le Magne un 
grand nombre des églises est daté a partir du Xe siécle, c’est-a-dire a 
partir de l’époque du saint (Gkioles 2005, 24-25). Pour le catalogue des 
églises byzantines du Magne, voir Drandakis 1986, 15-28, 245. Pour 
la découverte des églises et la nouvelle datation d’autres, voir Mexia 
2011. 

°° Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981), 2:8-10: «tov uakdpiov Agovta ... OU 
Udvov tod Ovduatocg duvdotyv, GAAX Toig Epyolcg Kal TOi¢ TPdTOIC 
EVUANGS KATAKOOUNOAVTA TOV .. Bpdvov»; Vie de saint Léon (BHG 
981b), 6:10: «Kal Mepwvbpws wo Agwv nero1OM¢ tH Svvacteta TiS 
THOTEWS IPOS TAC TOV AVTINMGAWV EPOSOUCG AMTONTOS ToTATO». 

” Cf. Vie de saint Léon (BHG 981b), 6:8-20: «Aixatoc yap xprnuatioas 
TG) OVTL MHOl TPOTOIG DEapEoTWV Epywv Kal Adywv Kata TH AOYIC ... 
‘EAANVWv HEV TO UVOMdEC SleAEyYwWV WC aTaTNnAOV Kal KiPdndAov, 
aipgoewv de to tro BeBnAov KEevopwviacg avatpémwv oabpdov Kal 
Kakddogov: év oic SigAaune Siknv Qwotiipos év KOoUW ... MAVTWV 
TOV EV TEPLOTHOEL KOL xpEla Mavtodanf KataAAnAov mpdvolav 
ETLLOELKVULEVOG»; 39:1-13. 
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Enmémetemps, lestoponymes de saint Léontémoignent 
aussi de sa vénération solidement enracinée dans cette 
province. Sur les versants orientaux de Taygéte, il 
y aun site nommé Ai-Leos (Saint Léon)® a l’ouest du 
village de Parori, pres de Mistra. Ce toponyme met 
en évidence l’existence d’une église en honneur de 
saint Léon. Un autre toponyme, celui de Kateleos 
(KateAedc),© a été enregistré dans le village d’Anavryti, 
au sud de Parori. Un acte notarié de 1941, conservé au 
monastere de Hagion Tessarakonta Megalomartyron 
(Quarante Saints Martyrs de Sébaste) prés de Sparte, 
référe la donation d’un domaine, une église caverneuse 
incluse, dans l’emplacement de Kateleos.” Ce nom 
témoigne naturellement de la consacration initiale de 
léglise caverneuse a saint Léon, oubliée au cours des 
années par les habitants. Aujourd’hui, dans la mémoire 
collective a été conservée seulement la consacration de 
cette église a un saint de février, sans que les habitants 
puissent préciser son nom. De nos jours, conformément 
a ce souvenir, ils ont consacré l’église en honneur de 
l’Hypapanti, c’est-a-dire la plus grande féte du février.”! 


A l’emplacement d’Ai-Leos se trouve le monastére 
postbyzantin de Pyrsou (Mvupoov), aujourd’hui connu 
comme Zagouna (Zayovva). Le mot Pyrsou constitue 
en grec une paraphrase du mot Perissou (Ilepioov). 
Dans ce cas, ce monastére pourrait étre identifié a la 
dépendance (metochion) du monastére byzantin de saint 
Nikén (Sparte), selon sa Vie et son Testament.” II est 
fort probable donc que l’église de cette dépendance soit 
consacré a saint Léon, selon son toponyme. D’ailleurs, 
cest saint Nikén qui a lancé particuliérement la 
vénération de saint Léon dans la région laconienne 
méme aussi dans les régions montagneuses du Taygete, 
connues pour la forte présence de populations 
paiennes, comme celle des Slaves. 


Saint Nik6n et le lancement du culte d’autres saints 


Saint Léon n’est pas le seul saint qui a été choisi dans 
cette province, afin de traiter des problémes régionaux 





8 Nikolaos Bagiokos (2010, 24) situe ce site dans la périphérie 
d’Anavriti sans commentaire. 

° Kateleos est un mot grec qui est composé de l’adverbe Kat(o) (sous), 
qui se référe au bas quartier du village et du nom d’Ai-Leos (saint 
Léon). Ces mots composés sont habituels dans la région, comme par 
exemple les noms de Katayannis, de Katayoryis etc. 

” Dans le document est mentionné que les _ propriétaires 
abandonnaient le domaine, |’église caverneuse incluse, au monastére 
de Panagia Phaneromeni, dépendance de celui de Hagion Tessarakonta 
Megalomartyron, prés de la ville de Sparte. Cet acte notarié est écrit 
le 30 juillet 1941 et enregistré le 1er aofit 1941 au 17éme tome du livre 
des transcriptions de l’ancienne municipalité de Vryseon (numéro 
d’introduction 3394). 

” Nous remercions chaleureusement le pére Iacovos du monastére 
de Hagion Tessarakonta Megalomartyron en Laconie qui a porté a 
notre connaissance l’existence de ces deux toponymes et des édifices 
de ces régions. En plus, c’est lui qui nous a envoyé les copies de |’acte 
notarié de donation et celles du livre de Bagiokos 2010. 

” Quant a lidentification des dépendances du monastére de saint 
Nik6én, la question dans la recherche reste ouverte, voir Armstrong 
2008. 
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spécifiques. La vénération de sainte Kyriaki constitue 
aussi un autre exemple intéressant. C’est saint Nikén 
qui a édifié dans la ville de Sparte une église consacrée 
au Christ, a la Vierge et a Sainte Kyriaki (son nom grec 
signifie dimanche) introduisant le culte de la sainte 
dans la région, avec l’intention de |’établissement du 
jour férié du dimanche et du renforcement de la foi 
chrétienne des habitants.”? Le personnage de sainte 
Kyriaki, grace 4 son nom, fonctionne comme un 
point de référence et de rappel a la fois du caractére 
sacré du dimanche, comme jour de la Résurrection 
du Christ, qui symbolise la nouvelle vie c’est-a-dire 
lentrée dans le Royaume de Dieu. La résurrection du 
Christ a donné a l’homme la possibilité d’étre en pleine 
communion avec Lui (@éwoic) et désormais, de choisir 
librement son salut a travers son repentir. Le jour du 
dimanche, consacré a Dieu, est le jour par excellence 
de la Divine Liturgie, l’événement principal dans la vie 
de tout croyant. Il s’agit d’une assemblée eucharistique, 
concentrée sur la communion du Corps et du Sang du 
Christ, grace a laquelle les fidéles constituent un corps 
unique, appartenant ainsi au corps du Christ. De cette 
facon, a travers le mysteére de |’Eucharistie se réalise 
lunité de l’ensemble au nom du Seigneur” et les fidéles 
reconnaissent tous les gens comme leurs fréres.”° Selon 
l’Eglise orthodoxe, la vénération de Dieu n’est pas une 
affaire spirituelle ou idéaliste, mais une expérience 
vécue par les fidéles, toujours a l’aide de la Grace du 
Saint-Esprit.’”° Dans cette perspective, l’église constitue 
le lieu de priére collective par excellence, tandis qu’au 
niveau social, elle représente le point de rencontre 
et de resserrement des liens de tous les membres 
de la communauté. La société dans le Seigneur (4 év 
Xplot@ Kolwwvia) surpasse toute sorte de différence 
sociale, toute ségrégation au niveau racial, politique, 
économique et culturel.” Dans ce cadre saint Nik6én a 
consacré tous ses efforts a la réalisation de l’unité de la 
société. Comme point de liaison il avait la foi chrétienne” 
enseignant le repentir, le soin par excellence de l’Eglise 
pour le salut de l’ame des hommes et promouvant en 
méme temps le culte de certains saints, parmi lesquels 
celui de sainte Kyriaki. 


Le grand nombre des représentations conservées de 
sainte Kyriaki témoignent en certitude de sa vénération 
profondément enracinée et la rendent une sainte 
particuli¢rement honorée en Laconie et surtout dans 
le Magne. Son type iconographique dominant dans 
l'art laconien est celui de la martyre.” Cependant il 





73 Voir ci-dessus, n. 58. 

4 Cf, Matthieu 18, 20; Jean 17, 11. Voir aussi, Metallinos 1996, 87, 
224-229, 

7 1 Corinthiens 12:12-27; Metallinos 1996, 85-96, 193-202, 218-219. 
Metallinos 1996, 87. 

Galatiens 3, 28. Cf. Metallinos 1996, 199-200, 226. 

Cf. Matthieu 18, 20; Jean 17, 11. Voir aussi, Metallinos 1996, 87, 224- 
229. 

” Diamanti 2012, 133-135, n. 1057. Voir aussi l’iconographie du cycle 
de la vie de la sainte dans l’église de Hagia Kyriaki a Sotirianika 
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Figure 8. Magne, Korogonianika, église de Hagios Philippos, 
mur nord du naos: la représentation de sainte Kyriaki et 
des personnifications d’autres six jours devant elle en axe 
vertical (© Takoumi - Tassoyannopoulou). 


est tres intéressant qu’on signale en méme temps 
dans la région un autre type iconographique assez 
différent, celui de la sainte avec les personnifications 
des jours. Cette composition peinte met l’accent sur 
la différenciation entre le dimanche et les autres 
jours. Ainsi, la signification du jour du dimanche et 
son importance pour la société locale sont clairement 
exprimées dans l’art de Laconie. Au mur nord de l’église 
de Hagios Philippos a Korogonianika dans le Magne est 
conservée la composition la plus ancienne de sainte 
Kyriaki et des personnifications d’autres six jours 
devant elle en axe vertical (Figure 8).®° Linscription la 
nommant n’est pas conservée. La sainte avec un nimbe 
perlé peint et la couronne se représentait comme une 
noble byzantine, tandis que les personnifications de six 
jours sont rendues en buste dans de médaillons (Figure 
9). Du point de vue stylistique, le nimbe étroit et le 
dessin de son contour, qui se ferme d’une flexion raide 
vers le cou a gauche de la figure, les yeux expressifs 
aux grandes prunelles, ainsi que la schématisation de 





du Magne (Exo Mani), fin du XIIe-début du XIVe siécle: Kavvadia- 
Spondyli 1987-1988; Gerstel 2015, 120. 

8° Dans la publication de l’église et de son décor (Drandakis et al. 1978, 
135-138), la représentation de sainte Kyriaki n’est pas comprise, car 
alors elle n’était pas visible. Du point de vue iconographique, elle est 
mentionnée pour la premiere fois par Anagnostakis 2012, 130, n. 94, 
fig. 3; Anagnostakis 2018, 211, fig. 2. 
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Figure 9. Magne, Korogonianika, église de Hagios Philippos: 
détail de la fig. 8. 


certains éléments, comme les terminaisons équarries 
des doigts des mains caractérisent l’art du peintre 
de la premiére couche (Figure 10). Selon Maria 
Panayotidi, la premiere couche peinte de cette église 
ainsi que quelques fragments dans d’autres églises sont 
attribués au méme atelier dont l’activité a lieu dans le 
Magne laconien a la fin du Xe siécle, en se basant sur 
Yinscription d’une église parmi elles, celle de Hagios 
Panteleimon a Epano Boularii (991/2).*! Grace a la mise 
en valeur du contenu théologique du nom de la sainte, 
ce sujet iconographique a été introduit dans la région 
par rapport au sermon chrétien de saint Nik6n afin que 
le message du jour du dimanche soit aisément compris 
par les fideéles. 


Malegré la diffusion de ce sujet a partir du XIlle siécle 
dans d’églises hors du Péloponnése,” le cas du Magne 
témoigne de sa création déja au Xe siecle, évidemment 
dans le grand centre artistique de cette époque, celui de 
Constantinople. Il s’agit donc d’un type iconographique 
qui a été introduit dans la société laconienne dans le 
but de l’affrontement de ses problémes sérieux et de 





81 Panayotidi 2005a, 196-197; Panayotidi 2008-2009, 223-224. 
8 Gabeli¢ 1985; Gavrilovi¢é 2003. 
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la fortification de la foi orthodoxe 
des habitants. Le rdle déterminant 
de saint Nik6n a la diffusion du culte 
de sainte Kyriaki dans cette province 
a été conservé dans la mémoire 
collective locale, comme certifie le 
choix de la représentation de ces deux 
figures, l’un a cété de l’autre dans les 
églises de Hagia Kyriaki a Pentakia de 
Kounos (mur nord, premiére moitié 
du XlIlIle siécle)® et d’Ai-Stratigos 
(Saint-Stratége) a Epano Boularii 
(deuxiéme couche du narthex, fin du 
XIIle-début du XIVe siécle) (Figure 
11).** Dans l’église de Kounos, la figure 
de sainte est représentée avec les 
personnifications des jours. C’est un 
cas intéressant, étant donné que dans 
la société du XIIle siécle n’existaient 
plus les mémes grands problémes 
du Xe siécle, a cause desquels ce 
type iconographique a été introduit 
dans l’art de Laconie. Cependant, il 
s'agit d’un choix compréhensible, 
comme il accorde avec le caracteére 
du décor, inspiré par les modeéles 
iconographiques et stylistiques les 
plus anciens de l’art du Magne.® Dans 
Véglise d’Ai-Stratigos dont le décor 
du narthex constitue un patronage 
collectif,®*© saint Nikén est figuré 
a coté de sainte Kyriaki au type le 
plus répandu, c’est-a-dire sans les 
personnifications des jours. Cependant, on observe 
que la signification profonde du dimanche ne s’est pas 
affaiblie avec le temps acause de|’établissement du type 
iconographique de la sainte sans les personnifications 
des jours. D’ailleurs, le nom méme de sainte Kyriaki 
exprime le message de la Résurrection du Christ 
de maniére directe, assimilé par les habitants de la 
région, lorsqu’ils représentent la figure de la sainte et 
ils édifient des églises 4 sa mémoire, surtout celles de 
caractere funéraire.*’ 


Saint Nikédn a suivi un mode d’action similaire 
pendant son séjour dans d’autres régions, comme 





3 Anagnostakis 2012, fig. 2c-d; Anagnostakis 2018, 212, figs 3a-d; 
Gerstel 2015, 45-46, figs 30-31, ot est mentionné le lien entre le 
dimanche comme jour de la Résurrection du Christ et le caractére 
funéraire de l’église. 

84 Drandakis 1995, 466. 

5 Panayotidi 2005b, 89-90; Panayotidi 2008-2009, 225, ou il y a la 
bibliographie précédente. 

6 Drandakis 1995, 465; Kalopissi-Verti 2012, 129-130. 

*’ La vénération de la sainte s’était insérée complétement dans la 
quotidienneté des indigénes. Le jour de sa féte (7 jouillet) était lié au 
commencement des travaux de champs d’été, comme témoigne I’aire 
de battage hors de l’église de Hagia Kyriaki a Sotirianika. Le battage 
est en rapport avec le cycle de la vie et de la mort selon la tradition et 
les coutumes populaires: Germanidou 2004, 102, fig. 64; Gerstel 2015, 
120. 
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Figure 11. Magne, 
Epano Boularii, église 
d’Ai-Stratigos (Saint- 
Stratége), mur ouest 

du narthex: sainte 
Kyriaki et saint Nikon 
le “Métanoité” (fin du 
XIIle-début du XIVe 
siécle) (© Takoumi - 
Tassoyannopoulou). 


par exemple en Créte, ot aprés une longue période 
de conquéte arabe, la population locale avait besoin 
en tout cas d’une révangélisation. Il faisait des 
miracles et enseignait le repentir et le mode de vie 
chrétien au clergé et au peuple, conduisant les gens 
a Villumination, c’est-a-dire a la vraie foi.*® Dans ce 
cadre, il a édifié aussi des églises en Créte: parmi 





88 Vie de saint Nik6n, 48:10-17 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 21:1-9 (Sullivan 
1987, 86). Voir aussi Vie de saint Nik6n, 52: 14-16 (Lampsides 1982), ou 
est mentionné que c’était agréable et tres aimable pour saint Nikon 
d’éclairer tout le monde, si possible, d’un seul coup avec la lumiére 
de la vérité et de rendre tous les gens fils de la lumiére et du jour a 
travers le repentir; cf. 23: 4-8 (Sullivan 1987, 92). 
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Figure 10. Magne, 
Korogonianika, église 
de Hagios Philippos, 
votite du Béma: 
détail de la scéne 
de l’Ascension du 
Christ (© Takoumi - 
Tassoyannopoulou). 





celles-ci, ila consacrée aprés vision a sainte Photini,®” 
la Samaritaine que Jésus a rencontrée au puits de 
Jacob.” Ce n’est pas insignifiant que la maniére de 
saint Nik6én d’approcher les habitants de Ile, aprés 
leur refus initial, est comparée par son biographe 
avec celui du Christ vers la Samaritaine; le saint, 
comme le Christ, parlait de facon calme et douce et il 
révélait des aspects secrets de la vie des gens.”! Apres 





8° Vie de saint Nikén, 48:29-50:12 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 21:23-47 
(Sullivan 1987, 88). 
°° Jean 4:6-27. Voir aussi le Synaxaire de Constantinople (Delehaye 
1902, cols 549-552). 
1 Vie de saint Nik6én, 46:32-36 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 20:35-39 
(Sullivan 1987, 84). 
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cette procédure, les habitants étaient préts a écouter 
le sermon de repentir de saint Nikén, quils ont 
finalement accueilli comme apétre et ils l’ont rendu 
connu dans toute |’fle.” De cette maniére, l’Evangile 
a été préché de nouveau aux indigenes dans le but de 
leur illumination. D’ailleurs, il faut noter que le nom 
grec Photini renvoie a la lumiére et a l’illumination; 
les noms de saintes Photini et Kyriaki ont donc un 
point commun de repére, tous les deux se référent au 
Christ. C’est un moyen de rendre la compréhension 
du sermon plus facile pour la majorité des habitants.” 


Méme si dans la Vie de saint Nikén n’a pas lieu une 
référence claire a une mission officielle du saint par 
le pouvoir impérial,* cependant son ceuvre dans le 
Péloponnése et en général dans le territoire byzantin 
ne pourrait pas étre exercé sans que les autorités, 
locales et centrales (politiques et ecclésiastiques) soient 
averties. En tout cas, toute l’activité de saint Nikén 
est conforme a l’idéologie byzantine que |’état suivait 
apres toute reconquéte de territoires et en général 
devant tout probléme de cohésion sociale et d’unité 
culturelle de ses provinces. C’est le processus connu 
de leur intégration dans le corps de |’état, a savoir de 
leur christianisation. Dans cette direction, saint Nikén 
met l’accent remarquablement sur la vénération 
de certains saints, aprés avoir pris en considération 
les particularités de chaque lieu, de ses conditions 
historiques et du profil de toute population. 


Conclusions 


Conformément aux informations citées, la figure de 
saint Léon, ainsi que celle de sainte Kyriaki constituent 
des exemples précieux pour la connaissance des critéres 
de choix et de la permanence du culte d’un saint dans 
la mémoire collective. Ces critéres sont fondés surtout 
sur de facteurs politiques et sociaux, proportionnels 
a chaque période et région. Létude combinatoire 
des sources textuelles et picturales permet de mieux 
comprendre ce phénoméne complexe de la société 
byzantine, c’est-a-dire la raison d’introduction du culte 
des saints, de leur perception et de leur enracinement 
dans la conscience des croyants. Dans le cas de Laconie, 
grace aux représentations conservées de ces saints, on 
constate que la tentative d’intégration de leur culte a 
été couronnée de succes. Ces efforts réussis sont diis a 
la forte personnalité de saint Nik6n et au prestige dont 
il jouissait dans la société locale comme il affrontait les 
problémes quotidiens, concernant la vie de la cité au 
niveau collectif. 





*2 Vie de saint Nik6n, 48:6-8 (Lampsides 1982); cf. 20:50-54 (Sullivan 
1987, 86). 

* Dans la peinture monumentale de Créte, les représentations 
fréquentes de la sainte, toutes datées de la periode byzantine tardive, 
témoignent de la diffusion de son culte dans la région, ot elle est liée 
a de miracles de vue, voir Gerstel 2015, 159-162. 

4 Gerolymatou 2004, 48. 
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Les témoignages archéologiques monumentaux de la 
terre laconienne et surtout ceux du Magne nous font 
connaitre un programme de reconstruction étendue 
dans la région sur la base, en particulier, du renforce- 
ment du sentiment chrétien au cours de la deuxieéme 
moitié du Xe siécle. Le repentir, la guérison des 
influences démoniaques et le retour de la population 
au mode de vie orthodoxe étaient les priorités 
principales de moine Nik6n. II s’agit essentiellement de 
lencouragement de l|’élément fondamental cohérent 
de l’état byzantin et de sa civilisation, celui du 
christianisme. La confession chrétienne, vécue dans la 
quotidienneté, était ce qui composait chaque province 
byzantine, mentainait ses forces centrifuges et 
constituait les origines multiculturelles de ses membres 
dans le corps unique de l’empire byzantin. La voie donc 
de l’unité sociale et politique passait toujours a travers 
la conception religieuse commune comme élément 
cohérent d’une société multiculturelle, vue comme 
(Ecumene. La prépondérance des éléments fractionnels 
dans une région du territoire byzantin renfermerait 
beaucoup de dangers d’importance cruciale pour sa 
survie. C’est pourquoi elle activait l’intérét réciproque 
et lengagement de l’administration politique et 
ecclésiastique. 


En tout cas, le pouvoir impérial a de raisons de 
s’intéresser aux problémes principaux de ses provinces, 
tandis que les sociétés locales ont toujours besoin de se 
référer a la Capitale. C’est toujours Constantinople, le 
grand centre politique et ecclésiastique qui valorise sans 
cesse l’action apostolique d’ascétes et de moines et qui 
favorise la diffusion du culte des saints. Dans ce cadre, 
il forme de nouveaux sujets iconographiques, comme 
dans le cas de sainte Kyriaki et des personnifications de 
six jours, afin de visualiser le message qu’il veut lancer. 
Dans cette direction, les événements documentés par 
les sources écrites et artistiques rendent Lacédémone 
un cas d’étude trés intéressant, quant a la politique 
exercée par le pouvoir byzantin dans une région pleine 
de problémes particuliers, renforcant tout d’abord la 
foi chrétienne en Dieu. 


Quand les autorités des villes placent les espoirs de leur 
survie et de leur salut dans la personne des saints, elles 
témoignent de leur incapacité d’y réussir, elles déclarent 
leur foi en Dieu et confessent la sainteté de leurs 
saints. D’apres les textes hagiographiques, saints Léon 
et Nikén en tant que citoyens respectent l’hiérarchie 
administrative et fonctionnent dans la structure de la 
société ou ils vivent et dont ils appartiennent parmi 
ses membres.” En méme temps, grace au pouvoir de sa 
croyance profonde en Dieu, le saint réussit a trancher 





> Sur le rdle du saint dans la société byzantine, voir par exemple 
Brown 1971; Hackel 2001; Kountoura-Galake 2004; Odorico et Agapitos 
2004; Mergiali-Sacha 2014, ot la bibliographie précédente. Sur le 
role du saint dans un milieu interculturel, comme celui de I’Italie 
méridionale, voir Tounta 2016. 
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une difficulté, débroussailler un probleme, normaliser 
ordre public troublé en faveur de la société. Dans ce 
cadre, une citation dans un chrysobulle des empereurs 
Basile II (976-1025) et Constantin VIII (1025-1028), 
expression de l’idéologie politique byzantine, signale 
que trés souvent tout ce qu’il est impossible d’étre 
réussi a la force du poignet, de la fléche et de l’armée, 
peut étre réalisé a l’aide de la priére d’une maniére tout 
facile, tout splendide.** Dans le cas de Lacédémone, 
saints Léon et Kyriaki expriment parfaitement le préche 
de saint Nik6n comme des exemples représentatifs qui 
renforcent son ceuvre, méme aussi au niveau artistique. 
Les représentations conservées de ces deux saints et 
de saint Nik6n” aussi révélent leur vénération vive 
et ferme dans la région. Létablissement de leur féte 
conserve leur souvenir dans la mémoire collective. 
Leur culte s’est intégré dans la conscience des fidéles 
et désormais il fait partie intégrante de leur tradition 
locale, un élément de leur identité. 
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Summary 


Metaév Kwvotavttvovnoans kat nepipepetac: Aytoc Aewv, extoxoroc Katavns, 
LSLALTEPA TLILWPEVOC OTH Aakwvia tTy¢ IleAonOvvyHooV 


H wopen tov ayiov Agovta, emioxonov Katavye, 
OMAVTA OVXVa otov d1dKOGUO vawyv tTHS Mavne, adAa 
KQL EVPUTEPA THC HeAoMOvvYooV, aNd TOV 100 We Tov 
150 QIWVA, AV KL O AY1OG, CUUPWVa LE TOV Bio Tov, 
dEV atvetal va ouvdéetalt UE THv IleAomdvvyoo. O 
akpibrs xpovoc tc Gwrjg Tou aytou dev Eival yvwotdc. 
Ol mMpwivdtepec Exdoyxec tov Biov tov ayiou (BHG 981 
Kat BHG 981b), mov ef~S5woav o1 peAetntéc Augusta 
Acconcia Longo kai AAgéavdpoc AAEEaKNs avtioto1ya, 
XpovoAoyovvtal otov 90-100 alwva. O1 KaVvOvEC TNS 
EOPTIS TOV aylov amoteAovv termini ante quem yia 
THV KaBlEMpWoN TNS TIUNS TOV ayiov LEXI Ta EGA TOU 
9ov a1lwva. H avadeey tov ayiov A€ovta we d1aitepa 
TIUWUEVOU OTH AAKWVIKT TEployy EXEL EpUNvevOet 
QMO THV TIUWUEVN OTOV Tapdvta TOMO opOoTIUN 
KaOnyitpia Lopia KaAomion-Béptn oto MAdio1io twv 
OTEVWV ELTMOPIKWV KOL TOAITLIOTIKWV EMAPWV VOTLAC 
ItaAiac Kat IleAomovvroov. Me eqadtnpio avtnv tv 
TpoPANYATIKn, OTO TapdOV ApBpo d1EpEUVATAL O xPOVOG 
Kat KUpIWwc Oo Adyocg Kab1EpWor|s TNS TINS TOU ayiou 
ELOLKA OTH AakWVIKN TEPLOXN, GVOXETICOVTAS ypanTtées 
INVES KL CWYPAPIKES MAPAGTAOELC. 


H mpwipotepn owCopevn mapdotacn tov aylou Agovta 
Oto vad tov Ayiov TavteAenuova MrovAapiwv otn 
Mavn, Tov xpovoAoyeitar ye entypagn ota 991/2, BEtet 
Eva terminus ante quem yia THhv Eloaywyn THs TILNS 
Tov ayiov otn Aakwvia, tThv exoxy dSnAadny dpaons 
Tov ooiov Nikwva tov Metavoeite otnv tepioxn (0 
U166 100v al.), MPOKELMEVOU va avTIpETWIioEL TANP0C 
TOTIKWV TpOPANHUaTwWv. To 1epattootoAIKO Tou Epyo 
TepreAdubave yetacv dAAwV tyv aveyepon EexKANnolwv 
Kal THV EyKaBidpvoN THs KUPLAKT|S apytiac. To UNnVULO 
QUTO TpowWONONKE Kal OTH UVNUELAKN CwypagiKn, 
OMWC UAPTUPOVV O1 CWYPAMIKES TAPAGTAOEIC TNS ayiac 
KUplakns UE TIC MPOOWTOTOINOEIG TWV E&L NUEPWV 
GE vaovcs THs Mavnc, Ek TWV OnOiwv Nn TadaloTEpN 
avayetat ota téAn tov 100v-apxés 1lov alwva. Eto 
idto TMAdio1o Kar UE Paon tTHv Topwiydtepn owCouEvN 
TNapdotaon tov ayiov Agovta (991/2) @atvetor oti 
TpOWVEITaL N TUN Tov aylov wo MpoTUMOU KaTEcOXNV 
SALMOVOUXOU, TOV SlAKOVEL KAI GWCEL THY MOAN Tov, 


a9 


UITEPAGTICOUEVOS TH XPLOTIAVIKN MOTH TWV KATOIKWV 
TNS KOL EMAVAPEPOVTAS THV Elpr}vN OTOV KaAONEPIVd 
TOU BIO KAL THV KOLVWVIKT] GUVOXT OTOV LOTO TNS MOAN. 
XUUPWVa UE TOV Bio tov, o dyloc A€ovtac vmnpcée o 
HOVOC TOU KATAMEPE Va OLAGMAAIGEL THY EUNLEPIA OTHV 
Katavn Kol va th oWoEl ad Thy EldwAoAatpEia Kal TIC 
SOLUOVIKEC TIPAKTIKES TOV Udyou HA1ddwpou, 0 omoioc 
ue TH PonPeta Evdc EBpatou ovvtayOnke ue Tov d1a Bodo. 


H mpoBoAn Kat Kabigpwon tH TINS OVYKEKPILEVWV 
AyIWV OTNV TEPLOXN AMOCKOTOVGE GTHV TOVWoN TNS 
XPLOTLAVIKNS MOTHS TWV KQATOIKWV THC, OTOLXEIO 
eyyOnons Kolvwvikrs otabepotntac, aopadeiac Kal 
EAEVXOU UAC TEPIMEPELAG ATO THV KEVTPIKN TOAITIKY 
nyeota. E1dikd otyv MEpintwon ths Aakwviac, n Evtovn 
SPAOTNPLOTHTA TWV ETEPOVEVWV Kal ETEpddSOcWV 
TANBvVOULAKWV THS OUddWV SIAOTOVOE THV KOIVWVIKh 
TNS OVVOXN, TpOKAAWVTAS TH SUVAUIKN AVTIVETWTION 
Tyg moAitiKNs Kal EkkAnolaotiKNs dioiknons. Ipoc 
QUTHV THV KATEVOLVON N Tapovoia Tov ooiov Nikwva 
OTHV TEployn umNpcE KataAuTIKn, KABWC OL TOTIKEC 
apXes advvatovoav va emiAvoovv oobapa mpobAnuata 
Tov thy emAnttav. H dpdaon tov ootou avadetkvvEl Tov 
dIAdPAGTLKO POAO TWV AYIWV OTHV KOIVWVIa TNS ETOXNS 
TOU HE TN OUUTLAPAOTAGN TNS EKAOTOTE MOAITELAKT|C KO 
EKKANOLAGTIKNC ECOVOLAG OTO KOIVWVIKO TOUS Epyo. Tia 
VO AVTIMETWILOTOUV TOAU ovyKEeKpIUEeva TpoPANUaTa 
TNS TOTMIKNS KOIVWVIAC, Oo id10¢ 0 datos TPOBAAAEL UE TH 
GEIDA TOU WC 0p86 TpdTUTIO UIUNONS OplouEVOUG ayious 
ue Baon tov Bio touc, OmW>o tov aylo A€ovta, NY TOV 
oveBoA1oud Tov OvouaTos TOUS, OTWCS THY ayia KupiaKn. 
Ol OVXVES ATELKOVIOEIS TWV AYIWV AVTWV OTOUG VaOUG 
TNS Mavic Kal Ol APLEPWOEIG VAWV GTHV EVN ToUGC 
amoteAovv moAutIES Paptuples THS KAaBIENWOoNS TNS 
TLUNS TOUS OTH oVvEldnon TWV TloTWV TNS Emoxnc. H 
TOTIKN KOIVWVia StATHPNHoE OTH ovAAOyIKH THS UvNnuUN 
KQL TY HOPEN Tov OGiov NikwWva, OMWC PALVETAL TO TIC 
ToAvapiOuEcs Cwypag@iKes TAapMoTaoEIG TOV oe OAN TH 
NAKWVIKN TEPIPEPELA KAI THV aTtddoon LOLAITEPNS TINS 
OTO TPOGWIO TOV WC TOALOLXOU TNS LadptTNS HEX! Kat 


OnuEpa. 


The ‘Rose of the Winds’ Illustration in the Exultet I Bari Roll 
(c. 1025-1034) and its probable Neoplatonic Implications® 


Sophia Germanidou 


Abstract 


The ‘Rose of Winds’ miniature is composed of a central medallion with Christ Pantocrator and the images of twelve winds 
portrayed into two concentric circles, male-figured, winged and labeled with their Latin names. It is inserted at the Byzantine- 
in-style South Italian Exultet I Bari roll, illustrating a passage of the same title Latin hymn. The hymn was chanted only during 
the Easter vigil, conveying an eschatological message. The winds, as an isolated iconographic theme, were initially included in 
the decoration of mosaic pavements and manuscripts, particularly those illustrating the story of Kosmas Indikopleustes, until 
their final adoption in Western art, particularly in scenes of Revelation. In the present paper, it is argued that not only the 
image-in-question as well as the whole iconography of the manuscript are probably related to the diffusion of neoplatonic ideas, 
intellectually revived during the 11th century in the ‘turbulent’, politically and culturally, territory of South Italy. 


Key words: Byzantine South Italy, Exultet I Bari roll, ‘Rose of Winds’ illustration, Kosmas Indikopleustes, Neoplatonism 


The Exultet rolls compose a group of illuminated 
manuscripts created in monasteries south of Rome 
from the early 10th to the 15th century. They 
document the hymn of the same title that was 
chanted only during the Easter Vigil on Holy Saturday, 
according to the order of the mass in Latin liturgy, so 
as to proclaim the Light of Divine Word through the 
Paschal candle.! The Exultet I Bari roll (c. 1025-1034) 
is considered one of the earliest and most significant 
ones from the point of view of its high artistic 
value, notable for its eminently Byzantine features.’ 
Its miniatures follow the ‘koine’ in style, that was 
predominant during the 11th century and was marked 
by linearity, abstraction, the lack of third dimension 
and landscape; this ‘spiritual maximalism’, as it is best 
described, is particularly reflected at the rendering 
of the facial features such as the large, bereft of 
emotion eyes with the dilated pupils, the bold and 
thick contours, the flesh depicted without gradations 
and shading, lacking red spots.? Similarities shared 





“The author wishes to thank the reviewers as well as Professor 
emeritus Nikolaos Gkioles for their helpful and insightful remarks. 
I also thank Penelope Mougoyianni for sharing ideas and updated 
bibliography. Many thanks also to Giannis Vaxevanis who corrected 
textual and bibliographical incosistencies. 

1 In general for the Exultet manuscripts, see Ladner 1931, 122-125; 
Avery 1936; Belting 1968, 167-183; Cavallo 1973; Belting 1974, 5-6, 
15-16; Wurfbain 1976; Tsuji 1982; Brenk 1992, 275-300; Cavallo et al. 
1994, 129-141; Pace 1994; Kelly 1996; Speciale 2000; Zchomelidse 2011; 
Mascolo 2014. 

2 Located at the Archivio del Capitolo Metropolitano in Bari (Avery 
1936, 11-13; Babudri 1957; Cavallo 1973, 47-55: Belting 1974, 5-6, 15-16; 
Mayo 1984; Mayo 1987; Barracane 1994; Kelly 1996, 214-216; Micunco 
2011; Falla Castelfranchi 2011). 

> Demus 1970, 101-103; Panayotidi 1990; Panayotidi 1999; Popova 
2005. The link between the Exultets and the monumental art of 
Byzantine peripheries such as in Cappadocia and Greece has been only 
merely commented (Wharton Epstein 1979; Gkioles 1982; Mayo 1984, 
53-57; Koumoussi 1987, 275, pl. 75). On the other hand, Valentino Pace 
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Figure 1a. Bari Exultet I, St Loukas supplicant, 
1025-1034 (© Arcidiocesi di Bari; 
Pace 2013, 495, fig. 5). 


with the mosaics and murals adorning the monastery 
of Hosios Loukas (Figure 1a-b) and churches in Corfu, 
such as the church of St Nickolas at Ai Lias (Prophet 





(2013, 498), underlines the different character of the art of South Italy 
in relation to Byzantine art: ‘... must sharply distinguish the different 
modes of reception, avoiding the simplifying label of Byzantine Art’, 
‘. la maniera greca tributa un omaggio all’arte bizantina, ma non é 
arte bizantina’. 
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Figure 1b. Boeotia, 
Monastery of Hosios 
Loukas, Crypt of the 
katholicon, St Loukas 

supplicant, 1048-1055 
(Chatzidakis 2003, 85, 
fig. 85). 
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Figure 2a. Bari Exultet I, Depiction of the Earth 
as female figure, 1025-1034 
(Micunco 2011, n.p.). 


Elijah) site in the village of Ano Korakiana (Figure 2a- 
b), indicate a shift of homogenous trends over a wide 
geographical area during the 11th century.’ 





4 Vocotopoulos 1971, 177, 179-180, fig. 23; Chatzidakis-Bacharas 
1982, 45, fig. 81; Vocotopoulos 2013. A ‘generic’ connection between 
the monastery of Hosios Loukas and Italian - mostly Venetian 
- monuments dating from the 11th century (San Nicold al Lido, 
demolished in 1629, Torcello and San Marco), on the basis of the 
mosaic tiles that had been used in their decoration has been pointed 
out (Andreescu-Treadgold 2008; Cormack 2013). 
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Figure 2b. Corfu, Ano Korakiana, Ai Lias (Prophet 
Elijah) site, Church of St Nicholas (today exhibited 
in the Byzantine Collection of the Old Fortress), 
Non identified female saint, 11th century 
(Vocotopoulos 1971, 173, fig. 20). 





In the iconography of the Exultet I Barithe connection 
to Byzantium is manifested through the numerous 
portraits of orthodox saints which are identified by 
Greek inscriptions. Two of them are of particular 
interest and importance; one is the portrait of St 
Arsenios, bishop of Corfu (Figure 3a-b), who was very 
rarely depicted, and the other one is the portrait of 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 





Figure 3a. Bari Exultet I, St Arsenios, Bishop of Corfu, 
1025-1034 (© Arcidiocesi di Bari; 
Falla Castelfranchi 2011, 32, fig. 4). 


St Loukas, which is the earliest known and the only 
one attested in the art of South Italy (Figure 1a).° 
Most of the miniatures adorning the roll are also 
original; next to common themes such as the Descent 
into Hell, the Ascension of Christ, and Christ in Glory 
among non-anthropomorphic heavenly powers and 
angels blowing their trumpets, we find the Praise of 
the Bees, the personification of Mother Earth and the 
depiction of the Church with its ministers. Yet the 
most distinctive images are the full-length figures 
of two Byzantine emperors who are not named but 
could be identified with Basil II (976-1025) and his 
successor, Constantine VIII (1025-1028).° Their 
portrayal is accompanied with the inscription 
‘imperatoris nostri’, which was typical yet indicative 
of the propaganda intended by Constantinople in 
a province that was constantly rebelling against 





> It has been claimed that commercial relations as well as population 
transfers from Boeotia to South Italy might explain the enigmatic 
depiction of St Loukas and St Arsenios. The common origin of 
the workshops of artists (painters and mosaicists) as well as the 
identification of their work remains to be confirmed (Mayo 1984, 47, 
n. 35, 50, 51, 53, 55). On the portraits of the saints depicted and the 
symbolism they carry, see Falla Castelfranchi 2011. 

© Spatharakis 1976, 91-96. Nevertheless, it has been claimed that the 
imperial figures are not related to specific emperors. They rather 
represent the co-regency institution that was common in the 
Byzantine Empire (Ladner 1942). 
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Figure 3b. St Arsenios, Bishop of Corfu, Fresco 
detached from the church of Sts Jason and 
Sosipater, beginning of 11th century 
(Vocotopoulos 1971, 177, fig. 23). 


Byzantine rule and would be conquered by the 
Normans only a few years later (1071). An image 
of Byzantios, archbishop of Bari (1028-1035), is 
also included, as it is believed that he ordered the 
manuscript for the new, largest cathedral of the 
city, the church of St Nicholas, that was undergoing 
renovation at the time.’ 


Among the exceptional miniatures of the roll, 
the subject matter under study is an illustration 
conventionally named ‘Rose of the Winds’, an 
iconographic unicum since it is not found in any other 
Exultet of any date. It is composed of a medallion at 
the centre and two concentric cyclical zones around 
it, divided into twelve trapezoidal sections (Figure 4). 
The medallion is adorned with the portrait of Christ 
blessing with the right hand. The sections of the middle 
zone are decorated with twelve male figures in profile, 
blowing trumpets and differing in age and depiction. 
Latin inscriptions identify each figure with the name 
of the winds; anticlockwise and starting from the top, 
they are the following (directions are given in brackets): 
subsolamen (E) /volturnus (SE) / aquilo (N-NE) / septentrion 
(N) / circulus (NW-W) / chorus (NW) / fabonius (W) / 
africus (SW) / auster (S) / notus quit et auster (:austroafricus 
S-SW) / euronotus (S-SE) / eurus (SE). The four main 





7 Mayo 1984, 35; Brenk 1992, 291-293. 
® Names of winds follow the transcription of Micunco 2011, 128. 
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Figure 4. Bari ae I, The Rose a Winds’, 1025-1034 
(Micunco 2011, n.p.). 


wind figures are bearded while the others are not. Pairs 
of wings are depicted at the sections of the outer zone, 
giving the impression of being attached on the back 
of the anthropomorphic winds. Medallions of leading 
prelates (St Basil, St Nicholas, St John Chrysostom and 
St Gregory Theologian?) are also depicted, in the four 
corners of the central image. 


The ‘Rose of Wind’ illustration is related to the verse of 
the Exultet hymn ‘vere tu pretiosus es opifex, formator 
es omnium’ (‘truly you are the precious maker, you 
are the former of all things’), while in reference to the 
winds it is mentioned that ‘if anyone should take up 
this candle against the blasts of the winds, against the 
breath of the hurricane, let it be for him, Lord, a special 
refuge ...’.° God as ‘Volant’, through the power of the 
winds, figures in verses of the Old Testament (Psalms 
18:10; Samuel 22:11): ‘And he mounted on cherubs 
and flew; he flew on the wings of winds’, ‘the Lord... 
who walks on the wings of the wind’.!? Throughout 





° ‘ut si quis hunc sumpserit adversus flabra ventorum, adversus 
spiritus procellarum, sit ei domine singulare perfugium, sit murus ab 
hoste fidelibus’ (Kelly 1996, 35). 

10 This verse is attested in a single case, in the scroll of prophet 
David, in the church of St John the Theologian at Kaneo, Ohrid (1270- 
1280) (Papamastorakis 2001, 188). 
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the Bible, the winds acquire angelic qualities and 
symbolize the twelve Apostles who spread the Word 
of God in the four corners of the earth (Psalms 103:3; 
Hebrews 1:7): ‘He ... who makes his angels spirits’.!! Yet 
the winds and trumpets are referenced in only two 
biblical verses of eschatological content, describing an 
occurrence before the Second Coming (Matthew 24:31; 
Mark 13:27): ‘And he shall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other’. 


As one of the themes used in iconography, winged 
anthropomorphic winds blowing trumpets can be 
traced to Early Christian sarcophagi” and mosaic floors 
such as the one from the basilica of St Christopher 
at Qabr Hiram in Tyre, Lebanon, today in the Louvre 
Museum (575) (Figure 5)° and in a fragment found 
at a villa in Thessalonike (first half of 5th century).” 





Bertolini 1911, 85-97. 

Raff 1978-1979, 93, figs 24-25. 

Stern 1965, 21-28, figs 2, 7; Hachlili 2009, 136, 163. 

Marki 1998, 141-147, 150, fig. 5; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 267, fig. 
263 (E. Marki). The personification of the wind possibly figured in a 
mosaic floor of a villa in Sparta is dated in the Late Roman period 
(Asimakopoulou-Atzaka and Pelekanidou 1987, 104, n. 91). 
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Figure 5. Lebanon, Tyre, Qabr Hiram (today at the Louvre 


Museum), Basilica of St Christopher, Mosaic pavement, Depiction 
of a male-figured wind, 575 (https://commons.wikimedia.org/ 


wiki/File:Pavement_de_Saint-Christophe_-_Qabr-Hiram.jpg, 
last accessed: 8-12-2018). 


Their depiction is spread after the 7th 
century, when the cosmological treatise 
Etymologies (De rerum natura) (c. 620) 
of Isidore, bishop of Seville (c. 560- 
636), becomes widely known. In its 
description of natural phenomena, the 
qualities of the four primary winds and 
the eight secondary ones are presented 
in detail while the names used for them 
are the same as in the manuscript 
Exultet I. Many illuminated manuscripts 
of the treatise have been preserved, 
as it grew very popular in Western art 
as an attempt to ‘map’ the universe.’ 
The winds figured in the illuminations, 
combined with a central medallion with 
or without concentric circles, usually 
depicting Christ or the Hand of God, 
used to function as a symbolic image 
of the spheres of the created universe 
(Figures 6-7). The depiction of the winds 
was also established in the imagery 
of the Revelation as well as in the 
decoration of maps and mosaic floors in 
Romanesque and Gothic art (Figure 8).”” 


The earliest depiction of the 
anthropomorphic winds, without 
wings but holding or blowing trumpets 
in Byzantine art is traced to the 
manuscript of the so-called Handy 





‘5 Isidore of Seville, Etymologies, 275-276 (Book 13, chapter 11). 

16 Edson 2008. 

‘7 Mosaic floors were often decorated representing the creation of 
the universe (Thomson 1918; Baltrusaitis 1938; Pressouyre 1965; 
Kitzinger 1973, no. 5; Raff 1978-1979, 93-169; Christe 1992; Obrist 
1996; Obrist 1997; Barry 2007; Todorova 2014, 78-79). 





Tables (IIpdxyeipo1 Kavoves) of Ptolemy, Vat. 
gr. 1291, in fols 45v, 46r, 47v (829-842).'® The 
winds are inserted as decorative details in 
the destruction of the house of Job in the 
miniature of the Sacra Parallela, Par. gr. 923, fol. 
204v (9th century).’? Four anthropomorphic 
half-bodied winds blowing trumpets at the 
corners of a rectangular Earth become typical 
in the decoration of the Octateuchs and the 
Psalters, the earliest of which is the Khludov 
psalter, Moscow, Hist. Mus. gr. 129D, fol. 133r 
(second half of 9th century).”° However, their 
most characteristic depiction accompanies 
the text by Kosmas Indikopleustes, a monk 
who wrote an account of his travels to the 
places then known as ‘the ends of the earth’ 
during the first half of the 6th century. In 
the three illustrated versions of the text that 
have come down to us, dated from the 9th 
to the 11th century, the image of the earthly 
universe features a symbolic representation 





Figure 6. De ordine ac positione stellarum in signis, Cod. 
Vat. lat. 645, fol. 66r, ‘The Rose of Winds’ with Adam in 
the center, 830-860 (Raff 1978-1979, 147, fig. 113). 





18 Wright 1985, 355. 
9 Weitzmann 1979, pl. LV:211. 
0 Scepkina 1977, no. 133. 
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Figure 7. Isidore of Seville, De rerum natura, Codices 
latini monacenses 16128, fol. 35v, ‘The Rose of Winds’, 
end of 8th century (© Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
Miinchen; Obrist 1997, fig. 4). 


of heavenly paradise, including the portraits of four 
anthropomorphic winds blowing trumpets (Figure 


Q),?1 


It is argued that the text and the iconography of the 
Indikopleustes manuscripts are related to the trend 
that developed during the 6th century promoting the 
exploration of natural phenomena and the earthly 
realm.” Reflections of this trend were the attempts to 
draw maps of the earth, to design the universe and the 
natural powers (winds, points of horizon, countries 
and oceans), with Christ as the creator of everything 
in the centre. The origin and the theological 





1 Three manuscripts of Indikopleustes account have been preserved 
(a fourth one existed in the Evangelical School of Smyrna and was 
destroyed by fire in 1922): 1. Vat. gr. 699, 9th century (Stornajolo 
1908) 2. Bibl. Laur. Plut. IX, 28, 11th century (Brubaker 1975; Brubaker 
1977; Brubaker 2006, 7-9; Anderson 2013) and 3. Sin. gr. 1186, 11th 
century (Weitzmann and Galavaris 1990, 52-65). For the text and its 
unorthodox illustration, which was strongly influenced by Jewish 
tradition, see Wolska 1962; Mouriki-Charalambous 1970; Wolska- 
Conus 1990; Albani 2001, 34-38, no. 1 (G. Galavaris); Schneider 2006; 
Schneider 2010; Kominko 2013; Laderman 2013, 47-72; Della Valle 
1995, 340-347, 359; Uthemann 2005, 497-562; Curéié 2013. 

2 Kitzinger 1951, 209; Champion 2006. 
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Figure 8. Turin, Church of St Salvatore, Mosaic 
pavement (today in Museo Civico), Male-figured 
winds trumpeting, second half of 12th century 
(Raff 1978-1979, 149, fig. 118). 


foundation of this trend can be located in the texts 
of pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite (485-528), which 
were however interspersed with neoplatonic ideas.” 
According to his conceptual framework, the universe 
is divided into a heavenly realm and an earthly 
one, structured on a strict hierarchy from higher to 
lower beings. Thus, the heavenly order lists twelve 
categories, with the Holy Trinity at the top, the 
angelic forces (Powers, Dominations, Authorities, 
Principalities, Archangels, Angels) and the non- 
anthropomorphic heavenly powers (Seraphim, 
Cherubim, Thrones) following. In church hierarchy, 
the Sacraments are of prime importance, and then 
come the apostles, the monks, the bishops, the priests 
and the deacons, followed by the pious laymen. It has 
been claimed that the decoration of churches during 
the Middle Byzantine period has been based on this 





3 They consist a corpus of four treatises: On the Divine Names, On the 
Celestial Hierarchy, On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, On the Mystical (or Sacred) 
Theology. Their authorship is supposedly and rather pseudonymously 
attributed to Dionysios, disciple of Paul and first bishop of Athens. 
The content is strongly influenced by the work of neoplatonic 
philosopher Proklos. See in general, Rorem 1993; Perl 2007; Stock 
2008. There is an ample bibliography on the works of Pseudo- 
Dionysios, his sources and his intentions, with conflicting views and 
(fascinating) hermeneutic problems that remain unresolved. See 
briefly Perczel 2015, 223-225 and the selected bibliography in Constas 
2013 and Timofeev 2015. 
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Figure 9. Topography of Kosmas Indikopleustes, Sin. gr. 1186, fol. 66v, Miniature model 
of the world, 11th century (Weitzmann and Galavaris 1990, pl. IXa). 


paradigm” and that the iconographic programme of 
the famous Exultet I conforms and adapts fully to it as 
well. It is worth mentioning that, as far as the ‘Rose 
of the Winds’ is concerned, the treatise On the Celestial 
Hierarchy includes a paragraph describing the natural 
qualities of the winds.” 


Though delivered in a covert manner, the neoplatonic 
ideas of pseudo-Dionysios were considered an 
aberration from the correct doctrine, leading to 
hermeneutic complications. In the 7th century, 
Maximos the Confessor, a saint who lived in Italy 
for a short period, dispensed with suspicions of 
heresy in the texts of pseudo-Dionysios, inserting 
his interpretive comments.”° Two centuries later, the 
texts of pseudo-Dionysios were translated in Latin, 
his ideas spread throughout the West, inspiring 
Christian iconography.” Neoplatonism revived 
dynamically in the 11th century, advocated mainly 
by Michael Psellos (1018-c. 1096)** and his disciple, 
John Italos from Calabria of South Italy (1025-1090), 
who himself and his works were anathematised by 
the Church.” Most probably the historical context 
of the early 11th century throughout the politically 





4 Lidov 2013; Maguire 2016, 57- 65, with related bibliography. About 
influences on Western art, see Franzé 2015. 

5 Pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite, On the Celestial Hierarchy, 55, 
line 18. 

6 Constas 2017, with previous bibliography. 

7 Franzé 2014. 

8 Lauritzen 2010. Michael Psellos practiced scientific interest even 
for meteorology; he even composed a poem about the qualities of 
the four winds (Michael Psellos, Poems, 424-426, no. 59: «Ilept tav 
dwdeka dveuwv d16 otixwv MOAITIK@v»). 

9 Toannou 1956; Clucas 1981, 55; Rigo 2006. 
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and religiously ‘brittle’ multiethnic and multicultural 
landscape of South Italy - a ‘melting pot’ of creeds and 
communities of Byzantines, Latins, Arabs, Armenians 
and Jews; of constant revolts and theological debates 
leading to the schism in 1054 -*° may serve to explain 
the updating of neoplatonic ideas in the area. 


The possible link between South Italy and Neoplatonism 
reinforces the iconography of Exultet I as artistic apex 
of the revival of the theories of pseudo-Dionysios. 
Together with the other exceptional miniatures in it, the 
‘Rose of the Winds’ manifests this complex theological 
and political content, and continues to remain a unique 
iconographical theme due to the specific conditions of 
its creation. 
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Summary 


H pikpoypagtia tov «P0daka Twv AVELWV» OTO ELAnTAaPLO Exultet I Bari 
(mEP. 1025-1034) KQL OL VEOTAATWVLKOL THC GUVELPHOL 


H mapdotacn tov «Pddaka Twv AVEUWV» OUVIOTATAL GE 
EVO KEVTPIKO UETAAALO UE TOV Xplotd TlavtoKpatopa 
va evAoyel Kal O€ TOpTpETA TwWV SWSEKA AVEUWV HE 
tepa Kat AativiKes EMtypag@ées tavTIONS, Evtdc dvVO 
OMOKEVTPWV KUKAWwV. Ilepléxetar pOvo oto PuCavtivis 
TEXVOTPOTAS ElANTapIO Exultet I tov Mndpt (mEp. 1025- 
1034), Elkovoypap~wvtac ywpio amd tov oywvupo 
Aativiko Uuvo Tov WadAdtav to MeyaAo LabBato Kar 
ece~pace eoxatoAoyiKd Teplexouevo. H mapdotaon 
OUVOEETAL HE TO XWPIO TOU UuVoON “... vere tu pretiosus 
es opifex, formator es omnium’ («... eloo MpayuatiKa 
o avuméppAntoc Anpioupyéc, HAdotns dAwv»), evw 
ELOIKOTEPA VIA TOUG AVEMOUS ava@MEepETaL OT1 ‘Ut si 
quis hunc sumpserit adversus flabra ventorum, 
adversus spiritus procellarum, sit ei domine singulare 
perfugium, sit murus ab hoste fidelibus ...” («edv 
KQMOLOG XPNOLMOTOINGEL AUTO TO KEPL EVAVTIA OTH 
PEVUATH TWV AVEUWV, EVAVTLA OTHV Ivor ULac BVEAAac, 
ac yivet Lavto] Eva id1aitepo KaTA@PVYLO, ac yivel TOLXOC 
TWV TLOTWV EVAVTLA OTOV EXONO ...»). LE PiBALKa xwpta 
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or dwdexa avepor Aaubdavovv ayyeAiKn vmdctacn 
Kat ovuuboAiGovv tous dwdeka ATtootdAous, ol omotol 
UETEdWoaV To Adyo Tov OEovU OTA TEGGEPA ONUELH 
TOV opiGovta, EvW Nn Tapovoia oadmGovtwv aveuwv 
EVTOTIICETAL UOVO GE EVAYYEAIKA YWPIA UE EoXATOAOYIKO 
TEPLEXOMEVO. 


Ol AVEO! WC ElkOVOypagiKo BEUa ovuTEpIAn@Onoav 
apxlkKa oto OSIdKOOUO oapKOg~aywv, WHPldwtwv 
SamedSwWv KAL XElPOYPAMWV (KUpiwco OKtTatEevywWV Kal 
Wadtnptwv), wéxpt mov vio8etnOnkav otn dutiKy 
TEXVN, ELOLKA GE OKNVEC ATOKaAUW NG. LE AUTO ouveBaAE 
N Tpayuateia tov Io1dwpov, emiokdmov LebidAAng, 
Etymologies (De rerum natura) (mep. 620), otnv onota 
MEPLYPAPOVTAV TA void Matvopeva. Idiattepny 
epunveutikn didotaon éeAabe nN ameiKdovion Twv 
GAATICOVTWV TTEPOMOPWV AVEUWV ota Tpla PUCavTIVa 
XELPOYpaPa Tov Kooud IvdikornAEvoTH. Too To KEipEvo 
O00 KO1 N ElKOVOYPAPNonN Tov XElpoypdq@ou ovvdeOnKE 
UE THV TaoN Mov avantvyOnKE oTOV 60 AIWVa yla TH 


S. GERMANIDOU: THE ‘ROSE OF THE WINDS’ ILLUSTRATION IN THE EXULTET I BARI ROLL 


OIEPEVVION TWV OTOLXEiWV TOU OUEMaVTOS TOU TO 
OvyKpOTOUV (avéuwv, onUEiwWv opICOvtTWV, XWPWV Ka 
WKEAVWV) HE VONTO KEVTPO TOV Xplotd, wo SnuLoupyo 
tov. H agetnpia kat to BeoAoyiKd umdBaOpo tc taons 
EVToTICetar ota diavOlopeva pe veotAatwvikéc 10€EC, 
Keiueva tov Vevdo-Atovuciou Apeonayitov (485-528). 
EMIKEVTPO TWV DEWPIWV TOU NTQAV Ula AVOTNPA LEpApXIKN) 
SOUN TOU yIVOU KOOLOU Kal TOU OUPAV1LOU GUUTAVTOS, 
Y onoia vioetnOnKe kar GUEBOALKG ATEKOVIOTIKE OTH 
ELKOVOYPAGIKA Tpoypauuata twv Pucavtivwv vawv. 


O NeorAatwvicuds avabiwoe SuvauiKotepa tov 11lo 
a1wVva WE KUpLO TpEeoBEvTH Tov MixanA WYEAAG (1018- 
TEp. 1096) Kal Kupiwe tov uaOntr tov, Iwdvvn ItaAo 
amd thv KaAaBpia (1025-1090), tov onoiov to épyo 
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avaBeuatiotnke amo thv ExxAnota. MOavotata, ot 
LOTOPIKEC GUVONKES TOU EMIKPATOVOAV OTIC APXEC 
Tov llov aiwva oto «evOpavoto», moAltIKad Kal 
OprnoKeutika, ToAveBvikd Kat mToAv-moAITIOUIKO 
eda@oc tho votiac Itadiac (ovvimapén «uwoaikov» 
SOYUATWV KOL KOLVOTHTWV Bulavtivwv, Aativwy, 
ApdBbwv, Apueviwv Kar EBpatwv, diapKeic efeyépoeic 
Kat BeoAoyikéc CuUWoEIC Tov Ba KataAnEovv oto oxloua 
TOU 1054), UTMOpEt va EMUNVEVOOUV THV EIKaIpoTOINnoN 
EKEL TWV VEOTAATWVIKWV 1OEWV. LE AUTO TO ECAIPETIKA 
EvoLAMEpOV ToAITIOUIKO TAaio1o SnulovpynOnKke 7n 
MPWtOtuNN Elkovoypagia tov Exultet I oto Mmapl, pe 
ATOKOPVUMPWUA Tov «Pddaka TWV AVEUWV», TapdoTacN 
Tov dev exavadn@Onke o€ Kavéva aAAo Exultet Kar 
TApEUEvE LovadiKn. 


The Wall Paintings of the Church of St George Tropaiophoros 
at Loukisia in Boeotia, Greece 
(second quarter of the 13th century) 


Giannis Vaxevanis 


Abstract 


The article deals with the frescoes preserved in the small tetraconch church of St George at Loukisia, in Boeotia, which was 
erected in the third quarter of the 11th century. Although but fragmentary, they can be dated to the second quarter of the 
13th century and are thus one of the few monumental ensembles in Boeotia dating from that period. From an iconographic 
and stylistic point of view, the wall paintings of Loukisia are linked to the rich artistic production of nearby Attica and reveal 
a close artistic connection between the two regions, both of which formed part of the Frankish Duchy of Athens and Thebes 


after 1204. 


Key words: 13th century, Boeotia, Duchy of Athens and Thebes, church of St George Tropaiophoros, monumental painting 


The church of St George Tropaiophoros (the Trophy- 
bearer) is sited outside the village of Loukisia, in 
eastern Boeotia.' At a short distance from the church, 
the remains of the important ancient city of Anthedon 
have been found. This was the port of Thebes facing 
onto the northern Euboean Gulf, where Early Byzantine 
harbor facilities, possibly in use also during the Middle 
Byzantine period, have also been discovered,’ as well as 
a basilica with a noteworthy mosaic pavement from the 
middle or second half of the 5th century.’ 


During the years 2007-2009, thanks to funds provided 
by the 3rd European Community Support Framework, 
the monument was restored by the 23rd Ephorate 
of Byzantine Antiquities of the Hellenic Ministry 
of Culture and Sports.’ The restoration work also 
included the fragmentarily preserved painted 
decoration of the church, which is dated to the second 





 Loukisia, although located in the east part of mainland Greece, in 
what was formerly Boeotia, yet today belongs administratively to the 
municipality of Chalkida, in the prefecture of Euboea, because of its 
proximity to the latter city. However, ecclesiastically, it still belongs 
to the Holy Metropolis of Thebes and Livadeia, in Boeotia. 

2 Schlager et al. 1968. See also, Koder and Hild 1976, 3. 

> For the now lost basilica and its mosaic pavement, see Orlandos 
1937b, 173, fig. 1; Assimakopoulou-Atzaka and Pelekanidou 1987, 147- 
148, pl. 234a-y. 

4 The restoration plan was carried out by the architect Efi Delinikola 
in 2002-2003 under the direction of the 1st Ephorate of Byzantine 
Antiquities, then responsible for Byzantine antiquities in the area 
(Koilakou 2001-2004, 25). The restoration work of the monument is 
presented summarily in a brochure published by the 23rd Ephorate 
of Byzantine Antiquities (Katselaki and Vaxevanis 2010). See also, 
Gerousi et al. 2007, 593-594, figs 6-9 (G. Vaxevanis); Bendermacher- 
Gerousi et al. 2008, 586-587, figs 15-16 (G. Vaxevanis); Gerousi et all. 
2009, 492-494, figs 33-36 (I. Vaxevanis and I. Antoniadis). The wall 
paintings were presented by the author at the 4th Archeological 
Meeting of Thessaly and Central Greece held in Volos in 2012 
(Vaxevanis 2012). 
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quarter of the 13th century, as will be argued below 
on the basis of iconographic and stylistic criteria.° 
The following analysis of the wall paintings® is 
largely based on comparisons with those of the 13th- 
century in monuments in Attica, the northeastern 
Peloponnese (the Argolid and the peninsula of 
Methana) and the island of Aegina in the Saronic 
Gulf, i.e. in areas relatively close to Boeotia, which 
after 1204 formed part of the Frankish state founded 
by the Burgundian knight Otto de la Roche (1204/5- 
1225), later known as the Duchy of Athens and Thebes 
(1204/5 or 1208/9-1311).” The dating of the frescoes 





> In the monument’s interior, the 17th-century wall paintings of St 
John the Baptist and of St George Tropaiophoros are also preserved 
at the eastern part of the southern and northern niches. They are 
flanking the sanctuary as part of the Post-Byzantine masonry 
screen (now demolished in its central part), which replaced the 
original Byzantine templon (Figure 2; Figure 3: nos. 28-29) (Orlandos 
1937a, 171; leronymos 2005, fig. 312 and fig. 431, where St John is in 
error included in the wall paintings of the church of St George at 
Akraiphnio). For the original Byzantine templon, of which remains 
were revealed during the restoration of the church, see Gerousi et al. 
2009, 492-493, fig. 35 (I. Vaxevanis and I. Antoniadis). 

© My research would be incomplete without the whole-hearted 
cooperation so generously shown me by my colleagues at the former 
23rd Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities; I owe special thanks to Dr 
Eugenia Gerousi, director at that time, for granting me permission to 
study and publish the wall paintings, and to Dr Andromachi Katselaki, 
for constantly expressing her vital observations on the subject. I also 
owe warm thanks to my colleagues Dr Giorgos Pallis, Katerina Tsaka 
and Anna Takoumi for their overall help, to the architect Giorgos 
Kourmadas who made the ceiling plan of the church showing the 
positioning of the wall-paintings and to Chaido Binteri who made 
the drawings of the wall paintings in question. Finally, I owe special 
thanks to Mr Giannis Kordis, inhabitant of the village, who zealously 
embraced the restoration project, by helping whenever there was a 
need. 

’ For the political circumstances in the area after 1204 and the 
problem regarding the exact date of Boeotia’s annexation by the 
Duchy of Athens and Thebes (end of 1204/beginning of 1205 or 
1208/9), see Hirschbichler 2005, 4-11. Especially for the Argolid, 
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Figure 1. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, 
general view of 
the exterior from 
the southwest 
(© G. Vaxevanis). 


in the monuments in question is based on current 
scholarship, as summarized in the recent study by 
Professor emerita Sophia Kalopissi-Verti,’ who, 
through her multi-faceted scholarly work, has made a 
decisive contribution to the evaluation of the artistic 
production of Attica and Boeotia during the period 
of Western rule. This article is intended as a tribute 
to her, in gratitude for everything I have learned in 
studying with her all these years, as well as for her 
invaluable advice on the final form of this article. 


The church of St George, which was erected in the third 
quarter of the 11th century to judge from its form and 
other component characteristics,’ is a small building 
- it lies within a square with sides approximately 6m 
in length - and belongs to the architectural type of 
the single-nave tetraconch church with an octagonal 
‘Athenian’ dome (Figure 1). It is notable for its balanced 
proportions, the clarity of its architectural design, 
the well-planned configuration of its facades, built 
according to the cloisonée system of masonry, and its 
simple brick decoration. From an architectural point of 
view, of special interest is the insertion of an opening 





see recently Vassiliou 2013, 221, with a collected bibliography. 
For the artistic output in the same area during the 13th century, 
see Kalopissi-Verti 1975; Panselinou 1991-1992; Varalis 2009, and 
recently Athanasoulis and Vassiliou 2016, 121-122, nos. 134-135 (D. 
Athanasoulis), 123, no. 136 (N. Siomkos), 128-131, no. 143:A-IE (D. 
Athanasoulis). For Methana, see Koukoulis 1997. For Aegina which 
remained under the control of the De la Roche family until 1294, see 
Foskolou 2000, 5-19; Pennas 2004, 18. 

® Kalopissi-Verti 2015. 

: Megaw 1931-1932, 127, 128, pl. 27:3; Megaw 1964-1965, 146-147. 
Anastasios Orlandos (1937a, 171), the first to publish the monument, 
dated it to the second half of the 11th century. 
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in the center of each one of the four apses (themselves 
semicircular on the inside and three-sided on the 
outside): in the center of the east apse there is a bi- 
lobed window; at the center of the west apse is found 
the main entrance to the church, while at the north 
apse there is a secondary entrance; finally, at the south 
apse, there is a blind rectangular niche, corresponding 
in position and dimensions to the door of the north 
apse opposite it. It is also noteworthy that on the 
inside of the church, the central opening of each apse 
is flanked by two shallow semi-circular arched niches 
(Figures 2-3). 


The painted decoration of the monument has been 
extensively damaged (Figure 2), partly due toa fire at an 
unknown time; as a result, a large part of the paintings 
was covered in soot and its colors had faded. The layout 
of the frescoes follows a tripartite organization with 
the scenes defined by a brownish border. The scenes 
extend to the semi-domes of the four apses, while full- 
size figures of saints cover the lower zone of the half- 
cylinders of the apses. Between the two main zones 
there is a narrower one, which, at least in the parts 
preserved in the south and west apses, bears vegetal 
decoration consisting of thin spiral ornaments (Figure 
3: nos. 14, 21).!° 





‘© In the southern and western apses the middle zone is preserved up 
to a maximum height of 0.19 m and 0.13 m respectively. A middle 
zone of 0.24 m is also preserved in the eastern apse but, due to the 
extensive erosion, the decoration of it cannot be determined (Figure 
3: above no. 1; Figures 2, 4); however we may assume that it would 
have borne vegetal decoration like the middle zones of the other 
apses. 
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Figure 2. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, the 
interior toward the east 

(© G. Vaxevanis). 





Figure 3. Loukisia, Church 
of St George, Ceiling plan 
showing the iconographic 
program of the church 
(drawing by Giorgos 
Kourmadas). 

1. Virgin Blachernitissa; 
2. St John Chrysostom; 3. 
St Euplos; 4. St Gregory 
the Theologian; 5. 
Unidentified deacon; 

6. Foliate cross; 7. 
Geometric ornament; 

8. Evangelist John or 
Matthew; 9. Evangelist 
Luke or Mark; 10-11. 
Floral ornaments; 12. 
Unidentified evangelist; 
13. Presentation; 14. Band 
with floral ornament; 15. 
Unidentified saint; 16. 
Unidentified medical (?) 
saint; 17. Floral ornament; 
18-19. Unidentified saints; 
20. Crucifixion; 21. Band 
with floral ornament; 22. 
Unidentified female (7) 
saint; 23-24. Unidentified 
female saints; 25. Miracle 
of St George (?); 26. 
Unidentified hierarch; 27. 
Unidentified saint; 28. St 
John the Baptist (Post- 
Byzantine); 29. St George 
Tropaiophoros (Post- 
Byzantine). 
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Figure 4. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the Bema apse, the Virgin Blachernitissa 
flanked by two angels (drawing by Chatdo Binteri). 


The sanctuary 


In the semi-dome of the apse, the bust of the badly- 
preserved Virgin is of the widespread type commonly 
known as the Blachernitissa, with her hands raised in 
supplication and the bust of Christ Emmanuel in a red 
medallion in front of her chest (Figure 3: no. 1; Figure 
4). The medallion bears a black-letter inscription 
reading O/E/MMIA]//[NJO[YHA], which less often 
accompanies the figure of Christ in representations of 
the Blachernitissa type.” 


The figure of the Virgin is flanked by two busts of angels 
in medallions turning towards her, dressed in tunics 
and mantles. The medallion of the angel to the Virgin’s 
right side has a red background, whereas the one to her 





4 For the type of the Blachernitissa, see Mantas 2001, 70, and n. 72, 
with a collected bibliography, 79-83; Baltoyanni 2002, 17-18. 

” In representations of the Blachernitissa type, the figure of Christ is 
more usually accompanied by the abbreviations IC // XC (Inoots 
Xpiotds). For some examples where the inscription upavourjA 
accompanies the Christ figure, see the churches of the Archangel 
Michael at Polemitas (1278) (Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 454, fig. 1), of St 
John at Kafiona (c. 1300) (Drandakis 1995, 67, pl. 10) and of St Nicholas 
at Mpriki (second quarter of the 15th century) (Drandakis 1995, 
116, fig. 5) in Mani, the churches of St John Chrysostom at Geraki in 
Lakonia (end of the 13th-early 14th centuries) (Moutsopoulos and 
Dimitrokallis 1981, 10, pl. 2), of St Demetrios at Makrychori in Euboea 
(1303) (Emmanouel 1991a, 39-42, pl. 3), of St Andrew near the village 
Chalkiopouloi in Aetolia-Acarnania (middle or second half of the 14th 
century) (Paliouras 2004, 82, 313-314, figs 57, 313) and the churches 
of the Panagia (Virgin) at Thronos in Amari (c. 1300) and of the 
Soteras (Savior) at Myrthios in Agios Vasileios (c. 1400), both in Crete 
(Spatharakis 1999-2015, vol. 3 [2012], 209, fig. 586 and vol. 4 [2015], 
165, fig. 413, respectively). For the iconography of Christ Emmanuel, 
see indicatively Konstantinidi 2008, 84-86. 
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left is yellowish. The latter angel is better preserved 
(Figure 5); he is depicted with his right hand bent in 
front of his chest, with the palm facing outwards. In his 
raised left hand, he would have held an object, which 
is not preserved, probably it would have been an orb 
or a scepter. The other angel is depicted in a similar 
position, having his left arm bent in front of the chest, 
with the palm also facing outwards - his right hand is 
lost. 


The Blachernitissa type of the Virgin, which exemplifies 
the dogma of the Incarnation and her intercessory role, 
dominates the semi-dome of the apses of 12th-century 
churches, in compositions where, as a rule, she is 
depicted as a full-size figure.’* From the end of the same 
century, even though the type of the enthroned Virgin 
and Child became more common, yet the Blachernitissa 
type remained in use; it occurs in several 13th-century 
monuments, with the Virgin by then shown as a half- 
figure, as is the case in the Loukisia church." In the 
nearby Attica, the same type is found in the church 
of Sts Theodores at Peta (end of the 12th-early 13th 
centuries) and in the south chapel of the Omorphe 





3 See indicatively, Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 60-62; Mantas 2001, 
80-83. 

4 See Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 454, fig. 1, for the dissemination of the 
type in Mani during the Late Byzantine period; Dimitrokallis 1986, 
69-75, figs 47-49; Koumoussi 1987, 42, drawing 1a; Emmanouel 1991a, 
39-41, pl. 1, for Euboea; Mitsani 2000b, 96-97, fig. 3, for the Cyclades; 
Sigala 2000, 335-337, fig. 5, for the Dodecanese; Tsamakda 2012, 54, pl. 
4, for Crete, and Mouriki 1984, 175-178, figs 2-4, for Cyprus. 

5S Gini-Tsofopoulou 1987, 441-442, fig. 8; Gini-Tsofopoulou 2001, 169, 
figs 16-17. 
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Ekklesia (St George) at Galatsi (end of the 13th-early 
14th centuries);* in the Argolid, she turns up in the 
church of the Taxiarches (or St Andrew) near Kranidi 
(middle of the 13th century).”” 


Regarding the angels flanking the Virgin,'® their 
depiction on medallions is not common; it is noted 
in apses in the monuments of the Mani of the second 
half of the 13th and the early 14th centuries: here they 
are interpreted as alluding to their imagined presence 
in the mystery of the Incarnation.” The angels in the 
apses are typically clad in imperial garb,” but their 
archaizing costumes are not unusual in 12th- and 13th- 
century monuments.” Their pose with the palm of one 
of their hands facing outwards is not very common 
either, since in most cases they stretch out both their 
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Vassilaki-Karakatsani 1971, 13, pl. 43. 

Panselinou 1991-1992, 156, fig. 2. 

For the subject, see in general Mantas 2001, 83-88. 

Etzeoglou 1991, 164, with selected examples from Mani. For three 
more examples in addition to those of Mani, see Pelekanidis 1953, 
pls 16, 2a-8 (church of Hagioi Anargyroi in Kastoria, end of the 12th 
century); Spatharakis 1999-2015, vol. 1 (1999), 85, pl. 9a, fig. 81 and 
vol. 4 (2015), 122, fig. 241 (churches of St Paraskeve at Arkadi and 
of the Panagia [Virgin] at Lampini, both in the Rethymno province, 
Crete, dated to the beginning of the 14th century). 

*° Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 63, with selected examples. 

1 Kefala 2015, 171, and n. 639-640, with selected examples. 
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Figure 5. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, 
semi-dome of the 
Bema apse, the angel 
at the left of the Virgin 
Blachernitissa 
(© G. Vaxevanis). 


arms - usually wrapped in their mantles - towards the 
Virgin, in the traditional gesture of adoration, or they 
may hold in either one or both hands their traditional 
attributes, the angelic staff and the orb.” Angels with 
one arm bent in front of the chest and with their palms 
facing outwards appear in the 13th-century icon of 
the Blachernitissa in the Tretyakov Gallery which 
originated from the monastery of the Transfiguration 
at Yaroslavl in Russia (1224), where they are likewise 
shown in medallions.” 


In the semi-cylinder of the apse, full frontal figures of 
four hierarchs would have been depicted, arranged in 
two pairs flanking the altar; only the two hierarchs in 
the south section are preserved today (Figure 3: nos. 2, 
4; Figure 6). The one closest to the center of the apse 
is identified as St John Chrysostom based on his place 
close to the altar,“ as well as on his physiognomic 





2 In the instance where they hold their attributes in one hand, the 
other makes the gesture of adoration; see indicatively, Skawran 1982, 
figs 17-18, 82-83, 233, 252-253, 267, 285, 287, 377-378, 407-410. 

3 Both angels hold an orb in their other hand (Smirnova 2003, 756- 
766, figs 8, 11). 

4 St John Chrysostom is usually depicted together with St Basil the 
Great, next to the altar, at the beginning of the procession of bishops. 
The prominent position of the two hierarchs is due to their status as 
authors of the Divine Liturgy (Mantas 2001, 152-153; Konstantinidi 
2008, 132). 
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Figure 6. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, 
the southern part of 
the semi-cylinder of 

the Bema apse, Sts John 

Chrysostom, Euplos, and 

Gregory the Theologian 
(© G. Vaxevanis). 


features.” His usual episcopal costume includes a 
monochrome phelonion, an omophorion ornamented 
with large crosses and an encheirion.” In his left hand, 
he holds a closed Gospel book, while his right is bent 
in front of his chest with the palm closed, an indication 
that he may have held a martyr’s cross, a symbol of his 
martyrdom, as is the case in some rare portrayals of the 
saint which deviate from the established iconography 
of the hierarchs in the apse.”’ In nearby Attica, St John 
is depicted holding a martyr’s cross in the apse of the 
church of the Hagioi Tessarakonta (Forty Martyrs) at 
Sykamino near Oropos (first half of the 13th century).”8 


St John Chrysostom is followed by St Gregory the 
Theologian, the third most popular hierarch in 
the iconographic program of apses, after St John 
Chrysostom and St Basil the Great,” as the vertical 
inscription to the right of his nimbus reveals (0/A/TI/ 
Oc/ [TP]/HTU)//[PIOC]) as well as his facial features.*° 
He is depicted as an aged man with a thick beard, 





5 For the iconography of the saint, see Demus 1960, 110-119; 
Brodbeck 2010, 544-547, no. 111, with a selected bibliography. 

6 For the established liturgical vestments of hierarchs, see Walter 
1982, 9-26; Gerstel 1999, 25-29. 

27 Traces of a dark brown cross are probably discernible in front of 
the saint’s chest. For the depiction of St John with a cross, see 
Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 454; Konstantinidi 2008, 126, with selected 
examples. 

8 Kounoupiotou-Manolessou 2004, 317, pl. 106a. 

29 Mantas 2001, 153-154; Konstantinidi 2008, 126. 

°° For the iconography of St Gregory, see Brodbeck 2010, 508-511, no. 
101, with a selected bibliography. 
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his right arm folded in front of his chest and his left 
holding a Gospel book. Typically, as seen in the nearby 
monuments of Boeotia, the position of the saint’s arms 
is similar to that of St Clement in the apse of the church 
of St George at Oropos (c. 1230).*! From his episcopal 
costume are to be discerned both the phelonion which 
is, like that of St John, simple and without crosses, and 
the omophorion, which is also ornamented with large 
crosses. 


Above his name, there is a smaller horizontal inscription, 
from which only the letter C is now legible. It may 
have been an inscription inspired by the liturgical 
hymnography and practice, as is known from some 
rare cases of inscriptions elsewhere accompanying the 
hierarchs in the apse.” Interestingly, two rare examples 
of 13th-century monuments with such inscriptions are 
found in Attica: the southern chapel of Spelia (Cave) of 
Penteli (1233/4) and the church of St George at Orkos 
in the plain of Megara (second quarter of the 13th 
century).°? 





°1 Chatzidakis 1959, 90, pl. 35. 

32 Konstantinidi 2008, 130. 

3 In the chapel of Penteli, the following inscriptions accompany the 
bishops in the apse: «1| yv@o1c» (knowledge) for St Basil, «| ppdvnoic» 
(prudence) for St John Chrysostom, «r Bpvoig twv Savudtwv» 
(fountain of miracles) for St Nicholas, and « Katvn» or «ny Beta» 
or «1 €€vn Pvoic» (new or divine or alien nature) or «n Evdpaoic» 
(insight) for St Gregory the Theologian (Mouriki 1973-1974, 90-91, 
pls 22-23a; Konstantinidi 2008, 130). In the church of St George at 
Orkos the inscription « @pdvnoic» (prudence) accompanies St John 
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The depiction of the two hierarchs in a strictly frontal 
pose holding closed Gospel books, does not correspond 
with their iconography as officiating bishops, as 
established in the late 12th century; the absence of 
the eucharistic iconographic theme of the Melismos 
at the center of the semi-cylinder of the apse, which 
became widespread in the Byzantine sanctuary 
decoration at the time,® is to be similarly noted. 
These rather are features frequently encountered in 
provincial monuments of the 13th century in mainland 
Greece, including Attica.” The monochrome phelonia 
of their episcopal costume are also an archaism, since 
the use of polystavria phelonia had become widespread 
by the 13th century. In Boeotia, frontal hierarchs with 
monochrome phelonia are depicted in the apse of the 
church of St Sozon at Orchomenos (end of the 12th 
century). 


The iconographic program of the sanctuary is comple- 
mented by two young deacons, who are among the 
best-preserved figures in the church (Figure 3: nos. 3, 
5). They are depicted in the small semi-circular niches 
within the eastern apse, which function as prothesis and 
diakonikon. Their place in the sanctuary, which is directly 
connected with the liturgical duties of the deacons, had 
been standardized since the 12th century.”° 


The deacon of the south niche is identified by an 
inscription as St Euplos (f0 AIIoc] // EY/[nJA[o] 
C) (Figures 6; 19).4t He is represented in full frontal 
pose, with the standard deacon’s habit consisting of a 
sticharion and an undertunic, which is visible around 





Chrysostom or St Basil (Stoufi-Poulemenou 2007, 113, 126-127, fig. 40, 
pl. 5). For the subject, see also, Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 414-415. 

*4 For the officiating bishops, i.e. turned in three-quarters pose 
toward the center of the apse, holding open scrolls, see Walter 1982, 
200 ff.; Gerstel 1999, 16-23; Mantas 2001, 145 ff.; Konstantinidi 2008, 
125 ff. 

> For the iconographic theme of the Melismos, i.e. the image of the 
sacrificed Christ depicted on the painted altar or within a bowl- 
shaped paten, see Gerstel 1999, 40-44; Konstantinidi 2008. 

*6 Konstantinidi 2008, 126-127, with selected examples. See also, 
Kalopissi-Verti 1994, 454, and n. 12, for the churches of Mani, where 
frontal hierarchs occur until c. 1300. Regarding the view that the 
frontal pose of the hierarchs in the apse is not an archaism, but rather 
reflects ritual practices, see Gerstel 1999, 17-21. 

*” Frontal hierarchs with unadorned phelonia are included in the 
apses of the churches of St George at Orkos (second quarter of the 
13th century) (Stoufi-Poulemenou 2007, 124, fig. 49, pl. 10) and of the 
Soteras (Savior) (third quarter of the 13th century) (Skawran 1982, 
175, figs 319-320; Stoufi-Poulimenou 2007, 152, fig. 64, pl. 13), both 
near Megara, and of the Soteras (Savior) at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) 
(Mouriki 1978a, 11, 16-18, pls 14-18). Frontal hierarchs are also found 
in the churches of St George at Oropos (c. 1230) (Chatzidakis 1959, 
87-90, pls 33-37) and of the Hagioi Tessarakonta (Forty Martyrs) at 
Sykamino (first half of the 13th century) (Kounoupiotou-Manolessou 
2004, 316, 317-318, pl. 106a), where however they are not wearing 
monochrome, but polystavria phelonia. 

38 Walter 1982, 14-16; Gerstel 1999, 26-28. 

° Koilakou 1999, 126, figs 17: nos. 2-5, 18-19; Ieronymos 2005, fig. 
364. 

40 Mantas 2001, 164-166. 

“| For the iconography of St Euplos, see Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 
91, fig. 32; Ebihara 2010, 63, 64. 
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Figure 7. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder of 
the Bema apse, north semi-circular niche, unidentified 
deacon and foliate cross (© G. Vaxevanis). 


the neck. A narrow orarion - the characteristic attribute 
of deacons - can be seen over his shoulder.” From the 
objects that the saint would have been holding, only 
a tall cylindrical pyxis with a conical lid contained 
incense is preserved in his left arm.” 


The north niche is divided in two parts by a brick band 
(Figures 7; 17). Inthe upper section there is a frontal bust 
figure of a second deacon. He is dressed in vestments 
similar to those of St Euplos, but without an orarion. 
In his right hand, bent in front of his chest, he holds 
a martyr’s cross, which is not so often encountered in 
the established iconography of deacons and probably 
bolsters the identification of this anonymous saint as a 
martyr. A typical example of the portrayal of a deacon 
with a cross is given by that of deacon Abibos in the 
nave of two churches in the Mani: here he is depicted 
with a martyr’s cross in his right hand and a vessel in 





“2 For the characteristic vestments and attributes of deacons, see 
Jerphanion 1938; Pallas 1954. 

3 In his right hand, turned downwards in the process of censing, he 
must have carried an incense burner, which is not preserved. 


Figure 8. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, 
southwestern 
pendentive of the 
dome, the evangelist 
Luke or Mark 
(© G. Vaxevanis). 


his left, with his companions from Edessa, Gourias and 
Samonas, also martyrs.“ 


In the lower section of the north niche there is a 
representation of a Greek cross, with an undulating 
tendril springing from its base (Figure 3: no. 6). Foliate 
crosses, often accompanied by cryptograms, have an 
apotropaic character and are usually encountered 
in the sanctuary of churches of the Middle and Late 
Byzantine periods.” 


The naos 


The frescoes of the dome are destroyed, except for the 
poorly preserved figures of three evangelists in the 
pendentives (Figure 3: nos. 8-9, 12). Their position is in 
accordance with the established iconographic program 
for the dome followed since the middle of the 11th 
century.*° They are depicted within medallions as half- 
figures in three-quarter poses. The background of their 
medallions alternates between red in the southeastern 
pendentive and dark blue in the southwestern’ and 





“4 Drandakis 1995, 200, figs 12, 21 (church of Episkopi at Stavri, early 
13th century), 404, fig. 17 (church of Hagios Strategos at Epano Mpou- 
larioi, layer of the late 12th century). For another example, see typical- 
ly the unidentified deacon with a cross in his right hand at the sanctu- 
ary of the church of St Blasios at Berroia (c. 1320) (Gerstel 1999, 108). 
5 Gerstel 2006, 146-147. For an example from Attica, see the cross 
decorated with precious stones under the window of the apse of the 
church of the Soteras (Savior) at Megara (third quarter of the 13th 
century) (Skawran 1982, 175, fig. 319). See also the richly decorated 
crosses still preserved, however not in the eastern but in the western 
part of the church of St Sozon at Orchomenos (end of the 12th 
century) (Koilakou 1999, fig. 17: nos. 24, 27; leronymos 2005, fig. 365). 
‘© For the location of evangelist portraits in the dome, see 
indicatively Gkioles 1990, 192 ff. 

*’ Today, after the completion of the restoration of the painted 
decoration of the church, the background color of the medallion is 
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northwestern ones. The evangelist of the southeastern 
pendentive, turning towards the apse, has a long beard 
and may be identified either with John or with Matthew, 
who normally occupy the eastern pendentives.** The 
best-preserved evangelist, the one in the southwestern 
pendentive (Figure 8), is holding a red Gospel book. 
Judging from his short, brown and curly hair and his 
short beard, he can be identified either with Luke or 
with Mark. 


The depiction of evangelists within medallions which 
originates in miniature painting becomes very common 
in monumental painting.” In Boeotia, evangelists are 
depicted in the pendentives of the church of St Sozon at 
Orchomenos (end of the 12th century)® and in the crypt 
of St Nicholas at Kampia (end of the 13th century).> 
Among monuments in nearby Attica, where the subject 
occurs frequently, the evangelist of the southwestern 
pendentive at Loukisia displays strong affinities with 
St Luke in the church of St Nicholas at Varympompi 
(Thrakomakedones) (first half of the 13th century),” 
in terms of posture and general rendition. Similarities, 
mainly in terms of the evangelist postures, have also 





white, however in its upper left part traces of the original dark blue 
background color are preserved. 

‘8 The two evangelists who describe the double genealogy of Christ in 
their gospels - Matthew the human and John the divine - are depicted 
in the eastern pendentives of the dome, in order to be closer to the 
sanctuary, the part of the church which par excellence symbolizes the 
Incarnation (Xyngopoulos 1953, 43-44). For the iconography of the 
evangelists, see indicatively Bergman 1973. 

* For a selection of examples, see Kefala 2015, 121, and n. 388. 
Koilakou 1999, 126, fig. 17: nos. 32-35. 

Panayotidi 1981, 602, fig. 8. 

Unpublished. For the portraits of the evangelists John and Mark in 
the same church, see Mouzakis 2010, 131, figs on p. 130, 132. 
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Figure 9. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the south apse, 
the Presentation (drawing by Chaido Binteri). 


been detected in the Omorphe Ekklesia (St George) at 
Galatsi (end of the 13th-early 14th centuries). 


The Christological scenes of the iconographic program 
of the nave are extremely limited. More specifically, 
only one scene is represented in each of the semi- 
domes of the south and west apses: the Presentation at 
the Temple and the Crucifixion respectively. The scene 
in the semi-dome of the north apse has been severely 
damaged, but can be tentatively identified with a scene 
from the Life of the church’s patron saint, as will be 
explained below. 


Of the scene of the Presentation, only the left part with 
the figures of Symeon and Anna is preserved (Figure 
3: no. 13; Figures 9-10). Opposite the two figures, in 
the right part of the composition, only the figure of 
the Virgin can be vaguely discerned, whereas that of 
Joseph is totally destroyed. The composition follows the 
established layout, with the symmetrical arrangement 





3 Vassilaki-Karakatsani 1971, 11, 34-35, pl. 20. In Attica, evangelists 
following various types are also encountered in the pendentives of 
the domes in the churches of St Peter at Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3) 
(Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 61-62), at that of Spelia (Cave) of 
Penteli (1233/4) (Mouriki 1973-1974, 87, 101, pls 40-41) and of the 
Taxiarches at Markopoulo (end of the 13th century) (Aspra-Vardavaki 
1975-1976, 200). At Methana they occur in the church of the Panagitsa 
near Megalochori (c. 1270-1280) (Mitsani 2000a, 228, 232-233, figs 1-2; 
Vocotopoulos 2000, 315, pls 9-10), whereas on the island of Kea, which 
at the time was within the jurisdiction of the metropolis of Athens, in 
the church of the Holy Apostles at Kato Meria (c. 1260-1280) (Mitsani 
2000b, 113, fig. 26). In the cross-vaulted churches of the Taxiarches (or 
St Andrew) near Kranidi in the Argolid (middle of the 13th century) 
(Panselinou 1991-1992, 156, 157-158, fig. 8) and of the Soteras (Savior) 
at Alepochori in Attica (c. 1260-1280) (Mouriki 1978a, 12, 41-42, pl. 
54), the symbols of the evangelists in the former church, and their 
portraits in the latter, are placed in the triangular surfaces formed at 
the cross-section between the two vaults, since they are not domed. 
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of figures in two groups flanking the central axis, which 
would have been defined by the now unpreserved altar’s 
ciborium.™ The prophet Symeon holds the Christ Child 
in his arms, which are ritualistically covered with a 
veil.°° He leans slightly towards Christ with tenderness, 
while the latter gazes on Symeon in awe. Christ’s head 
is covered with an unusual dark brown scarf decorated 
with gold parallel bands.°° Behind Symeon, the 
prophetess Anna is standing, holding an open scroll, 
as has been the custom since the 12th century, but 
the passage commonly written on it, praising the holy 
infant, is not preserved.°” 


The iconography of the composition with the Christ 
Child already having been handed by his mother into 
the grasp of Symeon became particularly widespread 
from the end of the 12th century onwards and 
comprised the predominant type in monuments of 
the Late Byzantine period,® including those of the 
nearby Attica.” The tender pose of the prophet and 





“4 The ciborium represents the Temple in Jerusalem, where the 
biblical event took place. For the iconography of the scene, see 
indicatively Maguire 1980-1981; Siomkos 2005, 175-182, and n. 584, 
with a collected bibliography. 

> For the covered arms of the prophet Symeon, see Boyd 1974, 294. 
For similar examples, see also Maguire 1980-1981, figs 7, 9, 13. 

°6 For the vestments in which Christ is usually depicted at the 
Presentation, see indicatively Siomkos 2005, 178-179. 

7 «Tovto to madtov/Bpgpoc ovpavov Kal yiv éotepéwoe/ 
ednutovpynoe» (‘This child/infant has consolidated/created Heaven 
and Earth’) (Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 120-121). 

°8 For selected examples with Symeon holding the Christ Child, see 
Maguire 1980-1981, 263-264; Siomkos 2005, 176-178. 

°° In Attica, the same type is followed in the churches of St Kyriake at 
Keratea (1197/8) (Mc Kenzie 1982, 141, figs 3-4; for the lately revealed 
inscription that gives the dating of the wall paintings of the church 
of St Kyriake, see Gini-Tsofopoulou 1988, 439-441), of St Peter at 
Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3) and of the Panagia (Virgin) at Merenta 


Figure 10. Loukisia, Church 

of St George, semi-dome of 

the south apse, the prophet (=~ == 
Symeon with Christ (detail of the ee plea 

Presentation) (© G. Vaxevanis). a 


Christ’s anxious expression are in accordance with the 
accentuated drama given to the scene already from the 
end of the 12th century, with reference to the human 
sentiments the two figures display with respect to the 
future Passion of Christ, as foreseen by the prophet 
Symeon.” 


Of the Crucifixion scene in the western part of the 
church - a position established since the 12th century 
-,*t only the left group of figures surrounding the 
central figure of Christ is preserved (Figure 3: no. 20; 
Figures 11-12).% The Virgin leads the group with her 
face looking up towards Christ in grief, stretching out 
both her arms from within her mantle. She is followed 
by two haloed Myrrophoroi; the first one gazes sadly at 





(second quarter of the 13th century) (Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 
75, fig. 5 and 131, 140, pl. 66, respectively). The version with the Christ 
Child still in the arms of the Virgin remained in use however in the 
Late Byzantine period in provincial monuments of northern Greece; 
among the monuments close to Attica, it is encountered in the church 
of the Omorphe Ekklesia (Sts Theodores) on Aegina (1289) (Foskolou 
2000, 246, and n. 18, with collected examples, color fig. 40); see also, 
Emmanuel 1991a, 59-61, 117, pls 13, 42; Constantinides 1992, vol. 1, 
116-117, pls 9, 36a, 236. 

© The drama in the presentation is intensified often by the way in 
which the Virgin assumes her mourning posture from the Crucifixion 
(Maguire 1980-1981, 264-269; Weyl-Carr 1993-1994). See also, 
Baltoyanni 1993-1994, 

* See indicatively, Kalopissi-Verti 1975, 33-34. 

* From the figure of Christ, only the palm of his right hand, nailed 
onto the horizontal bar of the cross, is preserved. For the iconography 
of the scene, see indicatively Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 147-152, 
and n. 458, with a collected bibliography. 
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Christ, touching her cheek with her right hand, whilst 
the second one is turned backwards, supporting the 
Virgin.” In addition to their postures and gestures, their 
deep grief is reflected in the expressions of their faces. 
Behind the group of women is the figure of Dysmas, the 
penitent thief crucified to the right of Christ. He is tied 
to a cross, with his arms pushed behind his back and 
over the horizontal arm of the cross. He lacks a halo,“ 
and he is depicted as a youthful and beardless figure, 
with long hair tied behind his neck. A red loincloth is 
covering his nakedness. From the right group of figures, 
which would have also included the impenitent thief 
Gestas, only the clothing of two figures are preserved, 
which could be identified with St John and the Roman 
centurion Longinos. 


The austere iconography of the Crucifixion with its 
limited number of figures echoes Middle Byzantine 
models.® The posture of the Virgin with her outstretched 





® The two Myrrophoroi seem to hold a spheroid ochre object which 
can hardly be discerned between them and which is difficult to 
interpret. 

‘4 Dysmas in contrast to his counterpart, the impenitent thief 
Gestas, is often shown with a halo. In the Loukisia scene, he is 
distinguished from the impenitent thief by his posture, as he is turned 
toward Christ - we may assume that the impenitent thief would have 
faced away, as typically seen in the Crucifixion in the church of Hagia 
Triada (Holy Trinity) at Kranidi in the Argolis (1244) (Kalopissi-Verti 
1975, 98, drawing 16, pl. 6A-B). 

6 Middle Byzantine representations of the Crucifixion usually 
include one to three Myrrophoroi, whereas in the 13th century their 
number increased significantly, in accordance with the narrative of 
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Figure 11. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-dome of the west apse, the Crucifixion 
(drawing by Chdaido Binteri). 


Figure 12. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, 
semi-dome of the 
west apse, the Virgin 
with Myrrophoroi and 
the penitent thief 
Dysmas (detail of the 
Crucifixion) 

(© G. Vaxevanis). 





hands (not wrapped up in her mantle) is also known Among the monuments close to Boeotia, the Virgin’s 
from examples mainly of the Middle Byzantine period. — posture is similar as that in the church of the Panagia 

(Virgin) Varampa at Markopoulo in Attica (second half 
the synoptic gospels, which mention the presence of several women; of the 13th century)” and in the peninsula of Methana, 


see indicatively, Kalopissi-Verti 1975, 102-103. In Attica, the version in the churches of the Panagitsa, near Megalochori (c. 
of the scene with few figures is found in the church of the Soteras 


(Savior) at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) (Mouriki 1978a, 24-25, pls 28-29), 1270-1280)* and of St Demetrios (early 14th century | 
whereas in the church of the Panagia (Virgin) Varampa at Markopoulo The expressive postures of the women accompanying 
(second half of the 13th century) (Gini-Tsofopoulou 1988, 436-437, fig. 
3), the scene is limited to the main figures of the Virgin and St John. 
° Fora list of examples, see Drossoyianni 1982, 73-74. To these should 6” For the scene, see above, n. 65. 

also be added the churches of St George at Kurbinovo (1191) ® Mitsani 2000a, 232, fig. 4; Vocotopoulos 2000, 316, pl. 13. 
(Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 147-152, fig. 68) and of Hagioi Anargyroi ° Koukoulis and Oikonomou 1996-1997, 250, 265, fig. 11; Koukoulis 
in Kastoria (end of the 12th century) (Pelekanidis 1953, pl. 20a). 1997, 227, fig. 12:33; Mitsani 2000a, 238-239, fig. 7. 
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Figure 13. Loukisia, Church of St George, north apse, Miracle of St George (?) 
and unidentified hierarch (drawing by Chdaido Binteri). 


the Virgin” conforms to a general tendency being 
expressed in the iconography of the scene from the 
13th century onwards, which favored the emphasis on 
the dramatic element, often conveyed in an intensely 
realistic manner.” 


The iconographic theme of the two crucified thieves, 
known already from the art of the Early Byzantine 
period, appears sporadically in the Middle Byzantine 
period and becomes widespread in the 13th century and 
later.” In Attica, it is found in the churches of St Peter at 
Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3)? and of the Soteras (Savior) 
near Megara (third quarter of the 13th century), and 





” Maguire 1977, 140-151. 

1 Already by the end of the 12th century the Virgin is often depicted 
as being supported by the Myrrophoroi or by St John, whereas in 
some cases she is even shown fainting (Hadermann-Misguich 1988, 
143-145). Close to Attica, in the church of the Omorphe Ekklesia (Sts 
Theodores) on Aegina (1289), the theme of the fainting is transferred 
to one of the Myrrophoroi (Foskolou 2000, 181-185, with collected 
examples, color fig. 30). 

” See recently, Katsaros 2015, 369, with selected examples. 

* Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 79-83, pls 32-33; Panselinou 1987- 
1988, 180, fig. 7. For a color photo, see Gini-Tsofopoulou 2001, 184, 
fig. 7. 

™ Skawran 1982, 175. 
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in the Argolid, in the church of Hagia Triada (Holy 
Trinity) at Kranidi (1244);”° it is noteworthy that the 
overall layout of the latter composition exhibits several 
similarities with the scene at Loukisia. 


From the decoration of the semi-dome of the north 
apse, only two small fragments are preserved (Figure 3: 
no. 25; Figure 13). In the lower part of the left fragment, 
a red circle defined by a broad white band resembling 
a mandorla or a medallion is discernible. The upper 
part of the same fragment preserves the edge of a green 
rectangle surrounded on its three sides by a narrow 
pink band - an attempt by the artist to produce a 
three-dimensional affect. Its position implies that this 
was probably part of a building. In the right fragment, 
the faces of two beardless figures, possibly male, are 
discernible. The one on the left is young and it is unclear 
whether he has a halo. He is leaning to the right, where 
the second figure is depicted standing, turned toward 
him, with a white headdress, without a halo. 





> For the scene, see above, n. 64. In the 14th century, close to Boeotia, 
the theme of the two thieves is also encountered in the church of the 
Taxiarches at Desfina in Phocis (1330) (Sotiriou 1962-1963, 188-190, 
pl. 51). 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


The preserved fragments do not permit the 
identification of the scene with one of the Christological 
scenes that would normally follow the Crucifixion, 
mainly the Descent into Hell, which, because of its 
important soteriological content, is almost always 
included in the iconographic program of Byzantine 
churches; indeed, it is often placed in the northern parts 
of churches, since it is the scene that concludes the 
cycle of the Twelve Great Feasts.’° On inspection of the 
other iconographic cycles, however, it can be suggested 
that the preserved fragment on the right corresponds 
to the iconography of the miracle of the resurrection 
of the dead man by the patron saint of the church - if 
indeed the monument was originally dedicated to St 
George.” In this miracle, which has often been included 
in the saint’s hagiographic cycles already since the 11th 
century, the saint is usually depicted blessing, slightly 
turned toward the resurrected deceased, who appears 
before him in front of an open sarcophagus or in front 
of a tomb cut into a hill side.”* Thus, the figure at the 
left of the scene at Loukisia could be identified with St 
George turning toward the resurrected person, who is 
standing in front of him, occupying the right side of 
the scene. The identification of the latter also agrees 
with the fact that he is not given a halo. Moreover, his 
white headdress could be part of the bandages wrapped 
around him - the customary funerary clothes or shroud 
of the dead in scenes of the miracle. 


However, the red circle and the building in the left- 
hand preserved fragment present problems regarding 
this identification. It cannot be ruled out that in this 
part of the composition was depicted the emperor 
Magnentius with his entourage, witnessing the miracle 
of St George, as is the case in some expanded versions 
of the miracle, although from a later period, the 14th 
century and after.” It is also possible that the north 
apse was divided into two compartments and that the 





© Apart from the Descent into Hell, it is difficult to identify the scene 
with any of the Christological scenes following the Crucifixion, such 
as the Deposition from the Cross or the Lamentation. Likewise, the 
iconographic features in the composition do not agree with the 
scene of the Lithos, which, like the Descent into Hell, illustrates the 
Resurrection of Christ. For the same reasons, the scene cannot be 
identified with any other of the scenes from the Eothina cycle, which 
includes all the events after the Resurrection. For the iconography 
of the scenes following the Crucifixion, see indicatively Hadermann- 
Misguich 1975, 152-167, figs 70-80; especially for the Descent into 
Hell, see Kartsonis 1986. For the Lithos and the other scenes of the 
Eothina cycle, see Zarras 2011. 

” The dedication of the church to St George is based on the Post- 
Byzantine wall painting of the saint in the left part of the masonry 
screen, which is the normal position of the patron saint of a church. 
For the wall paintings of the Post-Byzantine masonry screen, see 
above, n. 5. 

7. For the sources and the iconography of the scene, see Mark- 
Weiner 1999, 202-211. For the saint’s life cycle in general, see Maguire 
1996, 186-194; Walter 2003, 134-142. For its dissemination on portable 
vita icons of the 13th century, see Papamastorakis 2007, 33, 45-46. 

” See typically the developed compositions of the miracle in two 
churches dedicated to St George, at Cheliana in Mylopotamos, Crete 
(1319) (Spatharakis 1999-2015, vol. 2 [2010], 146, fig. 205) and at Staro 
Nagoricino (1322) (Todi¢ 1993, 113-115, figs 53-54). 
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left one included an additional scene, perhaps again 
from the saint’s cycle, although it should be noted that 
the south and west apses of the nave of the church 
contain only one scene. 


The identification of the scene with the miracle of 
St George fits with the soteriological message of 
the Descent into Hell, which one might expect to be 
shown in this semi-dome of the church. In addition, 
the depiction of the miracle in some cases draws on 
iconographic features from the latter scene.® The 
narrative cycles of saints, among which that of St 
George is one of the most popular, are particularly 
widespread in monumental art after the end of the 12th 
century® and they often occupy a prominent position 
in the iconographic programs of churches, displacing 
important episodes of the Christological cycle, 
especially whenever there was a lack of space.” As has 
been highlighted by research, saints’ cycles became 
increasingly common in the iconographic programs 
of churches at that period: partly this is so under the 
influence of hagiographic texts, a popular genre at the 
time, and also comes about through the mediation of 
church patrons, who favored the scenes depicting their 
venerated saints in their two-fold capacities as models 
of virtue and intercessors for future salvation.® In 
nearby Attica, an extensive cycle of St George is painted 
in the church of the Soteras (the Savior) near Megara 
(third quarter of the 13th century),** whereas scenes 
from his martyrdom are also included in the church of 
St Demetrios at Methana (early 14th century), where 
indeed the Christological scenes are limited because of 
the monument’s small size. 


The examination of the scenes in the nave of the 
church of St George reveals the particular character of 
its iconographic program. The small size of the church 
would certainly not have permitted a fully developed 
cycle of the Twelve Great Feasts, but the depiction of 
only one scene on the large available surface proffered 
by at least the two semi-domes of the south and west 
apses is noteworthy.® Also notable is the selection of 





8° For the iconographic connection of the miracle of St George with 
the Descent into Hell, see Mark-Weiner 1999, 204, 210-211. 

8! Tomekovié 1981, 40-41; Gouma-Peterson 1985. See also, Tomekovi¢ 
1984, 

®2 Koukiaris 2004-2005. 

Koukiaris 2004-2005, 111, 115-118. See also, Tomekovié 1981, 42. 
Skawran 1982, 176; Stoufi-Poulimenou 2007, 152. 

Only five scenes of the Festival cycle are depicted, while the 
scenes from the St George’s life are four (Koukoulis and Oikonomou 
1996-1997, 242 ff., 258-259, drawing 8; Koukoulis 1997, 228-229, fig. 
12:41, Mitsani 2000a, 237). 

6 The possibility that gospel scenes may have been included in the 
dome’s drum, as in some rare cases of Byzantine churches 
(Papamastorakis 2001, 255-258), should probably be rejected, due to 
its small size - the inner diameter of the dome is 2.10 m. It should 
be noted that in Attica the number of Christological scenes is also 
small in the two chapels of Spelia (Cave) of Penteli (1233/4), due to 
the limited surface available for painted decoration (Mouriki 1973- 
1974, 99-100). 
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the Presentation as the only pre-Crucifixion scene and 
the omission of other important scenes, such as the 
Annunciation or the Nativity. The prominent position 
of the Presentation obviously has to do with its content, 
rich in theological symbolisms and hidden meanings: 
Symeon’s prophecy concerning the imminent Passion 
of Christ, which is illustrated in the adjacent west apse 
with the scene of the Crucifixion,®” constitutes at the 
same time a direct reference to the Eucharistic sacrifice 
of Christ, which is enacted in the adjacent sanctuary.® 
Furthermore, the Presentation is a direct reference to 
the dogma of the double nature of Christ and of the 
Incarnation, which is particularly referred to in the 
composition of the Blachernitissa in the semi-dome of 
the apse of the sanctuary.” 


The single figures 


In the lower zone of the monument’s_ walls, 
representations of nine saints, shown fully frontal, are 
preserved. Four of them are depicted in the south apse, 
two of whom are damaged to a large extent (Figure 3: 
nos. 18-19). Moreover, the first saint at the east (Figure 
3: no. 15) is covered by the figure of St John the Baptist 
from the Post-Byzantine masonry screen (Figure 3: 
no. 28).° As a result, only the upper part of his head 
is visible; he is an elderly, bald saint, with two large 
wrinkles on his broad forehead. 


The fourth best-preserved saint of the south apse, is 
portrayed in the east semi-circular niche (Figure 3: no. 
16; Figure 14). He is depicted as a youthful and beardless 
figure; his facial features, as well as his dark red mantle, 
which resembles a phelonion since it has a deep neckline 
in front of the neck and is folded so that it leaves the 
saint’s arms uncovered, all seem to suggest that he is a 
medical saint.*! The large yellowish rectangular object 
in his left hand recalls a closed book,” but it may be a 





®7 Because of the association of Symeon’s prophecy with the future 
Passion of Christ and with Mary’s grief at her son’s death, in 
the iconographic programs of Middle Byzantine churches the 
Presentation is often juxtaposed with Passion scenes (Maguire 1980- 
1981, 268; Siomkos 2005, 181, and n. 607, with selected examples). See 
also above, n. 60. 

88 The Presentation, because of its Eucharistic content, is sometimes 
detached from the cycle of the Dodekaorton and is placed close to the 
sanctuary (Jolivet-Lévy 1989, 255-260, with collected examples from 
Cappadocia). See also, Siomkos 2005, 181-182. 

8° Maguire 1980-1981, 265-266; Siomkos 2005, 182. For another 
example, from Crete, the church of St George at the village Koxare 
in Rethymno (middle of 14th century), where also the Christological 
cycle is limited and starts with the scene of the Presentation, see 
Spatharakis 1999-2015, vol. 4 (2015), 106-110, 215. It is noteworthy 
that in this church, the limited Christological cycle is also combined 
with scenes from St George’s life. 

°° For the Post-Byzantine masonry screen, see above, n. 5. 

* For the phelonion, often of reddish-brown color, worn by medical 
saints, see Kyriakos 2018, 107, 108, 110-112. 

*2 The closed book is very rare in the iconography of medical saints; 
for two rare examples, see Weitzmann 1976, 77, no. B.47, pl. CII (wing 
of a triptych with St Cosmas at Mount Sinai, 8th century or later) and 
Medea 19339, vol. 1, 138, vol. 2, fig. 70 (wall painting with Sts Kosmas 
and Damianos in the crypt of St Mary in Poggiardo, Italy, end of 11th 
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of the south apse, east semi-circular niche, unidentified 
medical (?) saint (© G. Vaxevanis). 


box with medical instruments or medicines, often held 
by Holy Healers in their left hands.” In this case, we 
may assume that the saint would have carried a medical 
instrument, directly related to the contents of the box 
in his right hand, which is in a bent posture in front of 
his chest.” 





century); see also, Kyriakos 2018, 123, 223, no. 51, fig. 35 and 235, no. 
69, fig. 59. 

3 See typically the large, albeit of a different shape, open boxes held 
by the medical saints in the churches of St George at Kouneni near 
Chania in Crete (1284) (Lassithiotakis 1960-1961, figs 3-4) and of St 
John Chrysostom at Geraki in Lakonia (end of the 13th-early 14th 
centuries) (Moutsopoulos and Dimitrokallis 1981, fig. 39). For the 
attributes held by the medical saints, see Kyriakos 2018, 113-123. 

4 See typically the Holy Healers with medical instruments in their 
right hands and cylindrical cases or boxes in their left, in the Attic 
churches of St Peter at Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3) (Panselinou 1987- 
1988, 184-186, figs 17-18), of the Panagia (Virgin) at Merenta (second 
quarter of the 13th century) (Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 137, pl. 
81), of the Soteras (Savior) at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) (Mouriki 
1978a, 44, pl. 60) and of the Taxiarches at Markopoulo (end of the 
13th century) (Aspra-Vardavaki 1975-1976, 210, pls 108, 110, 112), 
where, however, they are dressed in richly adorned garments. For 
the iconography of the Holy Healers, see Guerassimenko 2002; Strati 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


In the west part of the church, which is the standard 
place for female saints,” portraits of two female figures 
are preserved in the two semi-circular niches flanking 
the main entrance to the church (Figure 3: nos. 23-24), 
whilst remains of a third, probably also female saint, 
have been detected to the east of the south niche 
(Figure 3: no. 22). 


The best preserved saint in the latter niche (Figure 15) is 
wearing a dark-colored maphorion and is holding a white 
martyr’s cross in her raised right hand.” To her left, the 
inscription @E/W/I& is preserved,”* but does not permit 
of any identification.” The figure of the north niche is 
extensively damaged; her regal attire, featuring a tall 
cylindrical crown and richly adorned clothes, indicates 
that she belongs to the groups of canonized empresses 
or princesses. From the painted ornamental motifs of 
her mantle, the interlaced lozenges which are very 
common in the 13th century stand out.’ Female saints 





2015; Kyriakos 2018. It should also be noted that the identification 
of the saint at Loukisia with a medical saint is in keeping with his 
representation close to the sanctuary, where Holy Healers are often 
included in its iconographic program (Mantas 2001, 166-169). 

* For the place of female saints in the iconographic program of 
Byzantine churches, see Gerstel 1998; Brodbeck 2016, 32-37. 

*6 Only a small part of its halo and the upper part of its head cover 
can be distinguished. The latter probably belongs to a maphorion 
indicating that the figure depicted is that of a female saint. 

*” For the attributes of female saints, see Durand and Jolivet-Lévy 
2015; Brodbeck 2016. 

*8 Only the lower part of the curved second letter of the first line is 
legible, thus it cannot be determined with certainty whether it is an 
epsilon (the most likely possibility) or an omicron. Also, it is unclear 
whether this was followed by other letters. 

°° The preserved letters of the inscription do not permit the 
identification of the saint with one of the martyrs commonly 
included in the iconographic programs of Byzantine churches, whose 
names begin with or include the letter theta, such as Sts Thekla, 
Theodora and Theodote, or Sts Agathe and Athanasia respectively 
(Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 255-258, figs 132-133; Connor 1999, 217, 
220, 221, figs 7, 16, 26; Brodbeck 2010, 314-317, no. 49, 726-733, nos. 
164-165). Especially for the depiction of Sts Thecla and Agathe in the 
mosaics of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Boeotia (first half of 
the 11th century), see Connor 2003, 138, fig. 1. For depictions of St 
Theodote in 13th-century monuments in Attica, see Aspra-Vardavaki 
1975-1976, 210-212, pls 109, 113 (the Taxiarches at Markopoulo, end 
of the 13th century); Panselinou 1987-1988, 184-186, fig. 20 (St Peter 
at Kalyvia Kouvara, 1232/3). It should be noted that the dark colored 
vestments of the female saint at Loukisia, without any additional 
ornaments, correspond with the iconography of St Paraskeve, who 
is often depicted below the Crucifixion because of the homonymy 
between her name and the day of Christ’s death - Paraskeve means 
Friday, which is the day of Christ’s death - (Connor 1999, 219, figs 
9, 12, 15, 23, 27; Kalopissi-Verti 2012, 173-174, and n. 294, with a 
collected bibliography, figs 5.28, 5.36), as typically in the church of 
the Soteras (Savior) at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) (Mouriki 1978a, 13- 
14, 44, pl. 62); however, an identification of the saint at Loukisia with 
St Paraskeve would go against the epigraphic evidence. 

100 For garments adorned with interlaced lozenges, known already 
since the 11th century, see Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 314-316, figs 
94-95, 112. Similar ornaments in Attica have been detected in the 
churches of St Peter (1232/3) (Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 108, pl. 
47) and St George (c. 1230-1250) (Mouriki 1975-1976, 166, pls 73-76, 79- 
80) at Kalyvia Kouvara, of St Athanasios at Megara (second quarter of 
the 13th century) (Stoufi-Poulemenou 2007, 66-68, fig. 16, pl. 2), of the 
Soteras (Savior) at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) (Mouriki 1978a, 54, figs 
22, 40, 44, 50-53, 56) and of the Taxiarches at Markopoulo (end of the 
13th century) (Aspra-Vardavaki 1975-1976, pl. 110). Also, they occur 
in the Omorphe Ekklesia (Sts Theodores) on Aegina (1289) (Foskolou 
2000, 263-264, with collected examples, color figs 11, 13, 36-37). 
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of aristocratic descent, such as St Barbara or St Kyriake, 
appear very frequently in the iconographic programs 
of 13th-century churches, including those of nearby 
Attica.’” Furthermore the shape of the crown worn by 
the saint at Loukisia is identical to the one worn by St 
Catherine in the northern chapel of Spelia (Cave) of 
Penteli (1233/4)... 


In the west part of the north apse, two figures of saints 
are partly preserved (Figure 3: nos. 26-27). One of them 
(Figure 13) can be identified as an hierarch, based on 
his costume, which includes a sticharion, a monochrome 
phelonion, an omophorion and richly ornamented 
epimanikia.‘° He is a youthful saint who is either 
beardless or witha short beard.’™ He is probably holding 
a closed Gospel book in his left hand. His presence with 
the other groups of saints in the naos, a deviation from 
the position established since the 12th century for 
bishop-saints, namely in the area of the sanctuary, also 
occurs in other 13th-century monuments,’” including 
those of nearby Attica.’ 


The ornamentation 


The decoration of the church is complemented by rich 
geometric and floral ornaments, in addition to the 
foliate cross in the niche of the prothesis and the floral 
motifs of the middle zones of the apses. 


A simple geometric ornament consisting of parallel, 
vertical zig-zag bands, yellowish against a white 
background, adorns the lower part of the half-cylinder 
of the apse of the sanctuary, behind the altar (Figure 3: 





01 For the iconography of the female saints of noble origin, see 
Gerstel 1998, 105-109; Ebihara 2010, 111, and passim. See also, Connor 
2003, 13-140, figs 1-2, for the depiction of female saints of noble origin 
in the mosaics of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Boeotia (first half 
of the 11th century). IIn Attica, female saints with luxurious vestments 
are included in the church of the Panagia (Virgin) Atheniotissa - the 
Christian Parthenon - (13th century) (Xyngopoulos 1920, 43, figs 
11, 13; for the dating of the wall paintings, see Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 
372-373, and n. 11, with a collected bibliography), as well as in the 
churches of St Peter at Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3) (Panselinou 1987- 
1988, 186-187, fig. 22), of St Athanasios in the plain of Megara (second 
quarter of the 13th century) (Stoufi-Poulemenou 2007, 66-69, fig. 16, 
pl. 2) and of the Omorphe Ekklesia (St George) at Galatsi (end of the 
13th-early 14th centuries) (Vassilaki-Karakatsani 1971, 11, 15, pl. 188). 
102 Mouriki 1973-1974, 99, pls 28-29. For a color photo, see Katselaki 
2004, 111, no. 88. 

03 From the cuffs of the sleeves of the saint, only the one of his right 
hand can be discerned (the left not being preserved). For the 
vestments of hierarchs, see above, n. 26. 

104 The depiction of beardless hierarchs is not very common; see for 
instance the iconography of St Ignatios the Younger (Sacopoulo 1967, 
195-199, fig. 5; Mango and Hawkins 1972, 28-30, fig. 46). 

5 For a list of examples, see Mantas 2001, 144; Kefala 2015, 220, and 
n. 849. 

106 As in the churches of St Peter at Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3) 
(Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 103, pl. 56b) and of the Soteras (Savior) 
at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) (Mouriki 1978a, 44, pl. 61). Also, in the 
churches of St Demetrios at Methana (early 14th century) (Koukoulis 
and Oikonomou 1996-1997, 254, 259; Koukoulis 1997, 228, fig. 12:39; 
Mitsani 2000a, 237, fig. 6) and of St Nicholas Mavrika on Aegina (1330) 
(Mitsani 2001, 374, fig. 10). 
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no. 7). Its form is reminiscent of the wavy brushstrokes 
which very often decorate the back sides of Byzantine 
sanctuary barriers.'”’ 


In the nave, traces of floral ornaments are preserved 
in the southwestern pendentive of the dome (Figure 3: 
nos, 10-11; Figures 8, 16); on the deep blue background 
of the triangular surface to the right of the evangelist’s 
medallion there is a reddish and stylized volute- 
shaped tendril, defined by a narrow yellowish band 
ending in small trefoils. The volute-shaped ornament, 
very widespread in the 13th century,'® is outlined 
in a similar way in the Attic churches of St Peter at 
Kalyvia Kouvara (1232/3), St George at Orkos in 
the plain of Megara (second quarter of the 13th 
century),!!° as well as in the Omorphe Ekklesia (Sts 
Theodores) on Aigina (1289).!" In the Argolid, a similar 
ornament exists in the now ruined church at Kokkine 
Ekklesia (Red Church) at Tracheia in Epidaurus (13th 
century).!!? Beneath the latter ornament, on the ochre 
background of the arch supporting the dome, a second 
white floral ornament within a continuous series of 
brown circles is preserved; the empty spaces between 
the circles are filled with small green heart-shaped 
leaves outlined freely by a white band. The form of the 
ornament with its intensely colorful decorative effect 
recalls the ornamental bands combining geometric 
and floral ornaments widely encountered in the 
13th century;'” these are found in a more developed 
form in the churches of the Omorphe Ekklesia (Sts 
Theodores) on Aigina (1289)'* and of the Omorphe 
Ekklesia (St George) at Galatsi (end of the 13th-early 
14th centuries).!° 





107 See indicatively, Gerstel 2006, 144, fig. 8. 

8 For floral ornaments, of this kind, which are suitable for decorating 
triangular surfaces, see indicatively Emmanouel 1991a, 153, pl. 31; 
Kefala 2015, 153-154, fig. 82. 

09 In the church of St Peter, the undulating stem in some cases 
resembles a flourished version of Kufic ornament (Coumbaraki- 
Pansélinou 1976, 106-107, pls 10, 13, 21). 

40 Stoufi-Poulemenou 2007, 111, pl. 5. 

41 Foskolou 2000, 243, color fig. 418. For similar floral ornaments, see 
also Pelekanidis 1953, pl. 628 (church of St Nicholas tou Kasnitze 
in Kastoria, c. 1170); Moutsopoulos and Dimitrokallis 1981, pl. 6 
(church of St John Chrysostom at Geraki, Lakonia, end of the 13th- 
early 14th centuries); Emmanouel 1991a, 153, pl. 31 (church of St 
Demetrios at Makrychori, Euboea, 1303); Drandakis 1995, 52, fig. 14 
(church of Sts Theodores at Tsopakas, Mani, third quarter of the 13th 
century); Kefala 2015, 47-48, fig. 8 (church of St Phanourios in the city 
of Rhodes, early 13th century), 155, fig. 82 (church of St Niketas at 
Damatria, Rhodes, end of the 13th century). 

2 Fragments of the church’s frescoes are exhibited today at the 
Byzantine Museum of Argolis; see, Athanasoulis and Vassiliou 2016, 
128-131, no. 143:IB, for a piece with similar floral ornament, and 121- 
122, nos. 134-135, 128-131, no. 143:A-IA, IT-IE, for other wall-paintings 
of the now ruined church (D. Athanasoulis). 

43 See indicatively, Emmanouel 1991a, 152, pls 12, 14, 39, 54. 

44 Foskolou 2000, 253-258, color fig. 41a. 

45 Vassilaki-Karakatsani 1971, 108, 109-110, pls 51a, 52. For analogous 
examples, see indicatively Moutsopoulos and Dimitrokallis 1981, pls 
31-32, 34 (church of St John Chrysostom at Geraki, Lakonia, end of 
the 13th-early 14th centuries); Drandakis 1995, 336, fig. 36 (church of 
Hagioi Anargyroi at Kipoula, Mani, 1265), 425-427, figs 38-39 (church 
of Hagios Strategos at Epano Mpoularioi, Mani, layer of late 12th 
century). 
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Finally, a vegetal decoration consisting of thin 
spiral ornaments is found on the face of the eastern 
semicircular niche of the south apse, above the figure 
probably identified as a medical saint (Figure 3: no. 17). 


To summarize from an iconographic point of view, 
the Crucifixion with its limited number of personages 
follows Middle Byzantine models. The frontal pose of 
the bishops in the Bema apse and the absence of the 
Melismos are also archaic features, which however are 
common in provincial 13th-century monuments in 
mainland Greece. On the other hand, the type of the 
Presentation with Symeon holding Christ and their 
intense emotional expressions, the expression of the 
women’s grief, as well as the theme of the crucified 
thieves in the scene of the Crucifixion, are all features 
echoing the iconographic developments of the 13th 
century. A number of points are worth noting here: 
the depiction of the two thieves in the Crucifixion, the 
iconographical detail of the martyr’s cross possibly 
held by St John Chrysostom, which is unusual, and 
the equally unusual inscription accompanying St 
Gregory, possibly inspired by the hymnography of 
the hierarchs: all are features encountered in 13th- 
century churches in nearby Attica. 


Style and date 


The wall paintings of the church of St George at 
Loukisia, although only partly preserved and in a bad 
condition, permit some stylistic observations and so 
offer indications of their date. 


The two New Testament scenes are characterized by 
their emphasis on a central vertical axis and by the 
symmetrical arrangement of the main personages 
on either side of it in a compositional scheme which 
is common in the provincial monuments of the 13th 
century.'!° The chromatic scale is relatively limited, with 
the predominance of bright and soft colors in tones of 
ochre, red and blue. Especially distinctive are the pink 
and turquoise of the garments worn by the figures of the 
lower zone. The bright garments of the saints against 
the dark blue background, the alternation between the 
red, yellow and dark blue colors of the background of 
the medallions of the holy figures in the sanctuary and 
the pendentives of the dome, the narrow middle bands 
with the vegetal decoration of the apses and the other 
polychrome floral and geometric ornaments, are all 
indicative of the chromatic impact of the monument’s 
frescoes in their original and complete form. Also of 
interest is the use of the medallions’ red background 
which, although known already since the Middle 
Byzantine period, became particularly widespread 





46 More specifically, for the compositional scheme of the scenes of 
13th-century monuments of Attica, see Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 
109-110; Mouriki 1978a, 47-49. 
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in the 13th century in monuments of the Latin-ruled 
regions of mainland Greece, including Attica.'”” 


The faces are earthly and exude calmness. A sense of 
emotion is expressed in the melancholic gaze of the 
female saint looking sideways in the southwestern 
niche, whose pretty youthful face contrasts with her 
strict frontal pose and her dark-colored vestments 





47 In Attica, the red background is already encountered in the 
beginning of the 11th century in the church of the Transfiguration 
at Koropi (Gini-Tsofopoulou 2001, figs 1, 13) and in the second half 
of the 12th century in the churches of St Hierotheos at Megara 
(Mouriki 1978b, 132-133, figs 1-2) and of St Nicholas at Chalidou in 
Paiania (Gini-Tsofopoulou 2001, 169, fig. 14). In the 13th century, 
it turns up in the churches of Spelia (Cave) in Penteli (1233/4) 
(Mouriki 1973-1974, 107), of the Hagia Sotera (Holy Savior) at 
Marousi (second quarter of the 13th century) (Mouzakis 2010, 37), of 
St John the Theologian at Plaka (second quarter of the 13th century) 
(Chatzidakis 2000, 250, fig. 5), of St George at Orkos (second quarter 
of the 13th century) and of the Soteras (Savior) (third quarter of the 
13th century), both in Megara (Stoufi-Poulemenou 2007, 110-111, 
fig. 39, pls 4, 14), of the Soteras (Savior) at Alepochori (c. 1260-1280) 
(Mouriki 1978a, 47, 51-52) and of the Taxiarches at Markopoulo 
(end of the 13th century) (Aspra-Vardavaki 1975-1976, 224). It also 
appears in the churches of the Omorphe Ekklesia (Sts Theodores) on 
Aigina (1289) (Foskolou 2000, 84, color fig. 15a) and of St Demetrios 
at Methana (early 14th century) (Koukoulis and Oikonomou 1996- 
1997, 273). In general, for the use of the red background in the 
13th century, see indicatively Mouriki 1984, 203-205; Mitsani 2000b, 
118. 
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Figure 15. Loukisia, 
Church of St George, 
semi-cylinder of the 

west apse, south 
semi-circular niche, 
unidentified 
female saint 
(© G. Vaxevanis). 


(Figure 15)."° The physiognomies of the figures are 
characterized by fleshy, oval faces with low foreheads, 
almond-shaped eyes, arch-shaped eyebrows, small and 
fleshy mouths and highly stylized ears, with an over- 
emphasized lower lobe.” It is worth noting that the 
physiognomy of the Christ Child in the Presentation 
differs from the other figures in the church, since he is 
depicted with a small round face, a wide forehead, and 
a short, squat nose (Figure 10). 


Warm colors predominate in the modeling of the 
faces, with the flesh rendered in a warm ochre, spread 
in homogeneous broad planes over the dark brown 
preparation, which is left uncovered in the area of the 
outlines. The contours and the facial features of the 
figures are indicated with dark brown lines, which, 
albeit particularly bold, articulate with comparative 
sensitivity the individual volumes of the face. Splashes 
of warm red color emphasize the cheeks and the 
lips.”° The use of white brushstrokes to highlight the 





48 For the oblique gaze of saints in the 13th-century churches of 
Attica, see Chatzidakis 1959, 88, pls 36-37, 39; Mouriki 1978a, 46, 55, 
pls 61-63. 

49 For the stylized rendering of the ears,in the monumental art of 
the 13th century, see Xyngopoulos 1957, 21-23; Kalopissi-Verti 1975, 
263-264. 

20 For the use of red splashes in the modelling of faces, see 
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projecting parts of the face, discernible now in a few 
cases, as for example on the forehead of the Christ 
Child in the Presentation or on the ears of the two 
deacons (Figures 10, 17, 19), may once have been more 
extensive, given the losses of the original coloring for 
most faces. Also, in the modeling of some figures, such 
as one of the angels of the Bema apse or the Christ Child 
in the Presentation (Figures 5, 10), the warm ochre is 
mixed with a green color: this emphasizes the contours 
of the face, leaving the forehead and one side of the 
nose shaded. However, the general impression does not 
significantly differ from that of the other figures in the 
church, since the contrasts between the green shades 
and the warm ochre are delicate and the transitions are 
smooth. 


The best-preserved figures, as for example one of 
the two angels of the Bema apse (Figure 5), exhibit a 
calligraphic approach to the rendering of hairstyles, 
with continuous ochre lines over the dark reddish- 
brown preparation. The hair and beard of the elderly 
figure of St Gregory (Figure 6) are also indicated in a 
linear fashion, with a bold dark brown outline and thin 
white lines over the grey-white preparation. 


The haloes are yellowish and are outlined by two uneven 
bands, an inner one, of reddish-brown color, and a 
narrower white outer line. This feature is common in 
monuments of the 12th and 13th centuries, as well as 
in the majority of 13th-century monuments in Attica.’ 


Regarding the rendering of the human body, the figures 
of the lower zone are relatively slender, with small heads 
and narrow shoulders. However, they are not lacking in 
bodily weight. Their physical substance is reinforced 
by their conical necks, which albeit narrow, remain 
robust, with their bases emphasized by a curvy brown 
line. Unlike the single figures of the lower zone, certain 
figures of the upper one, such as the evangelist of the 
southwestern pendentive or the prophet Symeon in the 
Presentation (Figures 8-10), are of a more monumental 
appearance, with broader bodies emphasized by the 
wide drapery of their garments. 


The outlines of the garments and the drapery folds are 
particularly emphasized. The folds are indicated by dark 
lines; in some cases, they are vertical and in others they 
schematically follow the body’s contours. The bulk of 
the cloth is rendered with broad areas of the dominant 
color but in lighter tones, without any intermediate 
chromatic tones. In the best-preserved cases, as for 
example in the pomegranate-hued phelonion of St 





Xyngopoulos 1957, 20-21. For its use in 13th-century monuments in 
Attica, see Mouriki 1973-1974, 106, pls 28-29; Mouriki 1975-1976, 165, 
pls 78, 80, 82-83; Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, 110, 158, pls 16-17, 72. 
21 Tsigaridas 1986, 97, with collected examples. See also, Mouriki 
1978a, pls 12 ff., 56 ff., for collected examples in 13th-century 
monuments in Attica. 
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Figure 16. Loukisia, Church of St George, southwestern 
pendentive of the dome, floral ornaments 
(drawing by Chaido Binteri). 


Gregory (Figure 6), the use of white linear folds is to be 
noted, which contribute to the rendition of the figure’s 
mass. 


The painted decoration of Loukisia, although 
characterized by a certain conservatism with 
strong features of linearity and a simplification that 
characterize the Komnenian tradition, yet nevertheless 
displays features echoing progressive tendencies seen 
in the official art of the 13th century. This is mainly 
witnessed in the calmness exuded by the saintly 
figures, the free painterly modeling of the faces and 
the plasticity of some. The soft colors and the general 
physiognomic features of the saints with their broad 
faces, the large almond-shaped eyes and the stylized 
ears, the general linearity and schematic quality of the 
artistic approach, are all features that characterize a 
series of provincial monuments of the first half of the 
13th century throughout the periphery of the empire. 
Shared and simplified in style though this be, yet it 
often follows the innovative tendencies of the official 
art of the time.’” 


More specifically, all these features link the Loukisia 
wall paintings with those of monuments in Attica of the 
second quarter of the 13th century, such as the churches 
of St Peter (1232/3) and of St George (c. 1230-1250) at 





22 For an overview of the 13th-century provincial art, see Kalopissi- 
Verti 2007a. 
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Figure 17. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder 
of the Bema apse, north semi-circular niche, 
unidentified deacon (© G. Vaxevanis). 


ail 





Figure 18. Attica, Kalyvia Kouvara, Church of Saint Peter, 
the deacon Stephen (1232/3) (© G. Vaxevanis). 


Kalyvia Kouvara.'” For example, the two deacons at 
Loukisia are comparable to their counterparts at the 
church of St Peter in terms of their facial types (Figures 
17-18), even though in the latter monument the white 





3 For the particularly active workshop of the church of St Peter, to 
which a series of Attic monuments of the second quarter of the 13th 
century is also attributed, see Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 381-389. For the 
painter’s workshop of the nearby church of St George, to which the 
first layer of the church of St Nicholas in the cemetery of Kalamos 
is also attributed, see Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 389. See also, Panselinou 
2006, 172-173, where however the frescoes of the church of St George 
are attributed to the workshop of the church of St Peter. 
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highlights are more widely used and linearity plays a 
greater role.’ Also characteristic is the linked quality 
between the best preserved angel of the Bema apse of 
Loukisia (Figure 5) with the angels in the monumental 
composition of The Last Judgment in the church of St 
George at Kalyvia Kouvara and the similarities between 
both the female figures of the Crucifixion and the female 
saint of the southwestern niche of Loukisia (Figures 12, 
15) with the Virgin of the latter composition.” 


From the point of view of style, the painterly rendering 
of the volumes of the wall paintings of Loukisia, which 
echo the standards of the great artistic centers of the 
time, displays close affinities with those seen in the 
wall paintings in the church of St George at Oropos 
(c. 1230),!2° and with those of two other monuments 
outside Attica but yet in regions ecclesiastically and 
politically directly related with it - namely the churches 
of Hagia Triada (Holy Trinity) at Kranidi in the Argolid 
(1244) and of St John Kalybites at Psachna in Euboea 
(1245) -, which are both painted by the Athenian 
painter Ioannes.’”” In these three monuments, the 
modeling of the faces is characterized by the wider use 
of green shades and white highlights, while the flesh 
is often rendered in different tones;!22 even so, the 
similarities with the Loukisia paintings are obvious, if, 
for example, the figures of the two deacons at Loukisia 
are compared with those in the churches of Oropos and 
Psachna.”’ In fact, the deacon Euplos at Loukisia shares 
with the deacon Stephen at Psachna, in addition to the 
physiognomic type they have in common, the same 
proportions; the linear rendering of the drapery with 
the vertical folds in front of their chests is also held 
in common (Figures 19-20). Additionally typical is the 
similarity in the facial features, the highlighted outlines 
and the calligraphic rendering of the hair of one of 
the best preserved angel in the Bema apse of Loukisia 
(Figure 5) to that of the archangels in the Synaxis of the 
Archangels in the church of Hagia Triada; the female 
saint in the southwestern niche of Loukisia (Figure 15) 
reflects also the unidentified female saint of the latter 
church.!*° It should be noted that, as mentioned above, 





24 Coumbaraki-Pansélinou 1976, pls 14-16. 

25 Mouriki 1975-1976, pls 73, 81 (Virgin), 78-80 (angels). 

26 For the detached frescoes of Oropos, now in the Byzantine and 
Christian Museum of Athens, see Chatzidakis 1959; Katselaki 2004, 
108-109, no. 86. 

27 The name of Ioannes from ‘the great city of Athens’ is mentioned 
in the dedicatory inscription of the church of Hagia Triada (Kalopissi- 
Verti 1975, 2-4, drawing 2, pl. 1). The wall paintings of St John Kalybites 
in Euboea, which was partly within the jurisdiction of the metropolis 
of Athens at that time, are attributed to the painter Ioannes based 
mainly on stylistic evidence (Emmanuel 1991b; Katselaki 2015). See 
also, Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 380-381, 413. 

28 Chatzidakis 1959, 99-101; Kalopissi-Verti 1975, 256-267; Emmanuel 
1991b, 142. 

29 Chatzidakis 1959, pl. 39 (St George); Emmanuel 1991b, fig. 5 (St 
John Kalybites). For the relation of the wall paintings of Loukisia with 
those of the Attic monuments, see also Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 380-381. 
30 Kalopissi-Verti 1975, pls 22-23 (Synaxis of the Archangels), 25b 
(unidentified female saint). 
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Figure 19. Loukisia, Church of St George, semi-cylinder 
of the Bema apse, south semi-circular niche, 
the deacon Euplos (© G. Vaxevanis). 
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Figure 20. Euboea, Psachna, Church of St John Kalybites, 
the deacon Stephen (1245) 
(photo by Sophia Kalopissi). 


the similarities between the two monuments painted 
by the painter Ioannes extend to the iconography of 
some scenes, such as the Crucifixion, and even to the 
letter forms of the accompanying inscriptions.™! 


The above similarities point to a date in the second 
quarter of the 13th century for the Loukisia paintings, 





‘31 For the letter forms in the inscriptions of these two monuments, 
see Kalopissi-Verti 1975, 2-3, 311-313, drawings 3-4. 
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which, as shown above, also agrees with the 
iconography of the compositions. Their close links with 
the decoration of the nearby church of St George at 
Oropos and especially with the two churches painted 
by the painter Ioannes, one of which, St John Kalybites, 
is on the Euboean shore opposite Loukisia, leave open 
the question regarding the identity of the workshop 
that executed the Loukisia paintings, especially given 
their fragmentary condition and the great losses 
their original color composition has suffered. The 
extensive production of wall paintings in Attica in the 
first half of the 13th century and the general stylistic 
uniformity of the monuments of the time attests to 
the activity a significant number of local workshops, 
often heterogeneous from each other.’” For example, 
it is characteristic that in the area of Oropos the church 
of Hagioi Tessarakonda (Forty Martyrs) at nearby 
Sykamino, was painted during the same period as the 
church of St George; however, the former monument 
follows a clearly different style from St George, 
employing rather strong features of linearity and 
simplification.’? 


The close affinities between Loukisiaandthe monuments 
of Attica, partly the result of their proximity, are also 
certainly due to their common historical fate, since 
both formed part of the Frankish Duchy of Athens 
and Thebes after 1204. However, unlike Attica, where 
monumental painting flourished during the first half 
of the 13th century, in Boeotia, apart from the wall 
paintings of Loukisia, only the fragmentarily preserved 
wall paintings of the church of St John at Schimatari are 
dated to this period. The latter are indeed related to the 
workshop of the church of St Peter at Kalyvia Kouvara 
(1232/3) in Attica, a fact that once more confirms the 
close connections between the art of the two regions. 


At the end of the 13th and the beginning of the next 
century, there is a relative increase in the number 
of painted assemblages in Boeotia, as in most Latin 
regions of mainland Greece, where the majority of the 
surviving monuments date to this period.’ Among 





‘32, For the local workshops of Attica during the first half of the 13th 
century, see Panselinou 2006; Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 381-389, 413. For 
an evaluation of the artistic production of the 13th century in Attica, 
see Kalopissi-Verti 2007a, 71-79; Kalopissi-Verti 2007b, 14-23. For the 
general reflection on the activity of local painter’s workshops in the 
provinces of the empire, including those of Attica, see Panayotidi 
2005. 

‘33 Kounoupiotou-Manolessou 2004. For the area of Oropos during 
the period of Western rule, see Nikoloudis 2000, 583-585, 588. 

54 Panselinou 2006, 173-174; Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 386, fig. 11:7. For 
the workshop of the church of St Peter, see also above, n. 123. For 
the detached wall painting of Christ Pantokrator from the church of 
Schimatari, now in the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens, 
see Katselaki 2004, 108, no. 85; leronymos 2005, 330, figs 344-345. 

‘85 For the significant increase in the number of painted churches 
during the second half of the 13th century in the Cyclades, see 
Mitsani 2000b, 93-94, 121, which include a collected bibliography 
on the similar increase observed during the same period also in the 
Peloponnese, in Euboea, on Kythera, in Crete, and in the Dodecanese. 
See also, Acheimastou-Potamianou 2007; Kefala 2015, 267-268, 288 
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them, the wall paintings in the church of St Nicholas at 
Kampia near Orchomenos are particularly noteworthy, 
since they are characterized by high quality: they are 
dated to the end of the 13th century, however, based on 
the recently discovered frescoes under a succession of 
later plaster layers in the course of the restoration work 
by the 23rd Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities (2015) a 
different date for them cannot be ruled out.’ Also, the 
wall paintings in the crypt of the same monument are 
dated to the end of the 13th century, but they follow 
a more simplified, provincial style.’ The now lost 
frescoes in the church of St George near Skourta which 
date to the same period,’* and the fragments from 
the now ruined church of St Nicholas or St Paraskeve 
at Kannavari, near Thebes which were produced at 
the end of the 13th or the early 14th centuries,'’” also 
demonstrate to some extent the artistic output of the 
period. Finally, the end of the Frankish rule in the area 
is marked by the wall paintings over the arcosolium of 
the Flemish knight Anthony le Flamenc, in the church 
of St George at Akraiphnio (1311). 


The limited number of wall paintings during the first 
half of the 13th century in Boeotia contrasts with the 
intense artistic output of Attica during the same time. 
However, it is noteworthy that the number of wall 
paintings of the preceding Middle Byzantine period 
preserved in Boeotia is also limited, in spite of the great 
artistic flourishing of the area during this time, as seen 
in the great number of churches and monasteries, 
often of the highest specifications and quality, 
and by the activity of noteworthy local sculpture 
workshops. With the exception of the outstanding 
mosaics and wall paintings in the monastery of Hosios 
Loukas ranging from the second half of the 10th to 
the end of the 12th centuries,” only one noteworthy 





ff. For a quantitative approach to monumental painting in the 13th 
century, see Chatzidakis 1981, 381 ff. 

136 The recently revealed wall paintings of St Nicholas will be 
published by archeologists Nikos Kontogiannis and Niovi Bouza, 
whom I warmly thank for providing me with photographic material. 
For a view of the wall paintings before conservation and their dating 
at the end of the 13th century, see Skawran 1982, 179, fig. 355; 
Konstantinidi 2003, 483, fig. 5; leronymos 2005, fig. 302. 

137 Panayotidi 1981. See also, leronymos 2005, 288-295, figs 302-306. 
388 The wall paintings of St George were detached by locals and are 
now known only through photos in the Archive of the Benaki Museum 
(Koilakou 2011b). 

1389 Koilakou 2000, 1021-1024, figs 11-17. 

40 Recent restoration work in the monument has revealed additional 
frescoes, which give a more complete picture of the arcosolium’s 
decoration (Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 374-376, fig. 11:1, with a collected 
bibliography; Kostarelli 2015). Wall paintings of the 13th-14th 
centuries no longer extant are also attested in the ruinous church 
of St Nicholas at the village Kokkino (Lazaridis 1973, 289; Koilakou 
2001, 195). 

41 For an overview of the ecclesiastical architecture of Boeotia, see 
Koilakou 2011a, with a collected bibliography; see also, Bouras and 
Bouras 2002, 117-120, 150-156, 162-165, 171-174, 197-198, 208-210, 
214-220, 261-262, 263-264, 281-285, 297-299, 310-312, and passim. 
For the important sculpture workshops of Boeotia, see recently 
Manolessou 2015; Pallis 2015. 

12 Chatzidakis-Bacharas 1982; Connor 1991; see also, Chatzidakis 
2003, with a collected bibliography. 
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ensemble of the late 12th century is known in Boeotia, 
in the church of St Sozon at Orchomenos.’ Besides, 
the few fragments of paintings occasionally revealed 
in important middle-Byzantine monuments of the 
Boeotian countryside’? are not indicative of the 
development of the monumental painting in the area 
during that same period. 


It should be noted that in Thebes itself, an important 
commercial and economic center of eastern Central 
Greece during the Middle Byzantine period, when it 
was the seat of the Theme of Hellas, and which retained 
its importance during the period of Frankish rule as 
capital and seat of the mint of the Duchy of Athens 
and Thebes,” very few fragments of wall paintings are 
preserved.'© However, this apparent lack is probably 
a coincidence, given that today almost none of the 
numerous Byzantine churches or monasteries that the 
city possessed and are known through written sources 
and excavations not longer survive.’ 


The wall paintings of Loukisia, although partly 
preserved, are revelatory for the monumental art of 
Boeotia practiced a few years after the arrival of the 
Franks in the area. The absence of epigraphic evidence 
does not permit the identification of the patron who 
undertook the cost for the decoration of the 11th- 
century church of St George so many years after its 
erection.® Nor is there any evidence concerning the 
function of the church: located at a distance from the 
coastal settlement of Anthedon, it could have been a 
private foundation on the land of a local landowner; 
it could also have been part of an unidentified 
monastery, or even a dependency of one of the 





43° Koilakou 1999, 126, figs 17-20; Ieronymos 2005, 346-349, figs 364- 
365. 

44 For example, fragments of wall paintings were recently revealed 
in the churches of the Panagia (Virgin) Skripou at Orchomenos (early 
11th century) (Koilakou 2006, 506-507) and of St George at Akraifnio 
(layer before 1311) (Kostarelli 2015). 

45 For the city of Thebes, see recently Koilakou 2013, with a collected 
bibliography. 

46 Koilakou 2000, 1009-1020, figs 1-8; Koilakou 2014, 404, 408, 413, 
418-420, figs 3, 7, 13, 20. 

47 Excavations have so far detected twenty-six churches in Thebes 
(Koilakou 2014; Koilakou 2018). For the monastery of the Archangel 
Michael founded in Thebes by refugees from Naupaktos (1048), see 
Koilakou 2014, 413, with relevant bibliography. For other monasteries 
in Thebes, see Delvenakiotis 1970, 25-26. For the sculptural production 
of Thebes, see Manolessou 2011. 

48 Tt should be noted that at the same time some other interventions 
may have been made at the church, in addition to the painted 
decoration, judging from a glazed bowl that adorned one of its 
facades, which belongs to the Fine Sgraffito Ware and is now kept in 
the Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens (Megaw 1964-1965, 
146-147, 158, no. 1, fig. 1, where it is given a dating at the second 
half of the 12th century). For the presence of Fine Sgraffito Ware in 
nearby Chalkis and its dating, recently shifted to the second half of 
the 12th to early 13th centuries, see Skartsis and Vaxevanis 2017, 598. 
4° Tn the Duchy of Athens and Thebes, despite the lack of written 
documents, some of the churches were sponsored by local archontes 
who collaborated with the Frankish landlords and were incorporated 
into the feudal system (Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 416; Vionis and Loizou 
2017, 250-251). 
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numerous important monasteries of the region.’ The 
peculiar iconographic program of the church supports 
the first hypothesis. Moreover, the fact that it is in 
keeping with Orthodox dogma and precepts confirms, 
as in the case of the churches of Attica, the continuity 
of the practice of Orthodox worship among the local 
population. These communities were able to erect and 
decorate churches, despite the changes in the political 
and ecclesiastical spheres which occurred in the region 
with the foundation of the Frankish Duchy of Athens 
and Thebes.’ In this way, the church of Loukisia, as the 
numerous monuments in neighboring Attica, points to 
the exercise of religious tolerance and to the good terms 
of co-existence, at least in the religious sphere, between 
Latins and Greeks a few years after the founding of the 
Duchy of Athens and Thebes. 
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Summary 


OL TOLYOYpaw@lec TOV vaov Tov Ayiov rewpytov Tov Tporatomopou 
ota AOVKLOLA THS Bowttac (B' tEtAPTO 130V at.) 


O vadc tou Ayiov rewpyiou tov Tpomatopdpov Bpioketat 
Myo €€w amd to ywpld Aovkio1a tho avatoArKrc 
Bolwtiac, O€ UK] AMOOTACH and Ta KaTdAOIMAa THS 
apxatac mOANs Ths AVOndovac. Eivat pikpwv diaotaoEewv 
KQL QVIKEL OTOV APXITEKTOVIKO TUTO TOU LOVOxWpPOU 
TETPAKOYXOV VAOU LE OKTAYWVIKO, «aBNVvaikd» TpovAO. 
H avéyepon tov tomo0eteital oto yY TETAPTO Tov 11lov 
OVO. 


XTO EOWTEPIKO TOV OLATNPEITAL AMOOTAGUATIKa Ka 
UE EKTETAUEVES POOPES O APXIKOG TOV d1dKOGHOG. XTO 
TETAPTOO@aIplIO THC aWidac ElkoviCetar n Mavayia 
otov evpvtata diadedouevo tUmo tN¢ BAaxepviticoac, 
avaueca o€ SVo otnOatovc ayyeAouc oe uetaAAra, 
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EVW OTOV NUIKVAIVdpO 01 OADOWHOL KOL HETWTIKOI 
aylo. Iwavvng o Xpvodotouos Kat Tpnydpioc o 
OeoAdyoc. Tic KOYXES TNS TPdVEONS Ka TOV SLAKOVIKOU 
KataAaubavovv d0o0 didKovol, EK TWV OTOIWV O Eva 
TAUTICETAL WE TOV ayLO EvmAo. 


XTOV KUPIWCS Vad, ATO TIC TAPACTAGEIG TOV TPOVAAOU 
OLATNPOUVVTAL ATOOTAGUATIKA UOVO Ol LOPES TPLWV 
EVAYVYVEALOTWV OTA CPALPIKATPLYWVA. LTATETAPTOGPAtp1a 
TNS VOTLAS KAL TNS SUTIKNS KOYXNS 1loTOpEttal amd Ula 
UOvo oKNVN, Nn Yramavtn Kal n Ztavpwon avtiotoiya. H 
MAPAOTAGH TOV TETAPTOOPaipLou TNs POpELaG KOYYNS EXEL 
UILOOTEL EKTETANEVN POONA Kat TavTiCetar MOavdtata 
UE oKNVN BPavuatoc and To Pio Tou ENWVULOU YLOU TOU 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


vaov. TEAOG, TO ELKOVOYPAGIKO TPOypaLYA TOV KUPIWC 
VaoOU CUUTANPWVOUV HEUOVWHEVES LOPMes OADOWUWV 
KQL HETWIHLKWV AYIWV OTV KATWTEPY CWVN TWV TOIXwv. 


H ef€taon TwWv ToLlyoypa~iwv TwWv AoUKIGiWV, Td00 
QMO €lKOVOYPAMPIKH, OOO KAaL aNd TEXVOTPOTIKN 
amon, odnyel otn xpovoAoyoynon Tous oto deUTEPO 
TETAPTO TOU 130U ALWVa, AMOKAAUTTOVTUS TH OTEVH 
Tovug ovvdoeon UME UVNUEia THC td1ac TEp1dd0U oth 
YEITOVIKY ATTIKY]. ATO atoWn UdALota tumMoAoytac TWV 
QUVOLOYVWUIKWV TUTWV Kal KOAAITEXVIKWV TPOTIWV, 
Ol TOLXOYPAMIES TWV AOUKIGIWV TapOvEIaCoUV UEYaAN 
OUVAMELA WE EKEIVEC TOV vaov Tov Aylouv Tewpyiou 
OTOV Opwnd (MEP. 1230), KaBW> Entons UE EKETVES TWV 
vawv tho Aylac Tpiddac oto Kpavidi tyg ApyoAtdac 
(1244) kai tov Ayiov Iwdvvn Kadvbitn ota Payva ty¢ 
EvBotac (1245), mov €xovv exteAeotet and tov ABnvato 
Gwypapo Iwavvn Kal PptoKovtol o€ TEploXéS duUECa 
GOUVOEOHEVEC EKKANOLAGTIKG KL MOAITIKG YE THY ATTIKN. 
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H OTEVY GUVAMELA TWV TOLXOYPAMIWV TWV AOUKIOiWV 
UE TX ATTIKA uvnpEta ao~adwe ogeiAEetal, TEPAa amd 
THV AUEON YEITViaoN TWV SVO TEPLOXWV, OTIC KOLVEG 
LOTOPIKEC TOUG TUXEC, KABWC Kal O1 OVO TEPINADAaV LETH 
TO 1204 oto PpayKikd AovKato tTwv ABnvwv kal OnBov 
(téAn 1204/apxéc 1205 ny 1208/9-1311). 


Ol tolxoypagies tov Ayiov Tewpyiov, av Kal 
ATOOMAGUATIKK OWCOUEVES, Elva LOLA ITEP 
OMOKAAUITIKES VIX TH UVNMELAKN TEXVN TNS Bowwtiac 
Mya xpovia YETH THV KATAKTHON TNS MEPLoXNS amo 
Touc PpayKouc, dEdopEVOV UCGALOTa TOV TEPLOPIOUEVOU 
ap1l8uov TWV UVNUELAKWV ovVOAWV Tov dlatNnpovvtal 
OTN Bowwtia auth thy mEepiodo. MapaAAndAa, omwes Kar 
OTHV MEPINTWON TWV VawV TH AtTIKNC, ExiBEeBarwvouv 
TN OVVEXELA TNS GoKNons ths opBdd0énNc AatpEtac amd 
TOV VtOmLo TANOvo"O Tapa tic aAAayEs otov MoAITIKO 
KQL EKKANOLAGTIKO TOUEM TOV EMEMEPE OTHV TIEPLOXN N 
idpvon tov AovKatov Twv AOnVvwv kal OnBov. 


The Iconographic Cycle of the Revelation of John at 
Petra Monastery (1789) near the Village of Katafygio 
in the Region of Karditsa, Greece’ 


Georgios Tsimpoukis 


Abstract 


The illustration of the Revelation of John in Eastern Orthodox monumental painting was spread in the Post-Byzantine period. 
Although the majority of the Revelation cycles are preserved in the monasteries of Mount Athos, nevertheless individual 
cycles can be found in other areas of Greece, as for example in the region of Agrafa, in Drama and in the Aegean islands (e.g. 
Rhodes, Lesbos, etc.). In this paper, the iconographic cycle of the Petra monastery in the region of Karditsa, a work of the painter 
Constantine from the year 1789, will be presented, so that its importance for the evolution of the iconographic theme under 


discussion can be assessed. 


Key words: 18th century, Karditsa, Petra monastery, Revelation, painter Constantine 


The spread of the Revelation in the Orthodox East is 
inextricably linked to the historical conditions that 
emerged after the fall of Constantinople (1453) and 
the rapid spread of the Ottomans into several Balkan 
territories. This development, namely the enslavement 
of Christians by non-Christians conquerors, certainly 
hampered living conditions, fostering feelings of 
frustration, fear and insecurity,’ while fertile ground 
was created for the enslaved to come into contact with 
the Revelation, the redemptive character of which 
might strengthen their morale. In the first years after 
the fall of Constantinople, however, the Revelation 
was not accessible to the whole of Ottoman-conquered 
Hellenism, since neither was its language easy to 
understand, nor were relevant illustrations available to 
allow illiterate people to perceive fully its content. 


In the monumental painting of the Orthodox East, the 
Revelation was depicted for the first time shortly after 
1553 at the Dionysiou monastery on Mount Athos.’ 
Although this cycle was based on the works of Western 
engravers of the Reformation,’ its creation played a 





“IT owe special thanks to the archaeologist Mrs Krystallia Mantzana, 
head of the former 19th Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, who 
granted me the license to study and publish the cycles of the 
Revelation of John at the monasteries of Spelia and Petra at Agrafa, 
Greece. 

‘ For additional information on the living conditions of the 
Christians, see Patrinelis 1991-1992; Runciman 1994. Cf. Willoughby 
and Colwell 1940, vol. 1, 101-102; Argyriou 1982, 34-36; Paliouras 1999, 
424-425; Triantaphyllopoulos 2000-2001, 395-396. 

? The issue of the dating of the cycle in the Dionysiou Monastery has 
not been settled among scholars, since possible dates range from the 
mid-16th century to the late 17th century. For further information on 
the issue, see Katsioti 2011, 19-20; Tsimpoukis 2013, 57, n. 135, with 
detailed bibliography. 

> According to Paul Huber (1995), the painters of the first cycles of 
the Revelation on Mount Athos, namely at the monasteries of 
Dionysiou and Docheiariou, used the woodcuts of Lukas Cranach 
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significant role in the subsequent development of the 
subject in the monumental painting of Mount Athos. 
Nearly a century later, the cycle of Xenophontos 
monastery (1632-1654) was depicted; it was followed 
by the creation of the cycle in the Docheiariou 
monastery (1676-1700). In the 18th century, cycles of 
Revelation decorated the chapel of Koukouzelissa at the 
monastery of Great Lavra (1715) and the exonarthex of 
the katholikon in the monasteries of Philotheou (1765), 
Karakalou (1767), Xeropotamou (1783) and Iviron 
(1795), and in the 19th century, the exonarthex of the 
katholikon at the monasteries of Zographou (1817) and 
Great Lavra (1852). 


Among the few cycles of Revelation existing outside 
Mount Athos, two are of particular interest: the one 
preserved at the Spelia monastery near Koumpouriana 
village (after 1737)° and the other at the Petra 
Monastery near Katafygio village (1789), both in the 
region of Karditsa; the latter is the subject of the 
present study. 


Dedicated to the Dormition of the Virgin (Koimesis), 
the monastery, also known as ‘Petra’ (stone), is located 
about 4 km northwest of the village of Katafygio and 
owes its name to the rock upon which it was built. 
From the original monastery complex, today only the 





the Elder (1522) and Hans Holbein the Younger (1523) as prototypes, 
despite the existing differences in style, technique and scale. 

4 About the wall-paintings of Revelation in the monumental 
painting of Mount Athos, see Tsimpoukis 2013. 

> About the Revelation scenes at the Spelia monastery, see Tsiouris 
2008, 48-49, 366-371; Tsimpoukis 2015. It should be noted that the 
six scenes from the Revelation of John, which adorn the east wall of 
the exonarthex at the new katholikon of the Spelia monastery, are not 
likely to have been used as a prototype by the painter Constantine, 
since the iconography at the monasteries of Spelia and Petra bears no 
remarkable resemblance. 
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katholikon with a chapel, as well as a building of monks’ 
cells to the east, are preserved.° 


The founder of the monastery, who came from 
the village of Neochori in Karditsa, is depicted in a 
prominent position at the katholikon, but his identity 
is rather problematic. Some identify him as Panagiotes 
Kouskoulas, former military commander of Crete or 
imperial interpreter of the Ottoman Gate; according to 
others, the nobleman Panagiotes Morpheses is more 
likely to be the founder of the monastery.’ Regardless 
of the identity of the founder, it is certain that the 
monastery was in operation by the 16th century, since 
the first reference to it is written on a stamp dating to 
the year 1593/4.° 


The katholikon, probably built also in the 16th century, 
is a four-columned cross-in-square Athonite type 
church with shallow niches and a spacious lite.? In 
the nave, remarkable murals of 1625 are preserved,” 
while the cycle of the Revelation, which illustrates only 
fifteen (out of the twenty-two) chapters, extends along 
the upper parts, and the eastern and western walls of 
the lites" this part of the katholikon was decorated in 
1789 by the painter Constantine with funds provided by 
the monk Pachomios, as we know from the inscription 
written above the entrance leading from the lite to the 
nave.” 


Chapter 1. The iconographic cycle opens with the 
appearance of Christ to John, assigning him the 
writing of the prophecy (Rev. 1:9-20). Christ instructs 
the evangelist - who is exiled to the island of Patmos 
- to record what he sees and send them to the seven 
assemblies, namely Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamon, 
Thyateira, Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodikea. 


The mural at Petra monastery (Figure 1) is mostly 
damaged. Christ, wearing a white robe reaching 
down to his feet and a golden sash around his chest, 
is surrounded by seven golden lamps, while John is 





6 About Petra monastery, see Velanidiotes 1929, 41-43; Gerouki 
1973; Papalexis 1978; Mylonas 1982; Mantzana 1992, 23-24; Zarkadas 
1995; Zarkadas 1996, 49-74; Klimos 2001; Sdrolia 2007, 106; Vlachos 
2007, 109-137. 

’ Velanidiotes 1929, 42-43; Mylonas 1982, 121-122, 132; Mitsiou 
1992; Zarkadas 1995, 274-275; Zarkadas 1996, 60-64; Sdrolia 2012, 37- 
38; Tsiouris 2014, 42-43, fig. 13. 

§ The stamp reads: «+ TIANATIA KIMIZXIOX AETOMENOY ITIETPA> 
ETO ZPB’». For the stamp, today kept at the Korone monastery near 
Karditsa, see Sophianos 1986, 395; Mantzana 1992, 23; Zarkadas 1993; 
Zarkadas 1996, 62; Sdrolia 2012, 35. 

° Mylonas 1982, 123-128, figs 6, 9. Cf. Zarkadas 1995, 275-276; 
Zarkadas 1996, 52-56; Nikonanos 1997, 152, n. 555; Sdrolia 2012, 32-36, 
fig. 5; Tsiouris 2014, 27-28, plan I. 

10 For the frescoes of the katholikon, see Sdrolia 2012; Tsiouris 2014. 

4 For the Revelation scenes at Petra monastery, see Sdrolia 1994, 41, 
fig. 7; Tsiouris 2008, 44-46, 353-357, figs 362-363; Sdrolia 2012, 41; 
Tsiouris 2014, 33-39, figs 6-10. For the exact arrangement of the 
iconographic program of the lite, see Tsiouris 2014, 46, plan II. 

2 Velanidiotes 1929, 42; Mylonas 1982, 131; Zarkadas 1995, 276; 
Tsiouris 2014, 28. 
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depicted fallen ‘at his feet’ (Rev. 1:17). The angels of 
the seven assemblies (upper section) are also depicted; 
today only four out of seven can be seen (top right), 
next to the Greek inscription «|...] TA EMITA IINEYMATA 
TOY O(EO)Y» (Rev. 3:1). 


From an iconographic point of view, it is noteworthy 
that in the Orthodox East the seven angels, depicted for 
the first time on the portable icon of Thomas Bathas 
(1596), can often be found in 18th-century frescoes, 
as at the churches of St George at Anemotia, Lesbos 
(1702), St John, the cathedral of Nicosia, Cyprus 
(1736-1742),!° St Athanasios (1745) and St Nicholas 
(1750) at Moscopole (Moschopolis), Albania, painted 
by Constantine and Athanasios from Korcé (Korytsa),"° 
and the katholikon of the Athonite monastery of 
Xeropotamou (1783). 


Chapter 4. After the appearance of Christ to John 
(Rev. 1:9-20), dictating to him the letters to the seven 
persecuted assemblies (Rev. 2-3), a voice now invites 
him to show what is going to happen. John (bottom 
left) watches the theophany (Figure 2), while the Greek 
inscription «KE®, A’ | KAI IAOY @YPA A|NEQTMENH» 
(Rev. 4:1), above him, explains the content of the 
image. Through a golden gate, out of which ‘lightnings, 
sounds, and thunders’ (Rev. 4:5) proceeded, John sees 
the ‘Ancient of Days’, seated on a throne with a high 
back and surrounded by the four ‘Living Creatures’, 
the symbols of the four evangelists.’* Nine out of the 
twenty-four ‘Elders’ (lower part), divided into two 
groups, are represented in a worship pose. 





It is noteworthy that in this period the ‘Elders’ are 
depicted in a similar pose in the Athonite monastery 
of Philotheou (1765), as well as in illuminated 
manuscripts, such as the Chicago Revelation” and 
a Revelation manuscript from a private collection.” 
Moreover, the order in which the four ‘Living 
Creatures’ are depicted in Petra monastery, which - if 





‘3 Chatzidakis 1995, 110-112, no. 63, figs 46-47 and 118. 

4 Gounaris 1999, 209-212, figs 152a-, 153a. 

5 Triantaphyllopoulos 2000-2001, 404-419, fig. 8, where detailed 
bibliography is given. 

6 Popa 1959, 32-33, fig. 2. 

’” Tsimpoukis 2013, 69-75, fig. 1a. 

‘8 According to Epiphanios of Cyprus, bishop of Salamis (c. 315-403), 
Matthew is symbolized by the angel, Mark by the lion, Luke by the 
calf and John by the eagle (Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 2: 762 [A. Weyl- 
Carr]); Panselinou 1994). 

'° Tsimpoukis 2013, 76-87, fig. 2a. 

* Willoughby and Colwell 1940, vol. 1, fig. XV. The manuscript no. 
931 of the Chicago University Library, widely known as the Elizabeth 
Day McCormick Apocalypse, is illuminated with 69 full-page or half- 
page Revelation scenes, which probably date to the 18th century. For 
further information, see Katsioti 2011, 101-102; Tsimpoukis 2013, 55- 
56. 

41 Xyngopoulos 1972, fig. 63. From the manuscript, which was 
originally kept at the monastery of St Dionysios on the island of 
Skopelos, only six Revelation scenes are preserved, which probably 
date to the beginning of the 18th century. For further information, 
see Tsimpoukis 2013, 56. 
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Figure 1. Thessaly, 
Katafygio village 
at Karditsa region, 
Petra monastery. 
Lite, eastern soffit 
of the north arch. 
Revelation, chapter 
1:9-20 (© Ephorate 
of Antiquities of 
Karditsa). 


Figure 2. Thessaly, 
Katafygio village 
at Karditsa region, 

Petra monastery. 
Lite, eastern soffit 
of the north arch. 

Revelation, chapter 
4:1-11 (© Ephorate 

of Antiquities of 

Karditsa). 
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Figure 3. heels eee giles at - Karditsa r region, Petra ionasteny Lite, 
eastern soffit of the south arch. Revelation, chapters 9-12 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Karditsa). 


read cyclically - complies with the order of the four 
Gospels, is reminiscent of corresponding depictions 
in Xeropotamou monastery (1783) on Mount Athos” 
and in fol. 44r of the Chicago Revelation. Regarding, 
finally, the illustration of the fifth verse of this chapter 
(Rev. 4:5), a similar representation can be seen in 
Xeropotamou monastery. 


Chapter 9. The story continues with the depiction 
of the consequences of the fifth trumpeting (Rev. 
9:1-12). In the Petra representation (Figure 3) a gold 
star, which has the key to open the abyss, falls into 
a stone pit, on the left, causing it to open, while an 
angel follows its orbit. Next to the angel lies a Greek 
explanatory inscription «K(AI) EIAON A[CTEPA]» 
(Rev. 9:1). The dense smoke rising out of the pit 
darkens the air and the sun (top right), while a 





2 Tsimpoukis 2013, 76-87, fig. 2a-f. 
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swarm of locusts, just below, attacks those people 
‘who do not have the seal of God on their foreheads’ 
(Rev. 9:4). 


It should be noted that the shape of the locusts and 
the way of representing people are reminiscent of 
the representations in the three portable icons of 
Theodoros Poulakes (1675-1692),% although the 
elements of movement and drama equally characterize 
the depictions on the Athonite monasteries of 
Philotheou (1765) and Xeropotamou (1783). The 
connection between the scene of Petra monastery and 
that of Xeropotamou can also be established by the 
presence of the angel who participates in the opening 
of the pit of the abyss. 





3 Rigopoulos 1979, 156, figs 95, 98 and 101 (Corfu icon), 156, figs 88 
and 90 (Kastoria icon), 137, figs 87 and 95 (Siatista icon). Cf. Katsioti 
2011, 23-24, figs 71-73. 

4 Tsimpoukis 2013, 130-136, fig. 9a. 
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Chapter 10. In chapter 10, John sees an angel coming 
down from the sky. The angel is clothed in cloud, with 
a face like the sun. His legs, the right on the sea and the 
left on the land, are like pillars of fire, while in his left 
hand he holds a little open book. In a loud voice and 
with his right hand lifted up to the sky, the angel swears 
to fulfill the plan of God without delay, while a heavenly 
voice calls John to receive the open book from the angel 
and to eat it up. 


The angel occupies the left part of the scene at the 
Petra monastery (Figure 3). The Greek inscription «I’ 
K(AI) EIAON AAAON | AITEAON ICXYPON» (Rev. 10:1), 
next to the angel, reproduces the beginning of the 
relevant chapter, while John (bottom right) extends his 
hands to reach the open book. In the clouds (top right), 
seven trumpeter angels - the painter’s declaration of 
‘the seven thunders’ (Rev. 10:3) - are depicted. 


The depiction of ‘the seven thunders’ definitely 
connects the representation of Petra with the above 
mentioned depictions of Theodoros Poulakes (1675- 
1692), because this iconographic detail is not 
often found in this period in the iconography of the 
Orthodox East.?° However, it should be noted that in 
the three Revelation icons of Theodoros Poulakes, 
John is depicted kneeling, while Constantine paints 
him in an upright position with his arms outstretched, 
following the tradition of Mount Athos in the 16th and 
17th centuries.”’ 


Chapter 11. In this chapter, the scene is transferred 
to the holy city of Jerusalem. John is given a reed to 
measure the temple of God, while the two witnesses, 
probably the prophets Moses and Elijah, announcing the 
arrival of the victory of the Messiah-Christ, fight with 
‘the beast that comes up out of the abyss’ (Rev. 11:7), 
but they lose. After their deaths, the two witnesses go 
up to heaven, while a great earthquake destroys part of 
the city, causing the death of 7000 people. 


The center of the scene at Petra (Figure 3) is occupied by 
John, who measures the temple of God with a reed given 
to him by the angel on the left. The Greek inscription 
(upper part) «IA K(AI) EAO@H MOI KAAAMOC» (Rev. 
11:1) reproduces the beginning of the relevant chapter. 
Facing John, outside the walls of Jerusalem, the beast of 
the abyss is in a standing position, while, from a high 
mountain on the right, the two witnesses watch what is 
going on in the scene. 





5 See above, n. 23. 

6 This rare iconographic detail, unknown to Dionysios, the writer of 
Hermeneia, is fully consistent with the text of John (Rev. 10:3). For this 
detail, which is common in Western engravings, as for example in 
that of Matthaus Merian the Elder (1630), see Huber 1995, fig. 76. 

7 Tsimpoukis 2013, 145-150, fig. 11. It should be noted that in the 
18th century John is depicted in an upright position in the Revelation 
icon of the Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens (see below, 
n. 30). 
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From an iconographic point of view, the addition of 
the angel next to John is remarkable; this detail, with 
which the mission to measure the temple is depicted, 
can also be found in the 18th century in the works of 
the painters Constantine and Athanasios from Korcé 
(Korytsa), namely the churches of St Athanasios (1745) 
and St Nicholas (1750) at Moscopole (Moschopolis) 
in Albania*® and at the katholikon of Xeropotamou 
monastery (1783).”° It can also be found in the portable 
icon which depicts the Revelation, kept in the Byzantine 
and Christian Museum of Athens.*° 


Chapter 12. This chapter is a tripartite vision: at first 
the appearance of the woman clouded with the sun, 
the seven-headed dragon and the removal of the child 
to God are described (Rev. 12:1-6), followed by the 
war against the dragon (Rev. 12:7-12), as well as the 
persecution of the woman, fleeing into the desert, and 
the war of the dragon against her and the Christians 
(Rev. 12:13-17). 


In the upper part of the scene (Figure 3), the Greek 
inscription «IB’ T'YNH TIEPIBEBAHMENH TON HAION» 
(Rev. 12:1) explains the identity of the woman (bottom 
left), while the red serpent beside her spews water 
out of its mouth ‘like a river’ towards the woman, in 
order to ‘cause her to be carried away by the stream’ 
(Rev. 12:15). Finally, two angels (upper part) lead the 
infant, represented in circular clouds with hands in 
supplication, ‘up to God’ (Rev. 12:5). 


The depiction of the woman in an elliptical glory 
appears at the same time at the Athonite monasteries 
of Philotheou (1765) and Xeropotamou (1783); 
moreover, the fact that the war against the dragon 
(Rev. 12:7-12) is not depicted, as in the Philotheou 
cycle, undoubtedly links the representation of Petra 
with the standing tradition on Mount Athos during the 
18th century. On the other hand, the depiction of the 
dragon with a single head - not with seven heads as is 
usual in Athonite scenes — and no feathers, as in fols 98r 
and 102v of the Chicago Revelation,” makes it highly 
possible that Constantine drew his attention from 
different prototypes.*° 


Chapter 13. In chapter 13 the beast ‘coming up out 
of the sea’ and the beast ‘coming up out of the earth’ 
are described. The first resembles a leopard, its feet 





8 Popa 1959, 36, fig. 9. 

* Tsimpoukis 2013, 150-158, fig. 12. 

°° Cutler 1975, figs 50-58. The portable icon, kept at the Byzantine 
and Christian Museum of Athens (inv. no. 786), is decorated with 
thirteen Revelation scenes, and probably dates to the 18th century. 
For further information, see Katsioti 2011, 24, fig. 74; Tsimpoukis 
2013, 55. 

*1_ Tsimpoukis 2013, 165-173, fig. 14a. 

2 Willoughby and Colwell 1940, vol. 1, figs XXXVI-XXXVIL 

3 For the eclecticism of the painter Constantine, see Tsiouris 2014, 
43, 
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Figure 4. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, 
western soffit of the south arch. Revelation, chapters 13-16 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Karditsa). 


like those of a bear and its mouth like a lion’s; it has 
also seven heads and ten crowned horns. The other 
beast, which has two horns like a lamb and speaks like 
a dragon, has a subsidiary role, since its mission is to 
encourage people to worship the beast ‘coming up 
out of the sea’, deceiving them with ‘great signs’ (Rev. 
13:13). 


In the representation of Petra (Figure 4) the two beasts 
are depicted facing each other. The Greek inscription 
«If K(AI) EIAON @HPION ANABAINON» (Rev. 13:1) 
above the beast ‘coming up out of the sea’ reproduces 
the beginning of the relevant chapter, while two groups 
of people (lower part) worship the two beasts. 


Chapter 14. Afterwards, the painter Constantine 
depicts the Adoration of the Lamb on mount Zion (Rev. 
14:1-13), as well as two representations with reference 
to the Last Judgment, the harvest of the earth and the 
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harvest of the vine (Rev. 14:14-20). The upper part of 
the panel (Figure 4) has been destroyed except for the 
Greek inscription «IA’» (top left), which refers to the 
relevant chapter, and a part of the Lamb on mount Zion. 
To the right of the Lamb, the painter depicts an angel 
‘flying in mid heaven’ (Rev. 14:6), warning for the Last 
Judgment. Christ, seated on a white cloud (top right), 
gives a sickle to an angel, while a third angel, beside 
him, points to the earth. A fourth angel (bottom right) 
emerges from the temple of God, ready to harvest, 
while a fifth angel (bottom left) gathers the vintage of 
the earth and throws it ‘into the great winepress of the 
wrath of God’ (Rev. 14:19). 


It is noteworthy that during the 18th century the 
narration of the entire chapter in one single scene 
can be found both at Xeropotamou (1783), and in 





“4 Tsimpoukis 2013, 182-193, fig. 16. 
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the Revelation icon of the Byzantine and Christian 
Museum of Athens.® Furthermore, the depiction of 
‘the temple which is in heaven’ (Rev. 14:17) as a small 
building with a gabled roof, not a dome as is customary 
in the Athonite monasteries of Philotheou (1765) and 
Xeropotamou (1783),*° connects the Petra scene with 
the corresponding depiction of the Chicago Revelation 
(fol. 123r),°’ although the earliest similar representation 
can be found in the Revelation cycle preserved at the 
church of the Dormition of the Virgin (Koimesis) at 
Asklepeio in Rhodes (1676-1677).*°> The iconographic 
‘affinity’ with the Rhodes Revelation is strengthened, 
moreover, by the depiction of the angel prompting 
inhabitants of the earth to ‘fear the Lord and give him 
glory’ (Rev. 14:6-7), holding a closed book,’ in contrast 
to the Hermeneia of Dionysios of Phourna®” and the 
corresponding Athonite representations,’ in which 
the book is depicted opened and inscribed with the 
aforementioned prompt. 


Chapter 15. In this chapter the preparation made in 
the sky for pouring the content of the seven bowls (Rev. 
15:1-8) is narrated. At first, John sees the saints ‘who 
overcame the beast’ (Rev. 15:2) standing on the sea of 
glass and singing to God with harps in their hands. 
Heavenly serenity, however, is suddenly interrupted; 
the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven 
is opened and seven angels holding seven golden bowls 
full of the wrath of God emerge. 


A small group of saints (Figure 4), accompanied by 
string and wind instruments (bottom of the panel), sing 
‘the song of Moses’ (Rev. 15:3). Above, in a semi-circular 
area formed by dense clouds, the heavenly altar is 
represented; seven angels holding seven golden bowls 
are gathered around it, while the Greek inscription «IE’ 
| K(AI) EIAJON AAA|O CHMEION» (Rev. 15:1), far right, 
reproduces the beginning of the relevant chapter. 


It should be noted that the preparation for pouring 
the content of the seven bowls (Rev. 15:1-8), which was 
first depicted, in monumental painting, at the church 
of the Dormition of the Virgin (Koimesis) at Asklepeio 
in Rhodes (1676-1677), can also be found in the 18th 
century in the corresponding representations of 
Xeropotamou monastery (1783), the Revelation icon 
of the Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens“ and 
the Chicago Revelation (fol. 125v);* in the latter, the 
group of saints is represented, as in Petra. 
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Cutler 1975, figs 50 and 52c. 

Tsimpoukis 2013, 194-201, fig. 17. 
Willoughby and Colwell 1940, vol. 1, fig. XLVI. 
Katsioti 2011, fig. 23. 

Katsioti 2011, 58-59, fig. 14. 

Dionysios of Phourna, Hermeneia, 135, §59. 
Tsimpoukis 2013, 182-193, fig. 16a-B. 

Katsioti 2011, figs 13-14, 25. 
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Chapter 16. In this chapter the pouring of the seven 
golden bowls with the wrath of God is narrated (Rev. 
16:1-21). In the Petra representation the narration is 
brief (Figure 4), as Constantine paints the pouring of 
the first, fourth and fifth bowl, omitting the remaining 
four plagues. The pouring is carried out by three angels 
(upper part), each holding a bowl, while the Greek 
inscription «IG K(AI) HKOYCA ®QNHC [METAAHC EK 
TOY NAOY AJETOY[CHC]» (Rev. 16:1) reproduces the 
beginning of the relevant chapter. The angel who flies 
higher empties his bowl ‘on the sun’, making people 
‘scorched with great heat’ (Rev. 16:8-9). The second 
angel, below, pours the wrath of God ‘on the throne 
of the beast’ (Rev. 16:10), causing the darkening of his 
kingdom, while the latter angel empties his bowl ‘on 
the people who had the mark of the beast, and who 
worshipped his image’ (Rev. 16:2), i.e. on the people in 
front of the enthroned Antichrist. 


Chapter 17. The terrible consequences of the pouring 
of the seven bowls of the wrath of God, not only for 
sinners, but also for the natural environment, are 
followed by another vision. John is carried away to the 
desert, where he sees a woman named ‘Babylon’ (Rev. 
17:5), seated on a beast. The beast has ‘seven heads and 
ten horns’ (Rev. 17:3), while Babylon holds a golden cup 
‘full of abominations and the impurities of the sexual 
immorality of the earth’ (Rev. 17:4). 


In the Petra representation (Figure 5) the left part is 
almost destroyed. In the center, Babylon is depicted 
seated on the seven-headed beast, while people, who 
are drunk ‘with the wine of her sexual immorality’ 
(Rev. 17:2), divided into two groups (lower part), cheer 
the beast and the Whore with raised hands. The Greek 
inscription «IZ», next to the right group of people, 
mentions the relevant chapter. 


Chapter 18. The representation of the fall of Babylon 
(Rev. 18:1-24) has been destroyed; from the original 
scene today only the angel flying over the ruins of 
Babylon, as well as the Greek inscription «IH’» (top 
right), are preserved. 


Chapter 19. In the next scene, the victory of Christ, 
sealed by the throwing of the beast and the false prophet 
into the lake of fire (Rev. 19:11-21), is recounted. Christ, 
‘The Word of God’ (Rev. 19:13), is depicted as the head 
of a cavalry troop of angels, moving toward the enemy 
troops on the left (Figure 6). An angel above it invites 
all the vultures and gathers them ‘to the great supper 
of God’ (Rev. 19:17), while vultures already eat the flesh 
of the defeated, who lie half-naked on the ground. The 
Greek inscription (top of the panel) «IO | K(AI) IAOY 
IMMOC AEYKOC» (Rev. 19:11) identifies the relevant 
chapter. 


It is worth noting that during this period similar 
depictions, in which the divine army consists of angels 
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Figure 5. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, 
north lunette of the east wall. Revelation, chapter 17:1-18 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Karditsa). 
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Figure 6. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, 
south lunette of the east wall. Revelation, chapter 19:11-21 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Karditsa). 
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Figure 7. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, 
east wall (beneath south lunette), Revelation, chapter 20:1-15 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Karditsa). 


with halos, can also be found not only in the Athonite — concerned, only the first three verses of the chapter 
monasteries of Philotheou (1765) and Xeropotamou §are illustrated. On the left part of the representation 
(1783),*° but also in illuminated manuscripts, such (Figure 7) an angel is depicted; he holds the key of the 
as the Tyrnavos (fols 425 and 432)” and the Chicago —_ abyss and pushes the chained Satan into the open jaws 
Revelation (fols 155r and 157v).* The representations _—_ of a beast, while the Greek inscription «K’ | K(AI) EIAON 
of the aforementioned manuscripts, however, are | AITEAON KATABAINONTA EK TOY | OY(PA)NOY» (Rev. 
closest to the Petra iconography, as these angels are 20:1), above the angel, reproduces the beginning of the 
unarmed and, moreover, the enemies are depicted as chapter. The largest surface of the panel is occupied 
already decimated. by the depiction of the first resurrection, where, in 

the center, the enthroned Christ is represented in a 
Chapter 20. In chapter 20, John sees an angel circular glory, from which twelve saints, holding open 
descending from heaven, holding the key of the abyss __ inscribed codices, emerge. The triumphant character 
and a great chain in his hand, inordertoimprisonSatan of the representation is underlined by the text, 
for ‘a thousand years’ (Rev. 20:2). During this period, | written in Greek in the open codex under the throne 
martyrs will reign with Christ and the first resurrection of Christ («deve | o1 evAolynue|vor || tov ma|tpdcg pov | 
will take place. Then, Satan will be released from his — kAnpo|vounfoate trv nroaopéevny vyiv Baotreiav do 
prison until the Last Judgment, when Death and Hades = kataBoAfjg Koouou]»), which derives from the narration 
will be thrown into the lake of fire, where they will be | of Matthew on the Last Judgment (Matt. 25:34). Many 
eternally tormented. martyrs, arrayed in white garments (lower part), watch 

the divine presence. 





The Petra scene is - in terms of content - one of the most 

complete representations, since in allknownexamples, It should be noted that the depiction of Satan 

as far as monumental painting and portable icons are | with a human body” can be found not only in the 
representations of the Athonite monasteries of 

© Tsimpoukis 2013, 231-241, fig. 22a. Dionysiou (after 1553), Xenophontos (1632-1654) and 

47 Manuscript no. 40 of the Tyrnavos Municipal Library in Thessaly Docheiariou (1676-1700), but also in the Revelation 


is illuminated with 72 Revelation scenes, dating to the 18th century. cycle preserved at the church of the Dormition of the 
For further information, see Melissakis 2007, 233-239, figs 103-104. Cf. 
Provatakis 1980, 192; Argyriou 1982, 130-134; Katsioti 2011, 25, figs 
47-62 (especially figs 61-62); Tsimpoukis 2013, 56. *° Provatakis 1980, 207-209. 

8 Willoughby and Colwell 1940, vol. 1, figs LX-LXI. °° Tsimpoukis 2013, 242-246, fig. 23. 
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Figure 8. Thessaly, Katafygio village at Karditsa region, Petra monastery. Lite, 


south lunette of the west wall. Revelation, chapter 21:1-27 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Karditsa). 


Virgin (Koimesis) at Asklepeio in Rhodes (1676-1677). 
In addition, the depiction of the abyss not as a pit, but as 
a beast with open jaws (bottom left),>* is reminiscent of 
the corresponding depictions of Hades in the narration 
of Revelation chapters 6 and 19 in various monasteries 
of Mount Athos.” 


Chapter 21. In the last scene (Figure 8) the New 
Jerusalem is depicted, while the Greek inscription, on 
the right, explains the content of the illustration to the 
worshipper: «KA | IAOY H CKYNH TOY @(EO)Y | META 
TON AN(@PQTI)ON» (Rev. 21:3). The new holy city, with 
its ‘twelve foundations’ (Rev. 21:14), namely the twelve 
Apostles, has a square ground plan and high wall, while 
the Virgin Mary (top of the panel), holding the infant 
Jesus, is surrounded by the twelve angels-guards of the 
holy city. 


It is noteworthy that the passage of the accompanying 
inscription, also mentioned in the Hermeneia,* had 





1 Katsioti 2011, fig. 13. 

* Although Dionysios of Phourna in a previous paragraph 
(Hermeneia, 132-133, §52), suggests the abyss to be depicted as a 
‘sreat well’ (mnydd1 ueycAo), in the paragraph relating to the passage 
(Hermeneia, 139, §65) he describes the abyss as the ‘omnivorous 
Hades’ (tov mapgéyov “Adnv), without giving details on how Hades 
should be depicted. 

3 Tsimpoukis 2013, figs 3a-8, 22a. 

“4 Dionysios of Phourna, Hermeneia, 139, 867. 
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previously been used by the painters of the Athonite 
monasteries of Philotheou (1765), Karakalou (1767) 
and Xeropotamou (1783). Moreover, the particular 
emphasis on the correlation of the Virgin with the 
New Jerusalem at Petra®® is a feature that had also 
been underlined in the corresponding illustration of 
the Xeropotamou monastery (1783), not only through 
the depiction of the Virgin Mary inside the castle, but 
also through the characterization «xpvoonAoKw|tate 
mUpye» (tower of braided gold), appearing next to 
the castle, which derives from the Great Supplicatory 
Canon to the Mother of God chanted in the first half of 
August. 


Summarizing the iconographic comments, it could 
reasonably be argued that the painter Constantine 
had a variety of prototypes at his disposal, since in 
the Petra Monastery cycle elements from the rich 
tradition of Mount Athos - especially from the cycle of 
Xeropotamou monastery (1783) - can be recognized, 
along with features from illuminated manuscripts 
of the 17th to 18th century, mostly from the Chicago 
Revelation, and from icons of the same period, as that 
of the Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens. 





°° Tsimpoukis 2013, 247-254, fig. 24. 
56 On this issue, see Tsiouris 2014, 39. 
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According to Ioannis Tsiouris, who was the first to 
point out the use of iconographic prototypes from 
various sources in the work of the painter Constantine, 
together with the Revelation cycles of Mount Athos, 
the engravings of various Western artists as well as 
the three Revelation icons of Theodoros Poulakes 
should also be added to the list of prototypes, which 
Constantine might have found in a single publication.” 
Such a publication may indeed have existed in the 
once rich library of Petra monastery; with the passage 
of time all of the books were lost.** Be that as it may, 
it should be noted, however, that in the Revelation 
icons different iconographic details were chosen by 
Theodoros Poulakes, while those of the elements that 
are common have been arranged in a different way by 
Constantine. Besides, it should be stressed that several 
of the Revelation chapters depicted at Petra (13, 15, 16 
and 20) were never illustrated by Theodoros Poulakes. 


Regardless of the iconographic prototypes - an issue 
always open to research - the choice of the monks of 
Petra to proceed with the illustration of the Revelation 
is noteworthy, given that this is a subject which became 
popular mainly in Mount Athos and only sporadically 
in other parts of Ottoman-occupied Greece. Recent 
research regarding Spelia monastery (after 1737) 
examined whether there might be a connection 
between the choice to illustrate the Revelation and 
Dionysios of Phourna, who not only came from the 
Agrafa region, but had also devoted a special chapter 
in his book describing how Revelation should be 
depicted. Such a possibility, however, seems unlikely, 
as the influence of the Hermeneia both on Spelia and 
Petra is limited. Regarding Petra, it is probably more 
reasonable to consider this initiative as a consequence 
of the intellectual pursuits of the monks, who had 
always sought to maintain relations with important 
personalities of Agrafa, such as Eugenios Giannoules 
(1595-1682)° and Anastasios Gordios (1654-1729), who 
were scholar clerics and two of the most important 
dominies of the Greek nation. The high intellectual 
activity of the fraternity is testified, moreover, by the 
existence both of a rich library with rare manuscripts” 





*7 Tsiouris 2014, 40-41, 43. Cf. Tsiouris 2008, 356. 

°8 This view is reinforced by the testimony of the metropolitan of 
Thessaliotes and Phanariophersala Iezekiel, who in 1928, after a 
tour of the monasteries of Agrafa, states that old manuscripts were 
nowhere to be found (Velanidiotes 1928, 135). 

°° Tsimpoukis 2015, 72-74. Ioannis Tsiouris (2014, 35-38, 40-41) points 
out that particular effects of the Hermeneia can be found in the 
depictions of chapters 14, 19 and 20. 

© Cf. the letter of June 24, 1675 (Stephanis and Papatriantaphyllou- 
Theodoridi 1992, 248-249, no. 104; Zarkadas 1996, 25-26, 186-187). 

Cf. the letter of January 1, 1675 (Chatzimanou 1992, 44, no. 43; 
Zarkadas 1996, 186-187). For the contribution of Anastasios Gordios 
to the life of Agrafa and his commentary, published c. 1717 to 1720 
on chapters 6 (verses 1-6), 12 and 13 of the Revelation (original title: 
«llepi Mwdue8 Kai Kata Aatetvwv»), see Tsimpoukis 2015, 73-74, 
where detailed bibliography is given. 

®2 About the library of the monastery, which had been admired by St 
Kosmas the Aitolian (c. 1714-1779), a monk of the Greek Orthodox 
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and of a school operating in the floor of the northern 
district of the lite. 


Regardless of the used prototypes or the initiator of the 
Revelation cycle, it is certain that the representations 
of Petra monastery morally supported the enslaved 
Greeks of the region until their release on May 24, 
1881," giving them hope for quick redemption from 
the enemy. 
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Summary 


O ELKOVOYPAMLKOC KUKAOS THC AroKaAuwres Tov Iwavvy oTH 
wovn Métpac oto Katapvyio Kapditoac (1789) 


H elkovoypa@non tho AmoxdAvipns tov Iwavvyn oth 
Uuvnueiakn Cwypagikn tno op8dd0éno AvatoArc 
d1addOnke Kata tH petabv~avtivn mTeEpiodo. O1 
MEPLOGOTEPOL ELKOVOYPAGIKOL KUKAOL S1aTNHPOUVTAL GE 
uoveéc tov Ayiou Opouc, Wotdco PHEWOVWUEVOL KUKAOL 
EXOVV EVTOTIOTEL Kal oe GAAEC TEpLOxés Tov EAAadIKOU 
ywpov. Amd Tous oWCOUEVOUG EKTOC TOV ‘ABWva KUKAOUG 
ths AnoKdAvwns, d1aitepo evdla@~épov Tapovoidler 
QUTOS TOV KOOUEL TO KaBoAIKO tH ovis Tetpac 
(1789). 


H wuovy Ilétpac, agiepwuévn otnv Koiunon ts 
OeotdoKov, BptoKetar 4 mEp. XIALOLETPa BopELOduUTIKG TOU 
xwpiov Katapvyto Kapditoac. To KaBoA1kd, KTIOuEVO 
TIBAVOTATA OTA UEGA TOV 160U ALWVA, AVIKEL OTOV TUTO 
TOV otaupoeldovc EYYEYPAUYEVOU TETPAKLOVIOU vaov, 
QYLOpEiTIKOV TUMOV, YE EVPLXYWPN ATH. Ltov KuUpiwc 
vad owovtar aéidAoyEes to1xoypaptes tou 1625, Evw 
o KUKAoc tho AnoKadAuWns, oTov omoio 1otopovvtal 
ovvoAlkd 15 Kepddoia (a éwo Ka’) extetvetar ota 
EoWPAX1a TOV PdPELOU KAI TOU VOTLOU TdEOV, KABWCS KAI 
OTOV AvatOAIKO Kal TOV dUTIKO Totyo Tho Altr¢, TOU 
dLAKOGUNONKE TO 1789 and To Gwypa~o Kwvotavtivo. 


AMO ElkovoypagiKys amowns, Ba pnopovoe Baoiud 
va vmootnplySet 6T1 O Kwvotavtivoc xpnoimonmoinose 
TOUiAa MPOTUTA, APoU otov KUKAO THs Hovis TEetpac 
EVTOTICOVTAL OTOLXYEIA aNd tHV TAOvoIa Tapddoon 
tov Ayiou Opouc, 1d1aitepa amd tov KUKAO TNS POVvtS 
Enpomotduov (1783), amd elkovoypa~nueva xElpoypapa 
TOV 170v-180v alwva, KUpiws amd Thv AnoKadAuUN Tov 
LIKcyov, AAAG KAL ATO POPNTES ELKOVECS TNC LOLAG ETOXNC, 
OTWC EKEIVN TOV BUCavtivov Kal XPLOTLAVIKOU Movoetov. 
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LTA Mpotuma tov Gwypa@ov Sa mpemer evdEXOUEVWC Va 
TMPOOTEBOUVV KAI OL TPEIC ElKOVES THG ATOKdAUW NS ToU 
Oeddwpov IovAdKn, KaBWc Kal Epya dLAP@dPWV OUTIKWV 
Xapaktwv. O Cwypd@oc Kwvotavtivoc dev anoKAEtetat 
va Bprke ovykKevtpwueva OAM Ta TMapandvw eEpya oE 
Kamora Exdoon BibAtov otnv mAovo1a PibALoOOHKN THs 
uovijs Ilétpac. 


Ave€gptyta amd TO MAVTA AVOIKTO oTHV Epevva CHtTHUa 
TWV  ELKOVOYPAGIKWV TpOTUMWV, acloonyuEtwtn 
Elva n emiAoyn twv 1WvvdovtTwv THs Hovis IlEtpaG va 
TPOXWPY|GOVV OTHV Elkovoypanon ths AnoKaAvwn<, 
SEOOHEVOU OTL TPOKEITAL yla Eva BEUa Tov d1Add8NKE 
Kupiws otov ‘ABwva Kat omopadika povo oe cdAAa 
UEP TNS TOUPKOKpaTovUEVNS EAAddac. To evdeXOUEVO 
nH emiAoyyn avuty va ogetietar o€ emidpaon THs 
Epunvetac tou Alovuociou ek Poupvd @aivetar udAAov 
amiBavo, KaOW>s o1 EMLdpaoEIc THS Epunvetac otn yovr 
IIETpaG Elval TEploplouevEec. OpBdtEpo eivat paAAOV 
N TpwtoBovAia avtn va SewpnOei amdppoia twv 
TVEVUATIKWV AVACHTNOEWV TNS MOVAOTIKN|G KOLVOTNTAG, 
N omoia Mavtote EMEdiwKe va SlatnpEt oXEOEIC PE 
ONUAVTIKES TPOGWMIKOTNTES TNS MEPLOXN|S, OMWS Oo 
Evyéviog TiavvovAns (1595-1682) Kat o Avaotdo1oc 
Tépd10¢ (1654-1729). 


AveCaptnta amd Ta ElkovoypagiKd mpdtuMa TOV 
EUTVEVOTH Tov BEuatoc, PEPato Etvat OTL O1 MAPAGTAOEIC 
ths AnokdAvuWnco otn uovy Tlétpac otypiégav nOiKa 
tov umddovAo eAAnvicud twv Aypa@wv ews THv 
ameAevBEpwon tov otic 24 Matov tou 1881, mapexovtdc 
Tov TapayvOia Kar EAmida yia ypryyopn AUTpWoN Tov 
amd tov Ex8po. 


Stone Carving and Sculpture 


Early Byzantine Marble Vases from Kos Island, 
Dodecanese, Greece” 


Eirene Poupaki 


Abstract 


This study concerns a group of marble bowls, four handled or three-handled with spout, from Kos island. Their handles, rims or 
spouts are usually decorated with incised linear patterns. Beginning from the published counterparts of Early Byzantine period 
found in the University of Athens excavation in Kardamaina (ancient Halasarna), along with the chemical analyses on marble 
samples, a short discussion on their origin will focus on the specific workshop, which carved them, and their possible use. Two 
inscribed vases will be discussed in particular, in relation with the Early Byzantine religious practices. Short discussion about the 


carving techniques adopted will be also added. 


Key words: Early Byzantine period, Dodecanese, Kos island, marble bowls, mortars, chernives or cherniveia, purification water 


Introduction 


Rescue excavations on Kos island have brought to 
light numerous fragments of stone vases indicating 
the enormous production of local stone-carving 
workshops,! as well as the high rate of imports in 
various periods.’ Despite the lack of indices concerning 
the origin of the finds studied, important information 
about their typology, date and use is obtained by the 
published stone vases, found in the excavation of 
the University of Athens in Kardamaina (ancient 
Halasarna). 


This study is dedicated to Professor emerita, Sonia 
Kalopissi, to whom I credit my interest in stone artifacts 
(vases and industrial equipment) of Early Byzantine 
period. It is because of her constant encouragement 
and guidance, since the age of my post-graduate studies 
that I managed to expand my interests off the limits of 
Classical antiquity, in which I had been specialized until 
then. Her trust enabled me to get involved in the study 
of Koan stone-carving activity after the Roman period 
and that is why I am truly indebted to her! 





“The Directorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities of the 
Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports assigned the permission for 
the study of the material presented in this paper. I am grateful to the 
Director of the Ephorate, Maria Michailidou, who enabled my study 
in the storerooms of the Ephorate of Antiquities of Dodecanese. | 
also thank deeply Nikolas Dimakis, archaeologist and post-doctoral 
researcher of the University of Athens, who revised my English text. 
‘ Local marble quarried from Dikaios ridge is mainly used in Koan 
marble-carving workshops (Poupaki 2011b, 45-61; Poupaki 2017b, 
passim). 

* During the Classical period marble from Paros is used in Kos 
(Poupaki 2011a, 38; Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017), whereas 
from the Hellenistic to the Early Byzantine period marble from 
Prokonnesos was more preferable (Poupaki 2011b, 112-113, 121-125, 
167-173). During the Roman and Early Byzantine times Dokimian 
marble is also attested in Kos (Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017). 

> Poupaki 2011a; Poupaki 2017a. 
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Typology - Decoration 


The group of marble bowls presented in this paper, 
four handled or three-handled with a spout, were 
found in Roman or Early Byzantine contexts during 
the excavation of settlements, commercial installations 
and religious buildings on Kos. The handles are usually 
quarter-spherical, but rare examples of parallelepiped 
also occur.’ Linear or geometric carved motives usually 
decorate their grips and rarely their rims or spouts, 
and they are probably patterned after metalworking. 
The decorative patterns detected namely are: radiant 
lines (nos. 1, 5 and 19, 21) (Figure 4),° a perpendicular 
line interposed between a pair or pairs of curved lines 
(nos. 14-18, 20) (Figures 2-3, 5),° lattice (no. 23) (Figure 
7),’ chevrons (no. 22) (Figure 6), isosceles triangle (no. 
11)* or Christian cross interposed between curved lines 





* See for example the handles of a semi-carved vase carved in marmor 
iasium from Iasos (Berti and Peirano 2016, 185, fig. 17). 

> This pattern may be carelessly carved, as in the case of no. 10, 
which resembles vases from Constantinople (Gill 1986, no. 104) and 
Zeugma (Parton 2013, 322, no. SV1, fig. 28) or symmetrically carved, 
as in the case of nos. 19-20, which resemble the vases of the Museum 
of Byzantine Culture in Thessalonike (reg. nos. K/MBII/54/1040 
and K/MBII/54/1041, _http://collections.culture.gr/ItemPage. 
aspx?ObjectID=1956&LocationID=22&MainKindID=0&KindID= 
O&periodstring=45 (last accessed: 18-12-2017), these from Ephesus 
(Quatember 2003, no. M104, pl. 59, no. M50, pl. 60), from Sardis 
(Crawford 1990, no. 333) and from Dor wreck, close to the Israel 
coasts (Kingsley and Raveh 1993, 9, fig. 6). The vase no. 21 bears a 
rectangular handle, rather uncommon among the examples of the 
Early Byzantine period. 

© In this pattern, there can be a singular pair of curved lines, as in the 
case of nos. 14-17 and the vases from Thessalonike (Tzitzimbassi 
2000, no. 5), from Constantinople (Gill 1986, no. 103), from Assos 
(Stupperich 1990, pl. 11.4 - the first down and left), etc. or double, as 
in the case of no. 18, or triple, as in the case of a vase from Chios island 
(Balance et al. 1989, 124, no. F7, fig. 49). 

” E.g. Gill 1986, no. 116 (from Constantinople); Berti-Peirano 2014, 49, 
fig. 6 (from Iasos). 

8 E.g. Gill 1986, no. 110. 
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or helices (nos. 25-26).° In rare cases the handles remain 
plain (nos. 32-33),’° whereas their rim is decorated with 
incised parallel lines (no. 33) or it is separated from 
the handles by an incised line. The spout may be also 
decorated with linear motives (no. 8) and sometimes 
is shaped as an inverted triangle, where the through 
hole for the liquid to run off is hollowed (nos. 28 and 
31) (Figure 9). 


Dating 


That type of marble vases appeared in Kos during the 
Roman period," as two examples indicate (nos. 1 and 
2), and it survived until the 11th century AD, what is 
also the case for the rest of the Byzantine Empire. 
Some scholars identify these bowls as mortars,” basing 
upon their Hellenistic counterparts, even though the 
Early Byzantine examples bear thicker walls and bigger 
decorated handles, whereas the spout - if it exists - 
lacks any artistic conception. 


Two of the vases studied were found in Roman layers 
or buildings, which still remain unpublished, so their 
accurate dating was rather difficult. One of them (no. 1) 
is a fragmented basin perirrhanterium (repippavrnptov) 
or louterium (Aovtypiov) from a Roman building, which 
was abandoned in the 3rd century AD according to 
the excavator, while the other one (no. 2) was found 
in the substructure of the floor in a water-tank, in a 
Late Roman bath complex."* The fragmented vase 
from Halasarna (no. 3) was also Roman, even that it 
was formerly dated in 400 AD,** whereas the other two 
fine vases of Halasarna (nos. 5 and 6) can be dated 
from the 3rd to the beginning of the 5th century AD." 
The vase no. 5 is carved in Koan marble and is the 
earlier example of vase with handles decorated with 
radiant lines, a very common pattern in the Early 
Byzantine period. It is noteworthy that the Koan vases 
mentioned above cannot be accurately dated, due 





°” E.g. Rutgers 2002, 504. 

© See for example the plain handles of three-handled vases with 
spout from Sardis (Crawford 1990, figs 298-299). 

4 The type of marble four or three-handled bowls with spout is 
probably first adopted in the Neo-Attic workshops of Athens after 50 
BC, as the semi-finished vessels from the excavated marble-carving 
workshops in the Athenian Agora and the Street of Marble Workers 
in Areopagus have proven (Young 1951, 269-270; Lawton 2006, fig. 1; 
Eleftheratou 2008, fig. 3). For the Roman stone mortaria in the western 
part of the Empire, see Cool 2005, where relevant bibliography. 

2 Davidson 1952, no. 829; Gill 1986, 234-235; Crawford 1990, 14, figs 
280, 309, 310, 316; Rutgers 2002, 504-505, no. 6, fig. 26, pl. 10:3. 

5 E.g, from Delos (Déonna 1938, nos. 319-326), Ephesus (Quatember 
2003, no. M52, pl. 62), Patara (Korkut 2002, nos. 2, 9-10, 13), etc. 

4 The vase is probably of the same date to the Roman villa excavated 
in the same plot (Tsochas property) (Brouscari 1999, 53-54). 

‘5 That vase was built in the wall of an Early Byzantine house of the 
1st phase (beginning of the 2nd c. AD-AD 554) (Poupaki 2011a, 50). 

‘© Vase no. 5 was built in the wall of an Early Byzantine house of the 
2nd phase (AD 554-654), but vase no. 6 was collected from above the 
sacrificial pit (eschara or bothrus), dated from the mid 3rd until the 
mid 4th/early 5th c. AD, in front of the temple-building r (Kokkorou- 
Alevras and Deligiannakis 2004) and must be earlier in date, as the 
finds from the pit have indicated. 
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to the lack of excavation reports on their published 
counterparts.”” 


Most of the marble vases of Halasarna, except from the 
ones mentioned above, date to the 5th and 6th century 
AD" and are carved in Prokonnesian marble (nos. 7-10). 
Thus, it is obvious that the imports of these vases took 
place during the whole 5th century AD and eventually 
was systematized after the earthquake of 469 AD, that is 
during the period when the building activity reached its 
peak in several settlements of the island (Kardamaina, 
Mastichari, Antimacheia, Kefalos etc.). This period of 
prosperity will last until the end of the 5th century 
AD. 


Based upon the well-dated vases found during the 
excavation of Athens University in Kardamaina, their 
counterparts from the rest of the ancient demos 
of Halasarna and the other sites of the island are 
approximately dated in the same period (nos. 11-23). 
The Christian cross pattern incised on the handles of 
two vases from Halasarna (nos. 25-26) is reminiscent to 
the incised patterns on metal works, dated from the late 
5th century AD to the second half of the 6th century or 
to the beginning of the 7th century AD.” As a matter of 
fact the two vases nos. 25 and 26 can be dated in the 6th 
or 7th century. 


Use 


The resemblance of these bowls with very common 
stone household vases of antiquity led many scholars 
to call them as mortars or mortaria.”° In fact, these 
vases were often found in residences excavated 
in Kos town (nos. 26, 34), but also in Kefalos Early 
Byzantine settlement.*’ However, many examples 
were gathered from excavated sanctuaries or 
sacred precincts. In this case, researchers have 
avoided the identification of these vessels as ritual 
and their connection with the Christian rite of the 
Early Byzantine period, but instead have considered 
them as receptacles appropriate for the secondary 
activities of the stuff in each place (see the vases 
of Kourion basilica in Cyprus,” Aliki basilika in 
Thasos,” etc.). During the Early Byzantine period, 





7 See for example a Hellenistic plain four-handled vase from 
Xanthos (Demargne 1958, 67, pl. XIX - down in the middle) which 
resembles typologically the vases examined here. 

8 Due to their similarity with the marble vases from Lindos in 
Rhodes and Salona in Dalmatia (Poupaki 2011a, 42-44, where the 
earlier literature). 

 Kalopissi 1998, 248, n. 27, 250-251. 

0 Tzitzimbassi 2000, 19; Villing 2006, 35-36, where relevant 
literature. 

71 See for example a mortar with pestle from Afendoulis plot in 
Kefalos (Militsi 2012, 267, fig. 6) (non vidi). 

22 Loverance 2007, 330-331. These vases were identified as mortars, 
even though only one vase was found with a pestle. 

23 Thasos vases are called as ‘cuvettes de hamam’, but some of them 
are also considered as vessels ‘liturgiques’, which had replaced the 
phialae (Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984, 206-207). 
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it is impossible to corroborate a use of these vases 
similar to that adopted in ancient sanctuaries,” 
where they were used for the preparation of the 
holy meals and the offerings to the worshipped gods 
(see the inscriptions preserved on the votive marble 
bowls and finger-pestles).”° 


The funerary use of these vases as grave-goods in Early 
Byzantine period is rare. The only example known so 
far comes from a tomb in Palestine and has probably to 
do with the funerary customs of the East Mediterranean 
in this period.” 


The assumption that marble vases were containers of 
the water intended for the symbolic purification is well 
established in antiquity and then adopted in Christian 
cult. According to Nonnus of Nisibis in his commentary 
on St John’s Gospel (2:5-6), marble vases contained only 
the water for purification and not wine.” As a matter of 
fact, the believers washed their hands in the purification 
water of a basin, perirrhanterium (mepippavtrpiov) or 
phiale (~iéAn),”2 located in the atrium of the church 
before entering in it, as a symbolic gesture, known 
as amovipis and mepippavorc, to request the ‘mercy of 
God’. In addition, following the ancient rite,” during 
the Great Entrance,® the priest and the subdeacon, 
who is carrying a bowl filled with water, are moving 
towards the altar table where they place the bowl and 
then immerse in its water a burning torch, in order 
to purify it. Afterwards they sprinkle themselves and 
the believers with the purified water. The same ritual 
sprinkling took also place: a) after the Great Entrance, 
b) before the Holy Communion, and c) before Prothesis 
(Liturgy of Preparation) and the Divine Liturgy of the 
Presanctified Gifts.*! In these special occasions, the 





4 The common meals for the believers (ayémec) had been survived 
until the 1st century AD (Kallinikos 1969, 33-34; Smith and Taussig 
2012; Lee 2015, 70-135). 

5 E.g. the inscribed finger-pestles from Athena sanctuary in Lindos 
(Blinkenberg 1931, 748, no. 3229, pl. 152) and Delphi (Perdrizet 1908, 
208, no. 701), the inscribed mortars from Heraion of Samos (Villing 
2006, n. 47), Naukratis (Villing 2006), etc. 

6 Bliss et al. 1902, 202, pl. 90. In the Hellenistic period the marble 
bowls, usually of fine craftsmanship, were used as grave-goods in 
tombs of Patara (Korkut 2002) and Xanthos (Demargne 1958, 67). 

77 Thompson 2014, 39. 

8 For the Early Byzantine perirrhanteria (mepippavtrpix), phiale 
(gicéAa1) and canthari (x&vOapo1), see Hoek and Herrmann Jr. 2000; 
Broilo 2009. 

*° During the ritual procession before the sacrifice, when the carcass 
was led towards the altar, the priests carried also marble chernivae for 
sprinkling the animal to be sacrificed and the altar with the purifying 
water from the marble bowl (Poupaki 2011a, 56-57, where relevant 
bibliography). 

0 The Great Entrance is the procession during the Divine Liturgy, 
when the Gifts (bread and wine) to be offered are carried from 
the prothesis (at the north side of the sanctuary, where the table of 
oblation lied), to be placed on the altar table. During the centuries, 
this procession grew more elaborate and the Gifts are put, nowadays, 
in the diskos (paten) and the chalice. 

*1_ The priest places the Gifts on the diskos with prayer and incensing 
after the Great Litany, during the chanting of the psalms (kathisma). 
He carries them in solemn procession around the back of the altar 
and to the table of oblation. 
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priest in the bema washed his hands by using the water 
of a jug, epichytes (émiyvtns) or xestes (Egotns), which 
was collected in the chernips (yépviw) or cherniveion 
(yepviBeiov); both utensils made up chernivoxeston 
(yepviBdéeotov).°” 


These utensils were considered also appropriate for 
similar purposes, such as the washing of the hands and 
the face of the believers before the reception of the 
Holy Communion or the baptism. Even though that 
the sacred vessels were made of precious metals, and 
they are sometimes richly enameled and jeweled,™ the 
use of some marble ones cannot be excluded. 


Two fragmented bowls with inscribed rim are preserved 
(nos. 4 and 24); the one also (no. 4) with traces of relief 
decoration, could be eventually used for a particular 
purpose. On the second (no. 24)*° (Figure 8) the wish 
«CEYAOTIO» («...¢ evAdyto»/who blesses) is inscribed, 
which probably refers to the solemn benediction 
provided by the container of that vessel. From the 
earliest church, Christians adopted ceremonial 
benedictions into their liturgical worship, particularly 
at the end of a service. However, the term eulogia 
(evAoyia/ blessing) has been applied in ecclesiastical 
usage to a blessed object, usually clay, metallic or glass 
containers of holy water or liquid myrrh,** which were 
distributed to the pilgrims, or metal discs depicting 
saints, which were amulets for the believers,” or 
stamped holy breads were customarily distributed to 
catechumens after the end of the Divine Liturgy, known 
nowadays as avtidwpov (antidoron/‘a gift returned’, 
‘in place of the gifts’).2° The clay eulogiae were widely 
spread during the 6th and 7th century AD,* but they 
must had firstly appeared much earlier.*° The container 
of the marble vase cannot be identified, but it seems 
plausible that it was holy water. It is remarkable that 
a similar inscription is preserved on a clay pithos-rim 
of 6th century AD in Mygdaleza (Stamata) basilica in 
Attica: «EYAOTIAKYPIOYE®HMAC» («EvAoyia Kuptou 
EQ’ Nac» / God bless us). 


On the other inscribed vase (no. 4) (Figure 1a-b), only 
the end of a word is preserved: «[...T]OC». It may be the 
end of a name. The identification of the animal, whose 
four nails are visible on the rim, is difficult. Plastic 





2 Poupaki 2011a, 56-61, where related bibliography. 

3 Similar vessels were found close to the baptistery in Kourion of 
Cyprus (Loverance 2007, 330-331, nos. 62, 70, 72). 

4 Poupaki 2011a, 56-59, where related bibliography. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay161. 

36 Grabar 1958; Katsioti 2009; Patrich 2011, 253-258. 

°7 Marava-Chatzinikolaou 1960-1961. 

8 George Galavaris (1970) separated the stamps of eulogiae (evAoyiat) 
from these for eucharistiae (evyapiotiat). The custom had been 
attested since the age of St Augustine (AD 354-430). See also, Patrich 
2011a, 249-253. 

°° Katsioti 2009, 271. 

“0 Katsioti 2009, 272, n. 10. 

“1 Koilakou et al. 1995, 73, pl. 32a-6 (E. Gini-Tsofopoulou). 
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handles in the form of animals (panthers), birds or 
mythical creatures, the nails of whose feet are grasped 
on the rim of stone vases are common since the Roman 
period and can also be attested on Early Byzantine 
perirrhanteria/labra.” 


The inscribed characters, that is the use of sickle E and 
C, on the ‘eulogia’ inscription (no. 24) and the sickle C 
with the angular outline on the other vase (no. 4) are 
common on Koan inscriptions of the Roman imperial 
period and afterwards.” Therefore, the dating of these 
inscribed vases in the 5th and 6th century AD is likely. 
The vase with the plastic decoration (no. 4) may be 
slightly earlier. 


In general, it must be noted that various blessing 
messages for good fortune and good health are 
inscribed on the rims of stone vases and other artifacts 
until the 7th century AD.“ 


Carving techniques 


The vases presented in this paper bear common 
technical features. Based upon the details observed on 
the half-carved vases (nos. 40-41), the following carving 
stages can be identified: 


On asmooth surface of a cubic marble block the 
double outline of the rim is incised or drawn 
with a compass and the semi-circular upper 
outline of its handles on the four angles of the 
block. The central circle identical to the bottom 
of the vase is also incised on the other smooth 
surface of the block. On the side surfaces of the 
block the section of the vase is drawn in the 
same manner. 





#2 See for example the louterion with handles in the form of 
panthers in Petra basilica in Southern Jordan (AD 200) (Herrmann 
Jr. 2001; Hoek and Herrmann Jr. 2013, 41-42, fig. 10, where other 
parallels are noted). In case that the nails belonged to a bird, it 
could be an eagle; for the interpretation of eagles, see Maguire 
1992, 290. 

3 For the sickle E and C, see Segre 1993, no. EV 371 (5th-6th c. AD); 
Bosnakis 2008, nos. 158, 186 (2nd c. AD), 242, 253, 284 (3rd c. AD), 255 
(3rd-4th c. AD). For the sickle C with angular outline, see Bosnakis 
2008, nos. 287, 306 (2nd c. AD), 248, 250, 251, 254 (3rd cc. AD). 

“4 Colussa 2000. Blessing inscriptions were recorded on marble 
vases (Niewohner 2006, 452, no. 76; Poupaki 2019. no. 8), clay vases 
(Yangaki 2009) or metallic ones (Mundell-Mango et al. 1989; Drandaki 
2002), on jewelry (Alfoldi-Rosenbaum 1994), mosaic pavements 
(Mundell-Mango 1995; Yangaki 2009, 257, n. 63) and elsewhere, e.g. 
on a compass from Egypt [(Fotopoulos and Delivorrias 1997, no. 350; 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum XLVIII (1998), no. 2128)] or a 
column base (Roueché 2004, no. 85; Smith 2007, 230, no. B40, fig. 
37), etc. 

6 Poupaki 2011b, 190-191 (for unfinished Koan vessels of the same 
type). Semi-finished vases of the same type have been found in Aliki 
of Thasos (Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984, 207, fig. 170, pl. 76a-d) and 
Ostia (http://ostiaforumproject.com/2014-chapter-1-from-a-clean- 
toilet-to-a-dirty-jungle/) (last accessed: 18-12-2017). A semi-finished 
vase similar to that of Ostia has been found close to the St John 
Prodromos (Ta Epta Vimata) baptistery in Kos town (reg. no. TIBE 
404), in Partheniadis property, but is earlier (Poupaki 2011b, 150, n. 
1164, fig. 488). 
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The carving begins from the external surfaces 
of the vessel by using initially a point (see 
no. 32) and afterwards a claw chisel, disilidiko 
(vtio1Aidixo), or gouge (nos. 5 and 33). The 
reference band around the rim, periteneia 
(mepitéveta), is smoothened by means of a flat 
chisel (nos. 23 and 30) or a gouge (no. 2). 

The inner core of the block had been removed 
with the running drill or point, simply, and then 
the internal cavity had been smoothened by 
means of a gouge or drove or file (nos. 2, 4-5, 32) 
to achieve waterproofing. 

By means of finer tools (point chisel) the 
decorative details or inscriptions are incised 
(sometimes this task had been assigned to an 
apprentice, who happened to be illiterate).*° 


Marble provenance 


Fine quality marble is used for these Koan vessels, which 
macroscopically were initially considered as Koan 
and, consequently, the above-mentioned vases were 
attributed to the Koan workshop of sculpture. Actually, 
our assumption was partially based on the fact that 
Koan travertine, amygdalopetra (ovydaAdretpa/‘almond 
stone’), and limestone (local or imported) were also 
used for these vessels (nos. 3, 19, 28). However, the 
archaeometric analysis on marble samples from vases 
of Halasarna*’ has shown that these are carved in 
Prokonnesian marble,’ in the way of other Koan vessels. 
As a matter of fact, various types of vessels carved in 
Prokonnesian marble are published so far: big mortars, 
holmoi (GAuo1),“° mensae martyrum (toameles uaptupiov)*~° 
and bowls,*' dated from the Late Hellenistic to the Early 
Roman period. Thus, the recent marble characterization 
methods has proven that the Prokonnesian production 
of vases extended even in the Early Byzantine period; 
in the marble-carving workshops of the island not only 
architectural members for the construction of secular 





46 Tzitzimbassi 2008, 184. 

“7 Poupaki 2011a, nos. 18-22. 

“8 White, fine-grained and translucent marble, appropriate for 
mosaics, was quarried in Badalan of Prokonnesos (Marmara) island, 
whereas coarse-grained and light-blue marble, without veins, 
appropriate for sculpture, was extracted from various sites of the 
island (Asgari 1978, 468), different from the main quarry-fronts where 
blocks for architectural members were systematically quarried. 
That is why the Prokonnesian marble used for Halasarna vases, has 
a lighter tinge, and thus can be easily confused macroscopically 
with Koan. Chemical analysis on Halasarna marble vases has been 
undertaken in National Centre for Scientific Research ‘Demokritos’ 
Laboratories under the frame of THALES Program (Tambakopoulos 
and Maniatis 2017). 

* Balance et al. 1989, 124, no. F10; Asgari 1990, 125, fig. 10; Kokkorou- 
Alevras et al. 2005, 188, no. K.25. 

°° Asgari 1994, 104, pls 12-14; Kokkorou-Alevras et al. 2005, 191, no. 
K.61; Poupaki 2011b, 61, n. 524. 

1 See for example the marble vase from Bir Ftouha in Carthago 
(Pringle 2005, 462, nos. 3-4). Unfinished marble vases of the type 
have been found around a traditional marble-workshop in Panormi 
of Prokonnesos (Kokkorou-Alevras et al. 2005, 182). The same type of 
marble vases survived until nowadays (Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984, 
206, pl. 75b-d). 
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and religious buildings of the Empire, but also vases 
and lesser artifacts are carved and carried - even half- 
finished - by navis lapidariae (ALOaywyot/M@nyoi vijec/ 
goptnyidss - ‘stone-carrying boats’) over huge distances 
in Mediterranean and Black Sea. 


Among the vases of Halasarna only two are carved 
in Koan marble (nos. 5, 26?); no. 5 bears a pattern of 
radiant lines, carelessly incised, on its handle, while 
no. 26 bears an original motive of an incised spool with 
double outline. The latter vase (no. 26), as the one of 
local travertine (no. 19), imitates and matches to their 
Prokonnesian counterparts.” 


Modern survivals 


Four-handled marble vases will survive until modern 
times in Kos. An exceptional medieval or even later 
vessel carved in local stone bears plastic decorative 
handles in the form of scary faces of mythical monsters, 
which were probably dissuasive.™ 


Conclusions 


To sum up, the majority of the Early Byzantine marble 
vases - four handled or three-handled with spout - 
from Kos island is carved in Prokonnesian marble and 
originate from the Constantinopolitan workshops of 
Prokonnesos; such close identification is made for the 
first time, basing upon the analysis undertaken on the 
marble vases from Halasarna. However, some earlier 
vases are carved in local marble in the organized 
stone-carving workshops of Kos, imitating their 
Prokonnesian-imported counterparts and indicating 
the great variety of their products. These marble bowls 
were utilized as water containers, whose liquid was 
used for the symbolic gesture of washing of hands, that 
is a ritual act of the priests during the Christian liturgy, 
or the believers before entering the church, following 
the pagan practices of the antiquity. Funerary use 
for such vessels from Kos has not yet been recorded, 
whereas their identification as households’ utensils or 
other practical vessels (for the processing of medical 





*2 Early Byzantine vases carved in various marbles and other stones 
from other sites imitated Prokonnesian vases, too; see Lakonian vases 
carved in gray marble of Taygetus mountain (Poupaki 2019. nos. 23- 
24). The products of Koan marble workshops aimed to complete the 
needs of the local market; see architectural members carved in local 
marble which were used along with these carved in Prokonnesian in 
a building (Poupaki 2011b, 121-125). 

3 Unpublished coarse marble vases with elongated peaked handles 
from Kos must be dated in 13th century AD (see for example the 
vase no. K/MBII/54/1042, in the Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Thessalonike, http://collections.culture.gr/ItemPage.aspx?ObjectID 
=1958&LocationID=22&periodstring=47) (last accessed: 18-12-2017). 
These vases survived until modern times and have been adopted 
by marble-sculpture workshop of Tenos island in Cyclades (Florakis 
2008). 

4 Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay238, fig. 202. See for example the similar 
faces on the handles of a mortar (no. 41.190.211), dated in 17th-18th 
centuries AD from Spain in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
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substances) cannot be excluded. A rare Early Byzantine 
vessel (no. 24) with the inscribed rim is probably related 
to the rite of benediction, as a container of holy water, 
while another inscribed example (no. 4) bears sculpted 
decoration of a bird, in a manner attested in Near East, 
and was probably of ritual use, too. The type of marble 
bowls with four handles or three-handles and spout is 
extremely popular from the Roman period until the 
7th century AD, but its prototypes must be searched 
through the products of Neo-Attic marble workshops 
of Athens. 


Catalogue” 


1. Nineteen conjoint basin fragments with decorated 
handles (perirrhanterium or louterium) 

Reg. no. AE 31. 

Roman period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay56, fig. 197. 


2. Four-handled bowl fragment 
Reg. no. AE 753/T 1124. 

Roman period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay59. 


3. Bowl fragment 

Inv. no. H7/A3/1996 (reg. no. AZ 71). 
Kardamaina storeroom. 

Roman period. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 17, pl. 18. 


4. Bowl fragment with inscribed decorated rim 
(Figure 1a-b) 

Reg. no. Apx 256. 

Unknown origin. 

Italian Gallery of the Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
White, coarse-grained marble. 

Preserved rim perimeter: 0.21 m. 

Part of the upper vase and the rim preserved. Rim 
decorated with a pair of feet of an animal or a bird with 
four fingers or nails in relief and the following letters 
are read on its external projecting band: «[T]OC». 
Letters with serifs. A pair of circular sockets hollowed 
with running drill between the feet and on the rim for 
the insertion of metallic joints. External surface well 





5 All the finds were kept in two main storerooms of the Ephorate of 
Dodecanese in the Archaeological Museum of Kos, but they were 
recently transferred to the storerooms of the castle of Nerantzia 
for the restoration of the Archaeological Museum. That is why 
the exact place of storage for many of the items was unknown 
during the period of the preparation of the article. The rest of the 
finds kept in the storerooms of the excavation of the University of 
Athens in Kardamaina and of the castle of Nerantzia have not been 
transferred elsewhere, so there will be a relevant citation in the 
following catalogue. For the finds included in Poupaki 2011a and the 
ones thought to be carved in local marble and, thus, included in the 
catalogue of the PhD dissertation of the writer (Poupaki 2011b), all 
the information needed will be omitted, except from the date and 
the marble identity - in case of a chemical analysis -, and a citation 


will be added. 
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Figure 1a-b. Bowl fragment with inscribed 
decorated rim no. 4 (© E. Poupaki). 


smoothened with drove/file and internal with a gouge. 
Roman or Early Byzantine period. 
Unpublished. 


5. Bowl fragment with decorated handles 

Inv. no. M28/A14/2012 (Reg. no. AZ 148). 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

From an Early Byzantine house (554-654 AD), northwest 
of the temple (Building A). 

White-bluish, medium-grained marble (Koan). 

H. 0.045 m, wall W. 0.007-0.009 m, handle W. 0.023-0.04 
m, handle H. 0.017 m. 

Part of the upper vase, the rim and one handle 
preserved. Handle decorated with radiant incised lines 
«\ |. External surface well smoothened with a gouge 
and internal with drove/file. 

Roman or Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2017a, no. 3, fig. 21; Tambakopoulos and 
Maniatis, 2017 (for the marble identity). 


6. Four conjoint bowl fragments with decorated 
handles 

Inv. no. ©28/A3/1998 (Reg. no. AZ 95). 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

4th century - beginning of 5th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 23, pl. 19a; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay212, 
fig. 207; Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017 (for the 
marble identity). 
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7. Bowl fragment with decorated handles 

Reg. no. AE 57. 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

5th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 98, pl. 33n; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay218, 
fig. 211. 


8. Two conjoint bowl fragments with a decorated- 
spout 

Inv. no. [24/A2/1989 (Reg. no. AZ 77). 
Kardamaina storeroom. 

White-bluish, medium-grained marble 
Prokonnesian). 

Mid-5th - mid-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 18; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay213; 
Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017 (for the marble 
identity). 


(probably 


9. Four conjoint bowl fragments 

Inv. no. H28, N. turpa/A9/1998 (Reg. no. AZ 90). 
Kardamaina storeroom. 

White-bluish, medium-grained marble 
Prokonnesian). 

Mid-5th - mid-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 21; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay216; 
Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017 (for the marble 
identity). 


(probably 


10. Bowl fragment with decorated handles 

Inv. no. H29/A29/1998 (Reg. no. AZ 92). 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

White-bluish, medium-grained marble (Prokonnesian). 
Mid-5th - mid-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 22, pl. 18¢; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay217, 
fig. 210; Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017 (for the 
marble identity). 


11. Bowl fragment with decorated handles 

Inv. no. 048/K19.60 (Reg. no. AZ 4). 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

From Kardamaina survey (region of ancient demos of 
Halasarna). 

White, coarse-grained marble (Koan). 

Preserved h. 0.075 m, wall th. 0.03-0.032 m, handles dim. 
0.06 x 0.06 x 0.065 m. 

Part of the upper vase, the rim and one handle 
preserved. Handle decorated with incised isosceles 
triangles, the one inside the other. Double incised line 
on the rim. Point-marks on the external surface and 
internal well smoothened with a gouge. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, pl. 12y; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay219; 
Poupaki, forthcoming, reg. no. A4. 


12. Bowl fragment with a spout 
Inv. no. 04/B4/K11.72A (Reg. no. AX 5). 
Kardamaina storeroom. 
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From Kardamaina survey (region of ancient demos of 
Halasarna). 

White, coarse-grained marble (Koan). 

Preserved h. 0.075 m, rim th. 0.018 m, wall th. 0.03 m, 
bottom th. 0.02 m, spout dim. 0.062 x 0.055 x 0.055 m. 
Part of the upper vase, the rim and a spout preserved. 
Point-marks on the external surface and internal well 
smoothened with a gouge. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 125; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay220, fig. 
213; Poupaki, forthcoming, reg. no. A5. 


13. Bowl fragment 

Inv. no. 04/001/K19.60 (Reg. no. AZ 8). 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

From Kardamaina survey (region of ancient demos of 
Halasarna). 

White, coarse-grained marble. 

Part of the projecting rim and the upper vase preserved. 
External surface of the rim bears a reference band. 
Traces of claw-chisel on the external surface and 
internal well smoothened with a gouge. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011la, pl. 12€; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay222; 
Poupaki, forthcoming, reg. no. A8. 


14. Bowl fragment (Figure 2) 
Reg. no. 650. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay65, fig. 203. 





ie 8 4 8 8 1B wm 20 21 oe 
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no. 14 (© E. Poupaki). 






Figure 2. Bowl fragment 


15. Bowl fragment 

Storeroom of the castle of Nerantzia. 
5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay128, fig. 199. 


16. Bowl fragment 

Storeroom of the castle of Nerantzia. 
5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay129, fig. 204. 
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17. Bowl fragment 

Reg. no. Apx 322. 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay223, fig. 214. 


18. Bowl fragment with decorated handles (Figure 3) 
Kos town, storeroom in Chatzinepa plot. 

Unknown origin. 

White-bluish, coarse-grained marble. 

H. 0.065 m, wall th. 0.025-0.026 m, handle h. 0.045 m, 
handle diam. 0.06 m, handle w. 0.05 m. 

Part of the upper vase, the rim and a decorated quarter- 
spherical handle preserved. Incised line separates 
the rim from the handle, which is decorated with a 
pair of incised curved lines on either side of a central 
perpendicular incised line: )) I((. Traces of claw- 
chisel on the external surface and point-marks on the 
internal. Trace of rusty metallic object in an incised line 
of the handle. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Unpublished. 





Figure 3. Bowl fragment with decorated handles no. 18 
(© E. Poupaki). 


19. Bowl fragment (Figure 4) 

Reg. no. Apx 353. 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, 70, note 568, 152, no. Ay228, fig. 490. 


20. Bowl fragment (Figure 5) 
Storeroom of the Castle of Nerantzia. 
5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay130, fig. 205. 


21. Two conjoint bowl fragments 

Inv. no. Maptupac A8-A9/2009 (Reg. no. AX 181). 
Kardamaina storeroom. 

Found in a layer of 400-554 AD, in a house in the south 
part of the Early Byzantine settlement. 

White-bluish, coarse-grained marble. 
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Figure 6. Two conjoint bowl fragments no. 22 
(© E. Poupaki). 





Figure 5. Bowl fragment no. 20 (© E. Poupaki). 


Preserved H. 0.085 m., rim. Th. 0.013 m., wall Th. 0.02 
m., handle dim.: 0.025 x 0.05 x 0.04 m. 

Part of the upper vase, the rim and a decorated 
rectangular handle preserved. Handle decorated with 
radiant incised lines: «\ lA. Traces of claw chisel on 
the external surface and internal one well smoothened 
with a gouge. Surface partially covered with mortars. 
5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2017a, no. 11. 





Figure 7. Bowl fragment no. 23 
(© E. Poupaki). 


22. Two conjoint bowl fragments (Figure 6) 
Storeroom of the castle of Nerantzia. 

5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay131, fig. 206. 





23. Bowl fragment (Figure 7) — 
Reg. no. Apx 323. Figure 8. Bowl fragment no. 24 
Kardamaina storeroom. (© E. Poupaki). 
5th-6th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay224, fig. 215. 





25. Bowl fragment 


24. Bowl fragment (Figure 8) Inv. no. E28/T2/1997 (Reg. no. AZ 85). 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. Kardamaina storeroom. 

5th-6th century AD. White-bluish, medium-grained marble (Prokonnesian). 
Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay161, fig. 200. 6th-7th century AD. 
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Poupaki 2011a, no. 19, pl. 18y; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay214, 
fig. 208; Tambakopoulos and Maniatis 2017 (for the 
marble identity). 


26. Bowl fragment 

Inv. no. A10/A1/1994 (Reg. no. AZ 101). 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

White-bluish, medium-grained marble. 

6th-7th century AD. 

Poupaki 2011a, no. 20, pl. 18€; Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay215, 
fig. 209. 


27. Two conjoint three-handled bowl fragments 
with a spout 

Storeroom of the castle of Nerantzia. 

White coarse-grained marble. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay132. 


28. Bowl fragment with a spout (Figure 9) 

Reg. no. Apx 282. 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

Unknown origin. 

White-bluish, Koan limestone. 

Preserved H. 0.08 m, spout dim. 0.095 x 0.08 m, rim Th. 
0.02 m, wall Th. 0.03 m, spout hole Diam. 0.01 m. 

Part of the upper vase, the rim and a spout preserved. 
Rim decorated with an incised line. Spout integrated 
in a reversed triangular projecting component and 
hollowed by a simple through circular hole for the liquid 
runoff, External and internal surfaces smoothened with 
flat chisel. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Unpublished. 





Figure 9. Bowl fragment with a spout no. 28 
(© E. Poupaki). 


29. Bowl fragment with a spout (Figure 10) 
Reg. no. Apx 330. 





Figure 10. Bowl fragment with a spout no. 29 
(© E. Poupaki). 


Kardamaina storeroom. 
Early Byzantine period. 
Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay225, fig. 216. 


30. Bowl fragment with a spout 

Reg. no. Apx 325. 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

Unknown origin. 

Grey limestone. 

Preserved H. 0.07 m, wall Th. 0.03-0.035 m, spout dim.: H. 
0.05 m, W. 0.04 m, Th. 0.055 m, depth 0.015 m, reference 
band W. 0.015 m. 

Part of the upper vase, the rim and a spout preserved. 
Traces of claw-chisel on the external surface and 
internal well smoothened with gouge, except from the 
reference band (smoothened with flat chisel). 

Early Byzantine period. 

Unpublished. 


31. Bowl fragment with a spout 

Reg. no. Apx 267. 

Kardamaina storeroom. 

Unknown origin. 

Grey marble (lartios lithos?) 

H. 0.105 m, wall Th. 0.015-0.02 m., spout dim.: Th. 0.08 
m, L. 0.045 m, H. 0.06 m. 

Part of the bottom, the upper vase, the rim and a spout 
preserved. Spout in shape of a reversed triangular 
projecting component. External and internal surfaces 
well smoothened with gouge. Burnt surfaces. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Unpublished. 


32. Bowl fragment with handles 
Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Unknown origin. 
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Grey limestone. 

H. 0.10 m, wall Th. 0.03-0.04 m, handle Diam. 0.07 m. 
Part of the upper vase, the rim and a plain quarter- 
spherical handle preserved. Point-marks on the 
external surface and well-smoothened internal one 
with drove/file. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Unpublished. 


33. Bowl fragment with handles 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 

Unknown origin. 

White-bluish, coarse-grained marble. 

Part of the upper vase and the rim preserved. Rim 
decorated with incised latticework. External and 
internal surfaces well smoothened with gouge. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Unpublished. Poupaki 2011b, 61, fig. 198 (mention of 
the bowl fragment). 


34. Bowl fragment with handles 
Reg. no. AE 79. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay64. 


35. Bowl fragment 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay133. 


36. Bowl fragment 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay134. 


37. Bowl fragment 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay135. 


38. Bowl fragment 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay136. 


39. Bowl fragment 

Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Ay137. 


40. Half-carved bowl fragment 
Reg. no. AE 505. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Poupaki 2011b, no. Hu2, fig. 492. 


41. Half-carved bowl fragment 
Museum in the castle of Nerantzia. 
Early Byzantine period. 


Poupaki 2011b, no. Hu15, fig. 491 (with erroneous reg. 
no.). 
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Summary 


pwia Bufavtiva pappapiva ayyeta ano thy Kw 


XTnV Epyaocia aVTY MapovoidCovtar Mowia BuCavtiva 
UapUdpIva avolytTd ayyeia and thv Kw, tEtpawta 
Y Tplwta pe TMpoxon, MoAAd and ta omola @EpoUV 
EYXAPAKTNH StakdouNon otic AaBEc Kal EviotE OTO YEtAOG 
Y OTNV Tpoxor. Ta ayyEia avTa EXOVV EVTOTILOTEL GE 
TAACLES KX1 VEOTEPES AVAGKAEC TOGO OTNHV MOAN ths Kw, 
600 kal oTHV Uma8po Tov vrolov, Kal ypovoAoyouvtal 
QMO TOV 30 EWC TOV 70 ALWVa UL.X. 


Tx dlakoountikad potiba mov anmavtovv otic 
TETAPTOO@aIpIKES N TMapadAnAeninedes AabEo twv 
AYYEIWV AVTWV NH OMAVIOTEPa Kal OTO xEIAOC N OTHV 
Tpoxon touc, Elval eEyXapaKta ypauulKa oxédia, 
VEWUETPIKA, TOV TapaneUMovVV o€ TMPOTUTA ATO TH 
uetaAAotexvia. Tox Mo ayamNta Elva ta ypauutdoia o€ 
aKtivwtr dSidtaén (ap. 1, 5, 19, 21) (Figure 4), to Cevyoc 
nH Cevyn KaumvAwv ypappidiwv exatépwOev eEvdc 
KataKkopu@ou evObypauuov (ap. 14-18, 20) (Figures 2-3, 
5), To SiKTUWTO KOouNMa (ap. 23) (Figure 7), ol auEtpovtec 
(ap. 22) (Figure 6), to dimA6 1000KEAEc Totywvo (ap. 11) 
KQL O GTAUPOS aAvVaUEG oe KaUTVAG ypautdia fH EAIKEC 
(ap. 25-26). Aiyec etvar o1 akoountec AaGéc (ap. 32-33), 
EVW TO XEIAOG EVO AYYELOU OLAKOGUEITAL LE EYXAPAKTEC 
ypauuss (ap. 33). Eviote n mpoxor| KOOUEITAL HE VPA UK 
uotiba (ap. 8) Kar ovyvae EXEL OXNPA aAVvEOTPALLEVOU 
TPLYWVOU EVTOS TOU onoioV avoiyetal SiapmEprs ony 
yla THV ATOppor| TOU VypoU (ap. 28, 31) (Figure 9). 


H TEPI0b0C EUPAVIONS TWV KWOAKWV AYYEIWV EKTEIVETOL 
amd tous pwuaikots xpdvouc (ap. 1-3) wo Tov 7o 
ava u.X. (ap. 25-26). Ta mpdtund touc 0a mpémer va 
avacntn8ovv otnv EAANnviotiky Emoxn, WE TPWILdTEpa 
ayyeila tov idiov tUmov ta oKevn mov Aagevovtav 
OTX VEOATTIKA Epyaotrpia ths AOnvac. O TUMOS Twv 
ayyetwv emibiwoe Ewco Tov 100 Kal 1lo alwva UL.X., 
OMWCG MAPTUPOVV EUPNYATA and didapopEs VEOEIC 
TYS avutoKpatopiac. H weyadvtepn Kat Kadvtepa 
xpovoAoynpevnyn opdda ayyetwv and doa ueAetnOnkav 
EVAL QUT and THV avacKagn Tov Tlaveriotnpiov 
A®nvaov otnv Kapdduaiva tho Kw, mov ypovoAoyeitat 
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Uéoa oTOV 50 Kal 60 alwva u.X. (ap. 7-10). Kat’ 
avadoyia we Ta KaAAG xpovoAoynueva oKevyn amd THV 
NAVETLOTNULAKN AvaoKaHr oTHV apxaia AAdoapva (ap. 
5-10, 26-25), ta mapaAANAd tous and thv vmdAOITH Kw 
xpovoAoyovvtat otnv (51a meptodo (ap. 11-24). 


H OUOLlOTHTA TWV AVOLYTWV AUTWV aAYyyElWV HE TO 
KOWd and THV apyolotnta ypnotika AlBiva oKevn 
odnynoe moAAouc Eepevvntés otnv anddoon Tov dpov 
aryola» OTH OKEUNH avTa. Xtnv Kw mpdypati Exovv 
BpeSet apKetd TEétola avo1ytd ayyeta o€ okies (ap. 
26, 34). H ueyaAn diddoon twv ayyeiwv avtov tov 
TUTOU, 1} EVPEON TOUS AKOUM KAL AVAMEOA GE KTIPLAKK 
KATAAOINA TOV OCXETICOVTAL HE OLKLOTIKEC 1] ELTOPIKEC 
OPAGTNPLOTNTES KOL OL EMLYPAMES CE LEPIKA ATMO aUTA, 
emipaAAer avabewpnon Twv amdWewv, mov eixaue 
diatumwoer taAadtepa (Poupaki 2011a), tovAdyiotov 
VIA KAMOLA ATO Ta EVPN}HATA AUVTA. LUYKEKPIPEVA, ELXE 
Slat UMWOE NH AMOWN OTL TA OKEVN AUTA NTAav «xEpvipEc» 
(4 «xepvifeia»), ayyeta Tou mepletyav to «KaBbaptr pio 
LdWP» KATA TH Xplotiavikn Aatpeia. Mpayuatt, n docacta 
OTL O€ UAPUMPIVa ayyEia TOTOBETOVOAV TO VEPO Y1a TOV 
ECXYVIOUO KAL THV AMOUAKPUVON TWV WLXIKWV PUTWV 
vioBetnOnk_E OTH Xplotiavikn AatpEia, Kat’ avadoyia YE 
THV MAYIWHEVN OXETIKN AmoWN KATA THV apyaloTHta. 
XTN XPLOTLIAVIKN] AatpEta a) Mplv and TH OEta AEitoupyia, 
B) peta ty MeyaAn Etoodo, ka8we Kat y) mptv and thy 
T1pd8eon Kal tov Ipoeutperioud twv Tiviwy Awpwv 
UEO OTA AYYEIA aUTA, TOUS «x~pvibEec» H «xEpviPEia», 
ovAAEyotav To vEpd THS anoviNs, THs TeAETOUPYIKNC 
vino TWV XEPLWV TOU lEpea, TOU BploKdTav oE Ula 
vdptokn («Egotnco» fh «emybtns). «XEpvip» Kar vdptoxn 
amoteAovoav To «xepviPdcEotov». MAALOTH STO TPWILO 
XPLOTLAVIKO TEAETOUPYIKO O 1EPEAC KAL O VMOdIAKOVOG 
KpaTWVvTac xEpvipec WE vEPO KaTEVOUVOVTAV TIpOC THV 
Ayia TpdmelCa Kata ty MeyaAn Eioodo Kat BvOICav 
EVAV AVAUHEVO SavAd yla va E~ayvio8El To vEpd KaL 
OTN GUVEXELA TEPIPPATVOVTaV HE TO KAaBaPTNPIO Vdwp 
Ol 10101 EO COTO XWVEUTIPIO TWV AdUTWV Kal Epatvav 
TOUG TAPEUPLOKOUMEVOUC TLOTOUG. 
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Ta ueyadvtepa o€ uéyeBoc ayyeia tov idiov tUTOU 
tomo8etovvtav é&W and TOV xplotiavIKO vad 
(mEpippavtrjpia n pidAgc). Undvio mpwipo PuCavtivd 
OKEVOC UE EVvETIypa~o yElAoc oUVOEETAL TPOMAVWC 
UE THV TPAKTIKY TOU aylaopOU, Evw ayyelo yE xEtAoc 
EVETLYPAPO KAL OLAKOOUNMEVO HE KATW AKPO TtNHVvov, 
TMPOPAVWC TEAETOUPYIKNG XPNONG, VioVETEt MPdTUTA TNS 
AvatoAne. 


Ta mapovoiacoueva ayyeia diaKpivovtal yla To 
KOWG TEXVIKA TOUS XAPAKTNpLoTIKd, Kat wE Paon dvo 
nutepya oxevny (ap. 40-41) yivetor uta mpoondBe1a va 
KatavonSovv ta otddia AdcEvons TWV AYYELWV AUTWV. 


Katomniw XHULKWV AVAAVGEWV TOU UAPUCPOU KATAOKEUNC 
TWV ayyeiwv amo tThv AAdoapva diayvwoOnkE OTL TH 
MEPLOGOTEPA ATO ALTA Ta ayyEia Exouv AateEvtEt oE 
TPOKOVVNOLO UCPYAPO KOL Apa Mpoepyovtar and Ta 
EPYAOTNpla papuapoyAumtiKns ths BaciAevovoac. 
tn PibAoypag~ia eivat yvwotd didpopa ayyEia and 
TMPOKOVVNOLO Udpuapo: OApOL, TpamEelEes papTUptoV 
Kat GAA avorxta oKevn, Tou YWETAPEPOVTaV -—MOAAEC 
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Mopés Nuiepya- oe Moptnyd MAOIa otn MeEodyElo Kal 
OTN Mavpn OdAaoon UAC HE TH APXITEKTOVIKG UEAN yla 
THV AVEYEPON KOGULKWV Kal BPNOKEVTIKWV KTNPIWV TNS 
BaoiAevovoac. MaAtota, o1 Eloaywyes autés otnv Kw 
dinpkeoav OAov Tov 50 ALWVO [L.X., KAL EVOEXOUEVWC Va 
OVOTHUATOTOINONKaV LETH TO CELOUO TOU 469 UL.X., TOU 
KATEOTPEWE TO VOL KaL TUPOdSOTNOE THV o1KOdOUIKH 
dSpaotnpiotnta oe moAAovc oiKiouots (Maotixdpt, 
Avtiudxeta, KE@ados K.Ar.). Qotd650 UEPIKa OKEUN (ap. 
3, 19, 28) diamiotwWOnke 6T1 Htav Aacevueva Of KWAKOUG 
hiBovc (udpyapo, tpabeptivy -«auvydaddmetpa»- 
Kat aoPeotoA180), otolyeio mov vmodnAwver OTL Ta 
Epyaotrpia A1Bocolkr¢ Tov vno1ov AEitoupyovoav Kata 


TH Town PvCavtiwn Enoxn. 


H epyaoia avtn apiepwvetat otnv KaOnyrtpia, Lovia 
KaAdonion, la Kal xapNn otn OK THS MapdotpYVoN 
Kata@mepa va acyoAnOw we AiPiva ayyeta Kat 
EPYAOTNPIAKA OKEUN KOL TEPAV TWV xpOVvoACyIKWV 
opiwy tHSo KAaolKYS apxalotntac, otnv omola 
ELOlKEVTNKA. THV EVXAPLOTW BEpUd yla TH OTNPIEN TOV 
HOV TIPOGEGEPE OAM AUTH Ta XPOviK. 


Observations on Published and Unpublished Byzantine 
Sculpted Architectural Members from Corinth* 


Eleni G. Manolessou 


Abstract 


The present paper presents four sculpted architectural members from Ancient Corinth. These members (two architraves and 
two capitals, all from different, now lost, monuments) may be dated from the 7th to the 10th century. One of the architraves 
bears an inscription with the name Petros, an until now unknown general of the theme of the Peloponnese, while the other is 
probably connected to the church of the Holy Virgin that is known to have existed in the city at that time. The four members are 
characterized by high artistic quality, a typically medieval rendering of older sculptural motifs, and a considerable originality of 
composition: they are quite unique with respect to their area of provenance. 


Key words: Corinth, Byzantine sculpture, architrave, capital 


Byzantine sculpture production from Corinth has not 
until now received sufficient attention.1 However, 
hundreds of Byzantine sculptural architectural 
members are kept in the Museum, the archaeological 
site and the storerooms of the Archaeological Service in 
Ancient Corinth, awaiting further study. They originate 
from 20th century excavations of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Ancient Corinth, as well as from 
surveys and excavations of the Archaeological Service 
in the area. The present paper discusses four sculpted 
architectural members, which may hopefully contribute 
to the historical and archaeological documentation of 
Corinth. These members are unique in Corinth and its 
surrounding area, and quite unusual for their period. 


1) The Museum of Ancient Corinth houses a fragment 
of a sculpted architrave, made of white marble, found 
in 1927 during the excavation of the agora by the 
American School of Classical Studies, between the 
church of St John and the South Stoa.? On the front 
side (Figure la) it is decorated by arches covering 
crosses, with lances in the spaces between their arms, 
and by heart- and lyre-shaped frames enclosing darts, 
interspersed by triple palmettes ending in arrows. The 
lower side (Figure 1b) bears rectangular fields, one 
of which depicts a cross with a vine-tree sprouting 





“This paper constitutes but a small tribute of respect and gratitude 
for the supervisor of my PhD dissertation, Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, 
Professor emerita of Byzantine Archaeology of the National and 
Kapodistrian University of Athens. Thanks are due to Dr I. Manolessou 
and E. Voltyraki for their contribution to the definitive form of the 
paper. 

1 Scranton 1957, 103-122, pls 19-36; Bouras and Bouras 2002, 193-194; 
Vanderheyde 2008. 

* Meritt 1931, 164, no. 321; Bees 1941, 27-28, no. 12; Scranton 1957, 
119, no. 157 (AM 387), pl. 33:157; Megaw 1966, 20 and n. 49; Mc 
Lean 1991; Buchwald 1995, 251, 265, no. 5; Barsanti 2007, 23, fig. 15; 
Athanasoulis 2013, 205, fig. 182; Pallis 2013, 788-789, no. 33. Dim.: max. 
p. L. 2.04 m, H. 0.20 m, W. of upper surface 0.42 m, W. of lower surface 
0.22 m; dim. of colonnette field 0.22 x 0.19 m. 
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from its base, while the other contains a series of four 
interconnected roundels encircling various themes: 
a rosette, a cross-shaped palmette, an inscription in 
high-relief capital letters and an ibex. The inscription 
is contemporary to the other decorations of the 
fragment. On the basis of graphematic and linguistic 
indications,*> the most likely reading is the following: 
«t °Q o@te(p), |? Métpov | evOa(p)or |* katvoe év | tH 
vikn» (O Saviour, renew in victory the brave Petros). It most 
probably refers to an unknown until know general of 
the theme of Peloponnese named Petros, and it may be 
dated between the late 8th and the mid-9th century. 


The architrave is strongly reminiscent, with respect to 
its decorative motifs (darts between open palmettes, 
crosses under arches, leaf-bearing cross, cross-shaped 
ornaments, animal, etc.), of two architraves from 
Boeotian churches, namely St Gregory the Theologian 
of Thebes (871/2) and Panagia (Virgin) Skripou (873/4) 
in Orchomenos. The former was built by the imperial 
kandidatos Basileios, and the latter shortly afterwards 
by the protospatharios and epi ton oikeiakon Leo.* The 
sculptures of both monuments are attributed to the so- 
called ‘Theban workshop’.° 


Further comparisons of the Corinthian architrave with 
other sculptural members of the two aforementioned 
Boeotian churches, as well as of other, mostly 
contemporary churches of Thebes, indicate also 





> Athanasoulis and Velenis 2013, with a new reading of the 
inscription, which is problematic and admits several alternative 
interpretations. The inscription is discussed in Rhoby 2014, 90, who 
is especially doubtful of the (otherwise unattested as a search of the 
electronic Thesaurus Linguae Graecae corpus has shown) uncontracted 
imperative xatvoe. 

4 Soteriou 1924; Megaw 1966, 20, 23-25; Koilakou 2014, 403-404. The 
term epi ton oikeiakon is interpreted by A. Megaw as senior official, 
steward of the imperial domain. 

> Megaw 1966, 18-20, n. 43-44, 46, 49, 51; Manolessou 2011, vol. 1, 
167-171, 186-193, 198-200, 293-296; Pallis 2015. 
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Figure 1a-b. Museum of Ancient Corinth, fragment of a templon architrave (no. 1); 
a: front side, b: underneath view (courtesy of D. Athanasoulis). 


stylistic affinities between them. One may also detect 
similarities of the Corinthian architrave with a panel 
used as a parapet in the gallery of the Metropolis 
church of Mystras, with respect to features such as the 
rendering of the edges of the half-leaves and of the 
cross-section of the arrows forming the end section 
of the ornaments between the open palmettes on the 
front surface of the architrave.° 


In Corinth itself, the motif of lyre-shaped open 
palmettes surrounding elements with heart-shaped 
edges has been found in other sculptural members 
as well. More specifically, it occurs in an architrave 
fragment in the archaeological site of Ancient Corinth, 
possibly dated to the 10th century,’ and on two 
sculptural parts from Acrocorinth castle.® In case the 
Corinthian architrave in question can be dated before 
the development of the ‘Theban workshop’, as the 
inscriptional and stylistic evidence indicates, one may 
suggest that, as in the case of the decoration of the 
two Boeotian churches, the common source of artistic 
inspiration was Constantinople.’ The latter functioned 
as a way-station for the further dissemination of the 
oriental elements which seem to dominate in the art 
of mainland Greece during the 8th and 9th century. 


The surviving length of the architrave under discussion 
is 2.04 m, and it is possible to estimate a total length of 
2.95 m. It most probably constituted the architrave of 
a holy bema or parabema or chapel, with dimensions 





° Cf. Megaw 1966, 20; Grabar 1976, pl. CXXXIVb; Marinou 2002, 114, 
pl. 72a; Mentzos 2006, fig. 5. 

” Scranton 1957, 118-119, no. 150, pl. 32:150 (AM 107). 

® Unpublished; see, Manolessou, forthcoming. The parts in question 
are a lintel (10th c.) and an architrave fragment (9th-10th c.). 

> Megaw 1966, 27; Manolessou 2011, vol. 1, 167-169, 187, 198; Pallis 
2015, 805. 
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similar to those of St Gregory the Theologian of Thebes 
or of Panagia Skripou.” 


No Middle-Byzantine church has survived intact in 
Corinth, so it is not possible to attribute the architrave 
to a specific church of the city."’ The presence, in the 
inscription, of an invocation to the Christ Saviour may 
point to the homonymous church that we know existed 
in Corinth during this period.” 


On the basis of the above inscriptional evidence, 
combined with the indications deriving from 
the style of the Corinthian architrave, which is 
characterized by a more naturalistic rendering of 
the motifs as compared to that of the sculptures 
from St Gregory and Panagia of Skripou, it could 
be dated to the mid-9th century; additional factors 
that should be taken into consideration are a) the 
close similarity of the motif of the leaf-bearing cross 
on the lower surface of the Corinthian architrave 
with a corresponding motif in the architrave of St 
Gregory of Thebes and b) the comparative sizes of 
the above-mentioned Boeotian churches and the size 
of the church from which the Corinthian architrave 
is assumed to originate; it must therefore be earlier 
than the two Boeotian monuments, whose dating is 
secured thanks to inscriptions. 





© Information provided by D. Athanasoulis and G. Velenis during 
their oral presentation at the 33rd Symposium of Byzantine and Post- 
Byzantine Archaeology, organized by the Christian Archaeological 
Society (Athanasoulis and Velenis 2013). Recent excavations indicate 
that St Gregory was of the same size as Panagia of Skripou, and that 
its plan was that of a three-aisled basilica (Koilakou 2014, 404, fig. 2a). 
4 For the existence of churches of the Transitional and the Middle 
Byzantine period in Corinth, see Athanasoulis 2013, 200, 205-206; 
Athanasoulis and Manolessou 2013, 536, with earlier bibliography. 

2 Pallas 1990, col. 799; Athanasoulis 2013, 206, note 121; Athanasoulis 
and Velenis 2013, 18. 
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Figure 2. Museum of Ancient Corinth, fragment of a templon architrave (no. 2) 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of Corinthia). 


Figure 3a-b. Museum 
of Ancient Corinth, 
the left section 
of architrave no. 

2. a: front side, b: 
underneath view 
(© Ephorate of 
Antiquities of 
Corinthia). 





Apart from the historical significance of the architrave, | The fragment" bears onthe front sidea relief decoration 
due to the inscription recording an otherwise unknown consisting of a double rinceau forming bends filled by 
general of a theme (who is responsible either for the _ lanceolate leaves, arosette anda palmette-like ornament 
construction or for the decoration of achurch), itisalso | (Figures 3a, 4a). The rinceau is interrupted, at the 
of major importance for the Byzantine sculpture of the —_ position above the sanctuary door, by three arches with 
area, since it constitutes perhaps the earliest surviving single columns, surrounding triple-band Latin crosses 
architrave fragment from Corinth, notably with an with triangular ornaments at the ends of their arms. 
inscription indicating its provenance. The front side ends in a degenerate ovolo moulding 

with eggs-and-darts, while its edge bears a bead-and- 
2) In 1955, during the demolition of the old church of — reel decoration. The lower side bears triple-band 
the Holy Virgin in Ancient Corinth (1840), D. Pallas interconnected roundels symmetrically surrounding 
discovered the fragment of an architrave, made of various motifs such as a cross, cross-shaped palmettes, 
white marble, broken in two pieces (Figure 2). 





4 Dim.: total max. p. L. 1.91 m, W. of upper surface 0.375 m, W. of 
3 Pallas 1990, col. 799 (AM 435, 10th c.). From the same church, lower surface 0.28 m, H. 0.17 m. 

excavations have revealed a lintel embedded in the floor (Pallas 1960- ‘5 In the middle, it bears a square socket for a capital (0.16 x 0.16 m, 
1961). D. 0.01 m). 
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palmettes in a radial disposition surrounding squares, 
a star enclosing a star-shaped ornament, and a radial 
half-palmette (Figures 3b, 4b). The spaces between the 
roundels are filled by split palmettes. 


The rinceau surrounding the leaves recalls similar 
ones on architectural parts from the Argolid (church 
of St Athanasios at Kourtaki),’© on a lintel from the 
Peribleptos of Mystras!’ and on a templon architrave, 
today encased in an opening at the church of St Nicholas 
on the plain under Vasiliko in Corinthia, dated to the 
9th-10th century."* The latter bears iconographic (half- 
palmettes on the front side and crosses under arches) 
as well as stylistic similarities with an architrave from 
the Metropolis church of Mystras.” 


The palmette-like ornaments surrounded by the 
rinceau are reminiscent of those depicted in sculptures 
of the northern church of the Lips monastery (907).”° 
In general, on the lower side, the density of the 
decoration, the variety and the symmetry of the motifs 
recall architraves of the 10th century (church of the 





‘6 According to Y. Varalis, associate professor at the University of 
Thessaly (personal communication). 

7 Millet 1910, pl. 49:1. 

Varalis and Lolos 2007, 23; Lolos 2011, 601. 

Marinou 2002, pl. 56a. 

Macridy et al. 1964, figs 17, 21-22, 26, 29. 
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Figure 4a-b. Museum 
of Ancient Corinth, 
the right section 
of architrave no. 

2. a: front side, 

b: underneath 
view (© Ephorate 
of Antiquities of 
Corinthia). 
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Theotokos of Hosios Loukas monastery,” katholikon of 
Vatopedi monastery)” and of the early 11th century 
(katholikon of Hosios Loukas monastery). The star 
enclosing the rosette on the left part of the lower 
side of the Corinthian architrave is also to be found 
on the architrave of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas” 
and in other 10th century Byzantine sculptural 
parts. Furthermore, corresponding cross-shaped 
and palmette-shaped ornaments occur in Byzantine 
sculptures of the 10th-11th century” The Corinthian 
architrave also presents stylistic similarities with the 
sculptures of the church of the Theotokos and of the 
katholikon of Hosios Loukas monastery, especially with 
respect to the cross-section and the rendering of leaves 
and floral edges. At the same time, the stylized palmettes 
between the arms of the cross, as well as the palmettes 
surrounding square shapes in the motifs of the lower 
surface are quite original in Byzantine sculpture. 


All the above, in combination with the technique of 
concave prismatic carving and the deep triangular 





Bouras 1980, figs 137, 139, 141. 

Pazaras 2001, figs 32-38 (late 10th c.). 

Grabar 1976, pl. XXIV:a-b. 

Dennert 1997, pl. 4:16b. 

Zuliani 1970, 98, no. 73, fig. 73:a-b, 100, no. 74, fig. 74. 

Cf. Zuliani 1970, 110, no. 84, fig. 84, 118-120, no. 98, fig. 98, 122, no. 
99, fig. 99. 
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incisions, the careful execution of the decorative 
motifs, the balance and symmetry of composition and 
the tendency for variation in decoration, lead to a 
dating of the architrave from Corinth to the 10th or the 
early 11th century. The architrave may be the product 
of a workshop which combines and adapts elements 
from major monuments (such as the katholikon of the 
monastery of Lips or the katholikon of Hosios Loukas 
monastery) in a different composition. 


The quality of the architrave’s craftmanship could 
allow its attribution to an important church of the city; 
it constitutes the most important and best preserved 
architectural part of the 10th century in the lower city. 
The church of the Holy Virgin, where it was found, 
was dated to 1840, but it is possible that the lower 
sections of its walls were older.”’ An excavation at a site 
to the northeast of the church of the Holy Virgin had 
brought to light Middle Byzantine monumental walls,”® 
while the evidence of 9th-11th century lead seals of 
the archbishop of Corinth indicates the existence in 
the city of a church dedicated to the Holy Virgin.” 
However, no trace of this church remains today. 
Turning back to the architrave, if one considers that 
the right-hand section, which is broken off, preserves 
the remains of a half-palmette which must have been 
next to a corresponding socket for a colonette capital, 
then the total length of the architrave must have been 
over 3 m. The band decorated with crosses under arches 
on the front side, and the cross placed at this point on 
the lower surface of the architrave indicate the position 
of a door, and therefore that the architectural member 
comes from the central section of a templon architrave. 


3) The area of Lechaion, to the southeast of the basilica 
of the martyr Leonides and to the south of the ancient 
port of Lechaion abounds in Roman, Late Roman and 
Byzantine ruins. An excavation undertaken in the early 
1970s at the site Diavatiki(on) brought to light part of 
an Early Byzantine building, with a floor of black and 
white stone tiles, and, among other architectural parts, 
a Corinthian-style impost capital.°° 


The capital is made of white marble, and bears a banded 
abacus on the top and a beed-and-reel on the bottom 
(Figures 5-6).°! At the four corners, it is ornamented 
by upright, wide acanthus leaves, with five lobes, ring- 
shaped eyelets and many vertical veins. On each side, 





27 Scranton 1957, 9; Pallas 1990, col. 799. 

8 Sanders 1999, 442-443. Cf. Scranton 1957, 75; Pallas 1990, cols 798- 
7199; 

9 Pallas 1990, col. 798, and literature therein. 

°° Kounoupiotou-Manolessou and Etzeoglou 1972, 293-294, pl. 231a 
(E. Kounoupiotou-Manolessou); Pallas 1977, 308-309, fig. 203. 

°1 Dim. of abacus 0.42 x 0.415 m, H. 0.29 m, Diam. of support surface 
0.235 m. I would like to thank Ch. Tsigonaki, assistant professor 
at the University of Crete, and P. Petridis, associate professor at 
the University of Athens, for their observations, as well as the 
archaeologist Dr Y. Theocharis of the Byzantine and Christian 
Museum of Athens, for a constructive discussion of capital no. 3. 
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Figure 5. Lechaion, site Diavatiki, capital no. 3. Front side 
(© E. Manolessou). 





Figure 6. Lechaion, site Diavatiki, capital no. 3 
(© E. Manolessou). 


double tendrils form opposing spirals/volutes on the 
lower part, while on the upper part they branch, forming 
inward and outward helices with spirals above the 
acanthus leaves. The tendrils of the helices surround, 
on alternating sides, a cross or a floral ornament with 
many leaves. The triple-band Latin crosses end in a 
christogram: the horizontal arm is surmounted by the 
letters QO and A, in inverse order. The multi-leaved floral 
ornament is slender, ends in a dart, and its leaves (seven 
on either side of an upright stalk) are spiral-shaped and 
rendered with plasticity. The triangular spaces between 
the helices-spirals on the upper part are filled by triple 
palmettes.°” 


The capital from Lechaion has recently been dated 
to a period ranging from the 7th century to the Early 
Middle Byzantine period. More precisely, it has been 





2 A capital of similar dimensions and decoration is housed at the 
archaeological site of Ancient Corinth. On its two opposite sides it 
bears, between helices, a floral ornament similar to that of the 
capital of Lechaion (multi-leaved palmette with spiral leaves), on the 
third side it bears a Latin monogrammatic cross with a boss at the 
meeting point of its arms, while on the fourth side it bears a Greek 
monogrammatic triple-band leaved cross with flaring arms and a 
triangular lower edge, which sprouts from a field of grapes. 
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connected to a series of Corinthian-style capitals 
from Thessaly, which bear crosses between the inward 
helices or crosses inscribed in circle between leaves on 
the upper band of the capital’s collar of leaves,** datable 
from the 6th to the 10th century. It has been considered 
as a capital of the Transitional period,* but it presents 
formal similarities also with a capital of the late 9th- 
early 10th century (870-910) located to today in the lite 
of the katholikon of Great Meteoron monastery.* 


The motifs of the capital from Lechaion, especially 
the helices and acanthi, hark back to the Roman 
tradition.*° The Archaeological Museum of Nicopolis 
houses a capital dated to the 4th-5th century” which 
bears a decoration of helices surrounding a stylized 
palmette with spiral edges. A palmette of similar form 
can be found in the decorative frame of window from 
the church of St John the Theologian in Ephesus.* The 
alternation of cross in a medal and palmette with spiral 
edges also occurs in a capital from Cilicia (Cukur Oren),” 
which presents also formal similarities with the capital 
from Lechaion. A similar dating to the Transitional 
period (c. mid 7th-mid 9th c.) can also be attributed 
to a pilaster-capital decorated with helices on either 
side of spiral-like leaves reminiscent of a palmette 
and with acanthus leaves at the corners, housed at 
the Archaeological Museum of Astros in Kynouria.”° 
Furthermore, two Corinthian-style impost capitals in 
the holy bema of the church of St Demetrios at the site 
of Agia Paraskevi, to the southeast of Kounoupitsa in 
Methana, are decorated with leaves or palmettes at the 
corners and with multi-leaved palmettes on the sides, 
between pairs of inward and outward helices.”! 


The capital from Lechaion seems to constitute a 
simplified variant of a Corinthian capital. In a bipartite 
capital from Delphi, the two parts are separated by a 
bead-and-reel band; the lower part is decorated with 
wide acanthus leaves and the upper part with acanthus 
leaves and helices at the corners, and with three-leaved 
palmettes and cross in an elliptical frame at the centre 
of the front side.” It should be noted that a bead-and- 





3 Sythiakaki-Kritsimalli 2004, 188-189, 194-195, pl. 61c; Sythiakaki- 
Kritsimalli 2012, 153-154 (possible dating of the capital from Lechaion 
to the 7th century). For the connection with the Corinthian-like 
capitals from Thessaly, see also Theocharis 2010, 281. 

34 Mentzos 2006, 161; Theocharis 2010, n. 15. 

5 Theocharis 2010, 280-281, and n. 16, 282, where the capital from 
Lechaion is dated to the early years of the Middle Byzantine period. 
6 Cf, Mert and Niewohner 2010, 386, 399, 403, nos. 11-12, 17, figs 8, 
24-25, 30. For Roman capitals with emblems and their evolution 
during the Middle Byzantine period, see Theocharis 2010, 279-282. 

*” Riginos and Katerini 2009, 129. 

Soteriou 1921-1922, 180-181, figs 55, 57. 

Sodini 1987, 237-238, pl. LVI:2. 

Ntatsouli-Stavridi 1999, 29, no. 25, fig. 25 (4th c., provenance: 
Loukou monastery). For a dating of the member to the Transitional 
period, see Lampropoulou et al. 2001, 204, and n. 60). 

“1 Koukoulis 1997, 224, 226, fig. 12:30 (middle or late 6th c.). However, 
the capitals may also be attributed to a later date. 

“2 Sodini 1977, 433, fig. 14. 
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reel decoration is to be found on at least two instances 
of (unpublished) Late Roman capitals from the area of 
Corinthia. 


From a stylistic point of view, the key characteristics 
of the capital from Lechaion are the shallow relief 
decoration, the not always precise carving and 
the rounded-off outlines of the helixes and leaves 
contrasting with the still naturalistic representation of 
the acanthus leaves. The palmette leaves at the centre 
of the two of the sides of the capital are stylized, but 
rendered with considerable plasticity. Their cross- 
section presents similarities with floral motifs occurring 
in Middle Byzantine reliefs from Constantinople*® and 
Thebes,“ as well as in the above-mentioned panel from 
the Metropolis church of Mystras.*° 


The capital under discussion is the product of an 
eclectic artistic era. On the one hand, it is connected 
to the Early Byzantine period, as it retains classical 
reminiscences and its motifs draw on the Ancient 
and Early Byzantine repertory. On the other hand, its 
impost form leads to a later dating, while one may also 
observe a simplification of decorative elements, such as 
the elimination of the double band of acanthus leaves 
at the corners, as well as a number of stylistic and 
thematic similarities with architectural members dated 
to the early Middle Byzantine period. 


As to the conditions of its discovery, the capital was 
found, as already mentioned, in an Early Byzantine 
building of the 6th-7th century, loosely piled on a 
wall.“ The other architectural members brought to 
light by the excavation, mostly scattered, could also 
be dated to the 6th-7th century. The lamps found 
cannot be dated after the 7th century.” The building 
underwent at least one more phase of use during 
the 11th century, as indicated by numismatic finds® 
and by the presence of a wall incorporating a marble 
column base, which was built over the floor of the Early 
Byzantine building, as can be seen from an unpublished 
excavation photograph. The masonry of this wall could 
be dated from the 9th century onwards.” The combined 
evidence of the above facts leads to a possible dating 
of the capital from Lechaion to the 7th century, and 
to its attribution to a workshop operating in Southern 
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Firatli 1990, 170, no. 342, pl. 103:342b (9th-10th c.). 

Cf. Soteriou 1924, figs 29, 45. 

Cf. supra, n. 6. 

E. Kounoupiotou-Manolessou, archaeologist (personal communi- 
cation). 

47 P, Petridis (personal communication). 

“8 Karamesini-Oikonomidou 1972, 5-6; Kounoupiotou-Manolessou 
and Etzeoglou 1972, 294 (E. Kounoupiotou-Manolessou). The 
excavation has brought to light coinage of Nikephoros Botaneiates 
(1078-1081) and of Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), as well as an 11th 
century lead seal with the inscription «NIKOA(AOZ) OIKONOMOZ 
KOPINOOY». 

* Dr D. Athanasoulis, Director of the Ephorate of the Cyclades 
(personal communication). 
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Figure 7a-b. 
Archaeological site 
of Ancient Corinth. 

a: colonette with 
coalescent capital no. 4, 
b: the capital, detail 
(© E. Manolessou). 


mainland Greece. An additional argument in favour of 
such a dating and attribution is the similarity it presents 
with sculptures from Corinth,” as to its combination of 
motifs, technique and style. 


4) The fourth item is also a capital, with a coalescent, 
unfluted colonnette, kept at the archaeological site of 
Ancient Corinth (Figure 7a-b). It is made of grey-white 
marble and is of unknown provenance.*! The capital 
is separated from the colonette by an apophysis, a 
moulding and a listel, and is crowned by a narrow 
abacus. 


The corners of the slender capital are taken up by 
consecutive grooves forming flutes of angular cross- 





°° Cf. the similar capital located in the archaeological site of Ancient 
Corinth (see supra, n. 32), the Late Roman mentioned above, which 
bear a bead-and-reel at the base, as well as the capital with inv. no. AM 
141 in the Museum of Corinth (Scranton 1957, no. 58, 110, pl. 25:58). 
°1 Max. p. H. 0.57 m, dim. of abacus 0.165 x 0.14 m, capital H. 0.27 m, 
Diam. 0.155 m. I would like to thank the archaeologist D. Rokaki for 
the measurements. The member is not connected to excavations 
of the American School, but was probably found during a rescue 
excavation of the Greek Archaeological Service in the area of Ancient 
Corinth, as it is included in the old, analogical photographic archive 
of the former 25th Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, without any 
metadata. 
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section, divided lengthwise in two bunches, which 
join at the level of the middle of the capital, forming 
a pyramidal projection. On the upper part, the flutes 
form concentric almond-like shapes, and on the 
lower part multiply embedded arches. On either side 
of the carving, elongated triangular surfaces are left 
undecorated. The flutes apparently represent the 
veins of the leaves, in two bands and in advanced 
stylization. The unusually narrow sides of the capital 
bear a parallel champlevé decoration of stalks with 
spaced half-leaves, which split in two branches slightly 
above the middle of the capital. The exterior branches 
surround the almond-shapes, while the internal ones 
bend in opposing directions, with hook-like edges 
turned downwards. The spaces between the stalks are 
filled by a triangular projection on the upper part and 
by aboss slightly below it. The relief is shallow and the 
outlines relatively sharp, but an alternation of light 
and shadow is nevertheless achieved. Due to its form, 
it could potentially originate from a ciborium or an 
architrave. 


The general impression of the capital from Corinth is 
strongly reminiscent of a similar motif of leaved stalks 
on a panel embedded in a wall of the Great Holy Virgin 
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of Thebes,*? which belongs to the environment of the 
‘Theban workshop’. The edges of the stalks on the main 
sides of the capital from Corinth bear similarities with 
those of the above-mentioned panel, as well as to those 
occurring on sculptures from the above-mentioned 
church of St Gregory® and in general on sculptures from 
Thebes,™ from the Panagia of Skripou in Orchomenos,* 
from Larissa of Argos and less with those occurring on 
architectural members from the church of Theotokos of 
Hosios Loukas monastery (after 961).°’ 


The capital constitutes a variation of the group of 
Middle Byzantine capitals bearing large leaves at the 
corners. The motif is frequent in the sculptures of the 
Early Byzantine and Transitional period.® The motif of 
half-leaves with joining lobes is depicted in champlevé 
decoration on the lower part of the corners of the 
capitals of the double-light openings at the choirs of 
the katholikon of Vatopedi monastery (c. last quarter of 
the 10th c.).° A similar stylized leaf decoration, with a 
rendering of the veins reminiscent of the leaves at the 
corners of the capital from Corinth, is to be found on 
the capitals of the templon of Protaton monastery (c. 
1000).° Affinities in technique and iconography with 
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Soteriou 1924, 25, fig. 45. 

Soteriou 1924, fig. 29. 

Soteriou 1924, fig. 44; Manolessou 2011, vol. 2, 101, 121, 133. 

Cf. Megaw 1966, pls 4:c.18 and e.32, 5:a.33. 

Megaw 1966, pl. 5:g. 

Bouras 1980, figs 124, 128. 

Dennert 1997, 118-122, pls 45:251-47:262. 

Cf. Rife 2010, 428, fig. 13:12 (colonette capitals from Kenchreai). 
Pazaras 2001, 25, plans 6a-b and 9a-b, figs 8-15, 77-78. 

Orlandos 1953, fig. 3; Pazaras 2000, 29, fig. 50, and references 
therein. 
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Figure 8a-b. Acrocorinth 
castle, capital: different 
sides (© Ephorate 
of Antiquities of 
Corinthia). 


the capital from Corinth, with respect to the linear 
representation of the leaf lobes at the corners, the veins 
and their outward-turned tips, also occur in capitals 
from Italy: capitals from the crypt of the basilica of 
Hydrous (Otranto) (8th-9th c.),” and a capital from the 
castle of Barletta in Puglia (9th-10th c.).° 


The motif of stalks with half-leaves whose edges touch 
and with stylized leaves at the corners is also to be 
found in an unpublished capital from Acrocorinth castle 
(9th-10th c.?) (Figure 8a-b). From this fragmentary 
member, only the apophysis of the colonette on 
bottom, and part of its relief decoration is preserved. 
Characteristic features include the deep grooves of the 
angular, stylized leaves, the half-leaves of the stalks 
with emphasized outlines and touching lobes on either 
side of bosses, which take up the centre of the sides 
of the capital. Excavations at the castle of Larissa in 
Argos have brought to light a capital in a better state 
of preservation, displaying the same typology and a 
similar decoration, with stylized leaves bearing fewer 
vertical veins than the capital from Corinth, and with 
a decoration of symmetric stalks with opposing leaves 
on either side of a boss at the corners and at the front 
sides. 


The dominant features of the capital from Corinth 
are the ornamental linearity of the motif and the 





° Vergara 1981, 82-83, nos. 10-11, figs 10-11. 

® Bertelli 2002, 201-202, pl. LXVII:201 (imitation of a 5th-6th c. 
capital). 

* Datable to the 10th century, according to Dr G. Tsekes, 
archaeologist at the Ephorate of Antiquities of Argolis (personal 
communication). 
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simplification of expressive means. Details such as 
the champlevé rendering of the stalks, the hooked 
edges observable in many sculptures mainly of the 
9th century (Thebes, Argos and Corinth), the bosses 
between the motifs on sculptural parts of the 9th- 
10th century,® in combination with the symmetry and 
the repetitive order of the composition, the original 
inspiration of the motif, and the comparative evidence 
of the architectural parts mentioned above lead to a 
potential dating of the capital from Corinth to the late 
9th-early 10th century. A comparison with members of 
similar style and motifs leads to an attribution to a local 
workshop operating in the Argolid and Corinthia. 


The originally extensive theme of Hellas, which had 
been set up during the reign of Justinian II (c. 695) is 
split probably between the years 786 and 788, and the 
new theme of Peloponnese is formed, with Corinth 
as its capital and as the seat of a general (strategos).° 
The importance of the city, which survives during the 
Transitional centuries (c. mid 7th-mid 9th c.), increases 
during the 9th and the 10th century. The economic 
development which the city enjoyed thanks to the 
expanding trade principally with Constantinople is 
evidenced by the numerous excavation finds (coinage, 
pottery, etc.) and by the great production of sculpted 
architectural members, which provide indications of 
increased building activity and demand. 


The above described architectural members were found 
in Ancient Corinth and its wider vicinity (Lechaion), 
but it is not possible to attribute them to specific 
monuments, due to their fragmentary status. They are 
characterised by the medieval outlook in the rendering 
of Ancient and Roman motifs, the originality of their 
composition, their careful craftsmanship and their high 
artistic level. They constitute typical representatives of 
their period, and unique representatives for the area of 
Corinth, fully integrated in the artistic environment of 
Southern mainland Greece. 
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summary 


ETLONMAVOELC OE YVWOTA KQAL AyVWOTA BUCAVTLVA APXLTEKTOVLKA YAUTTA AO THV 
Koptv6o 


H yAuntikn nmapaywyn puCavtivis enoxnes ts KoptvOou 
dev EXEL OlEpEUVNDET EWS ONUEPA ETApKWC. Exatovtadsec 
BuCavtiva yAUNTA ApXITEKTOVIKG LEAN PUACOOOVTAL OTO 
Movoto, otov apyaloAoy1kO xWpPO Kal otic amoONKES 
Tyg ApxyatoAoyiKys Yanpeotac otnv Apxaia Kdopiv8o 
KQL TPOEPXOVTOL EITE ATO AVAGKAMES TNS AMEPIKAVIKNC 
LxoArs KAaouKwv Uirovawv Kata Ty SiApKELA KUPIWC TOU 
200v alwva otnv Apxaia Koptv6o, eite a6 mepiovAAoyn 
KQL AVACKAPIKES EPELVEC TNS ApyatoAoyiKNs YINpEotac 
OTNV MEPLOXN. 


Xtnv mapovoa pedEtn yivetat Adyoo yla TEooEpa 
YAUITA OAPXITEKTOVIKA TOV xXpovoAoyoUvTal TOV 
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70 Kat 90-100 olwva Kal ta omoia ovebadAovv 
OTHV 10TOPIKH Kal apxaloAoylKn TEKUNPiwon THs 
KopivOov. H onuaoia tno moAncs, wo mpwtevovoac 
tov O€uatoc TeAonovvroov, avédvetar Kupiwc 
KATA TH WEoobuCavtivy mEptodo, dmwc dEtyvovv Ta 
ToAVapIOUA AVackaAgIKa EVPNATa. 


To TpWtO apyxIteKtoviKO wéAoc Elval Eva Tuna 
emiotvAtov téumAou mov bpéOnke To 1927 otnv apxaia 
ayopa ths MOAN. DEpEt avayAVEN SiaKkdouNoNn PUTIKWV 
Oeudtwv, otavpovc Kal KUKAOUC Tov meEpIKAElovv 
diadpopa BEuata, KaBWCo EMiong Kal Ula avayAvEn 
ETILYPACN. H EXLYPAGH AVAMEPETAL OE EVAV CYVWOTO EWC 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


ONUEPA OTPATNHYO Tou BEuatoc MeAoMOvvYjoov ovouaTi 
«IIETPOG». 


To em1otvAto BvuICel Evtova we Tpoc Ta S1akoouNnTIKa 
Oguata ta emiotvAia téuTAWV vawv tho Bowrtiac, 
tou Ayiov Ipnyopiou OeoAdyov Onbac (871/2) Kor THC 
Tavayiac XKpimovc otov Opxoueve (873/4), mou Exovv 
amodo0et oto Aeyouevo «Onbaikd epyaotrpio». Me Baon 
TX EMLYPAPIKA KUPIWC OTOLXEIA, THV TEXVOTPOTIIA TOU 
KQL TIC OVYKPICEIC UE YAUTTEA TOV IOV ALWVA KUPIWG, TO 
ETLOTVALO Ba uMOpovoE va ypovoAoynOet mBavwe TEpt 
TA HEA TOV ov alwva. AdYW TWV SIACTAGEWV KO TNS 
uopers tov amoteAovoe mBavwe emiotvAlo téumAoU 
cite Iepov Bryyatoc eite Tapabnuatoc n mapeKkAnoiov 
TAPOPOLWV SIAOTAGEWV UE EKEiva Tou Aylov Ipnyopiou 
OnBbac Kat ths Mavayiac UKpito0ve, mov KTiotHKaAV OTHV 
Tpwtevovoa (Ora) tov yetovikov Béuatoc EAAdSoc 
KQL OTHV TEPLOXN TNS. 


To de0tEpo pEAOS TOU TapovoldCEetal Eival Eva TUNE 
emiotvAiou téumAov, Mov EVTOMIGE Kal KATEYpAaE 
o A. TdAAac Kata thv Katedaq@ion tov maA1ov vaov 
tTn¢ THavayiac (1840) otnv Apxaia Kopiv00. €pet 
TUKVY Mutikn diaKdounon, otavpovcs KdTW and Téa, 
OTaUpOELON KOOUNMATA, KABWS EMIoNS KO dIdpopa 
Oguata péoa o€ KUKAoUc. Katoniv ovyKpicewv 
OeuatoAoyiKWv,  TEXVOTPOTIKWV KQL  TEXVIKTIC 
emtecepyaotac, Ba umopovoe va ypovoAoynOei otov 100 
1] TO APYOTEPO OTIC aApXEes TOV 1lov alwva. To pEAOS 
ELVAL ONUAVTIKO AOyW TNS MOLOTHtaS TNS TEXVINS TOU Ka 
Emte1on] Oa TOpOVvGE va ouvde0el LE Tov PuCavtivd vad 
ts Mavaytac mov yvwpiouue, we Pdon uoAvRddBovAAa 
TOV 9ou-11lov a1WVa, TOU apxlEToKOTOV Kopivov, Ott 
VIINpPXE OTN KoptvO0 auth thv TEptodo. 
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Ltn Véon AtaPatix1, otnv MEployn votia tov Aluaviov 
tov Agxatov, o& avacoKaMH THs dEKaETIAG TOU 
1970, mov amoxdAvWe Tuna KaTOoLloOV oNLavTIKOU 
Tpwtobulavtivov Ktnpiou HE PETAYEVEOTEPN xXpron, 
NpVE oto Pwo KoptvOidCov KiovoKpavo yE d1akdounon 
avOEUiwv Kal oTaUpWV. To KlOVOKpavVO and THv 
TEploxn tov AExaiov, TO OMOIO UEOW CVYKPIGEWV Kal 
uop@odAoyiac umopel va ypovoAoynGet m18avwe otov 70 
alwva, Elvat duvato va amodo0el o€ Eva votiocAAadiKO 
EPYQOTNP10. 


To teAeutaio péAocg yia To omolo yivetat Adyoco otn 
UEAETN APOPA OE EVA KLOVOKPAVO HE OUE@UN appabdowto 
KLOVIOKO, HYVWOTHS MpogAEvONs, Tov PUACOOETAL GTOV 
apxXaloAoYIKO XWPO TNS apxatac KopivOov. MEpEr oE 
uEyaAo Pabuod oxnUatoToINnHEVN PUTIKNH dlakdouNon HE 
pvAAa otic ywviEc Tov kat Pptoxel ta DEUatoAOYIKa TOU 
TapaAANAa oe VO KlOVOKpAavVAa, TO Eva ATO TO KKOTPO 
AxpokopivOov Kal to GAAO amd To Kdotpo Adploac 
‘Apyouc. Adyw ths Hop@oAoyiac tov 8a UMOPOVOE va 
TIPOEpXETal TIBavwWe and KIBWPIO N EmLoTUAIO TEuTAOD, 
EVW UEOW GVYKPIOEWV UE LEAN avaAoyns TEXVOTPOTIIAG 
Kat OEyatoAoyiag Kal etaitiag to Evtovne 
OXNUATOTOINor> Tov Ba uMopovoE va ypovoAoynGEtl ota 
TEAN TOV You-apxXes 100v atwva Kal va aTtodoBEl OE Eva 
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Abstract 


The domed cross-in-square church of St John at Keria in Mesa Mani, dating from the second half of the thirteenth century, is one 
of the most imposing monuments in the peninsula. The numerous marble spolia incorporated in its walls, of diverse kinds and 
date, attach particular interest to the edifice, creating an opulent synthesis, unique in Maniot church-building. In the present 
paper we briefly study these built-in sculptures, analyze their role in the facades’ articulation and their possible symbolism, in 
order, ultimately, to decipher the intentions and ambitions of the unknown donor, along with the inquiries of the people, to 


whom the monument was addressed. 
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The domed cross-in-square church of St John at Keria in 
Mesa (Inner) Mani is, in terms of scale, its pronounced 
longitudinal axis and the articulation of its faces, one 
of the most imposing monuments in the peninsula 
(Figure 1). Despite the numerous references to it in 
the bibliography, the church has not been published 
in detail.! The dating of its erection to the first half of 
the thirteenth century, which had been proposed by 
Megaw in his well-known article on church-building 
in Mani, has not been essentially doubted so far.? The 
shift of the dating to the second half of the century is 
justified by choices observed in matters of structure 
and morphology, such as the recessed brick technique 
on the arches, the construction of the hemisphere 
of the dome with voussoirs in concentric rings and 
impacted ribs in cruciform shape, the formation of the 
gables at the ends of the north and south arms of the 
cross with ceramic bowls framed by bricks, as well as 
the more general arrangement of built-in glazed bowls 
on the facades.? This re-dating is related directly also to 
the fragmentarily preserved painted decoration of the 





“A small token of gratitude to my Professor, Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, 
for her constant presence, guidance and encouragement in my steps 
into scholarship. I would like to warmly thank Mrs A. Doumas for 
translating the original Greek text. 

1 See indicatively, Megaw 1932-1933, 160, and passim; Drossoyianni 
and Kounoupiotou 1968, 204, drawing 1, 205 (E. Kounoupiotou); 
Vocotopoulos 1979, 257, no. 20, 260; Bouras and Bouras 2002, 186-187, 
and passim; Drandakis 2002, 49-51, 134-135; Mexia 2011, vol. 1, 313, 
and passim, vol. 2, 115-118. Although some researchers characterize 
the church as simple four-columned, the arrangement of the vaults of 
the holy bema and the east part of the cross-in-square makes it clear 
that it follows the variation of the semi-complex four-columned type. 
In fact, St John and the Taxiarches at Charouda, of the same type (see 
offhand Drandakis 2002, 116-119, 251-252), are the largest cross-in- 
square churches in Mesa Mani. 

* Megaw 1932-1933, 160, 162. 

> The surviving bowls belong to the categories of Monochrome 
Glazed pottery or of Late Sgraffito pottery with monochrome glaze, 
and date most probably to the same period. 
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church, which is probably dated to the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century and is the work of a proficient 
painter who follows the progressive currents of his 
time.’ 


Principal trait of the architectural synthesis of the 
monument is the abundance of marble spolia built into 
the fabric of its walls, variegating its north, south and, 
paramountly, its west side (Figures 2-4). The visual 
result of incorporating in the walls this assemblage of 
sculptures, of diverse kinds and date, is an innovation in 
Maniot church-building. In the study here, an attempt 
is made to read the role of these built-in sculptures in 
the synthesis of the faces of the church and to decipher 
their possible symbolism, in order, ultimately, to 
investigate, in the historical and cultural context of the 
period, the intentions and ambitions of the unknown 
donor or even architect of the church, the preferences 
and ideological roots of whom are reflected overtly in 
this singular monument. 


The recycling of building material constitutes a basic 
chapter in Byzantine architecture, with diverse mani- 
festations that are open to multifarious interpretations. 
The marble members built into the walls of churches 
with their decoration conspicuous, adding new content 
and morphological interest to the faces, are a notable 
aspect of this phenomenon, which is related to aesthetic 
choices, symbolic or aversive reasons, ideological 
intentions, without precluding more complex conno- 
tations and aims in donations of dignitaries.° 





4 Mexia, forthcoming. 

> The re-use of construction material in buildings from Late Roman 
times onwards, has preoccupied the scholarly community, 
particularly in recent decades; see lately, Greenhalgh 2009, with 
extensive bibliography. For the re-use of marble architectural 
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The church-building of Byzantine Mani is no exception 
to this practice. Marble architectural members with 
relief decoration or inscribed, which are dated from 
Classical antiquity to the Middle Byzantine period, are 
built into the surfaces of churches, usually randomly 
and more rarely symmetrically to a vertical axis.° 


The case of the church of St John at Keria differs, 
however, from the rest of the Maniot monuments, both 
in the profusion and the variety of the built-in spolia, 
and the manner of their arrangement on the surfaces. 
Apart from the earlier marble members without 
obvious decoration and the ashlars reinforcing the 
corners of the building, or located here and there in 
the masonry, serving mainly practical building needs, 
32 sculptures of Roman, Early Byzantine and Middle 
Byzantine times are developed on the gables of the 
north and west arm of the cross, and are aligned in a 
kind of frieze around the perimeter of the narthex. The 
synthesis is enriched further by the doorframes, the 
colonnettes and the cornices of the drum of the dome, 
as well as by the mullions of the double-light windows 
which are likewise composed of re-used members. 





members (spolia) in Byzantine buildings, with emphasis on the 
interpretation of the phenomenon, see indicatively Brenk 1987; 
Maguire 1994; Saradi 1997; Ward-Perkins 1999; Bouras and Bouras 
2002, 475-476, 479, 598; Papalexandrou 2003; Kiilerich 2005; Saradi 
2006, 364-372; Papalexandrou 2010; Geymonat 2012; Papalexandrou 
2013; Korres 2017. For the related issue of the Byzantines’ attitude 
towards ancient artworks and monuments, as recorded in the texts, 
see lately Saradi 2011; Saradi 2012, 171-178. 

© See Mexia 2011, vol. 1, 235-236, for sculptures built into the walls 
of Byzantine churches in Mesa Mani. The phenomenon continued 
during the Ottoman period and in recent times, with numerous 
examples; see indicatively, Drandakis 2002, 24-25, 52-57, 143-148, 255- 
259. Indeed, marble spolia embellish also the bilobe belfry which was 
added to the west gable of the church of St John, perhaps in the 15th 
century, according to Konstantinidi (1982, 73-74). 
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Figure 1. View of 
the church from the 
southwest (© Ephorate 
of Antiquities of 
Laconia, Th. Rigou). 


Indeed, the re-use of material is not confined to the 
faces of the church but is extended into its interior too. 
In second use are the columns upholding the dome,’ the 
jambs of the doorway leading from the narthex to the 
nave,’ as well as the pieces of epistyles on the crowning 
of the built templon-screen.? 


The majority of the built-in sculptures originates from 
Middle Byzantine templon-screens.”° In first place 
numerically are the closure slabs with nine spolia, 
followed by the crownings of closure slabs with five 
spolia, and the assemblage is completed by four piers, a 
colonnette capital and part of an epistyle. 


The particularly popular ornament on Middle Byzantine 
closure slabs of Mani, of the interlace of knotted band 
forming a rectangular frame with inscribed lozenge and 
circles in the corners of the rectangle, is repeated, with 





” Inverted column bases have been placed as their column capitals 
(Bruno et al. 2002, 37). In general for the re-use of column shafts, see 
Ousterhout 2008, 145-147. 

® South is a member with possibly homologous use, while north 
perhaps a cornice, inscribed; both members, dated to the Middle 
Byzantine period, are unpublished. 

° Drandakis 2002, 50-51, 134-135. The inscribed epistyle of the 
prothesis has been attributed to the workshop of the local marble- 
carver Niketas, active in the late 11th century. In addition to the 
epistyles, a marble pier, probably Early Byzantine, is incorporated in 
the built templon-screen of the diakonikon. In contact with the side 
walls of the prothesis and the diakonikon, poros fragments survive 
in situ, as piers integral with jambs. Thus, it is possible that the 
templon-screen was made up initially of poros members, marble 
spolia, and perhaps also built parts; its form today dates from the 
Ottoman period. 

© See Appendix, with relevant catalogue. It should be noted that 
Middle Byzantine marble members are accumulated in the interior 
of the church. Their previous use is unknown but some of them are 
linked thematically and stylistically with the sculptures built in the 
walls of the faces. 


A. MEXIA: THE SYNTHESIS OF THE FACADES OF THE CHURCH OF ST JOHN AT KERIA 


minor differentiations, on five closure slabs (Figures 
9, 15-16)." The foliate cross motif dominates the two 
identical closure slabs on either side of the south 
window of the narthex (Figure 12), while a banded 
cross with independent motifs in the interstices of 
the arms decorates the same number of closure slabs 
(Figures 11, 16).‘° On the crownings of the closure slabs 
(Figure 14) and the piers (Figures 7-8) are decorative 
motifs that hold sway in the peninsula; checker- 
board," rotae sericae enclosing crosses, geometric and 
vegetal ornaments,’ double stems forming ellipses 
with addorsed half acanthus leaves in the interstices." 
Also common in Maniot sculpture are the rinceau with 
opposed palmettes,’’ the Greek crosses with acanthus- 
like leaves between the arms and the high relief solid 
bosses (Figure 14),° but also the champlevé circles 
enclosing curved lozenges inscribed with crosses with 
palmette-like arms (Figure 13).!° The representation 
of animals as filling motifs is likewise widespread.” 
Unusual in the region is the carefully-executed interlace 
decorating the colonnette capital incorporated in the 
west facade (Figure 17).77 Apart from a few champlevé 
spolia, the decoration on the members is executed in 
low relief. 


In terms of thematic repertoire and style, the closure 
slabs with the inscribed banded lozenge of the west 
face (nos. 12, 16-17), the crowning no. 2, and the 





1 Closure slabs nos. 12, 16-17, 27-28; identical are nos. 12 and 16, as 
well as nos. 27 and 28. For the dissemination of the subject in the Mani 
peninsula, see Drandakis 2002, 338; Militsi-Kechagia 2012, 116. 

” Closure slabs nos. 30-31. Noted as closest parallels are the closure 
slabs built into the walls of the church of St Nicholas at Mavrinitsa 
near the village Sotirianika (Kavvadia-Spondyli 1987-1988, 106-107 
[mention]) and a closure slab in the residence of the metropolitan 
of Kalamata (Anagnostakis 2010, 117 [figure]); analogous features are 
noted also in the closure slabs of the churches of St Peter and of St 
Nicholas at Megali Kastania (Drandakis 2002, 182, 183). 

‘5 Closure slabs nos. 15 and 29. We know of no exact parallels for 
closure slab no. 15 in Mani, even though the X-motif in the interstices 
of the arms of the cross is encountered in the region (Drandakis 2002, 
167, 213, 310-312). The decoration of no. 29 brings to mind closure 
slabs in the churches of St John at Mina and St George at Charia 
(Drandakis 2002, 199, 242, respectively). 

4 Crownings nos. 6 and 11, pier no. 22. For related examples, see 
Bouras and Bouras 2002, 536-537. 

5 Piers nos. 21, 23-24. For related examples, see Drandakis 2002, 27, 
45, 46, 52, 87, 109, 159-160, 199, 242; noteworthy is the similarity of 
pier no. 23 to members of the templon-screen of the church of St 
Theodore at Tsopakas (Drandakis 2002, 302-306). 

6 Crowning no. 2. For parallels, see Drandakis 2002, 21, 27, 31-33. 

7 Crowning no. 3. The most striking correspondences are seen in 
the epistyle of the church of ‘St Peter’ at Gardenitsa (Drandakis 2002, 
191). 

8 Part of epistyle no. 10. For analogous subjects on epistyles, see 
Drandakis 2002, 196, 251, 269-270, 315-317, 321. More correspondences 
are discerned on part of an epistyle built into the church of St 
Constantine at Lagia (unpublished). 

' Crowning no. 32. For parallels, see Militsi-Kechagia 2012, 115. 

*° There are tendrils terminating in the heads of snakes (no. 2) or 
birds (no. 32), eagle (no. 3), bird (no. 29) and bird combined with 
feline (no. 6). In general for the representation of animals in Maniot 
sculpture, see Drandakis 2002, 333-334, 335, 337, 338, 339, 341. 

1 Capital of a colonnette no. 1. Stylistically it could perhaps be 
associated with the epistyle built into the church of the Panagia 
at Nomia and 12th-century sculptures from the basilica at Tigani 
(Drandakis 2002, 253-254 and 290, no. 12 respectively). 
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pier no. 21, could be ascribed to the same templon- 
screen, constituting an ensemble representative of 
the art of the workshop of the local marble-carver 
Niketas, during the late eleventh century.” We would 
attribute, with reservations, the closure slab no. 29, the 
crowning no. 6 or also no. 11, perhaps the pier no. 24, 
to a templon-screen of the twelfth century.” The pairs 
of identical closure slabs on the north and south face 
of the narthex (nos. 27-28 and 30-31) obviously come 
from two corresponding templon-screens. Apart from 
distinguishing these individual unities, it is difficult 
to venture suggestions as to the initial or at least the 
previous use of the reliefs. 


Overall, the Byzantine sculptures incorporated in the 
walls of the St John church cleave to the prevailing 
trends of Maniot sculpture of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, offering a representative picture of the 
output of the local marble-carving workshops that 
were flourishing in this period, and of the skill of the 
marble-workers. 


The few, 12 in all, Late Hellenistic/Roman and 
Early Byzantine sculptures that are included in this 
‘exhibition’ of Byzantine reliefs are architectural 
and functional members, and three relief plaques.” 
Outstanding is the Late Hellenistic temple-shaped 
funerary relief of large dimensions (no. 20), represented 
on which are two pairs of male and female figures in 
gesture of handshake, identified by inscriptions (Figure 
19).° This is a local work which imitates a grave relief 
of exquisite art, from Asia Minor or Cyclades, which 
had been incorporated in the Byzantine church of the 
Asomatos (Incorporeal One), a short distance from the 
church of St John.”* Of interest too are the two smaller 
Roman reliefs (nos. 18-19) with representation of a 
child with a dog and of a horseman-hunter, respectively 
(Figures 16, 18).””? The provenance of the spolia should be 





2 Cf. the templon-screen of the churches of St George at Mpriki, of 
Sts Theodore at Kafiona, of St Philip at Ano Poula (Drandakis 2002, 
21-24, 25-29 and 30-36 respectively). The cornice above the lintel of 
the west doorway, for which see below n. 34, could be linked with this 
ensemble. It should be remembered that the epistyle of the prothesis 
in the interior of the church has also been attributed to the same 
workshop (see above n. 9). 

3 Cf. the templon-screen of the church of St John at Mina (Drandakis 
2002, 191-200). Part of the epistyle that has been re-used as lintel of 
the south doorway, for which see below n. 33, could also be correlated 
with this templon-screen. 

4 Zavvou and Themos (2001-2004, 217) refer to a further two 
inscriptions, but we were unable to locate these. Iam most grateful to 
my colleague G. Doulfis for his essential assistance in identifying and 
dating the specific members. 

5 The relief was stolen in 1997 but was recovered, and is now housed 
in the Gytheio Archaeological Collection. 

6 The Asomatos relief is dated to the second half of the 2nd century 
BC and carries an incised memento of probably Byzantine times 
(Delivorrias 1968, 119-120; Papaefthimiou 1992, 74-84, 160-161; 
Moschou-Tsiomi 2010-2011, 283-285); it was removed from the wall in 
1968, for its protection, and is exhibited in the Sparta Archaeological 
Museum. For the church of the Asomatos, see Mexia 2011, vol. 1, 280, 
vol, 2, 119-121. 

7 No. 19 was stolen in 1997. 
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sought among the settlement centres of Late Antiquity 
in the Tainaron peninsula, with Kainepolis the most 
flourishing and closest city to Keria in that period.” 


The architectural solutions and forms in the basic 
shapes of the synthesis established in churches of 
the same type in Greece are adopted on the faces of 
the church of St John.” The proportions, following 
the articulation of the building’s volumes, are not 
particularly high and the horizontal arrangement 
is stressed. The built-in sculptures are of great 
importance in enhancing the surfaces, with the 
craftsmen using to advantage in parallel the variety 
and the natural polychromy of the construction 
materials and the pointing. 


The masonry on the east face is cloisonné, while on 
the rest of the sides it is pseudo-cloisonné, with the 
pointing masking any flaws. The octagonal drum of 
the dome reproduces the simplified variation of the 
‘Athenian type’, which was widespread in Middle 
Byzantine Mani, with four windows on the axes and 
four blind arches on the diagonal sides, and is covered 
with coats of plaster, which impede the possibility of 
observations. Decorative brickwork is not observed, 
but built-in glazed bowls are abundant, decorating the 
lunettes of the blind arches of the dome and the west 
gable, or projecting against a single brick ground on 
the gables of the lateral arms of the cross, a triangular 
scheme that is repeated on the north face of the 
narthex.*° 


The number and the manner of arrangement of 
the marble spolia on the surfaces lead to important 
differences between the faces of the monument. The 
sculptures, whether intact members or fragments, 
have not been reworked or added to; their new position 
is not homologous to their initial use, which remains 
clearly visible, even though many pieces have been 
repositioned inverted by 90° or 180°, in the artisans’ 
effort not to disturb the courses and, by extension, the 
symmetry of the wall surfaces. 


Characteristic of the east side of the church is a strict 
austerity (Figure 5). The three three-sided apses of the 
sanctuary, the middle one of which is quite massive, 
dominate. There are no spolia, or indeed any decorative 
elements, here.*! The cloisonné masonry is variegated 
only by the double-light window of the middle conch 
and the single-light windows in the lateral conches, 
with their brick arches. 





8 For the settlement pattern in the peninsula in Late Antiquity, see 
offhand Moschou 2004, 30-32. 

*° In general for the articulation of the faces of cross-in-square 
churches in Greece, see Bouras and Bouras 2002, 381 ff. 

0 Velenis 1984, vol. 1, 270. With initially 21 ceramic bowls, the 
church stands out among the monuments of Mesa Mani. 

>! Possible exception is a ceramic bowl in the lunette of the double- 
light window of the middle apse. 
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Clarity and balance distinguish the articulation of the 
north facade, with the interest concentrated on the 
gable of the cross arm (Figures 4, 6). The oblong parts 
of templon-screen piers, which are developed in two 
continuous courses on either side of the axial two-light 
window, are combined with the brick-framed glazed 
bowls at the apex of the gable, but also the two built-in 
bases of perirrhanteria lower down, in an arrangement 
displaying strident alternations in colours and shapes, 
yet simultaneously symmetrical. Unifying element 
of the synthesis are the rotae sericae decorating the 
piers. This scheme, slightly varied, is applied also in the 
single-lobed window of the narthex, which is framed by 
two identical closure slabs and crowned by a triangular 
arrangement of ceramic bowls, which are a second focal 
point (Figure 9). 


The incorporated members in the south wall are 
limited to two very similar closure slabs which 
enhance the single-light window of the narthex, 
placed symmetrically on either side of it, repeating in 
simplified form - as the glazed bowls are absent - the 
corresponding composition on the north wall (Figures 
3, 12). A further two sculptures are encountered, 
probably in random positions. The doorway on the 
axis of the gable, below the double-light window, 
plays a significant role in the synthesis. Re-used in the 
lintel and the lunette of its relieving arch are Middle 
Byzantine marbles that enliven the facade, offsetting 
its few built-in sculptures (Figure 10).*> The absence of 
reliefs from the gable could be related to the porch, for 
which provision had probably been made in the space, 
judging by the brackets impacted in the wall on either 
side of the entrance, and which impeded direct visual 
contact with the overlying surface. 


In contrast to the other sides, the west one has the most 
extravagant articulation with the greatest number of 
incorporated spolia, revealing the creator’s intention 
of giving it particular meaning and promoting it as the 
main axis of access (Figures 2, 14-16). The architectural 
ensemble of the doorway dominates and organizes 
the synthesis, emphasizing the axis of symmetry. It is 
not known whether a porch, for which provision was 
made - as attested by the brackets impacted in the wall 
on either side of the doorway - was ever built, as it 
would have marred the aesthetic effect of the synthesis 
by obscuring some of the incorporated sculptures. 





* The symmetrical framing of openings with closure slabs is known 
in Late Byzantine churches and in monuments of the Ottoman period 
(Bouras and Bouras 2002, 475-476). The closest local parallels are 
encountered in the church of the Dormition of the Virgin at Megali 
Kastania, a Late Byzantine monument, as well as in the more recent 
church of St John at Kounos (Drandakis 2002, 310 and 52 respectively). 
3 Bouras and Bouras 2002, 186, fig. 204, 187; Bouras 2008, 471-472. 
This is part of a two-zone inscribed epistyle of a templon-screen, 
which is decorated with subjects familiar in Maniot sculpture, and a 
partition, initially probably a closure slab with original pierced-work 
geometric decoration; the pieces are dated to the 12th century. Today 
the doorway has been turned into a window. 


A. MEXIA: THE SYNTHESIS OF THE FACADES OF THE CHURCH OF ST JOHN AT KERIA 


Whatever the case, its existence, as well as the presence 
of the corresponding porch on the south doorway, can 
only be confirmed by excavation. The jambs of the 
doorway comprise whole marble members, without 
obvious decoration. An epistyle, possibly of Roman 
date, has been used as the lintel and above this a 
shorter cornice, while there is a partition in the lunette 
of the relieving arch.* The most notable figural reliefs, 
of Late Hellenistic/Roman date, are placed in the most 
conspicuous position, on either side of the portal 
jambs.® The rest of the sculptures incorporated in 
the masonry are developed in the courses intervening 
between the lintel and the sill of the single-light window 
at the apex of the gable. Indeed, as diverse Byzantine 
reliefs are intermixed with Roman and Early Byzantine 
members of many forms, as well as marble ashlars and 
members without obvious decoration in intervening 
spaces, the element of picturesque irregularity prevails. 
The variety of colour is heightened by the glazed bowls 
that are interpolated between the sculptures on either 
side of the sill of the axial window and frame its brick 
arch. 


The large number, the observed iconographic 
and stylistic affinity between individual groups of 
sculptures, and their arrangement on the surfaces 
indicate that the choice of pieces was not due to 
isolated or chance collection, but must have been made 
from an assemblage of marble spolia that had probably 
been created in the area, given the documented local 
provenance of the members.* It is also clear that their 
incorporation in the faces of the church is the result 
of planning, aimed at creating a new architectural 
synthesis and enhancing the building’s aspect. 


The building team employed to implement the 
architect’s designs made use of the available local 
materials and applied local methods of construction, 
drawing selectively from then current architectural 
trends with regard to issues of form and structure. The 
articulation of the external surfaces of the church is 
distinguished by an excessive disposition for variety 
and polychromy, but with several simplifications, 
ineptitudes and improvisations, while refinement and 
precision are lacking. 


Enlightening is the comparison with other 
contemporary ecclesiastical monuments in Southern 
Greece, where sculptures incorporated in walls 





*4 The decoration of the cornice is widespread in Mani, while for the 
partition, of a homologous initial use, there are no known exact 
parallels, even though the individual subjects are usual; the sculptures 
are dated possibly to the 11th and the 12th century, respectively. In 
the view of Bouras and Bouras (2002, 427), the partition perhaps dates 
to the 13th century. 

> For this usual practice, see Papalexandrou 2010, 8. 

°6 Cf, Papalexandrou 2010, 6. For the transport of spolia generally, see 
Ousterhout 2008, 142-145. It is known, moreover, that in the 13th 
century marble architectural members were an object of commercial 
transactions (Laiou 1982, 15-16). 
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are included among the expressive means of the 
architectural synthesis. In the church of the Dormition 
of the Virgin at Merbaka in the Argolid and the 
katholikon of the Blacherna monastery at Clarenza 
in Elis, two of the most important monuments of the 
crusader Morea, which are linked most probably with 
Latin colonists, the precision and care characteristic 
of the construction and the articulation of the faces 
is observed also in the incorporation of the marble 
spolia in the surfaces.*’ Symmetry, care and a decorative 
disposition are ascertained also in the arrangement of 
the spolia on the sides of the church of St Demetrios at 
Mystras, which was built as new seat of the metropolis 
of Lacedaemonia, after the handing over of the burg to 
the Byzantines.* 


On the contrary, in the church of St John the element 
of picturesque haphazardness dominates, combined 
with a latent concern for symmetry and balance, in 
a synthesis that condenses the preferences of the 
architect, as well as the technical skills of the team of, 
most probably, local artisans, which carried out the 
project. 


Beyond its significance as an architectural creation, the 
church of St John is a tangible historical testimony of 
its place and time, of the socio-economic and cultural 
reality within which it came into being. By approaching 
this dimension, it is possible to decipher, to a degree, the 
intentions and the ambitions of its donor, the inquiries 
of the people to whom the monument was addressed 
and for whom it was intended. The sculptures built into 
the walls, as dominant element of the architectural 
synthesis, offer the basic interpretative tool in this 
direction. 


Leaving aside parameters relating to the availability of 
the material and practical matters of construction, it is 
clear that the re-use of marble members is not indicative 
of economic difficulty and decline, but, to the contrary, 
it generates a sense of power and magnificence, adding 
prestige and fame to the monument. 





7 Papalexandrou 2013, 28-39. Between the churches of St John and 
Blacherna, there are few commonalities in the use of incorporated 
spolia; these concern the preponderance of Byzantine reliefs, as well 
as the symmetrical framing of openings with closure slabs, some of 
which in fact have the same decorative motif, interlace with lozenge 
inscribed in a rectangle. A noteworthy detail is the sundial incised on 
an ashlar of the south face of St John, which refers to corresponding 
inset members in the two Peloponnesian monuments. 

°8 Papalexandrou 2013, 44-47. The marble members on either side 
of the double-light window in the east part of the clerestory of the 
church of St Demetrios recall the corresponding arrangement in the 
church of St John. Analogous principles govern the development 
of the architectural members incorporated in the surfaces of 
the Virgin Gorgoepekoos church in Athens, unique example of 
a church made entirely of spolia, which does not, of course, offer 
itself for comparisons (Maguire 1994; Saradi 1997, 406-409, 414-416; 
Papalexandrou 2003, 57-60; Kiilerich 2005; Papalexandrou 2010, 
5-7); the dating of the church to the late 12th, perhaps also the 13th 
century, is generally accepted. 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


The Middle Byzantine sculptures, dispersed on the 
north, south and west sides of the church, are the most 
numerous, attracting interest by virtue of their rich 
relief decoration, while their original use, in templon- 
screens, would have been absolutely clear for the people 
of the period. Products of the flourishing marble- 
carving workshops of Mani during the two previous 
centuries, they recall the long tradition in marble crafts 
and point out the historical continuity of the place, as 
well as the good taste of the local society in a period, 
after Frankish rule, when marble-carving was rather on 
the wane, as documented by the drastic reduction in the 
number of surviving marble members and the resort 
to the re-use of earlier material. So, in combination 
with purely aesthetic reasons, the Middle Byzantine 
reliefs reveal thirteenth-century man’s perception 
and ‘memory’ of his recent past, his admiration and 
perhaps nostalgia for its achievements, that is, they are 
‘heirlooms’, works charged with particular emotional 
value.*° 


The Roman and Early Byzantine spolia, concentrated 
- with few exceptions - on the west facade of the 
church, as tangible samples of the more remote past 
document the long historical course of the place. Most 
probably readable only as shapes, they are interpreted 
mainly in aesthetic terms, without their re-use echoing 
classicizing intentions. Even for the three pictorial 
reliefs, the original use of which had presumably 
been forgotten by the thirteenth century, there does 
not appear to be, in the present phase, an obvious 
symbolic or apotropaic dimension, nor a Christian re- 
interpretation of them." The temple-shaped grave 
relief (no. 20), the most conspicuous of these, as it 
was placed - albeit upside down - on the south jamb 
of the west doorway (Figure 19), is of interest because 
of its size and clearly discernible representation, as 
confirmed by the testimony of Cyriacus of Ancona, who 
described and drew it in October 1447.” The traveller’s 
observation that the ‘ancient altar’, as he interprets 
the piece, was placed in the church by the inhabitants 
for its adornment, which gives aesthetic reasons for 
the new use of the relief, however much it should be 
treated with caution as his personal appraisal or at least 
a view of his contemporaries, nonetheless has its value. 


So, as a whole, the incorporated sculptures direct 
towards the resynthesis of the past, mainly the recent 





°° The re-use in a church of members that are not much earlier than 
this is mentioned by Curéié (2010, 413-414). 

‘© Cf. Bouras and Bouras 2002, 479; Papalexandrou 2013, 39. For an 
interpretative approach to the re-use of marble members, with 
emphasis on the concept of memory, see Papalexandrou 2003. 

‘1 For the issue, see Saradi 1997, 403-404, 409-416; Papalexandrou 
2003, 61-62. 

*2 Cyriac of Ancona, Later Travels, 312-313, pl. V (Book V, chapter 
26). It is noted that the traveller makes no mention of the rest of the 
sculptures adorning the faces of the church. For Cyriacus of Ancona 
and his travels in the Eastern Mediterranean, see Saradi 2012, 178- 
194, especially 184, for the Keria sculpture, and lately Chatzidakis 
2017, especially 218, for the Keria relief. 
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past, since the Byzantine spolia are in the majority, 
promoting the church of St John as fiduciary of the 
memory of the local society and as reference point, that 
is, a landmark. It is a building inextricably linked with 
the locus, a building composed of pieces of its history, 
which are incorporated into a new synthesis and given 
new signification. Two hundred years or so later, the 
local people lead the traveller Cyriacus of Ancona to 
this monument, as it is the only one which has been 
etched in the collective memory as a ‘sight’. 


The correlation with the topographical and historical 
data, as well as with the ideological clime of the period 
when St John was built, adds a further dimension to 
the clear intention of projection and the triumphal 
character which the organization of its faces reflects. 
The church, in the southwest part of the peninsula, 
is built at the edge of a hillock, in a commanding 
position inside a wider area with a remarkable density 
of thirteenth-century monuments, and therefore a 
thriving population. In this period Mani was at the 
heart of the Empire’s struggles to expand its authority 
and power in the Peloponnese; the episcopal see of 
Maine is reinstated and ceded to the newly-promoted 
metropolis of Monemvasia.“ The resistance of the 
population, which led to the overthrow and expulsion 
of the heterodox conquerors, and the triumph of the 
recent Christian past, could be the narrative of the 
incorporated sculptures and the church as a whole, 
with the reconstitution of this past being the obvious 
aim of both the state and the ecclesiastical authority 
of the period. The concept of superiority, religious 
and cultural, which the building emits, points out its 
emblematic role, even though written testimonies that 
would shed further light on its purpose and function 
are unfortunately lacking. 


Although the quality of the architecture of St John at 
Keria is not comparable to that of Middle Byzantine 
Maniot monuments, the choice of architectural type, 
the scale, the extravagant articulation of the faces, as 
well as of the internal liturgical space, all point to an 
ambitious donation with clear intentions of making 
an impression.“ In the eyes of today’s researchers, 
the monument is an ‘exhibition’ of Maniot sculpture, 
for the people of the period it was an ‘ark’ not only 
preserving their nostalgia for the illustrious past, but 
also proclaiming their view of the present and, perhaps, 
their ambitions for the future. 





3 Tt is characteristic that the locals do not take Cyriacus to the 
neighbouring church of the Asomatos, where built into the wall in the 
same position and in exactly the same way is an analogous temple- 
shaped grave relief, indeed of better art. See also, above n. 26. 

“4 See in general, Zakythinos 1975, vol. 1, 13-77, vol. 2, 270-279. 

45 The care taken to create an elaborate interior, of course with the 
available materials and means of the period, is attested inter alia by 
the marble floor and the marble spolia in the templon-screen, as well 
as by the fragmentarily preserved painted decoration. For the marble 
floor, see lately, Pinatsi 2018, 480-481. 


A. MEXIA: THE SYNTHESIS OF THE FACADES OF THE CHURCH OF ST JOHN AT KERIA 





Figure 2. The west facade of the church; the numbers refer to the catalogue of marble spolia built 
into the walls in the Appendix (© Ephorate of Antiquities of Laconia). 


Appendix 
Catalogue of marble spolia built into the walls” 


West face (Figure 2) 
Course at the level of the sill of single-light window 


1. Colonnette capital (Figure 17) 

Below a narrow plain band, a figure-eight interlace 
of tripartite band forms five knots; interpolated in its 
upper part is a smaller three-banded interlace with 
four knots in cruciform arrangement. 

Second half of 12th century. 


2. Crowning of closure slab (Figure 14) 

Two champlevé stems terminating in horned snake 
heads form elliptical panels; broad half-leaves of 
acanthus, confronted or addorsed, cover the inside of 
the ellipses and the spaces on either side of the stems. 
Last quarter of 11th century. 





‘© The members built into the later belfry are not included. The 
sculptures, most of them unpublished, preserve intact their visible 
main face, unless noted otherwise. The measurements, where given, 
are of the visible part of the members. 
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3. Crowning of closure slab (Figure 14) 

On a rough ground, champlevé stem with opposed 
broad many-leaved palmettes, projected in the middle 
of which is an eagle in frontal pose with head turned 
left, framed by a stalk with bunch of grapes and a palm 
branch. 

Most probably 12th century. 


Course at the base of the gable 
4. Most probably a column base (Figure 14) 


5. Base of a table support with low legs at the corners, 
visible is the back surface (Figure 14) 


6. Crowning of closure slab (Figure 14) 

In the middle, inside a circle, a quatrefoil rosette with 
tiny trefoils between and on the inside of its leaves, and 
on either side, a bird and a feline in intense motion; 
ground filled with checkerboard pattern forming Greek 
crosses. 

12th century. 


Ev Lopin UaOnTEVOAVTES 


_ | 





Figure 3. The south facade of the church; the numbers refer to the catalogue of marble spolia 
built into the walls in the Appendix (© Ephorate of Antiquities of Laconia, Th. Rigou). 





Figure 4. The north facade of the church; the numbers refer to the catalogue of marble spolia 
built into the walls in the Appendix (© A. Mexia). 
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A. MEXIA: THE SYNTHESIS OF THE FACADES OF THE CHURCH OF ST JOHN AT KERIA 


Figure 5. The east 
facade of the church 
(© A. Mexia). 





7. Ionic column capital of local production (Figure 
14) 

Dim.: L. 55 cm, overall H. 18 cm. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Publication: Bruno et al. 2002, 36, 37, 39, 45. 


8. Ionic column capital of local production (Figure 
14) 

Dim: L. 50 cm, W. 39 cm. 

Early Byzantine period. 

Publication: Bruno et al. 2002, 36, 37, 39, 40, 45. 


9. Ionic column capital of local production (Figure 
14) 





Figure 6. The gable of 
the north cross arm 
(© Ephorate of 
Antiquities of Laconia, 
Th. Rigou). 


Dim.: L. 44 cm, overall H. 16 cm. 
Early Byzantine period. 
Publication: Bruno et al. 2002, 36, 37, 39-40, 45. 


Course at the level of the keystone of the relieving arch of the 
doorway 


10. Part of an epistyle, broken right and left (Figure 
14) 

Below a narrow plain band, three Greek crosses with 
pairs of addorsed acanthus-like palmettes in the 
interstices of the arms, as well as two solid high-relief 
bosses, decorated with a cross, the arms of which end 
in trefoils and interlace with small cross at its centre. 
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Figure 8. Piers (nos. 22, 24) and base 
of a perirrhanterion (no. 26) built 
into the north gable of the church 
(courtesy of E. Eleftheriou). 


12th century. 
Publication: Bouras and Bouras 2002, 187, 549, fig. 
549a. 


11. Crowning of closure slab (Figure 14) 
Checkerboard pattern covers the entire bevelled 
surface. 

12th century. 


Uppermost course of the corner bays 


12. Closure slab (Figure 15) 

Dim.: 81.5 x 52 cm. 

Interlace of knotted tripartite band, wider in the 
middle, forms a lozenge with Maltese cross at its centre, 
inscribed in a rectangle; in the circles formed in the 
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Figure 7. Piers (nos. 21, 23) and base 
of a perirrhanterion (no. 25) built 
into the north gable of the church 
(courtesy of E. Eleftheriou). 





corners of the rectangle, six-rayed stellar ornament 
and whirls. 
11th-12th century. 


13. Part of an epistyle, broken left and upper right, 
chipped on the front (Figure 15) 

Four successive bands. 

Roman period. 


14. Base of a table support, with low legs at the 
corners, the back surface visible (Figure 16) 


15. Closure slab, broken heightwise (Figure 16) 

Dim.: 77 x 52 cm. 

Within a rectangle, a large banded cross with expanding 
ends; in two of the panels formed between the arms 





Figure 9. Part of the 
north facade of the 
narthex, with the 
closure slabs nos. 27 
and 28 (© A. Mexia). 


an X-motif with acanthus leaves between its arms; in 
the other two panels, partly preserved, the subject is 
difficult to decipher. 

12th century. 


16. Closure slab, chipped at the corners (Figure 
16) 

Dim.: 81 x 51 cm. 

Identical to closure slab no. 12. 
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Figure 10. The lintel 
and the lunette of the 
relieving arch of the 
south doorway of the 
church (© A. Mexia). 


Course at the level of the springing of the relieving arch of the 
doorway 


17. Closure slab (Figure 15) 

Dim.: 73-74 x 40 cm. 

Decoration similar to that of closure slabs nos. 12 and 
16, adapted to the smaller dimensions of the piece, 
omitting the circles in the corners of the rectangle and 
with small cross with rounded arms inside the lozenge. 
11th-12th century. 
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Figure 11. Closure slab (no. 29) 
built into the south facade 
of the church (© A. Mexia). 


Figure 12. The single-light window 

in the south facade of the narthex, 

framed by the closure slabs nos. 30 

and 31 (© Ephorate of Antiquities of 
Laconia). 


18. Part of a grave relief, broken above, extensive — Course at about the middle of the jambs of the doorway 
wear on the relief subject (Figure 16) 

Dim.: approximately 48 x 31 cm. 19. Part of a relief plaque, broken round the edge, 
Full-bodied frontal figure, dressed in himation, probably _ yo longer in situ, as it has been stolen (Figure 18) 

of a child, accompanied by a dog. Barely-discernible — Fynerary or dedicatory relief with representation of a 


inscription at the level of the head. horseman-hunter, holding a round shield; below the 
Roman period. horse stands a hound, in front of which is a snake. 
Publication: Bruno et al. 2002, 45. Roman period. 


Publication: Delivorrias 1968, 120. 
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Figure 13. Crowning of closure 
slab (no. 32) built into the south 
facade of the narthex 
(© A. Mexia). 





20. Grave relief, no longer in situ but kept in the 
Gytheio Archaeological Collection (Figure 19) 

Dim: 95 x 58.2 x 11 cm. 

Temple-shaped relief with two pairs of male and 
female figures in handshake, identified by inscription: 
«KadAikpatidac, Topyidac, AgeAta, Niko Xatpete». 
Late Hellenistic period. 

Publications: Delivorrias 1968, 119; Strocka 1985, 287- 
288; Papaefthimiou 1992, 84, 123, n. 34; Moschou-Tsiomi 
2010-2011, 282-283. 


North face (Figure 4) 
Course at the level of the springing of the surrounding arch of 
the double-light window 
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Figure 14. The gable 
of the west cross arm 
(© A. Mexia). 
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21. Pier of a templon-screen, integral with a jamb of 
a bema door, broken at one end (Figure 7) 

Rotae sericae enclosing stellar motifs, whirls, Maltese 
cross and rosette; trefoils in the triangular spaces 
between the roundels. 

11th-12th century. 


22. Pier of a templon-screen, broken at one end 
(Figure 8) 

Checkerboard pattern covers almost the entire 
surface. 

12th century. 


Course at about the middle of the jambs of the double-light 
window 
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Figure 15. Part of the west 
facade of the church, north of 
the doorway. Visible are the 
sculptures nos. 12, 13 and 17 
(© A. Mexia). 
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Figure 16.Partofthe [is = odewnatetea |S cs. 4 Ley 36; yi 
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church, south of the 
doorway. Visible are 
the sculptures nos. 14, 
15,16 and 18 
(© A. Mexia). 


23. Pier of a templon-screen preserving part of the —_24, Pier of a templon-screen (Figure 8) 
integral colonnette (Figure 7) Rotae sericae enclosing stellar motif, whirls, multi- 
Three rotae sericae with protuberance on either side _petalled rosettes with semicircular or lanceolate petals, 


of the connecting knots, enclosing whirl, six-rayed Maltese cross, palmette, Solomon’s knot; triangular 
stellar ornament and Solomon’s knot. On the upper _ protuberances on either side of the knots. 


part of the pier, inside a rectangular frame defined 41 th-12th century. 

below by a band with bead-and-reel, a Latin cross 

executed with cording; from its base sprout two Course at the base of the gable 
confronted acanthus-like half-palmettes, covering 

the lower panels. At the transition from the pier to _—25. Base of a perirrhanterion (Figure 7) 
the octagonal colonnette are fusiform elements of 

‘amygdaloid’ form. 26. Base of a perirrhanterion (Figure 8) 


12th century. 
Jambs of single-light window of the narthex 
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Figure 17. Colonnette capital 
(no. 1) built into the west 
gable of the church 
(© A. Mexia). 





27. Closure slab, worn on the relief surface (Figure 
9) 

Decoration similar to that of closure slab no. 17, differing 
in that the interlace is formed with a quadruple band 
and there are stellar ornaments in all the corner panels. 
Barely legible inscription (?) along the upper part of the 
undecorated frame. 

11th-12th century. 


28. Closure slab, worn on the relief surface (Figure 9) 
Dim.: 42 x 73.5 cm. 

Identical to closure slab no. 27, without any discernible 
traces of an inscription. 
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Figure 18. Relief plaque with 
representation of a horseman-hunter 
(no. 19) (© Ephorate of Antiquities of 

Laconia). 


South face (Figure 3) 
Southeast corner bay, course at about the middle of the jambs 
of the doorway 


29. Closure slab, broken in its lower part, chipped 
on the frame and the relief subject (Figure 11) 

Dim.: 55 x 44 cm. 

Banded cross with expanding ends and a circle of tri- 
partite band and four tiny discs at the intersection of its 
arms; in the upper interstices a bird and a Maltese cross; 
bottom right, possibly a stellar ornament inside a circle. 
12th century. 

Publication: Bouras and Bouras 2002, 186, fig. 205. 
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Jambs of single-light window - now blocked - of the narthex 


30. Closure slab (Figure 12) 

Dim.: 88.5 x 63 cm. 

Large foliate cross with two half-leaves of acanthus 
covering and spreading beyond the space below the 
horizontal arm, framed by two stems which follow the 
lyre-like arrangement of the half-leaves and terminate 
in stellar ornament and cross; stellar ornament and 
cross inside a circular interlace with two knots repeated 
in the upper panels. 

12th century. 

Publications: Bouras and Bouras 2002, 187; Vandi 2002, 
123, fig. 31. 


31. Closure slab, chipped on lower corners (Figure 
12) 

Dim.: 90 x 61.5 cm. 

Identical to slab no. 30. 


Uppermost course of south bay of narthex 


32. Crowning of closure slab (Figure 13) 

Champlevé tangential circles ending in bird heads, 
enclosing curved lozenges with inscribed crosses with 
palmette-like arms. 

12th century. 
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Summary 


H oVvOe0y Twv OWewv TOV vaov Tov Aylov Iwavvy otnv KEpta tyc 
Méoa Mavic. O poAoc TWV EVTOLYLOHEVWV LAPLAPLVWV HEAWV 


O tpovAatog otaupoelons EYYEYPALYEVOS vadc TOU 
Ayiov Iwavvn otnv Képia tng Méoa Mavno anotedei, 
ue Boon tyv KAipaka, TOV 1O1laiTEPA TOVIOUEVO KATH 
unkoc a&fova kat th didmtAaon TWV OWEWV TOV, Eva amd 
ta emiBAntiKotepa olKOdSOUNUATA THS XEpoovNoov. H 
avEeyEpon Tou tonoVEtEttat oto B’ p10 Tov 130u alwva, 
ue Baon emtAoyéc oe Cytnata Sours Kal wopPoAoyiac, 
OAAG KOL TOV AMOOMAGUATIKK GWCOUEVO ypamto 
d1AKOGLO. 


Kuptapyo yVWploua TNS apXITEKTOVIKN|S GUVOECNS TOU 
uvnpeiou amoteAovv ta moAvapiOua EvTOLXIOUEVa 
uapudpiva wéAn mov ToiKiAAovv ty Bopeta, TH voTLa 
Kat Katecoynv ty dutiKn MAEvVpa Tov. To ElKAOTIKO 
OTOTEAEGUA TOV TPOKUMTEL AMO THV EVOWUATWON OTIC 
OWEIG AVTOV Tov ovvdAoU yAUTITWV, ETEPOKANTOV WC 
TIPOC TO ELd0C KA TH XPOVOAOYNON, GUVLOTA KaIVOTOULO 
OTH Yavidtikn vaodopia. LuyKeKplveva, 32 yAuntda, 
PWHAIKWV, TpWwTtoBUGavtivwy Kat pwEoobuCavtIvwv 
XPOVWV, HE EU@avr TOV SIAKOGUO TOUG, AVANTVGOOVTAL 
KUPIWC OTIC METWHATIKES ETIMAVELES TOU PdpELOV Kal 
OUTLKOV OTAUPIKOD OKEAOUC KAI MAPATAGOOVTAL WC E1d0C 
Cwpopou TMEPIWETpIKa Tov vapOnka, UE aCloonuEtwtn 
THV ATOVOLA TOUS ATO THY AVaTOAIKH OWN. 


H TAELOVOTNTO TWV EVTOLXIGHEVWV YAUTITWV TPOEPXETAL 
amo ueoobulavtivatéumAa.TapéAn avtaaKoAovBovvtic 
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ETLIKPATOVOEC TAOEIC TNS UAVIATIKNS YAUTTIKNC Tou 110U 
KQ1 120V AIWVA, TPOGMEPOVTAC LULA AVTIMPOOWMEVTIKH 
ELKOVA TNS MAPAYWYNS TWV AKUAIWV KATA THV TEpiodo 
QUT TOMIKWV EpyaoTnpiwv wapyapoyAuATIKhS Kal 
tng SECloTEXVias TWV UAPUApOTEXVITWV. Ta EevaplOua, 
12 ovvoAikd, votepoeAAnviotikd/pwuatkad Kal 
Tpwtobulavtiva yAURTA MoV EVTAGGOVTAL OE AUT THV 
«EKBEon» PuCavtivwv avayAV@wv Elval APYITEKTOVIKK 
Kat Agitovpyikd yEeAN Kal TpEIG avayAUMEs TAdKES. 
Fexwpifel to wpeydAwv diaotdoewv, vadcxnuo, 
ETITUUBLO avayAU@O VOTEPOEAANVLOTIKWV XYPOVWV, OTO 
omolo EikoviCovtat dU0 Cevyn AVOPIKWV KA YUVOIKELWV 
HOPPWV GE XELPAIPia, TAVTICOLEVO LE ETLLYPAGES. 


O apiOudc Kal o tTpdMOG S1dtaENS TWV YLAPUaPIVWV 
UEAWV OTIC EMIMAVELEC TOV VaoU OdnNyoUV OE 
OnuavtiKkécs dtapopomoinoeic petagd twv dWEwv. 
Xtn Popera OWN TO EVOLAPEPOV ETIKEVTPWVETAL OTHV 
QETWHATIKN EMLMPAVELA TOU OTAUPIKOU oKEAOUG, OTOU 
ta yAunta ovvdoudCovtal WE TA EMUAAWUEVA OKUGIA, 
oe ula didtaén ue Evtovec evahAayes OTO YPWUa Ka 
TAX OXNPATA KAL TAVTOXPOVa oUUETPIKY. EAa@pwe 
TApAaAAAYHEVO TO GYNUA AUTO EMAPYOCETOL KO OTO 
uovodAoBo mapabupo tov vapOnka, mou TAaloIWvETAaL 
amd SVO TavopolotuTa OwWPaKIA KOL EMLOTEMETAL 
UE OKUMIA OE TPLYWVIKY SidTacNH, OVVIOTWVTAS Eva 
SEUTEPO ONUEIO avadelcne. 


A. MEXIA: THE SYNTHESIS OF THE FACADES OF THE CHURCH OF ST JOHN AT KERIA 


XT votia MAEVPA Ta EVTOLXIoUEVa WEAN TEplopiCovtat 
Ge OVO OuOLa BWPEAKIA TOU avadelKVUOUV TO LOVOAOBo 
Tapa8vupo tov vapOnKka, evw dvo akon avayAvon 
amavtovv o€ tuxaies pdAAov BéoEIc. LNUavtiKo 
ovvOet1KO poAo avadaubaver n OUpa, otov aCova THC 
QETWHOTIKNIC EMIPAVELAG, HE EMAVAXpNolmomompEeva 
uapudpiva uecobuCavtiva yAumta oto avw@Al Kat 
To TUUMAaAVO TOU avaKovg@iotiKo tOgov THC TOV 
euTtAoutiCovy Thv own. 


Tnv tio TANOwpiKn diamAaon Mapovoldder n SuTIKH 
TtAEUpa, KABWS CUYKEVTPWVEL TOV LEyaAUTEPO ap1OUO 
EVTOLXIOMEVWV HEAWV, aTOKaAUTTOVTaS THV Tpd8ECN 
Tov dnulovpyov va THs TpocdWoEl 1O1AiTEPO VONUO 
KL va THV avadetger Wo KUPLO aCova MpoomeAaons. 
To QpxXITEKTOVIKO oUVoAO tho BUpac KUpIapyEt 
KQL Opyavwver Ty ovvOEon, WE Ta MIo aéidAoya, 
ELKOVLOTIKG, votEpoeAANviotikd/pwuatkd avayAvea 
Va TOTMOBETOUVTAL EKATEPWHEV TWV oTABUWV THs. Ta 
UIOAOINA EVTOLXIOMEVa YAUTITA AVANTVGCOVTAL OTOUG 
dduouc Tou yEooAaBovv avduEeca oto umepBUPO Kal 
TyHv Todid tov yovdAokov mapabUpou otnv Kopuveny 
TNS METWHATIKNC ETIMavElac. MaAlota, KaBWS TolKiAa 
Buavtiva avoyAv@a avapetyvvovtar pe TOoADUOpE@a 
pwWuaKa Kal TpwtobuGavtiva uéeAN, UMEPIOXVEL TO 
OTOLXELO TNS YPAMIKNC AKAVOVIOTIAC. 


O peycAoc apOudc, n ELKOVOYpAGIKN N KA1 TEXVOTPOTIIKN) 
OVYYEVELA TOU TAPATNPEITAL AVAYEGA OE EMILEPOUG 
ouddec yAUMTWV Kal N SIdTAEN TOUS OTIC EMIPAVELEC 
KaTAasELKVVOUV OTL N EMlAoyN tous dev ogetAEeTat 
GE HEUOVWHEVN 1 TUxata meplovAAoyyH Kal Etval 
aTOTEAEGUA CXESLIAGOU, HE GTOXO TH SNULOUPYia PLAC 
VEAC APXITEKTOVIKTIG oVVOEONS Ka THY avddelén TOU 
Ktnpiov. To oikodoulko ovuvepyeio tou avaAauBaver 
Va TpocdWoel wop~n oe avutéc tic enidiméeic 
TOV apXITEKTOva tov Ayiov Iwavvn, mOavotata 
OTEAEXWUEVO UE VTOTLOUG TEXVITES, EKPPACETOL HE TH 
d1aBEo1pa ToMIKd VAIKG Kal TPdTOUC SoUNS, AVTAWVTAC 
ETAEKTIKA OE DEUATA UOPPWV KAL KATAOKEUNC ATO TIC 
TPEXOVGES APXITEKTOVIKES TdoEIc. TH didmAaon TWV 
ECWTEPIKWV ETIMAVELWV TOU vaov diaKkpivel TANOwpiKh 
d1d8eon, MoK1Ala Kat MoAvYpWyHia, WE APKETEC, OUWC, 
ATAOVOTEVGEIC, ADECLOTHTES KAL AVTOOXESIAGHOUG, EVW 
amovo1d er n exAEMTUVON Kal n aKpiPeta. 


EMIXElPWVTAC KAVEIS VA ATMOKPUMTOYPAPNOEL OE Eva 
Ba8ud tic MpoOEcEIG TOU KTHTOPa Kal XOPNyoUV Tov 
Aylovu Iwavvn, Tig avaCntnoets Twv aVOpWHWV, OTOUG 
OMOLOUG ATEVOVVETAL KA1 LO TOUS OTOLOUC TPOOPiCETaI 
TO UvnpEio, Baoikd EpunveuTiKO Epyadeto ovvioTOUV 
TX EVTOLXIGUEVa LEAN. Eivar capes OT1 n EMaAVaXpNnon 
TWV UapUdpIVwV pUEAWV OXI OVO dev amoTeEAEt 
Evderén OlKOVoUIKNS SvoTpayiag Kal mTapaKurs, 
aAAd avtiBeta Snulovpyei pia aicoO@non toxvoc Kal 
UEVaAOTIPETELAC, Mpoodidovtac KUPOS Kal NUN 
OTO uvnuEto. Ta ueoobuCavtiva yAunta avaKkadovv 
THY Tapddoon tho Mavnco otnv Katepyaocta tov 
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HOPUAPOV KAL KATASELKVUOUVV THV LOTOPIKT] OUVEXELH 
Tov Tomov, aAAG Kal THv 1aitepn KaAatoOnota THs 
TOMIKNCS KOLVWViAG GE Ula EMOXN Tov Nn TEXVN TNS 
apuapoyAumtikys uUdAAov @Oivel. AmoKaAUmtovv 
THV avtiAnwn Kal TH KUVUN» Twv avOpwmwv tov 
130U QIWVa Yyla TO TpdOc@Mato MapEABOV ToUC, THV 
EKTIUNON, TOV Davao, lows Kal TH vootaAyia, ya 
TX Emitevywata tov, amoteAovv dnAady KetunAra, 
Epya Moptioveva ue 1d1aitepn ovvaroOnuatiKh acta. 
To pwyaika Kor mpwtobulavtiva WEAN TEKUNPIWVOUV 
TN HAKPA loTOPIKN Siadpoun Tov Tomov. Avayvwoipa 
TIBAaVOTATA HOVO WC OXNYATA TA MEPLOOdTEpA, 
EMUNVEVOVTAL KUPIWC HE OpOUCS aloONTIKNS, xwpiIC 
ETAVAXPNON Tous va amnyxet KAAoKLOTIKES TPOVEGELLC. 
AKOUd KOL yla TA Tpla ElkovIoTIKd avayAv@a dev 
UG PAIVETAL TPOPavs, GTHV Tapovoa aon, Ula 
ovUPoAIKH N AMOTPENTIKN O1MOTAGN, OUTE N XPLOTLAVIKN) 
ETAVEPUNVEIA TOUG. To vadoxnuo ExitUUblo avayAUgo, 
to TMA€ov TpoBeBANuEVO and avTda, TOMOPETNUEVO EOTW 
KQL AVEOTPAUYWEVO OTOV voTIO otabud tho duTIKTS 
OUpac, MpoKaAEi to evdlapepov we TO pEyEBoC Kal 
THV EVOLAKPITH Tapdotach tov, Omwe enibehatwver 
N waptupta tov Kupiakov tov AyKwvitn, 0 omoioc 
TEPLYPAGEL Ka oxEd1aGEL TO AVayAV@O Tov OKtwipl1o 
Tov 1447, amodidovtac oe S1aKkoouNntiIKoUc Adyous TH 
VEG Xprjon TOV. 


XTO GUVOAS Tous, AoINdv, Ta EvTOIXIOMEVa yAUTTA 
KATEVOUVVOUV OTHV avacvvOEon Tov Tpdc@atou 
TapeABdvtoc, KaBwWs ta PuCavtiva EAN UTEPTEpOvV, 
avadeltkvvovtac tov ‘Ayto Iwavvn Seuato~vAaka ths 
UVNENS TNS TOMIKNS KOIVWViAS KaL ONUEIO ava@opdac, 
dnAadn tondonpo. 


O GUOXETIOUOG HE TA 1loTOPIKd dedouEVa, KaBWC KAI 
to 1d€0A0y1Ko KAiua TNS EoxNS aveyepons Tou Ayiou 
Iwavvn tmpoodider ula emmmA€ov didotaon Ooty oagn 
Tpd8eon mpoPoAns Kat tov OpiaubiKd yapaKtnypa 
TOV aAVTAVAKAG N Opydvwon TWV dPEWV Tov. O vadc 
OLKOOOHEITAL O€ Ula TEpiodo mov Nn Mavn Bpioxetat 
OTO EMIKEVTPO TWV AYWVWV TNS aUTOKpATOPIac yla 
TV ENMEKTAON THC ECovotac THC otHv HeAoNdvvNoo Kal 
N EmioKonn Maiivns avacvotnvetar Ko TapaYywpEitar 
OTn veoavaderxOeion untpdomoAn Moveubaciac. H 
AVTIOTAGN Tov TANBvoLOU Tov OdNYNOE OTN avatporn 
KaL Ekdiwen TwWVv EtEepddSOEWV KATAKTHTWV KAL TOV 
OpiauBo tov mpdc@atou yplotiavikov mapEABdvtoc Ba 
UTMOPOVGE Va ATOTEAEL TO AONYNUA TWV EVTOIXLOHEVWV 
yAuntwV Kat OAOKANpoU TOU vaov, UE THY aAvacvoTaGH 
Tov TapeABdvtog AVTOV va OUVIOTA TPOM~aVvW> TOV 
OTOXO TOOO TNS KPATIKIIG, O00 KAL TNS EKKANOLAOTIKNC 


ECOVOIAG TNS EMOXNG. 


Av Kat o ‘Ayloc Iwavvng dev diakpivetoar yia thv 
MOLTHTA THS APXITEKTOVIKNS TOU OVYKPITIKa POC 
Ta peoobuCavtiva yavidtika UvNnEia, oVVIOTa lo 
PiAdd0én xopnyia, UE GaPEtC MPOVEGEIC EVTUTWOLAGLOU. 
«EKOEon» THS YaviatIKnS YAUTTIKYS OTA UATIA TOU 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


TapaAANnAa diaypagetar yn avtiAnwW tous yla To Tapdv 


OVYXpovov EpEvvNTN, «KiPwWtd>o» yia tous avOpwrmouc 
Kal 156W¢ Ol MPOGdoOKlEC TOUG ya TO HEAAOV. 


TNS EMoXNs, OTHV oOmola Sev AMOTUMWVETAL Povo 
N vootaAyia toug yia to évdoéo mapeABdv, aAA& 
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Ceramics 


Quaestura exercitus, the Eparch of the islands and 
the Late Roman/Early Byzantine Stamped Amphoras™ 


Charikleia Diamanti 


Abstract 


This article resumes the results of our research on the Late Roman/Early Byzantine stamped amphoras (end of the 6th - first half 
of the 7th century) and presents new historical evidence. Emphasis is given to the stamps representing the bust of emperors, as 
Tiberius II, Maurice and Phocas. The bust is often surrounded by an inscription of an officer, called the ‘eparch’. It is suggested 
that this eparch may be connected to the ‘quaestor exercitus’, known also as ‘eparch of the islands’. Furthermore, the secondary 
stamp bearing monograms and inscriptions may be related to the kommerkiarioi. These stamped amphoras are archaeological 
remains of the historical fact of the state controlled transport, via amphoras, of annonic supplies from the Aegean islands to the 


military bases of the Danube and the Black Sea area. 


Key words: Late Roman/Early Byzantine amphoras, stamps, emperors’ effigies, quaestor exercitus, eparch, kommerkiarioi 


To understand the meaning of the stamps, which rarely 
appear on the commercial Late Roman Amphoras, one 
has first to integrate the historical conditions of the 
period with the archaeological information about the 
use, origin, typology and date of the amphoras bearing 
them. 


The maritime transport and commerce was dominant 
in the Byzantine Empire, significantly cheaper and 
faster than the mainland one, and this is historically’ 
but archaeologically suggested as well, by the 
shipwrecks and the quantities of pottery found at the 
Early Byzantine excavations of the east Mediterranean 
littorals. For this reason, the amphoras, which were 
the main seaborne pottery, and especially the stamped 
ones, offer important archaeological evidence 
concerning the commercial routes and the state 
financial policies during the 6th-7th century. Moreover, 
since the state needed agricultural goods, such as wine, 
oil and cereals to supply its army, the maintenance of 
which was its most important expense,” the amphoras 
produced in the wealthy agricultural centers of the 
south commercial routes of the East Mediterranean 
and the Aegean Sea leading to the Danubian Byzantine 
fortresses and stations and Constantinople could be the 
containers of such annonic goods.’ These needs were 





“This paper is dedicated to my dearest professor and mentor Sophia 
Kalopissi-Verti who all these years illuminated my studies, career and 
life. 1am eternally grateful to her. 

' Hendy 1989, I, 7-9; Avramea 2002, 74, 83, 85; Laiou and Morrisson 
2007, 13. 

2 Haldon 1995, VI, 139. 

> Bass 1982, 155-160; Abadie-Reynal 1989a, 56; Abadie-Reynal 1989b 
158-159; Van Doorninck Jr. 1989, 247-253; Steckner 1989, 64-65; 
Diamanti 1999, 90-108; Diamanti 2008, 20-30; Morrisson and Sodini 
2002, 196; Opait 2004, 307-308; Demesticha 2005, 176; Diamanti 2010b, 
4; Petridis 2013, 135-136; Diamanti et al. 2014, 183; Leidwanger 2014, 
901. 
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important enough to enforce the state control on this 
marine economic network and this is indicated by the 
standardized mass produced amphoras at the second 
half of the 6th century.’ We have suggested that this 
is the case especially for the Coan mass produced Late 
Roman Amphoras of types 1° and 13° from the end of the 
6th century to the 7th century, as well as their stamping 
with the effigy of the emperor himself, serving and 
distributing everywhere the imperial economic policy 
as a kind of ‘ceramic currency’ distributed in the frame 
of the quaestura exercitus.’ 


In this study we will argue that the eparch often referred 
in the inscriptions of these LR 13 stamped amphoras, 
is the quaestor Iustinianus exercitus, the eparch of the 
islands. He was the head of the quaestura exercitus, a joint 
administration unit which included Scythia Minor and 
Lower Mysia with the Aegean islands, Caria and Cyprus. 
As it is known, Justinian created this unit a few years 
after his rise to power, in 536, so that the agricultural 
goods such as olive oil and wine, would be collected 
as a tax in kind from these southern regions and sent 
as supplies to the northern Danubian regions army. 
In this way, two driving forces for the Byzantine state 
and economy administratively met, and these were the 





* Diamanti, Mass production..., forthcoming. 

> Riley 1979, 212-216 (type LRA 1); Egloff 1977, 112-113 (types 164 
and 169); Peacock and Williams 1986, 185-187 (class 44); Hayes 1992, 
63-64 (type 5). 

© Riley 1979, 231-232 (type LRA 13); Peacock and Williams 1986, 208- 
209 (class 54); Hayes 1992, 66, 71 (type 10, 29). 

’ For Coan LRA 1 see Diamanti 2010a, 58-72, 203-206, 279-328 (s/n 
139-347). For Coan LRA 13 see Diamanti 2010a, 80-115, 207-216, 331-399 
(s/n 359-617). For Paros later production of these amphoras (Parian 
Amphoras of type 1 and 2), see Diamanti 2015b; Diamanti 2016, 693; 
Diamanti et al. forthcoming. For a discussion of the standardization of 
these types through time and space, see Diamanti, Mass production..., 
forthcoming. 
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surplus of the southern peasantry and the needs of the 
northern army.’ 


The known examples of stamped Early Byzantine 
amphoras are rare. However, a few years ago in 
Halasarna of Cos, an island known from the historian 
Agathias of the 6th century as a stopover on perhaps 
the most important sea route from Alexandria to 
Constantinople, the University of Athens excavation’ 
located the only, so far, known workshop throughout 
the Late Roman Mediterranean area producing 
stamped amphoras (Figures 1-3). In Halasarna, it 
seems that the rather easy going life with selective 
commercial contacts from the 5th to the mid-6th 
century, after the devastating earthquake of 554 and 
until the Arab invasions and abandonment in the 7th 
century, converted abruptly into a harsh crafting life. 
The settlement organized and mass produced LRAs 1 
and 13 (Figures 4-5).!° More than thirty Coan stamped 
examples were found belonging to the LRA 13s and 
dated between c. 550-625."' A bit less in number are 
the stamped amphoras of the same type but unknown 
origin that have been found so far in the rest of the 
Mediterranean (Constantinople, Athens, the Yassiada 
shipwreck, Rhodes, Geronisos islet, Alexandria, 
etc.). The main sides of the amphora neck were 
both sealed by two oval-shaped stamps (Figure 6a- 
b): one stamp bears (Figures 1-2) the effigy of the 
emperor and an inscription in capitals around it, 
concerning official titles, (usually that of an eparch) 
and the second stamp has a cross-shaped monogram 
with an inscription in capitals around it, indicating 
again officials. The coan stamped busts representing 
the emperor,” holding former consular symbols, the 
mappa and cross-ended scepter, as in the coinage of 
this period," have been identified one as the Emperor 





® Hendy 1989, VIII, 132-133; Haldon 1995, III, 80; Patoura-Spanou 
2008, 53; Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 2009, 141-143, 147-153. 
Penna 2010, 11. 

° Kokkorou-Alevras et al. 1995-1996; Kokkorou-Alevras et al. 2006. 

10 See above n. 7. 

4 Diamanti 2010a, 92-115, 168-171, 209-215, 222-224, 393-399 (s/n 
599-617), figs 134-139, pls 16-19; Diamanti 2010b; Diamanti 2012. To 
the LRA 13 type belong as well all the published stamped amphoras 
with imperial bust. Nevertheless there are stamps in other types of 
amphoras as well: Diamanti 2010b, 1, n. 6 and 4, n. 23. 

2 Diamanti 2012, 1, n. 8; Opait and Diamanti 2014, 55; Diamanti, Mass 
production..., forthcoming. 

3° Published ones are the ones found in Cos (Diamanti 2012), 
Constantinople (Hayes 1992, 77; Kara 2015, 245-247), Pnyx of Athens 
(Grace 1949, 184, 188; Grace 1956, 171; Opait and Diamanti 2014), 
Alexandria (Sztetytto and Borkowski 1986), Rhodes (Papanikolaou 
2014), Geronisos (Connelly and Wilson 2002, 274-275), Knidos 
(Doksanalti et al., 2018, 46-48, fig. 62). Myndos (Giilsefa, 2016, 113). 
New examples are added over time: Diamanti, Mass production..., 
forthcoming. 

“4 Grabar 1936, 12-13; Bellinger 1966, pls 60-61 (especially AV2, AV3, 
FE11-14), 68 (£44); Grierson 1968, pls I, II IV, V (for example see 4a, 
30.a.1, 79.b.1); Morrisson 1970, vol. 1, pl. 26 (AV/01, 4/06), 36 (4/07), 
37 (4/10); Grierson 1999, 28-29. There are two varieties concerning 
the scepters on the coins, the cross and the eagle scepter. It has been 
noted that the depiction of the emperor holding the mappa and 
the cross scepter corresponds to his known descriptions during the 
Easter Day ceremonies (Grierson 1968, 86-88). 
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Figure 1. Cos island, Halasarna, Stamped Coan Late Roman 
Amphora 13 with monogram and inscription «COY... 
ENAOZOT[.]», second half of 6th-7th century 
(© Diamanti 2010b, 7, fig. 3a). 





Figure 2. Cos island, Halasarna, Stamped Coan 
Late Roman Amphora 13 with the bust of Emperor 
(Tiberius II?) and inscription «[EMAP] XOY+ENE 
[- - -]», second half of the 6th century 
(© Diamanti 2012, fig. 1). 
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Figure 3. Cos island, Halasarna, Stamped Coan 
Late Roman Amphora 13 with the bust of Emperor 
(Phocas) and inscription «[- - -] OY+E [- - -]», 7th 
century (© Diamanti 2012, 1-2, figs 2-3). 


Tiberius II (578-582) (or Maurice?, 582-602) (Figure 2) 
and the other as the Emperor Phocas (602-610) (Figure 
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Figure 4. Cos island, Halasarna, Coan Late Roman Amphora 
1, second half of 6th-7th century (© Diamanti 2010a, 179, 
fig. 12.1.9.1b, drawing K. Mpairaktaris). 


3).5 Besides it has been noted that the imperial 
portrait is the most common non-religious depiction 
on seals of high rank officials and ‘it followed the 
generally accepted formulas, which are identical to 
those of contemporary coins’.’® Especially Tiberius II 
preferred the consular costume and he and Phocas 
were doing so on most of their copper coinage and 
only exceptionally on their solidi.’ Moreover, it is 
very suggestive that a series of copper coins (numii) 
of Justin II, Tiberius II and Maurice produced in mints 
of regions abutting onto the quaestura have been 
connected with it and the payment of its army and 
administration.'® As we presented elsewhere, effigies 
of emperors, accompanied by officials’ inscriptions, 
in the 6th century appear as well for the first time in 
the commercial packages stamped with the lead seals 
of the kommerkiarioi, as a guarantee and marketing 





15 


Diamanti 2012, 2. 

16 Koltsida-Makri 2013, 161, 164. 

17 Grierson 1982, 30-31. 

8 Hendy 1985, 404-406; Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 2009, 137- 
138. 
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Figure 5. Cos island, Halasarna, Coan Late Roman Amphora 
13, second half of 6th-7th century (© Diamanti 2010a, 179, 
fig. 12.1.9.2. drawing K. Mpairaktaris). 


authorization and in the stamped silver plates made in 
state controlled workshops.” 


Continuing our investigation on the amphora stamps 
we examine who the official referred to in the 
inscriptions surrounding the emperors’ bust could 
be, that is the one who was called «énapxoc» (eparch). 
We have before us the stamp originating from the seal 
of a powerful government official, or very probably 
of his authorized local assistants/cooperators, of the 
second half of the 6th - middle of the 7th century, who 
had the privilege granted to few officials, such as the 
kommerkiarioi and the officials of the state silverware 
in the 6th and 7th century, to display on their seal the 
bust of the emperor, highlighting the authorization 
granted to them and the relationship of direct 
subordination and report to the emperor. The officer 
who these pottery stamps refer to as an ‘eparch’ 
seems to have under his jurisdiction and control the 





1° Oikonomidés 1986, 37, n. 27; Oikonomides 2002, 984-985; Dodd 
1961, 5-18, 45; Mundell-Mango 1986, 14-15; Diamanti 2010a, 100-102, 
213-215; Diamanti 2010b, 4; Diamanti 2012, 2. 
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Figure 6a-b. Cos island, Halasarna, Coan Late Roman Amphora 13, 
double stamped on the neck, second half of 6th-7th century, 
after conservation works (© Diamanti 2012, 2-3, fig. 5a-b). 


agricultural production of centers such as Cos and 
channels these goods, carried by amphoras, in specific 
destinations to satisfy state requirements in the name 
of Tiberius II, Maurice and Phocas. The advantage of 
the pottery stamps versus the seals and stamps of 
other materials which could be even melted down” is 
that their origin can be traced on the basis of their 
fabric. The Halarsanian stamped amphoras workshop 
is for this reason a very important archaeological 
find, which contributes to the research of amphoras 
and their function, giving the geographical and 
chronological coordinates which frame the following 
historical context: we know that these commercial 
stamped amphoras are Coan, they are dated at the 
end of 6th - first half of 7th century, and that the 
administrative unit they were produced into, was the 
quaestura excercitus one. 


Thus, the official, the eparch recorded in these 
amphoras, who can respond to all the above-mentioned 





0 Cheynet 1997, 107, 112. 
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requirements, is the  quaestor 
Iustinianus exercitus:’’ the head of 
this geographically heterogeneous 
province created on 536, the quaestor 
Iustinianus exercitus, was directly 
responsible to the emperor, as the 
official who stamped the amphoras 
using seals bearing the emperors’ 
effigy. 


Also the quaestor exercitus served 
Justinian and his successors, in the 
same way amphoras did, ensuring 
the same critical points of the 
Byzantine state economy: the 
carriage of agricultural products of 
the provinces, as a tax in kind, to the 
army. The wealthy and not so affected 
by the wars agricultural production 
centers situated to the easily accessed 
littorals of the Aegean Sea, Asia Minor 
and Cyprus and their immediate 
hinterlands should contribute to this 
‘surplus redistribution economy” in 
favor of the Scythia Minor and Lower 
Mysia army supplies needs.” 


Finally, we know that quaestor exercitus 
had the title of ‘Eparch’ as the official 
of our amphora stamps inscriptions. 
Indeed, although Novella 41, 
concerning the quaestura exercitus, 
has not been preserved, we know its 
content from other sources dating to 
the second half of the 6th century.” 
We refer in particular to the epitome 
of Novellae by scholasticus Theodore Hermoupolites, 
where it is stated that the quaestor exercitus had 
«taélv Emndpyou» and was known as the «énapyoc Twv 
vrjowv»> (eparch of the islands). It should be noted here 
that it has been clarified that the provincia insularum 
(‘Emapyia vrijowv’) of the 4th century was run by a 
praeses («nyeuwv») and not by an «émapxoc» while the 
quaestura exercitus, was known as «apy TWV vYjoWv». 
Thus, provincia insularum was just a southern part of the 
new unit of the quaestura exercitus.”° 





Quaestor exercitus had the headquarters of his unit at 
Odessus in Lower Mysia, the present Bulgarian city of 





1 This theory was mentioned for the first time in Diamanti 2015a, as 
well as in Diamanti 2016, 693. 

22 Haldon 1995, III, 80. 

 Treadgold 1995, 158-159; Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 2009, 127- 
129, 134-137. 

4 Gkoutzioukostas 2008, 110. 

5 Theodore Scholastikos, Anekdota, 54-55. 

6 Gkoutzioukostas 2008, 112-113; Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 
2009, 94-99, 108-111, 211, 215. In a similar way the southern part 
of the quaestura exercitus will be part of the naval theme of the 
Karabisianoi at the end of the 7th c. 


Varna to the west coast of the Black Sea, a city with a 
strategic position, a critical node of the sea and inland 
roads network connecting the south with the north 
regions of the quaestura and of course Constantinople, 
where the quaestor and his assistants were present as 
well. His presence there must be connected of course 
with his main duties concerning the collection of the 
annonic goods from the southern production centers 
of his unit and their redistribution to the northern 
military forces of Scythia Minor and Lower Mysia, 
among others. Indeed, in addition to his important 
fiscal duties, the quaestor exercitus had very important 
judicial duties as well. According to the Novella 50 
it was decided that any appeals taken from Scythia 
and Mysia, would be heard at Odessus, but the ones 
from the southern parts of the quaestura would be 
heard in Constantinople. This decision was the result 
of responding to the problem of people from Caria, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus that had frequently to make a 
dangerous trip and to resort to Scythia and Mysia for 
the purpose of prosecuting appeals.” 


In addition to these administrative, logistical and 
judicial duties, there is a debate if the quaestor 
exercitus was the equivalent of a magister militum and 
whether his unit had military character,” or if his 
institution was a new praetorian prefect without any 
military activity.”? In any case it is interesting to 
recall, as already noted® that in a number of published 
examples of stamped amphoras the Eparch Ptolemy is 
mentioned, who, it has been argued, can be a 599’s 
Ptolemy, a magister militum, called «edkAEéotatoc 
oTpatnAdtns».* 


Returning to the main purpose of the quaestura 
exercitus unit, the military supply needs issue, 
we must note that these had become even more 
demanding a few years after its creation, because of 
the plague outbreak (541/2), a pandemic that came 
from Alexandria, from the ships carrying cereals to 
Constantinople. This plague, which in recurrent waves 
lasted until 750, was rightly considered as a landmark 
in the economic history of the Byzantium. It caused 
the death of thousands of taxpayers, with tragic 
economic consequences such as the difficulty of the 
payment of the soldiers.” 


If the existence of the quaestura exercitus was significant 
in the mid-6th century, to transport the commodities 





27, Gkoutzioukostas 2008, 109, n. 2; Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 
2009, 98-99, 118-123, 168. 

8 Haldon 1999, 68; Wiewiorowski 2006. 

Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 2009, 184-185, 207. 

Diamanti 2012, 1-2, n. 8. 

Connelly and Wilson 2002, 274-275; Martindale 1992, 1069-1070. 
See also for example Grace 1949, 184, 188; Grace 1956, 171; Sztetyltto 
and Borkowski 1986; Hayes 1992, 77; Diamanti 2012, 1-2, n. 8; Opait 
and Diamanti 2014, 57; Papanikolaou 2014, 173. 

* Treadgold 1995, 16, 165; Stathakopoulos 2004, 20, 110-154, 163- 
165; Laiou and Morrisson 2007, 24, 38-39. 
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of the annona militaris to the Lower Danube,® it was 
equally significant at the end of the century during 
the years of Tiberius II, after the fall of Sirmium in 582 
when the Avar-Slavic raids intensified, and the years 
of Maurice, since from 592 there was a systematic 
counterattack to defend these regions. Certainly the 
quaestura exercitus supplies were still important even 
though other measures were applied as well, sometimes 
with unpredictable consequences for their initiators. 
It is known that when Maurice, in 593, required from 
the army to spend the winter in the north area of 
the Danube, just to burden the area with the cost of 
maintenance, he had to recall the order to avoid the 
mutiny. But in 602, when he tried again to save on the 
campaign rations the same way, while Constantinople 
itself was affected by famine, he was overthrown, and 
Phocas seized power. Thus, the military revolts, or the 
fear of them, because of the economic hardships of the 
wars seem to have become an important ‘political factor’ 
in the political crises of the second half of the 6th-7th 
century. The bulk transport of the agricultural wealth 
of the Aegean islands, Caria and Cyprus to the Danubian 
regions was used as a response to these developments 
or as a precaution against them, which can explain the 
need of the massive production of amphoras and the 
appearance of the stamped ones in the second half of 
the 6th century. Besides, the very difficult situation 
in which the northern provinces were because of the 
wars, the considerable material damages of cities 
and fortresses (Singidunum, Viminacium, Ratiaria, 
Durostorum etc.), and the continuous supply needs of 
the Byzantine army are obvious by the tax exemptions 
offered by the Emperors Justin II and Tiberius II and the 
absence of large markets in the region in the second 
half of the 6th century, even if the military salary and 
households could normally support local economies 
and markets.* 


In summary, we could note that mass production 
amphora workshops in the Aegean region of the 
6th and 7th century, such as in Cos and the recently 
identified one in Paros,** must be examined under the 
light of their administrative and economic subjection 
to the quaestura exercitus and the political will of 
the emperor himself. The stamped amphoras of this 
period are archaeological evidence of this historical 
fact, the policy of the early Byzantine emperors to 





3 Swan 2004, 381. For the connection of LRA 2 type with military 
bases and the annona militaris, see Steckner 1989, 65; Karagiorgou 
2001. 

4 Haldon 1990, 12, 36-37. For a similar pattern based on the model of 
the quaestura exercitus, in north Syria regions during the years of 
Heraclius, see Piéri 2005, 594-595. 

°° The army was the largest employer of the state and its demographic 
number was increased when we consider all the possible members 
and servants of their families Lounghis 1985, 139-141; Treadgold 
1995, 19, 158, 187; Haldon 1995, II: 178, VI: 140-142, VII: 14, VIII: 120- 
122; Curta 2002, 17; Patoura 2008, 60-65, 245; Gkoutzioukostas and 
Moniaros 2009, 193, 198, 207. 

36 Diamanti 2015b; Diamanti 2016. 
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reply to a financial problem with strong political 
consequences: the massive supply of the huge and 
expensive army.”’ 


If it is very clear when this new unit was introduced, 
it is not quite clear how long it lasted. On the basis of 
the historical and archaeological (architecture, coins 
etc.) data a probable date could be traced not long after 
the last Avar-Byzantine conflicts at the first quarter 
of the 7th century and the installation of the Slavs in 
large part of the Balkans and the Danube provinces 
as well as the turbulent mid-7th century years in the 
southern provinces of the quaestura, marked by the 
Arab invasions. Even so, it is important to note that lead 
seals associated with the quaestor exercitus are dated as 
late as the end of the 7th century when any control of 
the Byzantine state seems lost in these regions.* 


It is not a coincidence that the quaestura exercitus 
functioned in the second half of the 6th century until 
the mid/end of the 7th century when the concern of 
the state for incomes is also witnessed by the emperors’ 
busts on the lead seals of the kommerikiarioi and the 
commercial amphora stamps, as well as the imperial 
stamps on the silver plates of the state’s workshops. All 
these kinds of imperial sealing on commercial objects 
appear and disappear more or less at the same period, 
from the second half of the 6th until the second half 
of the 7th century/beginning of the 8th century.” 
Also, it is not a coincidence that the emperors appear 
on these amphoras in the same way as on the coins 
of the period.”° Indeed, we must note that no stamped 
Middle Byzantine amphoras with imperial busts have 
come to our attention so far, even if, until recently, 
the seal of amphoras seemed eminently connected 
with the Middle Byzantine period. We suggest that 
this effort of the state to organize and control the 
collection of income, taxes and agricultural supplies, 
using these three standardized sealing systems, should 
be considered as an important economic characteristic 
of the end of the late Roman/early Byzantine period. 
Concerning the annonic goods, the huge cost of 
collecting and transporting these products and the 
need of organizing the whole procedure was obviously 
a reason for the creation of the quaestura exercitus, 
which was an example of a decentralized structure to 
release the capital from the financial burden of the 
army maintenance.” 


However, for this decentralization to be effective it 
was essential to have the assistance of the large sea 
transportation network of ports and storehouses, as 





*7 Diamanti, Mass production..., forthcoming. 

38 Patoura 2008, 259-265; Gkoutzioukostas and Moniaros 2009, 
(Theodorus praefectus insularum), 166-167, 216-217, 222, 226, 230-231. 
°° See above n. 19. 

“© For stamped Middle Byzantine amphoras, see Todorova 2008, 
where the previous bibliography is. 

“| Haldon 1995, VI, 142. 
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well as the local assistance and presence of authorized 
personnel. Kommerkiarioi were the ones who responded 
to these duties, and they could represent the 
emperor and the quaestor exercitus as well, being the 
intermediate commercial inspectors with ‘storehouses’ 
(apothekai) at the places of their responsibility. An 
interesting example of port warehouses was excavated 
in Thessaloniki, an important city which, because of its 
geographical position even if it was not included to the 
quaestura exercitus unit, it seems to be involved in the 
circulation network of the latter. An also important 
example comes from Agathonisi, the northernmost 
island of the Dodecanesian islands constellation, where 
a monumental building complex, at Tholoi site, has 
been interpreted as a warehouse which could serve 
commercial but military purposes as well. This service 
was to safeguard the supplies transports via the sea 
during the Arab invasions in the 7th century,” probably 
between which the ones carried by the stamped Coan 
amphoras we examined. 


Moreover, the stamped amphoras, had on the one side 
the effigy of the emperor and a perimetrical inscription 
referring to the eparch, identified to the quaestor 
exercitus, but also another stamp on the other side with 
monograms and perimetrical inscriptions* (Figure 1). 
Those monograms could belong to the kommerkiarioi. 
Although we will analyze this suggestion further in the 
future, we just remind here that the involvement of 
different officials on the same stamp system is already 
known by the imperial stamps on the silver plates.” 
Also as far as the kommerkiarioi are concerned, N. 
Oikonomides supported that they were mainly involved 
in the silk monopoly of the state, but he did not exclude 
their involvement in other kinds of commerce.” Indeed 
he suggested that they had a different seal when non 
precious products were involved. Of course, in the case 
of the annonic amphoric shipments, their political and 
economic importance necessitated using the seal with 
the emperor’s effigy on the amphoras. Furthermore, 
although there are different opinions about the exact 
duties of the kommerkiarioi and the nature of their 
mission and involvement in different financial needs 
of the state, several scholars have recognized their 
probable connection with the army concerning the 
equipment of the soldiers, distributing the military 
equipment of the state warehouses, redistributing 
annonic supplies to the soldiers and even buying and 
selling to them for their own advantage.* 


The further investigation of the amphora stamps 
and especially the ones with the emperor’s effigy, 





Hendy 1985, 626-634; Oikonomides 1986. 

Chatziioannidis and Tsamissis 2013, 190-192, 194. 
Triantaphyllidis 2010, 9, 16. 

See above, 2. 

Dodd 1961, 23-25. 

Oikonomides 2002, 983-988. 

Treadgold 1995, 181-186; Haldon 1995, VI: 141-142, VII: 15-17. 
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in connection with the quaestor exercitus and the 
kommerkiarioi (and their assistants) is expected to shed 
more light concerning this chart of administration 
hierarchy which is witnessed by them. From the highest 
level, the emperor himself, to the quaestor exercitus, the 
komerkiarioi and the last authorized hand which held 
the seals and applied the two stamps on the wet clay of 
the amphoras. 
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Summary 


Quaestura exercitus, 0 «ETAPXOCS THV VIFOWV» KAL OL EVOMPAYLOTOL 
VOTEPOPWLAikol/TPWLOL BUCAVTLVOL ALPopEtc 


O1 auopeEic, Mov UETEMEpav 1Otwe d10 Baddoons ayaba, 
KQL UAALOTA Ol EVOPPAYLOTOL, TPOOMPEPOVV ONUAVTIKEG 
TANpo@optes yla Touc EUTOpIKOUS dpduOUC KAI THV 
olkovoulkn ToAITIKH THS BUCavtivc avToKpatopiac 
KATH toucg 60-70 at. Kabwe, de, To Kpatocs ypElacotav 
aypotika ayabda, onwco Kpaci, Addi Kal oltnpa yla 
Tov MoAvddmavo OTPATO TOV, OL AUMOPEIC KEVTPWV 
Tapaywyrs THs avatoAiKns Meooyetou kal Tou Atyaiou, 
MAIVETAL OTL LETEMEPAV oTa Tapadovvabia BuUCavtTiVa 
Mpovpla Kal OTHV KwvotavtivovmoAn ta ayaa avta 
WC AVVWVIKG. “EXOUUE TIPOTEIVEL OTL, GTO TAAIOLO AUTI|C 
TNS KpaTiKYS TapeuBaons umopei va EpUNvevTEl NH 
UACLKN Mapaywyn TUMOMOINMEVWV AUMOpEWV TUTOU 
Late Roman 1 Ko 13 ota epyaotnpia ths AAdoapvac 
TNS Kw, and ta TEAN TOU 60U Kal WECM OTOV 70 AL., KOL 
BEBara n o~Ppaylon Tous HE TH OPEN Tov id1ov Tov 
QUTOKPATOpa, OMWS OTH voUutouata. Eivat ta pova 
YVWOTH WC TWP EPyaotrpla ce OAN THV VOTEpOPWHATKH 
MEOOYELO Tov TapHyav Evo~paylotouc apw@opeEic. Kar o1 
S00 TAEUpEC Tov AalLOv TOUS ELXaV ad Eva O~EPAyloua: 
TO EVO EMEPE AMELKOVION TOV QAUTOKPATOPa Kal 
KEQAAQLOYPAUHATN EMLYPAPN MEPIMETPIKA OYETIKN HE 
TitAouc aELWUAToUYwv (Emdpxwv) Kal TO SEUTEPO EPEPE 
OTAUPOGYNYHO UoOvoypauUa Kal KEeq~adaloypdaupatn 
ETLYPAN EMLONS MEPIUETPIKA, OMOV AVAMEPOVTAL KAI 
MAAL TITAOL AELWHATOVYWV. 


Ol AUTOKPATOPES TOU ATEIKOVICOVTAL OTA O~PPAYiouaTa 
KPQTOUV mappa Kal otavpdcxnHO oKNTtpo. Toa 
ToAaid avta varatiKa ovuboAa vio8_etynOnkav amd 
TOUG AVTOKPATOPES PETA TO 541 Otav o IovoTIVIAVOG 
KATNPYNOE TO ACIWUA TOV UMATOV, OMWCS PaAtvETAL OE 
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GELPES VOLLOUATWV Tov Tipeptou B’, Tou Maupikiov, Tou 
Dwkd Kal TOV AEOVTIOV. ZTNV NEPIMTWON TWV AU@OPEWV 
TOU Epyaotnpiou tho AAdoapvac, Ol AUTOKPATOPES 
TOU QMEKOVICOVTAL OTH oMpayiouata MOPpOvV va 
TAUTLOTOUV, HE Bdon voulouatiKd mapaAAnAa, pE 
tov Tifépio B’ (578-582) 1 tov Mavupixio (582-602) 
Kal tov ®wKd (602-610). Etvar moAU evdiapépov 
KOL EVOELKTIKO OTL TOGO oO TiPéploc do0 Kal 0 Owkdc 
TPOTIUOVOaV va aMElKOVICOVTAL ME THV UMATIKH 
evouuaoia 1diws ota xaAKiva vopiouatd Tous. LElpéc, 
d€, XXAKIVWV VOULOUaTWV Tov IovoTtivou B’, Tibepiou 
B’ Kat Mavpiktou Mov Mapayovtav o€ VOULOpAToKOTIa 
VEITOVIKWV TEPLOXWV, EXOVV ovvdEOET LE TH quaestura 
exercitus KQ1 THV TANPWUN OTPATIWTWV TIEPLOXWV TNS 
Kal uMaAANAwY tH. 


LuvexiGovtacs tv €epevva pac oto mapdv appo, 
SIEPEVVOUHE TLOLOS UTLOPET va Ntav o a€wWUATovXOC TOU 
AVAMEPETAL GE AUTH TA AUVTOKPATOPIKA o~Mpayiouata 
Wo émapyos. “EXOUME UMpootd pao TO amoTUTWHO 
Ulac opayidac evdc vWNAo’ aciwuatovbyou 1 MoAU 
T1Bavd EVOS ANG TOUS KATH TOMOUG GUVEPYATES TOU 
Oto SEUTEPO L160 TOU 60U UE TA UEGA TOV 7OU A, TOU 
ELXAV TO ONAVLO TPOVOULO, OTWC Ol KOMMEPKICPLOL KAI 
OL AELWUATOLXOL TOV oMpayICav Ta apyupd oKEvH 
TWV KPATIKWV EPYAOTHPIWV OTOV 60 Kal 7O AL, va 
QMELKOVICOVV OTN o@Mpayida TOUS THV TpoTOUN TOU 
AUTOKPATOpA, ToviCovtac THV ECOVOLOSOTNHON Tov Elxav 
Va TOV AVTIMpoowMEvOUV AAAG Kal TH OXEON AuEONS 
efaptnons Kar amevOetac ava@opdc oe avtov. Enions 
ELVAL EvaC ACLWHATOVXOG O OTOLOG PAtVETAL Va EXEL UTS 
THV APUOOLOTNTA Kal Tov EAEYXO TOU KEVTPA TAPAyWyNs 


QYPOTIKWV TPOtdVTWV, OTMWC N Kwe, Kat va d1oyetEvEl 
Ta ayaa ToUC OE OVYKEKPILEVOUG TPOOPIOLOUG (1diw> 
OTA MPOVPIA Kal OTpAaTOTEda TOU KatTW Aovvabn, dmWC 
MAIVETAL AMO TIC OXETIKES UAPTUPIES TWV AUMOPEWV), 
Yld THV IKAVOTOINON KPATIKWV avaykKwv Eni TiBEptov 
B’, Mavpiktov kal ®wKa. 


O aéiwuatovyoc, mov vmodeikviovv dda Ta 
TpoavapepSEvta SedouEeva, Etvat o quaestor Iustinianus 
exercitus. H quaestura exercitus t¢ omoiac rtav 
ETIKEMAANS, Ntav ula droiwKNtikn yovdada otnv onola 
ovvurnpxav n Mixpd LKvOia Kar n Katw Muota ye ta 
vod tou Atyaiou thv Kumpo kat tyv Kapia. Oc yvwotov, 
0 Iovotiviavoc Elonyaye autiv tH Wovdda To 536 UE 
OKONO TAX AYPOTIKA TpOldvTaA TWV VOTIWV TIEPLOYWV 
VOX GUYKEVTPWHOLV WC MdpPOG yIa THY TPO@OdOOIA TOU 
OTpATOV TwWv Tapadovvabiwy TEploywv. O quaestor 
exercitus NTAV AUEGH VIOAOYOS GTOV AUTOKPATOPA, OWS 
KL O AELWUATOVYXOC TWV GPPAYIGOUATWV UAC, TOU ELXE TO 
TMPOVOULO Va TOV aTElKOviCEl OTIC O~paidEs TOU. 


H oXetikn HE THv quaestura exercitus Neapa 41 dev exer 
diacwOet, aAAG yvwpiGovpE TO TEPIEXOEVO TNS and 
aAAEC INVES Tov xpovoAoyovvtal we Ta TEAN TOV 60U 
Ol. OX EMIMEIVOVHE OTHV ETITOUN TwWv NEapwv amd Tov 
Oeddwpo LyoAaoT1KO, OMOU avaG@EpETAL STI O quaestor 
exercitus eixe «TadIV EMdpXoU», EvwW anoKaAgitat 
WC «EMAPXOS THV vow». ‘OnWS EXEL ONYEIWOEI, 1 
quaestura exercitus dev Mpémel va GVYYEETOL UE THV 
erapyia Nrowv tov 40v aL, n onoia diolkeito and 
«NYEUOVO» KAL OX1 ATO KETAPXO». 


H avaykn tpo@odotnons tov otpatov enitaOnke Adyw 
tov Aoiwov mov Eéonaoce ota 541/2. O Aoiwdc avtdc 
OEWPEITAL OPOONUO OTHV OlKOVOLIKH loTOpia TOU 
BuCavtiov Kabwe pEetacu dAAwv mpoKdAgoe to Pdvato 
ueyaAou pepouc tov PopoAoyovpwEvou MANOvopOD, HE 
APVITIKEC OUVETIELES OTHV TANPWHN TOU OTPATOU. 


Av n Umapén TNs quaestura exercitus Ntav onuavtiKn ota 
UEOA TOV 60U AL., TO 1510 GNUAVTIKN Ntav Kal oto TEAOG 
Tov 1dlov alwva, TOoO Emi Tibepiou B’, otav Eta tHv 
MTWON TOU LIputov To 582 o1 aBapooAabiKec EM1dpOUEC 
EvtdOnkav, Ooo Kal Et Maupikiov, omdtE amd To 592 
ECEKIVE LULA OVOTHUATIKN avteriBeon yia THV Mpodomion 
TWV TEPLOXWV Tov KaTW Aovbvabn. ‘AAAWotE, OmWC 
MAIVETAL, Ol OTPATIWTIKES ECEYEPOEIC ATIOTEAEOAV EvavV 
ONUAVTLKO Adyo Twv TOAITIKWV KPIOEWV GE AUTIV THV 
Tteptodo. ‘Otav o Maupiktoc ota 593 Cytnoe and Tov 
OTPATO va SLAYELUAGEL OTN PdpELa OXON Tov Aovvabn ya 
AOyous o1KOVOAG, UOAIcC MOU aTEuyE THV ECEVEPON TOV. 
AXA To 602, otav dSoKkiuace THv toa Avon, o Mavpikioc 
avatpannke Kal Oo ®wKdco avéebnke otnv ECovoia. 
EmimA€ov, Ol GUVEXEIC MOAEUOL KAL KATAOTPOMES TWV 
TMOAEWV KOL Ppoupiwv (X1yyndova, Biuvanto, Patiapia, 
AopdéotoAov «.Am.) otic mapadouvabies TEpLoxés Ka 
OUVEXNS aAvayKN TpouNnBElwv tov BuCavtivod otpatov 
ELVOL EUMavrC TOGO AMO Tic PopoaTtaAAayEs TPO AUTEC 
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amo tov Iovotivo B’ Kat tov TiBépio B’ 600 Kal and THV 
aTovola YEyaAWV ayopwv, Tap OTL Nn Mapovola TWv 
OTPATIWTWV KAL TWV pIo8WV Touc Ba UMOpOvOE va 
UTMOOTNpIgEl THV VTOTLA O1KOVOLIC. 


LuvowiCovtac Oa mMapatnpovoaue ot1 iWlwWo Ta 
EPYAOTNpIa UaAciKhS Tapaywyrns AUPoPEWV TOV 
ALYALAKO XYWPO KATH TOV 60 KAI 70 AL. OMWCG AUTO THC 
Kw Kal To Tpd0@ata EvtomioBEV oTHVv IIdpo, MpETEL va 
ECETACOVTAL UMO TO Tpioua THC SLOLKNTIKN|S KOL KUPIWC 
Oa A€yape OlKOVOUIKIS UTaYyWwyrs Tous otNVv quaestura 
exercitus, OMOU QVIKAV, KOL TIC AVAYKEC THC onoiac 
UIINPETOVOAV ETA TH Ga~N MoAItIKH BovANon Tov idiouv 
TOV AUTOKPATOPA va avtamoKplOEl oe Eva TPOPANUa LE 
ueyaAec MOAITIKES OUVETELES: TH UACIKN TpOModotnon 
TOV TEPAOTIOV Ka ToAVdATAVOV OTPATOU Tov. O1 de 
EVOMPAYLOTO!L AUMOPEtC THs id1ac MEp1dOd0U BEWPOULE 
OTL amoteAovv apyaloAoy1KO TEKUNpIo auTOU TOU 
LOTOPIKOV YEYOVOTOS. 


AEv Elva TUXALO OTL TO SLOLKNTIKO HETPO TNS quaestura 
exercitus EPAPHOOTNKE GTO SEVTEPO L160 TOV 60U EWC 
ta péoa/téAn tov 7ov aL, 6taV Nn avayKN TOU KPaTOUG 
Ya EGOSA UAPTUPEITAL TOO amd Ta WOAVPSOBOVAG TwVv 
KOUUEPKLAPIWV HE TY UOPON TWV AUTOKPATOPWV, dG0 
KQL AMO THV AUVTOKPATOPIKN] GELIPA GCPPAYLOUATWV OTH 
APYUPA OKEVN TWV KPATIKWV EPYAOTNPIWV, AAAG kal amd 
TA MAPOUOLA GPPAYVICOUATA TWV ELTOPIKWV AUPOPEWV. 
Ta Tpla AUTH GVOTHUATA GEpPayloNns EUPaviCovtal Kal 
TMAVOVV VO XPNOLMOTOLOVVTAL GYEdOV TAVTOXPOVa, amd 
To SEVTEPO U1G6 TOU 60U al. HEXPI TO SEUTEPO EIG0 TOU 
7ov/apxés Tov 8ov at. 


MEoa GE AUTO TO TAdiolo Opydvwons Ntav anapaitntn 
BeBora n vmodoun twv Alwaviwyv Kal Twv amo8nKwv 
KaOWS KOL N EMITOMIA Tapovola ECOVOLOSOTNHUEVWV 
AtLWUATOVYWV Tov Ba uMopovoav va aoKoUvV EAEYXO 
OTH dlakivnon Twv Tpoidvtwv yla Aoyapiacud tov 
KPATOUG. O1 KOMPEPKIAPLOL ELVAL Ol LOVOL TOU ETOpOUV 
VO AVTAMOKPIOOUVV GE AUTEC TIC TPOdLAYPAMES KAI OL 
OTOlOL Ba EMOPOVGAV Va AVTITPOOWNMEVOVV TOGO TOV 
aUTOKPatOpAa doo Kal Tov quaestor exercitus YE TIC 
KATOONKEG» TOUC OTIC TEPLOXES APUOOLOTHTAS TOUG. 


‘AAAWOTE, OWS EXEL TPOAva@MEPBEI, 01 EVOMPpPAyloTOL 
QUMOPEIC ELXAV, EKTOC ANG TO O~PdylouM PE THV 
TMPOTOUN TOV AUTOKPATOPA KOI THV EMlypa~rn Tov 
AVAPEPETAL OTOV «ETapYO» quaestor exercitus, Kal 
Eva SEVTEDO GEPAYIOUa UE OTAVPOCXNUO LOVoypauUA 
KQL TEPIUETPIKN] ETLyYpAa~N. ALTA TA YPOvoypapYata 
KQL Ol EMlypapes uMopovv va ovvdeBobv UE TOUC 
KOUMEPKLAPIOUC. 


H dlepevvnon TWV EVOMPAYLOTWV AUMOPEWV KAI KUPIWC 
QUTWV LE THV OMELKOVION Tov idloU Tov avTOKpPatopa, 
GE ovvdeon WE TOV quaestor exercitus, ToUC 
KOUUEPKLAPtOUG Kal TOUS BonBoUc ToUG, AVALEVETAL Va 
diaca@nvice: CAO Ko TANPEOTEPA AUTO To didypaua 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


ECOVGLOOOTNUEVO XEPL TOV KPATOUVOE Tic O~PpayidEC KAI 


SLOLKNTIKN|S lEpApXiac TOV LAPTUPOUV. ATO TO AVWTEPO 
ATOTUTWVE Ta OVO C~PPAYiouata TavW otov vypd TNAd 


EMimEd0, TOV id10 TOV aAUTOKPATOpa, otov quaestor 
exercitus, TOUG KOUMEPKIAploUC HEXPI Kal TO TEAEUTaIO §=—- TOU AUopEe. 
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The 6th-7th century AD Greek Lamps Phenomenon: 
An Indication of Regional Identity or 
a Large-Scale Imitation?’ 


Platon Petridis 


Abstract 


Pottery production of the local workshops that acted in the Greek mainland and the Aegean seem to revive in the second half of 
the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century AD. Mutual exchanges between these local workshops were a fact that is especially 
reflected in the industry of mould-made lamps; an interesting phenomenon is attested there: the creation of ‘hybrid’ lamps 
decorated with motifs coming from widely diffused, trendy lamp-types. Could this phenomenon be interpreted as a conscious 
intention to stress the potters’ regional identity? And what did local or regional identity really mean at that period? 


Key words: Early Byzantine period, Greece, pottery, lamps, regional identity 


As I have already mentioned in other publications,' 
the study of Late Roman/Early Byzantine pottery (4th- 
7th century AD) in Greece enjoys a growing interest 
on behalf of scholars, during the last 25 years. Many 
articles and several MA and PhD theses concerning 
the imported and the local pottery of specific sites 
in the Greek mainland and the islands are written; 
unfortunately, still a restricted number of books are 
published and intensive research has been carried out 
only in a small number of sites.’ 


The bulk of imported pottery and the respective impact 
of the main production centres of the Mediterranean 
on the Greek markets are so far quite well documented: 
on the one hand, the cities of the Northern Greece and 
the islands, situated close to the capital, are oriented 
towards the Asia Minor production centres; on the 
other hand, the towns of Central and Southern Greece, 
lying far from the capital, take advantage from their 
vicinity to Italy, through which a considerable part of 
the African products were probably diffused (Figure 
1).2 This vicinity may also explain the large scale 
imports and imitation of Italian products throughout 
the Roman period in Central and Southern Greece. 
Regarding the main production centres of the Greek 





“This article is a humble tribute to Sonia Kalopissi-Verti, a person 
who believed in me and encouraged me since my first graduate years, 
and, much more important, trusted me at a very crucial moment of my 
career and life; it is also dedicated to the friend and colleague Sonia 
with whom I passed ten years full of creativity, close collaboration 
and mutual understanding at the Department of Archaeology and the 
History of Art of the National and Kapodistrian University of Athens. 
Sonia has been an inspiration of how a university teacher should be 
inside, but also outside the classrooms. 

1 Petridis 2010b, 82-83; Petridis 2014, 273-274; Petridis 2015, 389-390. 
2 For a detailed survey of the publications on the Late Roman/Early 
Byzantine pottery concerning sites inside the borders of the Modern 
Greek state, see Petridis 2013, 23-40, and map 1. 

> Petridis 2013, map 3. 
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territory and the Aegean, namely Athens and Corinth, 
one would notice that they remained active until 
the end of the period; their commercial success was 
gradually diminished by the raise of many local 
productions of good quality pottery in the last decades 
of the 6th century.’ 


However, with the exception of some comparative 
studies,> we know next to nothing about the pottery 
produced by secondary regional workshops in the 
Greek mainland and the islands as well as about the 
relations between them. This is due to the fact that, 
in most publications, the ceramic assemblages are 
not always presented in detail, so that there is still an 
important piece of information lacking; the distinction 
between local and imported pottery is also not always 
obvious. The amount of local products is rarely 
mentioned, while chemical or petrographic analyses 
are rarely undertaken. Moreover, other publications 
refer to specific kiln sites without mentioning any of 
the characteristics of the pottery produced in these 
kilns.* At the same time, a large amount of discovered 
but unpublished material, coming mainly from rescue 
excavations, for years awaits and will await study and 
publication. 


As a result, any attempt to draw conclusions about the 
Greek pottery productions and the relations between 
workshops might seem quite perplexed, when dealing 
especially with the period from the second half of the 
6th century and later. 





* Petridis 2010b, 88. 

° Abadie-Reynal 1989; Sodini 2000; Hayes 2003; Petridis 2010b; 
Petridis 2015, 396. 

© For the geography of Greek kiln-sites, see Petridis 2013, map 2; a 
very useful tool for pottery specialists of all periods is a recently 
designed database (Hasaki 2018). 
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Figure 1. Spheres of influence of North-African (green) and Asia Minor (red) productions in the Aegean 
(map designed by A. Konstantinidou; © Petridis 2013, map 3). 


However, a step must be taken in an effort to understand 
the local productions and their mutual exchanges. 
It is also worthwhile to understand why, potters 
from different localities of the Greek mainland and 
many Aegean islands, produced imitations of widely 
distributed products, sometimes bearing a particular 
local ‘cachet’. This was the case of the mould-made 
lamp productions from some mainland or insular 
Greek cities in the second half of the 6th and the first 
decades of the 7th century AD. At that time, the most 
popular clay lamp types that were diffused in the 
Aegean were the Asia Minor and the North African-type 
lamps. Wherever in the Mediterranean these two types 
were imported, they were the object of a large scale 
imitation by local potters. As a result, these lamps are 
made of many different fabrics that only microscopic 
observations and laboratory analyses could offer 
reliable information about their provenance. 


More precisely, one may observe a strong similarity 
in the form and decoration of the North-African-type 
lamps found in cities like Demetrias, Delphi, Thebes, 
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Athens, Patras, Corinth, Kenchreai, Isthmia, Nemea, 
Argos, Mantineia, Olympia and Sparta, and most 
probably in many other cities wherefrom no material 
has yet been published. During the excavations in all the 
aforementioned sites, original African lamps were also 
unearthed. However, the number of their imitations 
is impressively higher than that of the imported 
prototypes.’ In some cases, like at Delphi, one hundred 
and twenty-five years of archaeological investigations 
brought to light less than a dozen of original North- 
African lamps (Figure 2)* against at least one hundred 
of their imitations (Figure 3), produced mainly at Delphi 
itself.? The absence of other imported lamps dating to 
that particular period (such as the well-known Attic or 
Corinthian, still in fashion at that period) may serve as 
an argumentum ex silentio for the success of the North- 
African-type lamps at this particular site but also in 
most of the other Greek towns. 





7 Petridis 2010b, 87. 
® Petridis 2010a, 131-133, fig. 236. 
> Petridis 2010a, 85-91, figs 115-145. 
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Figure 2. Original North-African lamp found at Delphi 
(© P. Petridis). 


Some of the motifs decorating these imitations derive 
directly from the North-African lamps and were 
produced by successive surmoulages of the North- 
African prototypes: 


- Biblical subjects (Hebrews and the cluster of 
grapes, Christ trampling the beast, the Three 
Hebrews in the fiery furnace),'° 

- Animals (birds, fishes, quadrupeds) some of 
them charged with religious connotations, such 
as the dove and the peacock," or 

- Christian symbols.” 

Among all the North-African type lamps produced 

in Greece, our attention is focused on one particular 

motif, due to its popularity: a Maltese cross on the disc 
combined with a branch of palm tree on each part of 
the rim. The branch is larger near the handle; the cross 





© Petridis 2010a, 86-87, figs 117-119, respectively; for their 
prototypes, see Bonifay 2004, figs 209.16 and 222.30, 209.13, 209.6, 
respectively. 

4 Petridis 2010a, 87-90, figs 121-132; for African prototypes of birds, 
see for example Bonifay 2004 figs 210.44, 211.45-46. 

2 Petridis 2010a, 90-92, figs 135-145; for original African lamps with 
Christian symbols, see for example Bonifay 2004, figs 212, 
213.70,72,75,77,80, 214.21, 215.19,21, 216. 
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is either richly decorated with concentric circles or 
motifs imitating jewels, either plain undecorated. The 
palm branch appears on relatively early North-African 
(Tunisian) lamps of the late 3rd-early 4th centuries and 
persists on later examples of the 5th™ or 6th century” 
and on Tripolitanian lamps of the 5th century;** in 
most of the cases it is oriented towards the handle 
and associated with other motifs on the disc than the 
jewelled cross. Indeed, the combination of these two 
motifs is not known from any original African product. 
It first appeared on 5th century almond-shaped Attic 
lamps; in the place of the jewelled cross there is either a 
cross monogram with open Rho or a cross."’ J. Perlzweig 
describes the motif on the rim as a ‘herringbone’, an 
interpretation that is repeated by others;!* I think it 
is more appropriate to interpret it as a palm branch 
since it is narrower at one end, near the nozzle; we 
should also take into account all the ‘eschatological’ 
connotations that derive from its combination with a 
cross on the disc. 


This pattern appears on lamps discovered in 
Demetrias,’” Thebes,” Delion,”’ Athens,” Aegina,” 
Corinth (Figure 6),”* Lechaion,” Kenchreai,”° Isthmia,”’ 
Nemea,” Olympia,” Sparta; places where not only 
lamps but also lamp moulds for such a type have been 
found are Delphi (Figures 4-5),*1 Argos (Figure 7),° 





5 Bonifay 2004, 354, fig. 199 (types Atlante IV-V, types Bonifay 38- 
39). 

4 Bonifay 2004, figs 202a-205 (type Atlante VIII, types Bonifay 44- 
48). 

5 Bonifay 2004, fig. 223.55 (type Atlante X, type Bonifay 65). 

6 Bonifay 2004, 427, fig. 240 (type Atlante XV, type Bonifay 82). In an 
‘unplaced’ lamp of unknown origin in the British Museum, we have 
two pairs of branches in each part of the rim (Bailey 1988, 421, pls 127, 
147, fig. 36 [no. Q3356)). 

7 Perlzweig 1961, 178-182, pls 39-40 (nos. 2455-2489, 2507-2544): 
Karivieri 1996, 187-188, pls 7-8 (nos. 82-85). 

8 Felten 1975, 66 (Fischgraétenmuster); Karivieri 1996, 187-188; Curta 
2016, 63. P. Lazaridis (1965, 327, 329) on the other hand describes the 
motif as ‘a decoration of two branches of palm tree’; 0. Broneer (1977, 
81) and B. Lindros Wohl (2017, 139-140) call it ‘branch’; finally, J.C. 
Biers (1985, 83) speaks about a ‘raised branch’. 

‘9 Eiwanger 1981, vol. 1, 103, pl. 74 (nos. 11510-514). 

Koilakou 2006, 1112, fig. 9. 

Chamilaki 2010, 599, fig. 5 (no. MEX 3309). 

Perlzweig 1961, 183-184, pl. 41 (no. 2591). 

Felten 1975, 66, pl. 19 (no. 67). 

Broneer 1930, 285, pl. XXII (nos. 1456-1458); Garnett 1975, 199, fig. 
1.29, pl. 44 (no. 30); Slane and Sanders 2005, 266, fig.10 (nos. 3-1, 3-2); 
Garnett 2012, 116-117, pl. 1.3A, B, C (no. 3). 

5 Biers 1985, 83, pl. 35 (no. 141) (described as ‘Attic’). 

© Williams 1981, 83, pl. 20 (nos. 436-437). 

7 Broneer 1977, 81, pl. 36 (nos. 3151, 3153); Lindros Wohl 2017, 139- 
141, pls 55-56 (nos, 412-416). 

8 Miller 1980, 192, pl. 41 (nos. L48-49); Miller 1988, 5, pl. 6 (nos. L63, 
119, 216). 

9 Schillbach 1999, pl. 39 (no. K1767). 

°° Themos et al. 2010, 753, fig. 7. 

1 Petridis 2010a, 91, pls 31-32, figs 137-140 (lamps nos. L27-L29), 97- 
98, pl. 33, figs 157-158 (moulds nos. CA07-CA08). 

2 Bovon 1966, pl. 17 (no. 647); Aupert 1980, 410-412, figs 22-24 (nos. 
41-42); Oikonomou-Laniado 2003, 46, figs 106-107; Koutoussaki 2008, 
357-367, pls LXI-LXIII, figs 477-500 (nos. 631-649); Athanasoulis and 
Vassiliou 2016, 76-77 (nos. 97-102) (L. Kormazopoulou), 132-134 (nos. 
144-146, 148-149) (A. Vassiliou), 133 (no. 147) (L. Kormazopoulou). 
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Figures 4-5. Lamps from Delphi 
decorated with the cross-and-palm- 
branch pattern (© P. Petridis). 


Mantineia® and Patras.* Most of the lamps have a short 
channel; only a few of them are slipped. The motifs, 
and especially the palm branches, are either in a high 
or low relief or just incised indicating that the mould 
was frequently used: in these cases the rim pattern has 





3 Steinhauer 1973-1974, 300, figs 191b (lamp) and 191c (mould). 

4 Vasilakis and Theodoropoulou 2017, 314, 316, figs 2-3 (moulds nos. 
1115724-I115726), 323-328, figs 12-14 (no. AI123), 15-17 (no. AT124), 18- 
19 (no. AI125). 
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Figure 3. Imitation of North- 
African lamp produced at 
Delphi (© P. Petridis). 


given way to a sketchy incised approximation in which 
the spirit of the original is not completely lost. If some 
lamps seem to be of good or medium quality, most of 
them are surely produced by the surmoulage method 
or they were made of a very used mould. In general, 
the lamps using this particular cross-and-palm-branch 
pattern could not be classified among the best products 
of the local workshops. 
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Figure 6. Lamp with the cross-and-palm-branch 
pattern from Corinth (Broneer 1930, pl. XXII). 


The fact that no lamp found in the aforementioned 
cities may find its exact parallel among the lamps 
found in the others cities, does not allow one to infer 
an exchange of moulds or a surmoulage from the same 
prototype. There is also a difference in fabrics, so 
that the lamps found in one of these places cannot be 
considered as exports from another. From the other 
side, we clearly deal with a local production of lamps 
decorated with the cross-and-palm-branch pattern 
at least in four cases: at Argos, Mantineia and Patras, 
where lamps and lamp moulds have been found, and at 
Delphi, where the local origin of such lamps and lamp 
moulds is well attested by macroscopic and laboratory 
analyses (Figure 8).* 


In all the other cases should one consider the 
similarities in the decoration as the result of the action 
of itinerant potters? The difference in fabric could then 
be explained as the itinerant potters normally used 
every time the local clay; but, in that case, the lamps 
should be identical in form and very close in size, as a 
workshop, even itinerant, should always use the same 
moulds. 


Hence, at first glance, it seems that this ‘hybrid’ lamp, 
decorated with the cross-and-palm-branch pattern 





5 Kouzéli 2010; Petridis 2010a, 85-86, 96. 
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that appears in the second half of the 6th century all 
over the area of Central and Southern Greece, could 
be interpreted as a popular ‘Greek mainland version’ 
of the North-African type lamps, probably influenced 
by an earlier Attic model that decorated some almond- 
shaped lamps. 


Another example of lamp makers, who created a 
common ‘hybrid’ type, despite working in different, 
even distant localities, is the so-called ‘Aegean 
workshop’. These potters were inspired from the 
decoration of specific widely diffused and trendy lamp 
types: decorative and morphological elements that 
characterise the Asia Minor products, but also those 
made in the Tripolitanian, the Levant, and on Cyprus, 
were combined in a series of lamps made on the Aegean 
islands and in some coastal cities. The production 
centre of this ‘Aegean version’ of Asia Minor type lamps 
is not known; they could have been made in a centre, 
not yet discovered, or more likely in all the different 
sites where they are found. 


The question is whether the local potters consciously 
produced regional types with precise characteristics or 
not. 


In previous times, when the idea of the ‘civic identity’ 
was still vivid (2nd to 4th century AD), Corinthian, 
Patran or Attic lamps were decorated with the city’s 
‘landmark’: this was the case of a well-known statue 
of Poseidon described by Pausanias represented 
on Corinthian lamps,?”? of the local hero of Patras 
Eurypylus appearing on 2nd century lamps from 
Patras,** or the bust of Athena Promachos decorating 
hundreds of discovered Attic lamps dating to the 3rd 
and 4th centuries.*° Lamps could also be used as a 
kind of a ‘souvenir’ bought during a journey; even if 
this idea might seem as an exaggeration when dealing 
with the Roman times, it is quite probable that buyers 
recognised some motifs as local symbols; hence, it was 
their deliberate choice to acquire lamps decorated with 
such motifs instead of others. In regard with the long- 
distance trade, lamps with local ‘landmarks’ were also 
easily recognisable by the clients, even those who were 
not familiar with the Greek signatures on the bottom 
of the lamps. 


But, was still the case in 6th and 7th century Greece? 
Did the predilection for some motifs among the 
rich North-African repertoire, such as the dove or 
the most current cross-and-palm-branch-pattern, 
as well as the combination of motifs chosen by the 
Aegean workshop signify a strong will to define a 
regional identity? 
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Gerousi 2010, 225. 

Petridis 1992, 658-659. 

Petropoulos 1999, 88-89. 

Perlzweig 1961, 111-112, pl. 15 (nos. 649-669). 
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Figure 7. Lamp and lamp mould from Argos (Athanasoulis and Vassiliou 2016, 
132-133, nos. 144-145, courtesy of A. Vassiliou). 





4 i! 
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Figure 8. Lamp mould from Delphi Figure 9. Lamp of the so-called ‘jeweled cross atelier’ from 
(© P. Petridis). the Strait of Gibraltar (courtesy of D. Bernal Casasola). 
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Nowadays there is a lot of discussion about identity 
rediscovered through pottery,” but what did local or 
regional identity, really mean at that moment? Finally, 
was the commercial identity a synonym to any other 
kind of identity? 


As far as I know, there are no historical elements 
indicating any kind of clear differentiation of the 
inhabitants of Central, Southern and insular Greece 
among them or between them and the rest of the 
Eastern Empire at that time. 


People producing and buying the North-African 
imitations or the ‘Aegean workshop’s’ lamps were both 
citizens of the Eastern Roman Empire and, in their 
large majority, at the second half of the 6th century, 
Christians. These two elements drastically shaped 
their identity. They were not all Greek native speakers, 
but since the Hellenistic period, Greek was the lingua 
franca in the Eastern Mediterranean and even beyond. 
This is well confirmed by a series of 2nd century AD 
Corinthian lamps bearing signatures of Latin names 
in Greek conjugation and writing;“’ a later example 
is the use of the Greek inscription «®QC XPICTOY 
®AINEI TIACIN» (‘The Light of Christ shines for all’) on 
Levantine lamps.” 


The ‘globalisation’ established by the Roman Empire 
was still alive in many aspects of the daily life, such 
as the consumption patterns. People all over the 
Mediterranean used on their table similar in form 
and appearance vessels; when they could not afford 
to buy the original ones, local potters offered them 
the opportunity to follow the types in fashion in a less 
expensive way;* light in their houses was diffused by 
the same lamp types, regardless if they used vegetable 
oil or animal fat. Driven by practical (size, duration 
of fuel) or economic reasons (price), or just the need 
to follow current trends, customers preferred to buy 
a certain type of lamps and neglect another. This is 
why North-African and Asia Minor type lamps were so 
popular all over Greece, even in places, such as Athens 
and Corinth with a long lamp making tradition and a 
vivid local lamp industry until the end of the period. 


As Christian faith penetrated all social classes and was 
followed by the majority of the people, even those 
of barbarian origin, one should not be surprised by 
the wide use of Christian symbols on the lamps of 





“© For example, the Rei Cretariae Romanae Fautorum 2012 Congress 
at Catania, Italy was dedicated to the theme ‘From Broken Pottery to 
Lost Identity in Roman Times’ (see, http://www.fautores.org/pages/ 
historia-fautorum.htm#2012, last accessed: 28-11-2018; Poblome et al. 
2014). 

‘I Petridis 1992, 667. 

2 Bailey 1988, 107, 288, pl. 60, fig. 138 (nos. Q2333-Q2334). 

43 Excavations all over Greece bring to light local imitations of 
North-African or Asia Minor Red Slip plates; see for instance, the 
plates CT29 and CT30 from Delphi (Petridis 2010a, 80-81, fig. 104). 
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that period: these motifs occur not only on North- 
African type lamps, but also on contemporary Attic 
or Corinthian. Their choice was a safer way to attain 
commercial success and it should not be seen as the 
intention to create a new revolutionary product for the 
Christian religion adepts or a product incorporating 
strict regional features. 


What one could interpret as a regional commercial 
identity is much more the result of large scale imitation 
rather than an intentional creation of products bearing 
a strong local ‘cachet’. So, instead of searching for a 
particular reason of shaping or stressing a regional 
identity through lamp motifs, which would explain 
the similarities between lamps from different towns 
of the Greek mainland or the islands, one should more 
probably consider the idea of simple imitation.“ Since 
all these lamps were sold at the same market-places, 
local Greek potters just copied one another or they 
copied a more distant model coming from another part 
of the Mediterranean world. 


Indeed, a last argument pointing to that direction comes 
from the most Southwestern part of the Mediterranean, 
in the Strait of Gibraltar. A study of lamps discovered 
at the city of Iulia Traducta (modern Algeciras) and 
probably made in its region, includes some lamps of 
the so-called ‘jewelled cross atelier’ (Figure 9). They 
are similar to the Greek lamps decorated with the 
cross-and-palm-branch pattern discussed above; they 
also date to the late 6th and 7th centuries.* If other 
examples are published in the future, for instance 
from sites in South Italy, the missing chain link will be 
found. Since, as I pointed out before, the combination 
of a cross on the disc and a branch on the rim is so far 
not known from any original North-African products, 
it seems more probable that local potters, not only in 
the Greek mainland and the Aegean but all over the 
Mediterranean world, were simply and widely copying 
each other. In this large-scale imitation process, only 
very well documented chronology would offer the 
possibility to locate the first workshop that created the 
type, if such workshop existed. 





“ For large-scale imitations of North-African lamps in the Balkan 
peninsula, see Curta 2016; especially for the Greek mainland, see Curta 
2016, 59, 60-65: the writer wrongly presupposes, without any further 
examination and with the use of very bad photo reproductions, 
a Corinthian or Attic origin of all of the lamps with the cross-and- 
branch pattern we examine here or with other patterns; even in the 
two examples he uses from Delphi (Curta 2016, 60, figs 13:26, 15:47), 
where chemical and petrographical analyses have proved their local 
(Delphic) origin (see above, n. 35) the lamps are classified under the 
groups of ‘Corinthian imitations of African lamps’ and ‘Attic lamps’ 
respectively! In this article, although some other Greek localities 
where moulds of African-type lamps have been discovered are cited 
(Curta 2016, 59), there is curiously no mention of the numerous 
moulds of this type discovered at Delphi (Petridis 2010a, 97-99). 
Always in the same article (Curta 2016, 63, n. 14) there is a complete 
misunderstanding of my argumentation about the presence of lamps 
in tombs and funeral practices in general. 

5 Bernal-Casasola forthcoming, fig. 11. 
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I am afraid I have raised many more questions than I 
initially intended to, while I may have provided even 
less answers. Nevertheless, what should be stressed, 
as far as Greek lamp makers are concerned, is that, in 
a period generally considered as very difficult, they 
succeeded to share common repertories of motifs and 
adapt their production to the types in fashion. That 
would also mean that, the supposed isolation of the 
cities, due to historical reasons, Slavic invasions or 
financial collapse, is nothing more than a myth. From 
an archaeological point of view, the second half of the 
6th and the first decades of the 7th century should not 
be considered as the end of a historical period; they 
should be seen as the beginning of a new era, which I 
have called the ‘Period of Transformations’.”° 
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Summary 


TO PALVOLEVO THS TAPAywyns AVXYVWV OTOV EAAGSLKO YWPO KATA TOV 
60-70 QLWVAQ UL.X.: "EvVSEtEN TOMUKNS TAVUTOTHTAC 1] EVPELAC ATOLINONG; 


Xtc teAgutates deKaeties TOU 60U KQL OTIC APXEC 
TOV 7OV AIWVA U.X. MAPATHPEITAL OTOV NMELPWTIKO 
EAAadiKO XWPO Kal oto Atlyaio ula avacwrvpwon 
TWV TOTIKWV Tapaywywv. H Tmapaywyn Twv Kata 
TOTOUC EPYAGTNPIWV Tou Exel WEAETNOEt Tic TeAEUTAILEC 
SEKAETIEC TPOOMEpEl SEtyuata apolbaiwyv avtaAAaywv 
TOV EVAL MLO EVOLAKPITES OTHV TEPINTWON TWV AVYVWV 
Tov TMapayovtat we uNntpes. H 1otopta ths Mapaywyrs 
Avxyvwv etvar BeBora oe peyaAo Pabuo ula 1otopia 
AVTLypaEers HE TH UEBOSO TSG avTEKTUMWONS aAAG Eva 
1dtaitepa EVdLAPEPOV PAIVOHEVO TapAaTNpEitar TWPA: 
yn Syutoupyta «vuBpidikwv» tUmwv mov daveiCovtat 
oyna Kor drakdounon and diadedopevouc oe OAN TH 
MEoOyE1O TUTOUS GUVdUaCOVTaS Ta OUWS LE 1dLAiTEpa 
TMPWtOtuno tTpdmo. “Eto. Mapayovtal yla TMapaderyua 
ta Avyvapia tou aKoAov8ovv oto oyna TO TpPdOTUTO 
TNS Bopeloa~pikaviKns Tapaywyns HE KUKAIKO dtoKo, 
paugoeion Aan, diavAo kal Evpv UKTHpa, aAAd o 
OUYKEKPIUEVOS GUVOVACUOS d1AKOOHOU, OTAVPdC OTO 
dtoKo Kal KAadt @otviKka oe KdBE WUO, MapatnpEttat 
oxed0v amoKAEloTIKa KAL UOVO OE Tapaywyes TNS 
KEVTpIKNS KaL voTIac EAAdOac. TEto1a Avyvapla Exouv 
Boe8et otn Anuntpiada, touc AeAgovc, th Onba Kon 
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to AnAtov ty¢ Bowttiac, tyv AOnva, thv Aiytva, thv 
Ilatpa, thv Kdpiv60, to AExato, Tic Key pees, tyv loOuia, 
Ty Neen, To ‘Apyoc, tn Mavtiveia, tyv OAvuTta Kal TH 
XIAPTY. LE OPLOMEVES ATO TIC TEPINTWOEIC AUTEC, OMWC 
otouc AeAgovc, otn Mavtiveta, oto ‘Apyoo Kat otnv 
latpa éxouv Boe8et kar untpes emibebarwvovtac thv 
EVTOTIA Tapaywyn. LUtouc AcEA@ouc nN EVTOMLOTNTA TOUG 
EXEL TEKUNPIWOEL KAL UE XNULKEC KAL TETPOYPAMIKEG 
avalvoElc. 


OX UMOPOVGE Eva TETOLO MPAIVOUEVO TApAyWYNS VEWV 
TUTWV amd TaAaLovc va EpuNnvEvOE! Wo Ula ouveldnth 
amoneipa va dnAwet pia tom tavtdtnta; Av 
ExovuE oageic evdeiteic NOEANuUEVNS avanapdotacncs 
TOTOONUWV OPloLEVWV TOAEWV TaVvW ota AvYVapPLa 
TOU TMAPAYOVTAL GE QAUTEC TIC TEPLOYES KATH TOUC 
TMPONYOUVUEVOUG ALWVEC, Ba UTOPOVOAV TETOLA EVPETAC 
amodoxns ovuPoAa dmWwc 0 oTaAUpdc Kal TO KAaOI MOIVIKa 
va BewpnBovv dSnAwtikd lac tomKNs Tavtotntac; 
Kat o€ teArky avaAvon Tl OnMatve Tpayuatikd o dpoc 
TOMLKY] TAUTOTNTO OE LULA KTMOYKOOULOTOINMEVN» ayopa 
AUTH THv TEptodo; 


Aspects of Medieval Secular Imagery: 
Representations of Warriors in Byzantine Glazed Pottery 
from Argos and Nauplio (12th-13th centuries)’ 


Anastasia Vassiliou 


Abstract 


Representations of warriors, a favourite theme of Byzantine glazed pottery, especially in the second half of the twelfth and the 
thirteenth century, are primarily connected with Incised Sgraffito Ware and the so-called Free Style group. These warriors, 
depicted marching fully armed or combating a dragon, reflect the ideals and the literary tendencies of their time. 


Key words: 12th-13th centuries, Argos, Nauplio, Byzantine glazed pottery, warrior imagery 


Introduction 


For some time now, depictions of warriors on Byzantine 
glazed pottery have attracted the interest of specialists, 
as they constitute a first rank testimony of Byzantine 
secular imagery during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.’ From my ongoing study of Byzantine glazed 
pottery of Argolis, a few sherds emerged with this 
type of decoration. This material comes from rescue 
excavations at Argos and Nauplio conducted by the 
Hellenic Archaeological Service.’ 


The Argolid, situated in the northeastern part of the 
Peloponnese, administratively attached first to the 
theme of Peloponnese and from the 11th century 
to the theme of Hellas, experienced a revival in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries.? The administrative 
and ecclesiastical centre of the region was Argos, 
while Nauplio served as its main harbor. The economic 





“TI would like to express my profound gratitude to my beloved 
professor Sophia Kalopissi-Verti for inspiring me with her love for 
Byzantine archaeology and unbiased scientific research and for all 
the invaluable assistance she offered me during my studies at the 
National and Kapodistrian University of Athens and thereafter. My 
first engagement with this subject was in my MA thesis under her 
supervision, see Vassiliou 2000. 

1 Frantz 1940-1941; Frantz 1941; Morgan 1942, 152-154; Notopoulos 
1964; Ioannidaki-Dostoglou 1981, 134-138; Francois 1999; Armstrong 
2006; Armstrong and Sekunda 2006; Vroom 2011, 410-411; Vroom 
2014. 

? The sherds from Argos were found in the rescue excavations of the 
plots ATE, OTE, Selli, Xakousti - Xixi, which were conducted under the 
direction of the late archaeologist Anastasia Oikonomou-Laniado, and 
at the Konstantopouleio Mansion, conducted by the archaeologist 
Christos Piteros (2001-2004). For a map of Argos with the location of 
the plots, see Vassiliou 2013, 218 fig. 191. The sherds from Nauplio 
come from excavations conducted in the 1970s by the archaeologist 
Evangelia Protonotariou-Deilaki at the castle of Akronauplia, see 
Protonotariou-Deilaki 1971; Deilaki 1973. 

> For the history and topography of Argolis during the Middle 
Byzantine period see Bon 1951; Konti 1983. Especially for Argos, 
see Zenginis 1968, 165-193; Piérart and Touchais 1996, 92-94; Tsekes 
2001; Oikonomou-Laniado 2009; Vassiliou 2013, 217-220. For Nauplio, 
see Lamprynidis [1898] 2001, 18-38; Savvides 1991-1992, 287-296; 
Savvides 1994; Yangaki 2012, 191-192 and elsewhere. 
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strength of the area derived mainly from the agricultural 
production of the Argolic plateau, which led to the 
connection of the two cities through commerce with 
the major centres of the Byzantine Empire.’ The 
commercial growth of Argos and Nauplio is further 
attested by pottery evidence.° 


In 1210/12 the region was conquered by the Crusaders 
and Argolis passed to the Duchy of Athens until 1388 
when the Venetians took over the area.® Archaeological 
evidence suggests that the region remained prosperous 
until at least the late fourteenth century, while Nauplio 
developed into a major port and urban centre under 
the Venetians.’ 


Depictions of warriors on Byzantine glazed pottery: 
The material from Argos and Nauplio 


The decoration of Byzantine glazed pottery was mostly 
comprised of simple linear/geometric and vegetal 
motifs or animals.’ Human figures were rarely depicted 
and when they were, they were mostly warriors.’ 





4 The written sources for Argolis are scant. The most significant 
testimony regarding the economic value of the area is that Nauplio 
was included in the chrysobulls of 1082 and 1198 (Argos was also 
included in the latter) with which Venetians were granted significant 
trade privileges, see Pozza and Ravegnani 1993, 40, 130. 

> For the Middle Byzantine glazed pottery of Argos, see Vassiliou 
2014, and for that of Nauplio, see Yangaki 2012, 36-50, 73-83 nos. 1-40 
(and elsewhere). 

© On the Frankish period of Argolis see Lamprynidis [1898] 2001, 39- 
53; Zenginis 1968, 193-198; Bon 1969, 484-490, 491-496; Savvides 1991- 
1992, 296-298; Jameson et al. 1994, 116-123; Piérart and Touchais 1996, 
95-96; Topping 2000, 26-28; Vassiliou 2013, 221. 

7 On Nauplio during its first Venetian occupation (1388-1540) see 
Kondylis 2016, with further bibliography. 

® For a brief introduction to the decoration of Byzantine pottery see 
Dauterman Maguire 1997, 255-257; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 19-20 
and elsewhere; Vassiliou 2003. 

> Other subjects were performers (musicians, dancers, acrobats etc.), 
see Dauterman Maguire and Maguire 2007, 51-52 and elsewhere; 
Maguire 2013, 425-426. Some of these figures were considered to be 
hunters, see Xyngopoulos 1950; loannidaki-Dostoglou 1981, 132-133. 
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From the recorded material of Argos and Nauplio, 
13 sherds have been found to date decorated with 
warrior representations, almost all rendered with the 
‘Sgraffito’ technique.’ No. 1 in the following catalogue 
and perhaps nos. 2-4 belong to Fine Sgraffito Ware." 
Depictions of warriors in Fine Sgraffito are chiefly 
known from Corinth, partly due to the systematic 
publication of its material.” 


The majority of our specimens (nos. 5-12) belong to 
the Incised Sgraffito Ware and its subgroup, known 
as the ‘Free Style’ group.” This is in accordance with 
the published material from other sites, where Incised 
Sgraffito Ware - Free Style is the category par excellence 
with warrior representations.’ No. 13 is made using 
the so-called Champlevé technique, where the slip of 
the background is removed in order to bring out the 
decoration. 





‘© For a concise presentation of Byzantine glazed pottery see 
Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 31-45, 57-102, 115-140; Vroom 2005, 72-93, 108- 
LZ; 

4 The numbers correspond to the catalogue numbers at the end of 
the present study. It is not certain that nos. 2-4 belong to the Fine 
Sgraffito Ware, given that the incision is of medium width/depth and 
it cannot be excluded that the decoration on their unpreserved part 
was rendered in wider incision. On Fine Sgraffito Ware see Morgan 
1942, 116-135; Sanders 1995, 76, 239; Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 
58-80; Kalopissi-Verti 2003, 40, 81-84; Vroom 2003, 152; Vroom 2005, 
84-85. 

2 See Morgan 1942, 273 (no. 1066, fig. 100f), 277 (no. 1121, fig. 196), 
283 (no. 1181, fig. 109; no. 1182, pl. XLIIIj), 286 (no. 1221, pl. XLIIIm), 
291 (no. 1275, pl. XLIIIk), 292 (no. 1277, pl. XLIITh); Notopoulos 1964, 
117 n. 36, pl. 22:4. On some specimens at the Benaki Museum, see 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 74-75 nos. 130-133. 

3 On Incised Sgraffito Ware see esp. Morgan 1942, 146-157; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 85-100; Vroom 2003, 163-164; Vroom 
2005, 90-91; Yangaki 2012, 45-48. For the subgroup in particular, 
named by Charles Morgan the ‘Free Style’, see Morgan 1942, 150-157. 
I apply this term in the present study to avoid confusion with the 
Incised Sgraffito decorations encircled by a medallion (the so-called 
‘Medallion Style’). The Free Style group bears many similarities to, 
and in some cases we could say is identical with the so-called ‘Aegean 
Ware’. On the latter see Megaw 1975; Armstrong 1991, esp. 340-346; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2012, 201-205. 

4 Apart from the numerous examples from Corinth, several 
representations from other sites of Greece have become known 
mainly through significant exhibitions and museum catalogues, 
see esp. Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999; Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002. However, we still lack valuable evidence 
from many sites of the Byzantine Empire. As for published specimens 
with warrior representations in the Incised Sgraffito/Free Style group, 
see indicatively Morgan 1942, 314-322 (nos. 1496, 1497, 1502-1504, 
1508, 1514, 1516-1525, 1527, 1531, 1532, 1534-1538, 1541-1545, 1561, 
1562, 1564, 1565, 1567-1569), 324 (nos. 1595, 1599, 1600); Notopoulos 
1964, 116 n. 33, pl. 22:1; Frantz 1938, 456 (no. A91, fig. 17), 465 (no. 
E2, fig. 30); loannidaki-Dostoglou 1981, 134-135, pl. 61a; Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 1999, 48 no. 34 (A. Tsanana); Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 94 
no. 181; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 200-201 no. 223 (M. Michailidou); 
Vasileiadou and Pazaras 2007, 887, fig. 13; Zalesskaya 2011, 182-183 
nos. 384-385; Bohlendorf-Arslan 2012, 83, fig. 10; Bohlendorf-Arslan 
2013, 173-174 (nos. 384, 385), 214 (no. 483), 222-223 (nos. 508, 509); 
Manolova-Voykova 2015, 424 no. 30; Vroom and Findik 2015, 214, 239 
no. 57, pls 6, 29; Skartsis and Vaxevanis 2017, 597, fig. 4y; Stern 2018, 
205, 206, figs 4:8, 5. 

5 Tt is not certain whether the figure in no. 13 is actually a warrior, 
due to the absence of body armour. On Champlevé Ware see Morgan 
1942, 162-166; Sanders 1993, 260-261; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 20; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 101-112; Vroom 2003, 163-164; Vroom 
2005, 92-93; Vroom and IJzendoorn 2016. On warrior representations 
in Champlevé Ware see Morgan 1942, 333 (nos. 1682, 1683), 340 (nos. 
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A few specimens, known from the bibliography, belong 
to other categories of Middle Byzantine glazed pottery, 
including Impressed and Polychrome White Wares," 
Unslipped Glazed Red Ware,’ Measles Ware,'® and 
Painted Sgraffito Ware.” 


Representations of warriors remain popular in Late 
Byzantine pottery, in Zeuxippus”° and Late Segraffito” 
Wares. In these two wares, the figures display 
different characteristics from those depicted on the 
above mentioned Middle Byzantine wares. Therefore, 
Zeuxippus and Late Sgraffito are not included in the 
present study, and in any case they are not represented 
in the current material from Argos and Nauplio. 


Date Range 


The Argolic material, though derived from excavations, 
offers us little dating evidence, due to the scarcity of 
undisturbed medieval strata from Argos and Nauplio; 
this is further aggravated by the brief notes taken 
especially from older excavations. According to the 
literature, we can attribute the Fine Sgraffito sherds 
(nos. 2-4) to the second half of the twelfth century, while 
the Incised Sgraffito and the Champlevé specimens 
(nos. 5-13) could be dated to the last quarter of the 
twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth century.” 


Fabrics 


From macroscopic and microscopic examination, 
various fabrics can be discerned among the specimens 
studied, pointing to different ceramic production 
centres. Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, and 10 are ascribed to Fabric 1, 
which, taking into account their other characteristics, 





1749, 1750); Makropoulou 1995, 12 no. 10, pl. 7; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 
1999, 58 no. 50 (Ch. Koilakou) and lately in Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 
2011, 74 no. 27 (M. Skordara); Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 182 no. 209 (I. 
Tzonou-Herbst); Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 110 no. 225. 

‘6 For Impressed White Ware (GWW II) examples see Talbot Rice 
1930, 113, pl. Xla; Morgan 1942, 186 no. 82, fig. 32m; Peschlow 1977- 
1978, 384 no. 15, pl. 128:6. On a Polychrome White Ware specimen see 
Francois 1997, 416, fig. 2b. 

7 Notopoulos 1964, 117 n. 38, pl. 22:6. 

‘8 Morgan 1942, 238-239 no. 662, fig. 69b. 

‘9 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 40 no. 24 (Ch. Koilakou); Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 2002, 330 no. 365 (P. Chrysostomou) and lately in Bonovas 
and Tzitzibassi 2011, 72-73 no. 26 (P. Chrysostomou). 

20 Zeuxippus Ware displays the most elaborate examples of warrior 
representations in Byzantine glazed pottery, see Megaw 1968, 79, 80, 
fig. 5, pl. 20a; Megaw 1989, 259, fig. 1; Armstrong 2006; Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi and Zekos 2007, 63 no. 55 (N. Zekos); Rabinowitz et al. 2010, 
450, fig. 25; Zalesskaya 2011, 162 no. 343, 167-168 no. 349. 

1 On examples of warrior representations in Late Sgraffito Ware see, 
for example, Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 129 no. 260; Zalesskaya 
2011, 146 no. 304, 186 no. 390; Bohlendorf-Arslan 2013, 257 (nos. 597, 
598), 258 (no. 600). See also Yangaki 2012, 48, 80-81 no. 31, fig. 30 for a 
fragment from the castle of Akronauplia, and Vassiliou 2018, 137, 148 
no. 12, fig. 16 for a fragment from Chonika, Argolis. 

2 The dating of Middle Byzantine glazed pottery was based on Guy 
Sanders’ datings of the Corinthian assemblages, see Sanders 2003. 
However, Sanders recently re-dated the majority of the medieval 
pottery found in the ‘Frankish Area’ of Corinth, including the Incised 
Sgraffito Ware; for a preliminary presentation, see Sanders 2016, 4-5; 
Sanders 2018. 


could point to the main ‘Middle Byzantine Production’ 
(MBP) of the second half of the twelfth and the first 
half of the thirteenth century.” Fabric 2 (nos. 6 and 9) 
seems to be a variant of Incised Sgraffito - Free Style 
/ Aegean Ware production.” Fabric 3 (nos. 4, 13) is a 
medium coarse red coloured fabric, displaying the 
characteristics of what I consider to be local production 
from the late twelfth and the thirteenth century.” 


The fabric of nos. 1, 11 and 12 display certain 
characteristics, which differentiate them from the 
above mentioned fabrics and from one another. 


Shapes 


All the specimens come from open vessels, mainly 
dishes (nos. 2,5, 6, 9, 10, 13) and to a lesser extent, bowls 
(nos. 7, 11, 12[?]).2° The same applies to specimens 
known from other regions, where dishes are by far the 
commonest shape; this is understandable, as dishes 
were more suitable for extended, figural themes. Bowls, 
on the other hand, which constituted the commonest 
shape of Middle and Late Byzantine glazed pottery, 
were more suited to simpler decorations with linear 
or vegetal motifs or small animals, such as birds and 
rabbits.” Closed shapes were rarely decorated with 
figural subjects.” 


Iconography 


In the present material warriors are placed on the 
vessels’ inner surface, possibly full body (at least on 
nos. 10 and 13), with their head in profile (nos. 1-3, 7, 
11, 13). In general, foot warriors in Byzantine pottery 
(especially in the Free Style group) are represented in 
a rather awkward posture with their body in frontal 
view, their feet in profile (as if walking) and their 
head facing in the same direction as their feet or in 
frontal view. In no. 4, the warrior’s face is frontal and 
resembles the round-faced warriors of the Free Style 
group. This depiction must have been encircled in a 
medallion or surrounded by a band, as shown by the 
trace of a compass near the warrior’s eye. Generally, 
the ‘round-faced warriors’ seem to follow a specific 





3 This fabric resembles the Phyllite group, see White et al. 2009; 
Waksman et al. 2014, esp. 414-418; see also Vassiliou 2014, vol. I, 285- 
292 (Group C). No. 3 in particular stands out for the high quality of its 
fabric, manufacture, and decoration. For the MBP, see the important 
studies of Waksman and Wartburg 2006 and Waksman et al. 2014. 

*4 This fabric is also attested to a few unpublished typical Aegean 
Ware specimens from the Akronauplia castle. 

5 See Vassiliou 2014, vol. I, 294-296 (Group D). In any case, the 
hypothesis of local origin should be tested by archaeometric analyses. 
*6 Unfortunately, the majority are in fragmentary condition, thus 
making it difficult to reconstruct their original shape. 

7 See indicatively Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 28-29 nos. 4-6 (Ch. 
Koilakou), 33 no. 13 (E. Katsara); Vassiliou 2014, vol. I, 188-189 and 
elsewhere. A bowl from Pella depicting a warrior is rather unusual as 
it has two handles, see Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 2011, 72-73 no. 26 (P. 
Chrysostomou). 

8 See for example Pharaklas 1968, 211, pl. 160d. 
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pattern (frontal face, long curly hair, usually conical 
helmet).”? 


Warriors’ facial characteristics are rudimentary, 
resembling sketches. This is partly due to the limitations 
and the two-dimensional character of the incision. 
Their eyes are rendered with a small circle and dot for 
the eyeball (nos. 1, 3, 4, 11) or with two small circles 
(no. 2), while their eyebrows (when present, as in nos. 
2, 3, 11) and nose (no. 4) are depicted with a curved 
line. Some have curly hair (nos. 3, 7), as is the rule for 
warriors in Middle Byzantine pottery, while in nos. 2 
and 13 the warrior has long straight hair.*° 


Most of them (nos. 1, 2, 4, 7) wear a helmet (xpévoc, 
KOpus) or cap (kapeAavniov, nidoc).*! Due to its schematic 
rendering, it is difficult to conclude which of the two 
is depicted in each case. In no. 4 the depicted warrior 
wears an oval helmet or cap rendered with scales,” in 
no. 2 a conical helmet® and in no. 7 an elongated and 
pointy cap with dense crosshatching.* Neck protection 
(epitpayrjMov) is probably depicted in no. 7.* 


In nos. 8 and 10, warriors wear body armour rendered 
with crosshatching, possibly representing a type of soft 
armour made from textile or leather, known as vevpixé/ 
neurika.*° In no. 11 the warrior wears a close-fitting 





*° Frantz 1938, 465 no. E2, fig. 30; Morgan 1942, 319 no. 1532, pl. 
XLIXa; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 179 no. 206 (I. Tzonou-Herbst). On a 
Late Sgraffito body fragment probably from Constantinople (today in 
the Berlin State Museums), see Bohlendorf-Arslan 2013, 255 no. 593. 
°° Straight hair is rarer, see for example Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 
2011, 72-73 no. 26 (P. Chrysostomou). 

1 For the Byzantine helmet and cap, see Hoffmeyer 1966, 71-83; 
Haldon 1975, 37-38; Kolias 1988, 75-87; Parani 2003, 123-125; 
Theotokis 2018, 459-461. A significant source of warrior imagery is 
found in the miniatures of the Madrid Skylitzis manuscript, created 
in all probability in Sicily during the reign of Roger II (1130-1154), see 
Grabar and Manoussacas 1979; Tsamakda 2002; Boeck 2015, esp. 32-42. 
On the arms and armour depicted in the manuscript, see Hoffmeyer 
1966; Tsamakda 2002, 306-314. On the controversial subject of the 
authenticity of arms and armour depicted in art, see Parani 2003, 
155-158. 

*2 Oval helmets are a common type in Byzantine glazed pottery, see 
for example Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 176-177 no. 203 (I. Tzonou- 
Herbst); Notopoulos 1964, 117 n. 37, pl. 22:5; Manolova-Voykova 
2015, 424 no. 30. For oval helmet/cap with scaled rendering, see 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 74 no. 130. 

3 Also a common helmet type in Byzantine pottery, see for example 
Frantz 1938, 465 no. E2, fig. 30; Morgan 1942, 319 no. 1532, pl. XLIXa; 
Xyngopoulos 1950, 4-5, fig. 1°; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 179 no. 206 
(I. Tzonou-Herbst); Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2006, 75. 

*4 Exact parallels for this kind of cap are known from other vessels, 
see for example Morgan 1942, 317 (no. 1520, fig. 212), 318 (no. 1522. 
pl. XLIXe); see also Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 200-201 no. 223 (M. 
Michailidou), for a similar cap, though with ‘dental’ rendering (Figure 
15 of the present study). Thick caps of felt were worn by foot soldiers 
in place of helmets, see McGeer 1995, 205. Henry Maguire and Eunice 
Dauterman Maguire connect this pointed cap with grylloi or mimes (a 
type of performer/ entertainer), see Maguire 2004, 16, 18; Dauterman 
Maguire and Maguire 2007, 109-115; Maguire 2013, 419 ; cf. Marciniak 
2014, for the controversial topic of performers/entertainers in 
Byzantium. 

5 On neck protection see Haldon 1975, 21 and elsewhere; Kolias 
1988, 79-81; Theotokis 2018, 460. 

6 Grotowski 2010, 151-154 (esp. 153); Kolias 1988, 54-55; Theotokis 
2018, 462. For a similar rendering with no. 10 in Incised Sgraffito 
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upper garment, depicted with deep incision in the so- 
called ‘Silhouetted Style’.’ This tight garment is quite 
common not only to warrior depictions but mostly as 
a uniform, covering the whole body, on men who were 
identified as hunters* or more recently as grylloi.® 


By far the most characteristic garment of warrior 
representations in Incised Sgraffito Ware is the pleated 
kilt (nos. 10, 137?),“° which resembles the so-called 
gpovotavéla/fustanella.* This type of garment is rarely 
illustrated in warrior representations in Late Byzantine 
glazed wares, or on other types of artifacts, or in 
monumental and miniature painting. In these cases, 
the lower body protection constituted mainly of a 
knee-length tunic or a group of long rectangular pieces 
of leather, silk, cotton or other material (kpeudouata/ 
kremasmata).”” In any case, due to the schematic 
character of the ceramics’ decoration, we cannot 
exclude the possibility that the purpose of the potter 
(or the ceramics’ decorator) was to depict kremasmata.” 


Leg coverings, possibly male stockings/chausses, are 
rendered with deep incision in Silhouetted Style (nos. 
6, 10).“* Another rendering of leg covering is with 
crosshatching, or with horizontal or oblique lines.** The 





vessels, see for example Vasileiadou and Pazaras 2007, 887, fig. 13; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 48 no. 34 (A. Tsanana) and lately in Bonovas 
and Tzitzibassi 2011, 70-71 no. 25 (A. Tsanana), for the inner garment; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 176-177 no. 203 (I. Tzonou-Herbst). 
Another common rendering of body armour in pottery is with scales, 
see for example Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 40 no. 24 (Ch. Koilakou); 
Notopoulos 1964, 117 n. 36, pl. 22:4. 

*7 This style belongs to Incised Sgraffito Ware and is characterized 
by the rendering of some decorative details in deep incision. For a 
similar garment see for example Morgan 1942, 316 no. 1508, pl. XLIXc; 
Xyngopoulos 1950, 3-4 (fig. 1A), 7 (fig. 2), 8-9 (fig. 40); Kavvadia 2008, 
48; Mercang6z 2013, 50-51, fig. I-21a; Manolova-Voykova 2015, 424 no. 
30; Katsara 2018, 303, fig. 5:1. 

°° Xyngopoulos 1950, 3, 4; loannidaki-Dostoglou 1981, 133. 

°° Dauterman Maguire and Maguire 2007, 113-115. 

“© The published examples are numerous, see indicatively Frantz 
1938, 465 no. E2, fig. 30; Morgan 1942, 291 (no. 1275, pl. XLIIIk), 315 
(no. 1502, fig. 131), 316 (no. 1516, fig. 130), 317 (no. 1520, fig. 212), 
317-318 (no. 1521, fig. 213), 318-319 (no. 1531, fig. 129); Bakourou et 
al. 2003, 234, fig. 2:2; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 200-201 no. 223 (M. 
Michailidou) (Figure 15 of the present study); Manolova-Voykova 
2013, 356, fig. 7:29; Katsara 2018, 303, fig. 5:2; Stern 2018, 206, fig. 5. 

‘1 Fustanella was probably derived from the Roman military costume, 
see Keramopoullos 1953, 239-240, 243-244. During the 18th-19th 
centuries it was worn by Greek klephts and warriors, while under the 
reign of Otto (1832-1862) it was included in the official garment of the 
Royal (today Presidential) Guard, see Papantoniou 2000, mostly 208- 
217, with rich illustration. On the fustanella in Byzantine pottery, see 
Notopoulos 1964, 113-116, 119; Vroom 2014, 170-171. 

42 See Dawson 1998; Parani 2003, 117-118; Grotowski 2010, 162-166; 
Theotokis 2018, 465. 

3 See Armstrong and Sekunda 2006, 19. 

“4 For similar rendering, see Morgan 1942, 316 (no. 1516, fig. 130), 
317 (no. 1520, fig. 212); Bakourou et al. 2003, 234, fig. 2:2; Manolova- 
Voykova 2013, 356, fig. 7:29. 

46 Crosshatching: Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 2011, 70-71 no. 25 (A. 
Tsanana); Vasileiadou and Pazaras 2007, 887, fig. 13; Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 1999, 176-177 no. 203 (I. Tzonou-Herbst); Papanikola-Bakirtzi 
2002, 200-201 no. 223 (M. Michailidou) (Figure 15). Horizontal lines: 
Morgan 1942, 317-318 no. 1521, fig. 213; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 
179 no. 206 (I. Tzonou-Herbst); Stern 2018, 206, fig. 5. Oblique lines: 
Bohlendorf-Arslan 2013, 214 no. 483. For warrior leg protection in 
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shoes in nos. 6, 10 and 13 are a mere outline.” In other 
cases, not attested in the Argolic material, warrior 
shoes are rendered the same as chausses (crosshatched, 
with oblique or horizontal lines).”” 


As for defensive equipment, the most commonly- 
depicted defensive piece of armour in Byzantine 
pottery is the shield (conic, oxovtdpiov).* In nos. 5 
and 9 it is probably a kite-shaped (also described as 
leaf- or almond-shaped) shield depicted, rendered in 
crosshatching.” This type of shield was convenient 
both for cavalry and infantry and appeared in the 11th 
century both in the East and West. It was considered 
‘Norman’, but this can no longer be maintained.°° 
What is rather peculiar is that this type of shield is 
often depicted upside-down in Byzantine pottery, as 
is probably the case of no. 9.°! Pamela Armstrong and 
Nicholas Victor Sekunda discern humorous conno- 
tations in the reversed shield. Other less popular 
shapes of shields, not attested in our material and 
rarely found on other vessels, are round and oval ones.” 


As for their offensive weapons, the most common is the 
spear or lance (kovtépiov, ddpv, Adyyn) (nos. 1, 5(?), 6(?), 
11, 12),54 combined in no. 12 with waving streamers or 
small flags/pennons (~AduovAa).® In Incised Sgraffito 





general see indicatively Kolias 1988, 70-74; Parani 2003, 121-122; 
Armstrong and Sekunda 2006, 19; Grotowski 2010, 187-191. 

‘6 See for example Vasileiadou and Pazaras 2007, 887, fig. 13; Stern 
2018, 206, fig. 5. For warrior shoes, see Grotowski 2010, 191-203 with 
further bibliography. 

“7 See for example Morgan 1942, 317-318 no. 1521, fig. 213; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 200-201 no. 223 (M. Michailidou) (Figure 
15); Bohlendorf-Arslan 2013, 214 no. 483. 

“8 For Byzantine shields see Hoffmeyer 1966, 84-90; Kolias 1988, 88- 
131; Bartusis 1992, 326-328; Parani 2003, 125-130; Grotowski 2010, 
208-254; Theotokis 2018, 457-459. 

” For a similar rendering see for example Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 
2011, 70-71 no. 25 (A. Tsanana). Another shield rendering in Byzantine 
pottery is with scales or with short horizontal lines (known in the 
bibliography as a stylized palm tree leaf), a very popular motif of 
Incised Sgraffito and Aegean Ware, see indicatively Morgan 1942, 318 
no. 1527, pl. XLIXd; loannidaki-Dostoglou 1981, 134-135, pl. 61a. 

°° Kolias 1988, 106; Grotowski 2010, 231. For the cultural mixture in 
the weaponry and armour of the East and West, see Bartusis 1992, 
322-323; Kolias 1997, 550; Armstrong and Sekunda 2006, 10, 21. 

* For a similar rendering in other ceramics see Morgan 1942, 317 no. 
1520, fig. 212; Kavvadia 2008, 48; Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 2011, 70-71 
no. 25 (A. Tsanana). 

2 Armstrong and Sekunda 2006, 15. For the humorous or scoptic 
element in certain depictions of Byzantine pottery see also Dauterman 
Maguire and Maguire 2007, 118-119, 153-154; Maguire 2013, 425-426; 
Anagnostakis 2017, 77. For a scoptic depiction in a Sgraffito dish from 
Argos (though not connected with warrior imagery), see Oikonomou- 
Laniado 1998; see also Vassiliou 2014, vol. I, 259-260; vol. II, 326-327 
no. 652. 

°3 See Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 2011, 72-73 no. 26 (P. Chrysostomou); 
Morgan 1942, 283 no. 1182, pl. XLIIIj. 

*4 On spears or lances see Hoffmeyer 1966, 115-124; Haldon 1975, 32; 
Kolias 1988, 185-213; Bartusis 1992, 329; Parani 2003, 139-140; Babuin 
2009, vol. I, 112-131; Grotowski 2010, 323-329; Theotokis 2018, 451- 
453. On spears or lances in Byzantine pottery, see Armstrong and 
Sekunda 2006, 16-17. Spears are extremely common at the miniatures 
of the Madrid Skylitzis, see indicatively Grabar and Manoussacas 
1979, figs 10 (fol. 26v), 18 (fol. 311), 26 (fol. 36v), 123 (fol. 107v), 227 
(fol. 176r); see also Tsamakda 2002, 311-312. 

> For military flags see Dennis 1982; Kolias 1988, 210; Babuin 2001, 
esp. 19-21; Parani 2003, 140; Grotowski 2010, 340-342. 


Ware, there is a typical representation with a warrior 
wearing a close-fitting garment, rendered with deep 
incision, who holds a pennoned spear.*® Perhaps this is 
the case in no. 12 as well. 


In no. 2 a mace (kopvvn, Bapdovxiov) and in no. 9 a club 
(owBdiv) may be depicted.*’ Other weapons, not attested 
so far in the Argolic material, are the sword® and in 
rare cases the bow,” or the axe.” 


In the present material, due to its fragmentary state, 
no complete scene of a dragon slaying is preserved. 
However, we assume that some sherds (nos. 3, 5, 6, 
12) represent such scenes due to the presence of a 
serpent.” In no. 5 (and perhaps in nos. 3 and 6) there 
is the typical motif with the dragon’s coiled body 
encircling the vessel’s decorative surface.” The body 
of the dragon is rendered either with scales (nos. 3, 6),° 
either with crosshatching (no. 5), or with simple lines 
(no. 12). 


The ‘identity’ of warriors and warrior imagery 


By far the most prominent and hotly-debated issue 
concerning these depictions is that of the warriors’ 
identity; the issue was ‘triggered’ by Alison Frantz, who 
identified the depicted warrior with the most renowned 
Byzantine epic hero, Vasileios Digenis Akritas.® This 
identification had a great impact among scholars 
(not only archaeologists but also historians and even 





°° See for example Morgan 1942, 316 no. 1516, fig. 130; Xyngopoulos 
1950, 3-4, fig. 1A; Kavvadia 2008, 48; BGhlendorf-Arslan 2013, 222-223 
no. 509; Mercang6éz 2013, 50-51, fig. I-21a; Vroom and Findik 2015, 
214, 239 no. 57, pls 6, 29; Katsara 2018, 303, fig. 5:1. On the abstract 
representation of an arm holding a pennoned spear on some Free 
Style open vessels from the Kavalliani shipwreck, see Koutsouflakis 
and Tsompanidis 2018, 42, fig. 4. 

7 For maces and clubs see Hoffmeyer 1966, 112-114; Haldon 1975, 39; 
Kolias 1988, 176-184; Parani 2003, 138-139; Babuin 2009, vol. I, 95-111; 
Theotokis 2018, 448-449, 450-451. For depictions of maces or clubs 
in Byzantine pottery, see Frantz 1938, 465 no. E2, fig. 30; Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 75 no. 133; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 179 (no. 206), 
182 (no. 209) (I. Tzonou-Herbst); Zalesskaya 2011, 135 no. 272. 

°8 See for example Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 58 no. 50 (Ch. Koilakou); 
176 no. 203 (I. Tzonou-Herbst); Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 110 no. 
225; Bohlendorf-Arslan 2012, 83, fig. 10; Katsara 2018, 303, fig. 5:3. 

°° See Morgan 1942, 319 no. 1532, pl. XLIXa. 

°° See Mercang6z 2013, 50-51, fig. I-21b, c, where a double axe is 
perhaps depicted. 

‘1 For these scenes in Byzantine pottery, see Notopoulos 1964, 124- 
126; Dauterman Maguire and Maguire 2007, 75-82. 

* See for example Frantz 1938, 465 no. E2, fig. 30; Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 1999, 40 (no. 24), 58 (no. 50) (Ch. Koilakou), 182 (no. 209) 
(I. Tzonou-Herbst); Mercang6z 2013, 50-51, fig. I-21b, c. See also 
Notopoulos 1964, 125. For purely decorative examples in Champlevé 
vessels with a dragon encircling a quadruped (rabbit, lion or other), 
see Archaiologikon Deltion 50 (1995) B1, 82, drawing 12 (Ch. Koilakou); 
Sanders 1993, 260, 261 no. 6, pl. 23:6; Yashaeva et al. 2011, 660 no. 
467. On the multiple symbolisms of dragons and on the motif of the 
encircling dragon in particular see Kuehn 2011 (esp. 145-155). 

® See also Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 40, no. 24 (Ch. Koilakou); 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 75 no. 133. 

4 See also Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 176-177 no. 203 (I. Tzonou- 
Herbst). 

6 Frantz 1940-1941; Frantz 1941; for a detailed analysis see 
Notopoulos 1964. 
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philologists), thus making these glazed ceramics known 
to a wider public. 


The epic of Digenis Akritis is known to us from six 
manuscripts, two of which, the Grottaferrata manuscript 
(late 13th-early 14th century) and the Escorial (15th 
century), are considered closest to the original text.® 
The when and where the original epic was written 
constitute a major quest of contemporary research. 
Elizabeth Jeffreys suggests that it was written in 
Constantinople in the 1130s, Stylianos Alexiou 
proposes Cappadocia in the first decades of the twelfth 
century, while Nikolaos Oikonomides proposes Asia 
Minor during the tenth century for the first part of the 
epic and Constantinople in the twelfth century for the 
second part.” 


So far (and regrettably) no surviving illustrated version 
of the epic has been found, although we know that such 
versions must have existed. In the Escorial manuscript 
there were spaces left blank, probably for illustrations,® 
while in the 18th century the Athonite monk Kaisarios 
Dapontes (1713-1784) had seen an_ illuminated 
manuscript of the epic at the Xeropotamou monastery 
on Mount Athos.” Another hint of the existence of 
illustrated prototypes of the Digenis epic could be 
the particularly interesting and currently unique Late 
Byzantine wall painting in the church of the Panayia 
Chryssaphitissa in Laconia which depicts Digenis 
(«‘O Avyevric») combating the Amazon Maximou («‘H 
Maéiuob») (Figure 14).” It should be noted that the 
wall painting’s depiction of Digenis bears no apparent 
iconographical resemblance to the warriors depicted 
on Byzantine ceramics. It is especially interesting that 
in the wall painting Digenis does not wear a military 
costume; however he holds a small round shield and a 
mace. 


In the epic, Digenis is described wearing a nodéa/ 
podea, a garment perhaps connected to the fustanella.”! 





Jeffreys 1998; Alexiou 2005, 19-154. The bibliography for Digenis 
Akritis is vast, see indicatively Beck 1971, 63-97; Oikonomidés 1979; 
Beaton and Ricks 1993; Jeffreys 1998 (Introduction, esp. xviii-xxvi); 
Alexiou 2005, 19-98; Agapitos 2012, 267-270 and elsewhere; Jeffreys 
2014. 

*’ See respectively Jeffreys 2014, 147-149; Alexiou 2005, 55-56, 58; 
Oikonomidés 1979, 393-397. 

® Jeffreys 1998, xx; Alexiou 2005, 28. 

° Notopoulos 1964, 111; Jeffreys 1998, xxiii; Alexiou 2005, 29. 

” For a mention of the wall painting before cleaning and with no 
illustration see Drandakis 1982-1983, 399; Albani 2000, 33, figs 9:47-48, 
10:47-48; see also Babuin 2009, vol. I, 106, pl. 12, including a drawing 
of the two figures. On the publication of the wall painting after its 
restoration, see Anagnostakis 2017, 79-84, fig. 6. Before its restoration 
the wall painting was considered post-Byzantine; however, according 
to Ilias Anagnostakis (2017, 80), it probably dates to the Late Byzantine 
period. I warmly thank the Director of the Ephorate of Antiquities of 
Laconia, Evangelia Pantou, for giving me permission to publish the 
photo, Dr Angeliki Mexia for her valuable help, and Dr Jenny Albani 
for her useful remarks. 

” Notopoulos 1964, 110, 122. It should be noted that Elizabeth 
Jeffreys mentions that the word modéa ‘is not a common term’ 
Jeffreys 1998, xl). 
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The hero is described wearing the same garment in 
Ptochoprodromos.”” However, it is not certain whether 
the podea was actually a fustanella and furthermore 
whether the depicted warriors in the pottery wore 
the podea or fustanella. As we have seen, they may have 
worn kremasmata. 


Moreover, if it was actually Digenis depicted in these 
ceramics, potters could have easily scratched his name 
close to his depiction,”? as happens at the Chryssaphitissa 
wall painting (Figure 14). However, it is true that 
inscriptions, even elementary, in Byzantine glazed 
ceramics constitute a rare phenomenon.” In any case, 
there is always the possibility of finding in the future a 
specimen carrying an inscription defining the identity 
of the depicted warrior. It could also be argued that the 
Byzantine hero had a standardized iconographic type 
unknown to us that made him at once recognizable 
without the necessity of an inscription containing his 
name.” 


Another possibility, suggested by various scholars, is 
that the potters did not intend to represent a specific 
person, but an akritas in general.” The Akritic songs 
described the adventures and deeds of the axpitoi/ 
akritai (frontiersmen or ‘borderers’), who guarded the 
frontiers of the Empire (ta d&Kpa), especially the eastern 
one, in Asia Minor.” Akrites did not constitute a specific 
military unit; their military tactics are described in epi 
mapadpours (De velitatione), a treatise on skirmishing, 
written c. 975.”° Anthony Cutler furthermore suggests 
that the depicted warriors may even represent heroes 
of other folk tales unknown to us.” In any case, the 
fact that some warriors are depicted in combat with a 
dragon should be a further indication that they were 
not common warriors, but maAAnkdpic/pallekaria (brave 
young men) as Titos Papamastorakis characterized 
the dragon slayers in Byzantine art.” Dragon slaying 
constituted a highly popular theme in the Middle and 





” Fideneier 2012, 207, IV: 189-192: «’Q tic ‘Akpitns EtEpOS EKET Va 
evpéOnv tote, | Kal tac Modes tou va Eunnéev, va Enfipev tO pabdtv 
tov | Kai uéoa va éxatéBnKkev evOUc wo cyoupitons | Kai va tovc 
EOUVETPINEV WC Tadapvatoc yiyac». 

73 Vassiliou 2000, 97. 

74 See some examples in Morgan 1942, 264 no. 967, pl. XXXIXBc; 
Bohlendorf-Arslan 2012, 83, fig. 10 (this ceramic bears a highly 
interesting, enigmatic Latin[?] inscription); Bohlendorf-Arslan 2013, 
170 no. 375. See also Vroom 2014, 177 for Cypriot pottery. Henry 
Maguire (2004, 14) presumes that‘... the lack of inscriptions invalidate 
profane icons and distance the viewer from their veneration’. 

7° The diverse facial characteristics of warriors, however, do not 
seem to confirm this. 

7° Notopoulos 1964, 123-124 and elsewhere; Vroom 2014, 171. 

” One of the earliest surviving Akritic songs is the Lay of Armouris, 
see Alexiou 2005, 155-174; Beck 1971, 53-57 and elsewhere. On the 
controversial issue of the influences and priority of either the epic 
of Digenis or the songs, see indicatively Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 1, 48 
(E.M. Jeffreys); Alexiou 2005, 24-28. 

8 Dagron and Mihdescu 1986, esp. 254-257. 

”? Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 1, 48 (A. Cutler); see also Anagnostakis 
2017, 77. 

8° See Papamastorakis 1998, 213 (and elsewhere), referring mostly 
to warrior saints. 
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Late Byzantine period, attested not only in literature 
(including Digenis Akritis and Akritic songs) and 
hagiography but also in the iconography of warrior 
saints.*" 


Other popular themes related to warrior imagery (but 
not attested in our material) were the warrior-hunter® 
and the warrior playing a string instrument.® The 
Incised Sgraffito dish from Rhodes depicting a warrior 
playing a multi-stringed musical instrument (perhaps 
the Byzantine plinthion) is very important due to its 
extremely interesting iconography, preserved in full 
(Figure 15).*4 


A relevant theme connected to warrior imagery 
seems to be that featuring a crowned woman, usually 
accompanied by a ‘noble’ male figure. The most 
‘famous’ vessel is the Champlevé dish from Corinth 
with a couple seated on a stool.® The couple is depicted 
in other ceramics too, as is the case of a sherd from 
Amphipolis, with the ‘noble’ man playing a multi- 
stringed instrument and the crowned woman dancing.* 
In other published fragments there is only the crowned 
woman” or the ‘noble’ man* depicted (or preserved). 


All the above representations appeared in Byzantine 
pottery and became popular from the Komnenian era, 





1 For hagiography see White 2008. For warrior saints combating 
dragons see Papamastorakis 1998; Walter 2003. For an interesting 
Fine Sgraffito fragment from Corinth which preserves a dragon’s 
head accompanied by an inscription referring to the devil or 
demons («to On[piov] | oxdto(v)c»), see Morgan 1942, 264 no. 967, pl. 
XXXIXBc. Combats with dragons were equally popular in Muslim epic 
romances, see Pancaroglu 2004. 

62 See for example Morgan 1942, 315 (nos. 1497, 1498, pl. Lc), 322 
(no. 1568, pl. La); Pharaklas 1968, 211, pl. 160d (?); Katsara 2018, 303, 
fig. 5:5 (?). 

3 For representations of warriors playing the lute (?) see Morgan 
1942, 320 no. 1544, pl. Li; Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 31 no. 9 (Ch. 
Koilakou); Vikatou et al. 2015, 7. In the epic, Digenis played the lute 
(AaBobtov, Paurovpiyv) in his leisure time (e.g. Alexiou 2005, lines 627, 
826-835). 

®4 See Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 200-201 no. 223 (M. Michailidou) and 
more recently in Drandaki et al. 2013, 237-238 no. 107 (D. Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi). 1 am indebted to the Director of the Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese, Dr Maria Michailidou, for granting me permission 
to publish the photo of the dish, as well as Dr Konstantia Kefala for 
her immediate response. For depictions of a similar instrument from 
Corinth see Morgan 1942, 320 nos. 1542, 1543, pls Lf, g. According to 
Nikos Maliaras (2007, 106), the musical instrument on the Rhodes 
dish is rendered with great accuracy and is probably the Byzantine 
plinthion. A similar instrument is depicted in the Madrid Skylitzis, see 
Grabar and Manoussacas 1979, figs 80 (fol. 78v), 184 (fol. 145r). 

8 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 184 no. 211 (I. Tzonou-Herbst); 
Dauterman Maguire 1997, 270-271 no. 192; Dauterman Maguire and 
Maguire 2007, 155-156, fig. 146; Drandaki et al. 2013, 239-240 no. 110 
(G.D.R. Sanders). The couple was identified as Digenis and his wife 
or the daughter of Haploravdis or the Amazon Maximou see Frantz 
1940-1941, 90-91; Notopoulos 1964, 129-132. 

°° Dauterman Maguire and Maguire 2007, 52, fig. 47. For another 
depiction of the couple, see Morgan 1942, 340 no. 1748, pl. LIIIn. 

7 Notopoulos 1964, 117-118 (n. 39, pl. 22:7), 118 (n. 40, pl. 22:8); 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 106 no. 213; perhaps in Makropoulou 
1995, 12 no. 8, pl. 7. 

88 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 57 no. 49 (Ch. Koilakou), where the 
‘noble’ man wears an elaborate garment and is accompanied by a 
hawk (a hunting scene?). See also Gialouri and Plastara 2013, 10-11, 
fig. 5 (bottom, right), for a Champlevé specimen from Larissa. 


a period characterized by the flourishing of a ‘warrior 
culture’, onwards. This warrior culture is connected 
with the so-called ‘military aristocracy’, which 
emerged during the ninth through eleventh centuries 
mostly along the eastern border of the Byzantine 
Empire during and after the Byzantine-Arab wars, and 
reached its apex in the Komnenian period.” The epic 
of Digenis was created in this cultural milieu; even 
the Emperor Manuel Komnenus was characterized 
as the new Akritis.°° Furthermore, in both East and 
West this was the age of the rise of epic and romance, 
and in the West of the birth of chivalry. After the 
capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 
and the creation of various crusader states in the 
former Byzantine territories, this Byzantine ‘warrior 
culture’ must to some extent have mingled with the 
chivalric culture of the West.” If Chalcis was actually 
the production site of the Free Style group, as Yona 
Waksman and her scientific team suggest,’ then part 
of this production probably took place under Latin 
rule. And let us not forget the Free Style dish with the 
probable Latin inscription.” 


Concluding remarks 


Evidently depictions of warriors constituted the most 
popular theme of human representations of Byzantine 
glazed pottery, especially during the second half of 
the twelfth and in the thirteenth century. Whether 
standing, marching, or engaged in combat with a 
dragon, they follow a simple iconography in which 
schematization prevails, partly due to the limitations of 
incision and in some cases to the poor craftsmanship 
of the potter. At the same time, the aesthetic appeal 
of these representations depends significantly upon 
the applied decorative technique. These two factors 
(schematization and the limitations of certain 
techniques of Byzantine glazed wares) should be given 
due consideration in our results. For instance, deep 
incision emphasizes what we see today as a kind of 
‘folklore element’, in contrast to the more refined 
appeal of fine incision.” 





°° Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein 1985, 63-65, 69-70, 104-110 and 
elsewhere. See also Andriollo 2014, 126-131, who speaks of an 
‘aristocratic warrior culture’ in the 10th c. On the role of the themes of 
Asia Minor in the emergence of the military aristocracy see Lounghis 
1998, 44-50. 

© Eideneier 2012, 229, IV: 542-544: «tov MavounA tov Kopvnvov, ..., 
TOV TOAEUAPXOV TOV OTEPPOV, TOV VEOV TOV AKpITHV». 

1 Nickel et al. 1982, 11-14; Jeffreys 1998, xvii; Pancaroglu 2004; 
Alexiou 2005, 20, 75-78. For the influence of Western romances and 
chivalry in Cypriot glazed pottery, see Francois 1999; Vroom 2014, 
179-180 and elsewhere. 

* Vroom 2016, 967. On Frankish Peloponnese/Morea in particular 
see Gerstel 2001, esp. 273-278; Vroom 2011. On representations of 
warriors on the Italian Protomaiolica and Invetriata/ingobbiata 
dipinta tipo RMR (13th-14th c.), see lately Valenzano 2018, 353-354, 
fig. 1a-f. 

3 Waksman et al. 2014. 

* See n. 74. 

°> Compare for example the elegant decoration of the Fine Sgraffito 
dish from Corinth in Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 27 no. 3, with the 
Incised Sgraffito dish from Argos of the present study (no. 10). 
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The most coherent group is the so-called Free Style 
group, with several examples in our material exuding 
some homogeneity in their shape, fabric, and 
iconography.” This is evident not only in its overall 
iconographic conception (warrior on a large scale 
at the centre, dragon or vegetal or abstract motifs 
encircling the figure), but also in specific details, 
such as the ‘palm tree leaf’ ornament, which appears 
in helmets, body armour, shields, even in the multi- 
stringed instrument onthe Rhodes’ dish, or the ‘dental’ 
ornament of the warrior’s cap on the latter (Figure 
15). This group differs significantly from the warrior 
depictions on Zeuxippus and Late Sgraffito Ware or 
those in the earlier Impressed and Polychrome White 
Wares. According to recent research, Incised Sgraffito 
Ware and the Free-Style group could be connected 
with the main Middle Byzantine production, ie. 
with the main ceramic workshop or workshops of 
the second half of the twelfth and the first half of 
the thirteenth century.” This might explain the wide 
diffusion of these ceramics in the Byzantine Empire 
and beyond,” as well as the influence they exerted on 
the local production of other cities, as is the case in 
our material. On the other hand, the limited number 
of ceramics that were decorated with warriors might 
suggest they were specially commissioned pieces.” 
This is probably why we find minor variations in 
the iconography of the Free Style group. Maybe the 
potters did not want to produce identical depictions, so 
they chose to vary their decoration, while still 
maintaining the ceramics overall appearance and 
aesthetic appeal. 


Whether these warriors are to be identified with 
Vasileios Digenis Akritas, the Byzantine epic hero par 
excellence, or with a hero of the Akritic songs, or of some 
other folk tale not known to us, cannot be attested with 
certainty. The lack of an illustrated manuscript of the 
epic or a ceramic with the hero accompanied by an 
inscription does not allow us to base this identification 
solely on literature. However, it seems highly probable 
that there were existing prototypes, and that these were 
connected with certain workshops. It is also probable 
that the preference fora given iconography is connected 
to its demands; see for example the preference for 
warriors on foot over mounted ones, perhaps due to the 
iconographic simplicity of the former. In any case, the 
popularity of warrior representations is in accordance 
with the development of a warrior imagery, which goes 
together with the flourishing of the epic of Digenis and 
the romances. 





© See Fabric 1 and nos. 5, 7, 8 and 10 in the present study. 

*7 Waksman et al. 2014. 

°° E.g. Constantinople, Varna, Anchialos, Vrya, Amphipoli, 
Thessaloniki, Pella, Thebes, Athens, Chalcis, Corinth, Argos, Nauplio, 
Sparta, Samos, Rhodes, Cyprus, Ephesus, Halicarnassus, Anaia, 
Tiberias, Salerno. Every now and then new publications supplement 
the ‘catalogue’ with new sites. 

°° See also Papanikola-Bakirtzi et al. 1999, 101. 
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As for Argos and Nauplio, the present material Pale brown fabric (10 YR 7/3), hard, with varied 
constitutes supplementary evidence of this region’s inclusions and few medium pores. 
prosperity during the twelfth and thirteenthcenturies. | Whitish slip on the interior. Yellow-green glaze on the 
Both Argolic cities were connected with the major __ interior, very thin greenish on the exterior. 
workshops of their time and local pottery production — Warrior’s face in profile, possibly holding a spear. 
followed contemporary trends. Second quarter of the 12th century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 152 no. 281. 
Obviously, this is an interdisciplinary project involving 
not only archaeology, but also history and philology. 2. Dish, small body fragment (Figure 2) 
Answers, however, remain elusive, given that we still | Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia. Fine Sgraffito Ware (?). 
lack fundamental information about the prototypes Pres. L. 4.65; pres. W. 6.2. 
of these depictions, their meaning(s), and source Fabric 1. White slip on the interior, white wash on the 
of their appeal for the Byzantines, as well as more __ exterior. Shiny light yellow glaze on the interior. 
‘practical’ ones, such as the detection of their place of | Warrior’s face in profile, long straight hair, conical 
manufacture or the identity of their recipients. Yet this helmet, part of a mace (?). 
does not detract in the least from their significance,as | Mid- to third quarter of the 12th century. 
they constitute an authentic ‘fragment’ of the secular 
imagery of Byzantine society at the very heart of the 
Middle Ages. 


Catalogue” 
Fabrics 


1. Red (2.5 YR 5/6-5/8, 6/4-6/8), hard-very hard, with 
white inclusions and common pores. 

2. Ochre brown (5 YR 6/4-7/4), hard, with few white and 
black inclusions; pores of varied size. 

3. Red (2.5 YR 5/6-5/8) to reddish brown (2.5 YR 5/4) / 
reddish yellow (5 YR 6/6), hard, gritty, with white, red 
and sparkling inclusions; pores of varied size. 





1. Open vessel, small body fragment (Figure 1) 

Argos, Selli plot. Fine Sgraffito Ware. —= 

Pres. L. 4.2; pres. W. 5. ee es) a 3 

Figure 2. Small body fragment of a dish. Fine Sgraffito Ware 
(?). Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia (© A. Vassiliou). 





3. Open vessel, small body fragment (Figure 3) 
Argos, ATE plot. Fine Sgraffito Ware (?). 

Pres. L. 5.58; pres. W. 6.1. 

Fabric 1. White slip and thin colourless glaze all over. 
Warrior’s face in profile, dense curly hair, dragon’s 
body with scales. High quality of manufacture and 
decoration. 

Mid- to third quarter of the 12th century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 167 no. 313. 

Parallels: Thebes: Ch. Koilakou in Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 1999, 40 no. 24 (esp. for the hair); Museum of 
Halicarnassus/Bodrum: Bohlendorf-Arslan 2012, 83, 
fig. 10 (for the hair). 





Figure 1. Small body fragment of an open vessel. Fine 4. Open vessel, base and lower body fragment 
Sgraffito Ware. Argos, Selli plot (© A. Vassiliou). (Figure 4a-b) 


Argos, Selli plot. Fine Sgraffito Ware (7). 
100 All measurements are in centimetres. Maximum preserved Pres. H. 2.9: Diam. of base 10. 

dimensions are given. Abbreviations: Diam. = diameter, H. = height, L. a 

= length, pres. = preserved, W. = width. All the drawings of the pottery Fabric 3. Reddish brown (2.5 YR 5/4), slightly grey on 
are by the author. the inner side. Ring base. 
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Figure 3. Small body fragment of an open vessel. Fine 
Segraffito Ware (?). Argos, ATE plot (© A. Vassiliou). 





| 


Figure 4a-b. Base and body fragment of an open 
vessel. Fine Sgraffito Ware (?). Argos, Selli plot 
(© A. Vassiliou). 


Thick white slip on the interior, traces of white wash on 
the exterior. Light green glaze on the interior, drops on 
the exterior. 

Warrior’s face frontally depicted, oval helmet or cap 
with scales, dragon’s body (?). Compass hole close to 
the warrior’s eye. 

Second half of the 12th century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 201-202 no. 390. 

Parallels: Athens: Frantz 1938, 465 no. E2, fig. 30 (for the 
face and partly the nose). Corinth: Morgan 1942, 318- 
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319 no. 1531, fig. 129 and 319 no. 1532, pl. XLIXa (for 
the round-shaped face). Paris, The Louvre Museum: 
Byzance 1992, 392 no. 299 (C. Vogt) (for the warrior’s 
face). 


5. Dish, three body and rim fragments (Figure 5a-b) 
Argos, Xakousti - Xixi plot. Incised Sgraffito Ware - 
Free Style. 

Pres. H. 2.9; Diam. of rim 21.8. 

Fabric 1. Oblique walls, simple rim with jagged finish. 
Thick white slip on the interior to over lip outside, 
thinner below. Thin colourless (slightly yellow-green) 
glaze on the interior to over lip outside. 

Pointy edge of a kite-shaped shield and coils of a dra- 
gon’s body, all in crosshatching; perhaps edge of a spear. 
Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 299 no. 593. 

Parallels: Anaia: Mercang6z 2013, 50-51, fig. I-21b 
(for the vessel’s shape). Chalkidiki, Vrya: A. Tsanana 
in Bonovas and Tzitzibassi 2011, 70-71 no. 25 (similar 
vessel’s walls and rim). 











Figure 5a-b. Three body and rim fragments of a dish. 
Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Argos, Xakousti - 
Xixi plot (© A. Vassiliou). 


6. Dish, two body and rim fragments (Figure 6a-b) 
Argos, OTE plot. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. 
Pres. H. 2.7; Diam. of rim 24. 

Fabric 2. Few medium red inclusions. Curved walls, 
horizontal lip. 

Thick white slip on the interior to over lip outside with 
drops, thinner below. Slightly yellowish-green glaze on 
the interior to the lip outside. 

Man’s foot and dragon’s body and tail rendered in 
sketchy semicircles; perhaps edge of a spear. On the lip 
groups of vertical lines alternating with trilobe vegetal 
(?) motifs. 

Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 298-299 no. 592. 

Parallels: Corinth: Morgan 1942, 321 no. 1562, fig. 128d 
(similar shape). Benaki Museum: Papanikola-Bakirtzi et 
al. 1999, 94 no. 181 (similar iconography). 
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Figure 6a-b. Two body and rim fragments of a dish. 
Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Argos, OTE plot 
(© A. Vassiliou). 


7. Bowl, upper body and rim fragment (Figure 7) 
Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia. Incised Sgraffito Ware 
- Free Style. 

Pres. H. 2.9; pres. W. 6.5. 

Fabric 1. Simple rim with jagged finish. 

Thick white slip all over. Yellow-brown glaze on 
the interior, green on the interior and exterior of 
the rim, thinner colourless (green in parts) on the 
exterior. 

Warrior’s head in profile with long curly hair, long 
pointy cap in crosshatching, collar rendered with short 
horizontal lines in deep incision. 

Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Parallels: Corinth: Morgan 1942, 317 no. 1520, fig. 212 
(same cap and hair); 318 no. 1522, pl. XLIXe (similar cap, 
collar and hair). 
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Figure 7. Body and rim fragment of a bowl. 
Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Nauplio, 
Castle of Akronauplia (© A. Vassiliou). 


8. Dish, body fragment (Figure 8) 

Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia. Incised Sgraffito Ware. 
Pres. L. 5.7; pres. W. 7.6. 

Fabric 1. Thick white slip all over. Yellow-brown glaze 
on the interior, thinner colourless on the exterior. 
Body armour in crosshatching. 

Small repair hole. 

Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 
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Figure 8. Body fragment of a dish. Incised Sgraffito Ware. 
Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia (© A. Vassiliou). 


9. Dish, base and body fragment (Figure 9) 

Argos, ATE plot. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. 
Pres. H. 4.4; pres. W. 9. 

Fabric 2. Low ring base, curved walls. 

Thick white slip on the interior and on the upper part 
of the exterior. Shiny yellow-green, slightly greyish, 
glaze on the interior. 
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Figure 9. Base and body fragment of a dish. Incised Sgraffito 
Ware - Free Style. Argos, ATE plot (© A. Vassiliou). 


Part of a kite-shaped shield (?) in crosshatching and a 
stick/club (?) in deep incision. 

Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 301 no. 598. 

Parallels: Corinth: Morgan 1942, 315 no. 1502, figs. 
128b, 131 (similar shape); 317 no. 1520, fig. 212 (similar 
vessel’s shape and rendering of the shield). 


10. Dish half-preserved (Figure 10a-b) 

Argos, Konstantopouleio Mansion. Incised Sgraffito 
Ware - Free Style. 

H. 5.1; Diam. of base 10.2; Diam. of rim 24.6. 

Fabric 1. Few medium-large black and few sparkling 
inclusions. Ring base, oblique walls, short vertical 
lip. 

White slip on the interior to over lip outside with drops. 
Colourless (slightly yellowish) glaze on the interior, 
yellowish on the exterior of the rim. 

Central figure on a large scale with body armour in 
crosshatching and pleated kilt, surrounded by stylized 
leaves and scrolls. 

Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 302-303 no. 600; Athanasoulis and 
Vassiliou 2016, 176-177 no. 243 (A. Vassiliou). 
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Figure 10a-b. Dish half-preserved. Incised Sgraffito 
Ware - Free Style. Argos, Konstantopouleio Mansion 
(© A. Vassiliou). 
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Parallels: Chalkidiki, Vrya: A. Tsanana in Bonovas and 
Tzitzibassi 2011, 70-71 no. 25 (similar vessel’s shape 
and iconographical conception). Athens: Frantz 1938, 
465 no. E2, fig. 30 (for the general iconographical 
conception, the warrior’s posture and partly the 
garments). Corinth: Morgan 1942, 317 no. 1520, fig. 
212 and I. Tzonou-Herbst in Papanikola-Bakirtzi 1999, 
179 no. 206 (for the vessel’s shape and the warrior’s 
posture). Rhodes: M. Michailidou in Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi 2002, 200-201 no. 223 (for the general 
iconographical conception, the warrior’s posture 
and partly the garments). Byzantine and Christian 
Museum of Athens: Ioannidaki-Dostoglou 1981, 134, 
pl. 60a, b (for the body posture). 


11. Small bowl, base and lower body fragment 
(Figure 11a-b) 

Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia. Incised Sgraffito 
Ware. 

Pres. H. 2.6; pres. W. 6.4. 

Light red fabric (2.5 YR 6/6), hard, with large red and 
sparkling inclusions, and some medium pores. Low ring 
base, oblique walls. 

White slip on the interior, traces of thinner white slip 
on the exterior. Yellow-green glaze on the interior. 
Warrior in profile wearing a close-fitting garment in 
deep incision and holding a spear or a stick. 

Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Parallels: Athens: Frantz 1938, 456 no. A91, fig. 17 
(almost identical face). 





Figure 11a-b. Base and body fragment of a small bowl. 
Incised Sgraffito Ware. Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia 
(© A. Vassiliou). 
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12. Bowl (?), base and lower body fragment (Figure 
12a-b) 

Nauplio, Castle of Akronauplia. Incised Sgraffito Ware 
- Free Style. 

Pres. H. 4.02; Diam. of base 9. 

Reddish brown (5 YR 5/4), hard, with pores and 
sparkling inclusions. 

White slip and yellow-green glaze on the interior. 
Pennoned spear and coiled tail of a serpent or dragon. 
Last quarter of the 12th - first quarter of the 13th 
century. 

Parallels: Corinth: Morgan 1942, 316 no. 1516, fig. 130 
(for the pennoned spear). Samos: Kavvadia 2008, 48 (for 
the pennoned spear). 





| 
Figure 12a-b. Base and body fragment of a bowl (?). 
Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Nauplio, 
Castle of Akronauplia (© A. Vassiliou). 
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13. Dish (?), base and lower body fragment (Figure 
13a-b) 

Argos, ATE plot. Champlevé Ware. 

Pres. H. 2; pres. W. 8.1; Diam. of base 12. 

Fabric 3. Reddish yellow (5 YR 6/6), grey in the core. 
Very low ring base, thick walls. 

Thick white slip inside and out. Yellowish brown glaze 
on the interior. 

A (male?) figure with long straight hair, marching to the 
right, wearing what is perhaps a tight upper garment 
and a short pleated kilt. 

First half of the 13th century. 

Vassiliou 2014, vol. II, 349 no. 701. 


Figure 13a-b. Base and body fragment of a dish (?). 
Champlevé Ware. Argos, ATE plot (© A. Vassiliou). 
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Figure 14. Digenis combating the Amazon Maximou. Church of the Panayia Chryssaphitissa at 
Chryssapha/Laconia (© Ephorate of Antiquities of Laconia). 


Figure 15. Dish. Incised Sgraffito Ware - Free Style. Rhodes 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 
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Summary 


(OWELS WECALWVLKTIS KOOLLKTIC ELKOVOYPAQLAG: TAPAGTAGELS MOAEMLOTWV OTH 
BuCavTivy EPVAAWPHEVH KEPAWLKT ano to Apyoc kat TO NavmAto (120¢-130¢ at.) 


H d1akdounon ths PuCavtivis epuadwyevns KEpaUIKNS 
ovviotatal KuUpiwco amd ypauuiKd/yEewuETpIKad Ka 
putika Séuata n EvCwdoec Mapactdoeic. AVOpwrivEs 
HOPES OTNAVIA ATELKOVICOVTAV KOL OTAV AUTO oUvEpatvE, 
ETIPOKEITO KUPIWC YIA TApaAcTdoEIc MOAEMIOTWV, OL 
OMOLES EXOVV GVYKEVTPWOEL EOW Kal TOAAEC SEKAETIEC 
TO EVOLAPEPOV TWV HEAETNTOV. 


Me agopun tH dnpooievon oto mapdv ap0po 
13 Opavoudtwvy pe Tapactdoeic mTMoOAEULOTWV, 
TIPOEPXOUEVWV ATO GWOTIKES avacKa@és oto ‘Apyoc 
Kat To Nav@Ato, emiyeipeitar n ovvdeor Touc ue 
avtiotoa dnuooievueva detyyuata amd tThv vmdAoINN 
autoKpatopia. OAa ta Opavouata Koopovvtal PE 
TapadAayés tTHS EYXAPAKTNS TEXVIKNC Ka OTNHV 
TAELOVOTHTa Touc aviyKkovv otnv adpeyxapaktn 
Katnyopia ue Séuata eAevOepa atodoouéva (Incised 
Sgraffito Ware/Free Style). ‘AAAeo xKatnyoptec 
cival n Aenteyydpaxtn (Fine Sgraffito Ware) Kan 
yn emimeddyAvgn (Champlevé Ware). XpovoAoy1Ka 
EVIAOOOVTAL KUPIWC OTHV VOTEPN KOUVHVELA TEPIOdO 
KQ1 OTIC TPWTEC SEKAETIES TNS PPAYKIKNS KUPLAPYXiaAc 
TNs mepioxrs (8° pod 120v - a w10d 130v at). H 
UAKPOOKOTIKY ElKOVa TOU TNAOU Tous SnAWvel ToKIAN 
TpoéAevon, ovpmepiAauBavouevns Kal TNS EYXWpLAc. 
Lxed0v Ta pulod Spavouata eElval KaTAoKEVAoLEVa 
ue TNHAd tUTOV 1 Kal Ba MOpoOvoav, BaoEL Kal TWV 
UMOAOITWV XAPAKTNPLOTIKWV TOUC, va EvtTayBoUV oTN 
eyouevyn «Kvpia yeoobuZavtivyn mapaywyr» (‘Main 
Middle Byzantine Production’) tov B’ u1oov tov 120v - 
a” LLG0U Tov 130v alwva. Ooov apopa Ta oxnuata, dra 
Ta EecetaoVEvta OpavouaTa MPOEPYOVTAL ANd avoIXTa 
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ayyeia, KUpiWS TIvaKla, TH omola Ntav ta MAEOV 
KaTaAAnAG yia thy avantucn EKTETALEVWV BEUaTwv. 


Kevtpikn 8€on otnv Mapovoad LEAETN EXELN ELKOVOYPAGIa 
TWV TOAEULOTWV (Evdupaota, omALoudc KTA.), EV 
efetacetal kal n TpOPANMATIKN MoV APopa THv TAUTION 
TWV TOAEULOTWV UE Tov Atyevn AKpita fh Touc aKpitEec 
Ypwec. Ta vumdpxovta oto1yela vmoderkvvovv OT 
Ol AMEIKOVICEIC TWV TOAEULOoTWV otn BUCavtiIVy 
KEpaulKn BactCovtav oe KATO1a TPOTUTA, TA OTOIA Ba 
akoAov8ovoav o1 KEpauetc ue Sia@opEes TapadAayéc. 
[vwptCouue, Emions, OTL To xElpoypa@o Escorial etye 
KEVO TUNMaTa, MIWAaVW>o yIaA THV ElkOVOYpaE@NoN Tov, 
EVW O WOvaxdc Ka1odpioc Aamévtec (1713-1784) etxe det 
ELKOVOYPAPNUEVO XELPOYPAO TOV EMoUC TOU AtyEVn. 
Qotdo0, TA UMAPYOVTA oTOIXEla SEV LOC EMITPETOVV 
THV TAUTION TWV TOAEULOTWVY THS KEPaUIKNS HE 
OVYKEKPILEVA TpOowTa. 


XNMQAVTIKN KPIVETAL N AVAYWYN TWV GUYKEKPILEVWV 
TMAPAOTAGEWV GE Ula EMOXN Tov SlanvEedtav amd Ta 
1DEWON TNS OTPATIWTIKNS ApPloTOKpAaTiac, WE THV 
avOLon TOV EmouS Kal TWV UVOLOTOPIWV, KABWC Ka THC 
utmoouvns otn Avon. 


Eivor BéBa1o Ot1 otn SleMloTHUOVIKN avTN Epevva, 
TOV QMTETAL OXL HOVO TNS apyatoAoyiac, aAAG Ka THC 
lotopiac Kat @iAoAoyiac, Aeimovv akon SEeuEAIwdn 
otolyela. Tap’ 6A Auta, MPOKEITAL yla Ula EFaIDETIKE 
EVOLAMDEPOVGA TEPIMTWON KOOUIKOV BEUaToAOYiou THs 
HEGALWVIKTC ETOXNG. 


Bone, Metal and Textiles 


Dice and Pawns from the Early Byzantine Episcopal Complex 
at Louloudies of Kitros in Pieria 


Evangelia Angelkou 


Abstract 


TaBANV PEVYETE MAVTES, ETMEL KA KOIPAVOG 
AUTOS KEivns Tac aAdyous ovy UNdAvéE TUXac! 


In the article we present four minor objects from the excavation of the episcopal complex at Louloudies of Kitros in Pieria. These 
are two dice, one made of bone and one of clay, and two bone board game pawns. The three bone objects date from the 4th-6th 


century, while the clay dice is dated to the 6th-7th century. 


Key words: Early Byzantine period, Pieria, Louloudies, dice, pawns 


Situated inthe region of Pierianorth of Katerini, between 
Alykes of Kitros and Korinos, the site of Louloudies shows 
evidence of continuous habitation from Mycenaean 
times until the 8th century AD.’ The area, known to the 
archaeologists working in Pieria since the 1980s, began 
to be intensively excavated in the early 1990s, when 
the construction of the new Thessalonike-Katerini 
railway line began. The rescue excavation lasted seven 
years, from 1993 to 1999, a period during which, a four- 
towered (quadriburgium) episcopal complex of the late 
5th century was discovered. The edifice is now known 
from the publications of the archaeologist in charge 
of the excavation,’ and her collaborators, as well as 
from two doctoral dissertations dealing with its finds.’ 
The complex, which has not been associated with any 
known city of Pieria known from the sources, was built 
in the place of mutatio Annamon, a station of the 2nd- 
century Thessalonike-Larissa road, located between 
Pydna and Ateira. Its founding was essentially the 
result of the Byzantine policy of establishing friendly 
relations with the Goths.®? This was achieved when 
according to the Goth historian Jordanes,° the Emperor 





1 ‘You should all avoid backgammon, because even this king could 
not escape the foolish luck’ (Anthologia Graeca, book IX, 298-299, no. 
482: epigram of Agathias). 

2 In Louloudies, L. Heuzey (see, Heuzey and Daumet 1876, 240) and N. 
Hammond (1984) place the battlefield of Pydna (168 BC). The folk 
tradition saved the memory of the battle, as according to it, the area 
owes its name to a yellow flower with a strong scent, which rose 
there from the blood of the Macedonians who fell in battle and which 
disappeared with deep plowing. 

3 Marki 1993; Marki 1994; Marki 1995; Marki 1996; Marki 1999a; Marki 
1999b; Marki 1999c; Marki 2001; Marki 2002a; Marki 2002b; Marki 
2004; Marki 2008; Marki 2013. 

4 Cheimonopoulou 2011; Angelkou 2012. 

> Marki 2013. 

6 ‘Qui (Helarianus) dum videret vallo muniri Thessalonicam nec se 
eorum conatibus posse resistere, missa legatione ad Thiudimer regem 
muneribusque oblatis ab excidione eum urbis retorquet initoque 
foedere Romanus ductor cum Gothis loca eis iam sponte, quae 
incolerent, tradidit, id est Cerru, Pellas, Europa, Mediana, Petina, 
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Zeno (474-491), like his predecessors, gave permission 
to the Goths in 479 to settle in the Macedonian cities 
of Pydna, Berroia, Kyrros, Pella, Europos, Mediana 
and Dion in exchange for the end of the siege of 
Thessalonike. Wishing to avoid cohabitation with the 
Goths, the Bishop of Pydna transferred the Bishopric 8 
km to the south, to the site of Louloudies. The fear of 
the Goths may also explain the complex’s four towered 
form, which is reminiscent of the Roman camps. The 
excavation brought to light several edifices, such as the 
basilica, the episcopal residence and extensive facilities 
for wine and oil production. In addition, though, it also 
provided numerous other finds, such as coins, pottery, 
lamps, jewelry and tools related to the activities of the 
bishop and the inhabitants of the adjacent settlement. 


Among these, we chose to present here four small items 
related to what we now call ‘leisure time’, that is, two 
dice and two pawns for board games.’ 


The first object is a bone cube dice (Thessalonike, 
Museum of Byzantine Culture, no. BP BO 91/33), 
measuring 1 x 1 x 1 cm and weighing 1.91 g (Figure 1). 
The dice is cut symmetrically, its edges are cut with 
precision, and its faces have been polished. The figures 
of the numbers are inscribed forming pairs of concentric 
circles with a dotted center. The arrangement of 
numbers follows the standard rule, according to which 
the sum of the opposite sides is always seven. Thus, 
number one is on the opposite side of six, two on the 
opposite of five, and three on the opposite of four. 
The artifact dates to the 5th-6th centuries. Similar 





Bereu et alia quae Sium vocatur’ (Jordanes, De origine actibusque 
Getarum, LVI: 287). 

’ For the games related to the amusement, see Lazos 2002. See also, 
Jouer dans |’Antiquité 1992. For children’s games, see Anagnostakis 
and Lampropoulou 2008. 
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Figure 1. Bone dice (© Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Thessalonike). 


dice of the same period were also found in Corinth,’ in 
Thessalonike,’? Palaiochora of Maroneia,!° the medieval 
town of Rhodes" and Constantinople.” 


The second object (Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine 
Culture, no. BKu 21/14) is a clay dice made of brown 
orange clay, which contains a fair amount of golden 
mica impurities (Figure 2). Its shape is not cubic but 
a rectangular cuboid, and its construction is rough. 
Its dimensions are: length 2.6 cm; width 2.3 cm; and 
height 1.9 cm, while the weight is 13.12 g. The figures 
of the numbers are incised forming circular shapes, and 
number six has erroneously been replaced by seven. 
The arrangement of the numbers is irregular, as the 
rule of the sum of the opposite sides equalling seven 
is not always followed. Hence, in this dice, number one 
is on opposite side of seven, number two opposite four, 
and number three opposite five. It dates to the 6th-7th 
century. 


The third artifact is a bone pawn (Thessalonike, 
Museum of Byzantine Culture, no. Bo 91/104) (Figure 
3). It has a height of 1.7 cm and a diameter of 2 cm. It 
is bell-shaped and is made of a cylindrical bone piece, 
to which additional bone parts are applied for the base 
and top surface. The surface of its base is decorated 
with a pair of incised concentric circles with a dotted 
center. The upper surface of the main body preserves 
parts of two embossed concentric circles. It dates to the 
4th-6th century. An analogous one has been found in 





® Davidson 1952, 221, no. 1740, pl. 100. 

° Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 210, no. 239 (N. Karydas); Tsilipakou 
and Mouratidou 2015, 143 (Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine 
Culture, no. BO 65/21) (A. Antonaras). 

© Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 211, no. 240 (S. Doukata-Demertzi). 

4 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 211, no. 241 (A. Nika). 

2 Harrison 1986, no. 484, pl. 384. 
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Figure 2. Clay dice (© Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Thessalonike). 





Se na SELES 9] oN ot GM ae nee 
Figure 3. Bone pawn (© Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Thessalonike). 


Corinth’ and the Ancient Agora of Thessalonike,™ 
while another one of different shape (cylindrical) was 
excavated there. 


The last object is a bone-shaped pawn, of 2.6 cm height 
and 2.2 cm in diameter, with an elaborate button on 
the top of its upper surface (Thessalonike, Museum 
of Byzantine Culture, no. Bo 91/110) (Figure 4). Three 
assembled bone pieces were used for the construction, 





3 Davidson 1952, 219, pl. 99. 

4 Tsilipakou and Mouratidou 2015, 142 (Thessalonike, Museum of 
Byzantine Culture, no. Bo120/15) (A. Antonaras). 

‘45 Tsilipakou and Mouratidou 2015, 142 (Thessalonike, Museum of 
Byzantine Culture, no. Bo120/13) (A. Antonaras). 
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Figure 4. Bone pawn (© Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Thessalonike). 


one for the base, one for the main body, and one for 
the top. Two parallel pairs of incisions run around 
its main body. Inscribed concentric circles adorn its 
upper surface. It dates to the 4th-6th century. A similar 
artifact has been found in Corinth." 


Dice (cubes) are a common finding in excavations,” 
not only of the Early Christian period. Indicatively, 
we mention four dice, three made of ivory and one of 
steatite originating from Rhodes, which date to the 
Middle Byzantine period.* As can be seen from the 
study of the known examples, the dice were usually 
made of bone, stone or clay, and the numbers were 
formed by one or two concentric incised circles with a 
dotted center, which have the same marking and layout 
as the one in question. Number one is placed in the 
center of the side. Numbers two and three in a diagonal 
arrangement. Four is placed on the four corners of 
the side, five combining one and four and six in two 
triplets, and as we mentioned above, the sum of the 
opposite sides is always seven. The length of a dice is 
about 1 cm, except for the Middle Byzantine example 
from Rhodes that is 2 cm but is made of steatite. As 
far as their construction is concerned, we note that it 
is very elaborate. The exception is the clay dice that 
we have presented above, which has neither a cubic 
shape nor a proper arrangement of numbers, not even 
proper numbering (it has the number seven instead of 
the number six). Judging from the material used, its 





© Davidson 1952, 219, no. 1688, pl. 99. 
7 Very often dice appear in auction catalogs. 
‘8 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 211, nos. 242-243 (A. Nika). 
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dimensions and quality of construction, we are led to 
believe that it must have been ‘handmade’, in the sense 
that it was made by someone without much experience 
in dice making, that is, an ‘amateur’ craftsman and not 
a professional. Moreover, the fact that it is made of 
clay and that its dimensions are quite large, makes the 
object heavy; this means that a strong throw may cause 
its breakage into pieces. Finally, the fact that it is not 
a cubic but a rectangular cuboid, changes the odds of 
getting a number over another. 


The pawns that have been found in the excavation of 
the episcopal complex of Louloudies are bell-shaped 
and made of bone. Their height is no more than 2.6 
cm, while one of them preserves an elaborate button 
that facilitates its movement. Their construction is 
particularly elaborate and probably must have come 
from the same tabletop game set. 


Except for pawns like the present ones that were 
constructed from the beginning for this purpose, 
other items can be used as pawns, e.g. small stones, 
shells, etc. An interesting example is the four large fish 
spines from Thessalonike,” two other spines from the 
Ancient Agora of Thessalonike” and a similar find from 
Corinth.” 


The dice, as they are today, were either played 
independently or formed parts of board games. 


The dice were played in pairs or in sets of three,” in 
a gambling game, like modern barbouti,’> whereby the 
highest value thrown won, that is, two or three sixes. 
However, it is possible for other combinations to win, 
such as seven or fourteen and the player could lose in 
case his sum was less than seven or more than fourteen.” 
A usual practice, in order to avoid cheating when 
throwing dice was to put them ina small pot called xn ic 
(kethis).° The game of dice seems to have been played 
by two or more players with money, that is what we 
now call ‘betting’. As it was almost exclusively based on 
the luck factor, it left room for players’ addiction, loss of 
proper judgment, cheating and fraud. It seems that dice 
were a widespread game, popular to all social classes,”° 
played by both rich and poor, from the emperor to 
slaves”’ and beggars.”® A typical example of an emperor 





9 Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 208, no. 236 (A. Antonaras). 

0 Tsilipakou and Mouratidou 2015, 141 (Thessalonike, Museum of 
Byzantine Culture, no. BO 120/10-11) (A. Antonaras). 

21 Davidson 1952, 217-218. 

22 Koukoules 1948, 196. 

3 In today’s barbouti, played with two dice, the two ‘bows’ (ie. the 
two sixes), the six-five and the balls are won, and the snake eyes lost, 
the doubles and the two quadrants. 

74 Koukoules 1948, 198-199. 

Koukoules 1948, 199. 

Koukoules 1948, 186-191. 

Koukoules 1948, 189. 

John Chrysostom speaks about a beggar who lost his clothes on 
dice (Patrologia Graeca 62, col. 97). 
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playing dice is Zeno (474-491) who, as mentioned in the 
epitaph of the Palatine Anthology attributed to Agathias, 
is said to have lost in a game of backgammon;” that 
is why the poet urges us all to avoid backgammon: 
‘For’, as he argues, ‘the king himself has not been able 
to escape the unreasonable fate’ («taBAnv evyete 
MAVTEG, EMEL KL KOIPAVOC AUTOS KEIVIC TAS AAGYoUG OLX 
UmdAvée tUXaG»).°° The Fathers of the Church condemn 
the loss of morality, money and property that may be 
caused by playing. Prominent examples are Basil the 
Great,’ Gregory the Theologian,” who mentions that 
the youth of his time practiced horse riding, hunting 
and the dice,*? and John Chrysostom, who decries those 
who lose their time, money, even clothes on dice, the 
parents who let their children frequent gaming places, 
and those who waste their property by playing cubes.™ 
Even Church men seem to have resorted to dice. This 
is why the Apostolic Canons forsee the deposition of any 
bishop, priest or deacon who continuously plays dice 
(xuBever), but also for any laymen holding church 
offices, such as lectors and readers. 


The popularity of the game often led to the loss of 
property, along with the invention of various methods 
for altering the outcome of the dice by various dishonest 
players. As a result a law was issued by Emperor Justinian 
in the 6th century banning dice playing in public and 
private spaces.*° However, the penalty imposed on 
offenders was limited to returning profits. Perhaps the 
‘handmade’ clay dice of the Louloudies excavation may 
have been constructed after this prohibition. Playing 
dice was allowed only during the celebrations of the 
Calends,®’ a tradition that survived in today’s gambling 
custom on New Year’s Eve. 


Among the gambling games that were banned by 
Justinian we should also include the equi lignei** (wooden 
cavalry).°° This seems to have comprised a small tower- 
shaped wooden structure with four holes in the upper 
surface and oblique stairs in the interior that ended in 





° Koukoules 1948, 189. See also, Austin 1934; Efthymiadis 2011. Apart 
from Zeno, dice were also played by subsequent emperors, such as 
Romanos II (959-963) and Constantine VIII (1025-1028). 

30 See above, n. 1. 

*1_ He reports of someone who thinks he is not playing dice: «éav bude 
d1apG kat dadvow tov ovAAoYov, ot HEV ET Tous KUBOUS SpaLodVTAaL» 
(Patrologia Graeca 29, col. 185). 

* Gregory the Theologian says to someone: «miveic, KuBevetc, 
maiCeic, yeAdco» (you drink, you play dice, you play, you laugh) 
(Patrologia Graeca 37, col. 662). 

3 Patrologia Graeca 46, col. 900. 

Patrologia Graeca 47, col. 449. 

Koukoules 1948, 190. 

‘,.. Commodis igitur subiectorum providere cupientes hac generali 
lege decernimus, ut nulli liceat in privatis seu publicis locis ludere 
neque in specie neque in genere’ (Codex Iustinianus, 147, III.43: 1). 

37 Koukoules 1948, 190. 

°° “Prohibemus etiam, ne sint equi lignei: sed si quis ex hac occasione 
vincitur, hoc ipse recuperaret: domibus eorum publicatis, ubi haec 
reperiuntur’ (Codex Iustinianus, 147-148, III.43: 2). 

°° Reinsch 2003; Effenberger 2007. 
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a hole-outlet. Each player placed a bolt in one of the 
four holes at the same time. The winner was the one 
whose bolt managed to come out first.*° The game was 
surely accompanied by money bets, hence it was also 


forbidden. 


Among the games played with a combination of pawns 
and dice is the raéBAa (tabla) or taBAnv (tablen) or taBAi(o)v 
(tabli(o)n), that is the precursor of today’s backgammon. 
This originated from the Roman game ludus duodecim 
scriptorium, that is the game of Twelve Lines. The board 
consisted of twelve rectangular partitions called xéooo1 
(kassoi), six of which were assigned to each player. Each 
player had at his disposal a number of pawns which 
moved according to the number shown by the dice, 
which were thrown with the help of the so-called ‘tower’ 
(muUpyos).” If we assume that today’s rules applied, the 
winner was the one who picked up his pawns first, 
while preventing his opponent from picking up his. One 
of the best known examples is the marble table from 
Rome with the incisions and the inscriptions «OAE 
TMEZONTE IX TA BOAIA».* 


Among the games that are played with pawns, metteta 
(petteia), we should include a game with five lines 
that was in antiquity called mecou nevréypaupa (pessa 
pentegramma).“* It seems to have been a strategy game 
played with five pawns for each player. As we know 
from the Byzantine writers Hesychios (5th c.) and 
later Eustathios of Thessalonike (c. 1115-1195/6), the 
game was played in their time. It was played by players 
seated opposite each other, while the board of the 
game consisted of five vertically rectangular partitions 
separated horizontally by a line called ‘sacred line’ 
(igox ypaupr)). Eustathios gives the explanation of the 
game’s name, saying that it is called sacred because the 
loser crossing this line plays for the last time («énet 6 
VIKWUEVOS EN’EoXatHV avtrv Tetar»).“° Thus perhaps 
the Middle Byzantine stone board found in Rhodes with 
the five successive squares and the horizontal divisions 
with the intersecting crosses*° may have been a sample 
of the Byzantine pentagram (meoon mevréypapa), in 
which the line with the Xs in the center may have been 
the so-called ‘sacred line’ (igow ypoquun). 


The same category of games also included the game 
called y@pou (chorai/countries). In antiquity it was called 
mAe1¢ (poleis/towns) and it must have been a game similar 
to today’s draughts. A concise description of the game 





40 Koukoules 1948, 219. 

“1 L, Becq de Fouquiéres (1869, 364) says that every player has 
fifteen pawns of different color. 

*2 According to Ph. Koukoules (1948, 203, and the figures in plate I) 
the tower was a small wooden tower structure with spiral stairs 
inside, the players would put the dice on the upper side and they 
came out under a small door. 

3 Becq de Fouquiéres 1869, 416. 

Becq de Fouquiéres 1869, 396-397. 

Patrologiae Graeca 136, col. 30. 

Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 206, no. 233 (E. Kollias). 
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is given again by Eustathios, who mentions that y@pat 
is a game «év 1} WI@wv ToAADv ev dSiayeypauutouevatc 
TlOL XWPOIG KEIMEVWV EYiVETO AvTaVaIPECIC Kal 
EKAAODVTO Al HEV YoaIKal y@pat MOAEIC KOTELOTEPOV, 
ai O’avtentBovAevovoa aAANAaIc Wh@ot KdvEc 514 To 
avaidéc».”” As in today’s draughts, the winner was the 
player who ended up with the largest number of pawns, 
a fact also confirmed by Artemidoros (2nd century 
AD). On the number of pawns used in the game, Ph. 
Koukoules logically argues that the number must have 
been undefined and that it depended on how many lines 
the board had.” Nevertheless, Photios in his dictionary 
mentions that the game was played with sixty pawns, 
that is thirty for each player.*° 


Apart from the games already mentioned, in the 
excavation of Louloudies we can also trace the presence 
of other games. Possible examples are the astragaloi 
(knuckle-bones) found in the excavation, along with 
the tick-tack-toe game, whose shape may be seen in 
the yard of the episcopal residence (a circle divided 
into eight equal triangular parts). A find commonly 
discovered in excavations, in open-air spaces such as 
courtyards and streets, the tick-tack-toe was a simple 
game, popular among all ages. The winner is the first 
player who manages to put three pieces in a row, that 
is stones, colored pebbles, little shells or anything 
that was available in the surrounding environment. 
Indicatively, we can mention that similar patterns on 
the ground were found in Thessalonike,* Philippi,” 
Eleusis,** Ephesus, at the gymnasium of Epidaurus® and 
elsewhere. 


An evolved version of this game is the so-called evvicpa 
(Game of Nine),°°namely a game for two players that is 
still played up to this day. The game board consists of 
three square blocks that intersect in the middle. The 
objective of each player in the game is to place three 
pieces in a row and at the same time to prevent the 
opponent from forming his or her own row. Each time a 
player forms a row of three pieces, he or she removes a 
pawn from his opponent. The winner is the player who 
manages to leave his opponent with less than three 
pieces. 
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Summary 


ZAPLA KAL TLOVLA ATO TO EMLOKOTLKO GVYKPOTHNaA 
otic AovAovitec Kitpouc ty MMeptac 


H B€on AovAovdléc Eivat ula TEpLoyN THs Mepiac Popera 
TNs Katepivns, avapeoa otic AAuKés Kitpouc Kal Tov 
Koptvo, Tov MAapOVoIaCEl OTOLXELA GUVEXOUS KATOIKNONS 
QMO TOUS PUKNValKoUc xpOvouc HEXPL TOV 80 alWva 
u.X. Exel amoKaAv@Onke TETPATIUPyIO ETMLOKOTIIKO 
OvyKpoOTHUa, n idpvon tov onotov ovvdéetal UE THV 
EYKATAOTACH Twv TotOwv otnv vdva kar aAAEc TEVTE 
TMOAEIG TNS KEVTPIKYS Maxkedoviac ue avtaAAayua tH 
Avon ths MoALopKiac THs OEcoaAoviknes to 479. MpoxKeitar 
Yl Eva TETPATUPYLO OVYKPOTNUA OTOU EyKaTAoTAONKE H 
ETLOKOTIN Udvac, WE TAOVOLA APXITEKTOVIKA KOL KIVNTO 
Evprnuata. Amd avtd, emiAétaue va MAapovoimoovpE 
€0G) TEGOEPA UIKPOAVTIKEIMEVa TOU OXETICOVTOL HE TH 
diacKédaon KaBws TMpdKEItat yia dVO Capia Kat dvo 
TLOVIO ETITPATECLWV TALXVLOLOV. 


To MpWTO AVTIKEIMEVO Elval Eva OOTELVO KUBIKO Capt HE 
akun 1 ex. kat Papoc 1,91 yp. Ta onpeta twv ap1iOuwv 
oxnpatiGovtar and Cevyn YapAaKTWV OLOKEVTPWV 
KUKAWV HE oTIKTO KEvTpO. H didtaéyn twv apiWuwv 
akoAovOei thy tumiKY didtacén, Omov to dPpo1opa TwVv 
OMEVaVTL TAEVPWV Eval MAVTOTE EMTA. XpovoAoyeitar 
OTOV 50-60 alwva. To SEVTEPO aAVTIKEiLEVO Eival Eva 
INAtvo Capt and KAoTAVO TOpTOKAaAt MNAS. To oyNUa Tov 
dev etvat KUBIKO aAAG opPoywvio mapadAnAErimedo, 
KQL 1] KATAOKEUN TOV EVAL TPOXELNN. O1 SLAGTAOEIC TOU 
ELVOL: UNKOG 2,6 EK., MAATOC 2,3 EK. KL VWOC 1,9 EK., EVO 
to Bapoc tou Elva 13,12 yp. O1 apiWuoi oxnuatiGovtar 
ue KUKAIKEC BaBUvoElc, Kal EK TaPAdPOUNS TpO~avue, 
TO €&1 EXEL avTIKataoTaBEt and to enta&. H didtacn 
tTwv apluwv eivar avop8ddoén, KabWo Sev THpEitat 
0 Kavovac tou Q€AEl TO ABpoloua TWV aNEVaVTI 
TAEVPWV Va ELVOL MOVTOTE EMTA. XpOVOAOYEITaL OTOV 
60-70 alwva. To TpiTO AVTIKEIMEVO Eval EV OOTEIVO 
TLOV1 TOV EXEL UWOG 1,7 Ex. kat didUETPO 2 EK. To T1OVI 
ELVAL KWOWVOOXNUO, KATAOKEVAGUEVO amd KVAIVdpIKO 
TUNUA OGTOV, COTO ONMOIio EMapYdovtal MpdoVETH 
OOTELVa TUNMaTa yla TH Pdon Kal THV Avw ETIPaveEla 
tov. H emmaveta tng Paons tov Koopettar ue Cevyoc 
EYXAPAKTWV OLOKEVTPWV KUKAWV HE OTLKTO KEVTPO. 
H GVW EMIMAVELA TOV KUPIWCG GWUATOS OWCEL TUNUATH 
d00 avayAV@WV OUOKEVTPWV KUKAWV. XpovoAoyeitat 
Otov 40-60 alwva. To teAevtaio avtiketuevo etval 
EVA OOTELVO KWOWVOOXNUO TLOVI, UoUuc 2,6 EK. Kal 
Siauetpov 2,2 EK., MOU Méepelr ECEpyo KOUBIOo oTNHVv 
KOPVON THS Avw EMi~avetdc tov. Tia thv KatacKEevy 
TOV XpNolvoromnOnkav Tpla GUVAaPUOOHEVa OOTEIVa 
KOUUATIA, Eva yla tH Baon, Eva yla TO KUPIWS OWA, 
KaL EVa YIa THV KOpVEN Tov. AVo mapadAnAa Cevyn 
Xapacewv TMEPLypAPovV TO KUPiWS GWUA. XapaKtoi 
OHOKEVTPOL KUKAOL KOOHOUV THV AvW EMIMAVEIA Tov. 
XpovoAoyeEital otov 40-60 alwva. 
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Ta Capia, OmWS KOL ONEPA, TMaiGovtav EiTEe aUTOVOUA, 
ETE ATIOTEAOVOMY ELAPTNUATH ENITPATIECLWV TAXVIOIWV 
ue TEoooUc (m16via). Matlovtav dvo Ff tpia adi, o€ Eva 
TUXEPO Tatxvidl, OMWC TO ONMEPIVO UTApUTOUTI, OMOU 
KEpdoiCe avtdc Tou EMEpve TO UEyaAUTEpo Capi, SnAady 
500 Hf tpetc e€adec. Aev amtoKAgtetor 6uws va UTANpXav 
Kat dAAO1 ovVovaGHOT. LUXVG, yla Va aTTO@UYyouV To d0A0 
KATA TH pin Twv Capiwov, Ta TOMOVETOVOAY GE Eva LLKPO 
doxeio Tov ovouaCotav «KNBic». To Ta1XVId1 TWV Caplwv 
PAIVETAL OTL OVVNOWS TaICOTav ad SUO N MEPLGGOTEPOUG 
MOUKTES HE XPNMATIKO avtikploua, Kat AOyW Tov OTL 
BaciGotav oyedov amoKAElotiKad OTOV TapayovTa TUN, 
aonve TeplOwpla yia EO1oud TwWV TaIKTWV, aTWAELa 
opO1s Kptons, KAEWILO Ko andtec. Oaivetat OT1 TO 
Toxvidr pe Ta Capia nrav moAU diadedopEvo Kal 
OYATNTO o€ OAEC TIC KOIVWVIKEC THEEIC KOI TAICOTAV ATO 
TAOVGLOUS KXL PTWKOUG, AMO TOV AUTOKPATOPa LEXPI 
dovAovuc Kal Cytidvouc. Xapaktnplotikd Tapadetyua 
autTOKpatopa tov Enaile Copia amoteAei o Zryvwv (474- 
491), 0 Omoloc, OMWCS AVAPEPETAI OTO ENtypayUa THC 
MaAdativns Av@oAoyiac mov anmodidetar otov Ayabia, 
EXAGE o€ Ula TapTida TABAL, yla AUTO KO O TOINTHS 
uac Tpotpémet OAOL va anogevyovue To TaBAL, ylati 
Omw> A€EL XAPAKTNPLOTIKG, OUTE KI O idtoc o PaolAldc 
dev umdpeoe va Eeqvyel and thv dAoyn tox («tabAnv 
(EVYETE TAVTEG, EMEL KA KOIPAVOS AUTOS KEiVNS TAC 
dAdyous oby UmdAvée TUXACG»). H yEyaAn d1dd00n Tov 
TO1XV1OLOV TOV OdNYOUVGE GOTO XAOILO TEPLOVOIWV Kal 
N EMEVPEGN SiaPdpWV LEDOSwv ya THY aAAAOIWOoN TOU 
amoteAgouatog amd did@opouc eEmitydelouc odnynoe 
TOV 60 ALWVO OTH UE VOUO amaydpEvoN Tov Ta1étuatdc 
TOUS GE ONUdCLOUG AAAG KaL LOLWTIKOUG YWPOUG amd 
TOV aUTOKPatTopa IovotIviavd. Movo oTic¢ yLOpPTES TWV 
Kadavowv €mitpenotav To mated tous, ovvyGEeta Tov 
ETMIBIWVEL EXPL KAL ONMEPA YE TO Taco TUXEPWV 
TOUXVIOIWVY THY Tapauovy ths Ipwtoxypovidc. Uta 
TUXEPA TaIXvidia Tov amayopevoe oO Iovotiviavoc 
ytav Kat to equi lignei (EbAvo inm1k6), To omoto, 6MWC 
PAIVETAL, NTAV Ula PIKpN MUpyoELdrs CVAIVN KaATAOKEUH] 
UE TEOOEPIC OES OTHV Avw eEMipavera Kat AogEc 
KAIMQKES GTO EOWTEPIKO Tov KaTéANyav o€ Ula onN- 
e€odo. O1 maiktes EBaCav tavtoxpova évav PwAo o€ pia 
QMO TI¢ TEGOEPIC OTES KAI OTOLOV EPyatvE TPWTOS amd 
THv €fod0 Htav o viKntrc. Evvogitat 6t1 ovvodevdotav 
QMO XPNUATIKA OTOLXNUATA, YA AUTO Kal ATLA YOpEUTNKE. 


UTA MOLXYVIOLA TOV TAICOVTAL HE CUVOVAGUO TLOVIWV KAI 
Caplwv avriKel n «tabAa» ny «tabAnv» fh «taBAt(o)v», o 
TMpdyovoc tou onpeptvov taBAiov, To omolo KaTdyETal 
amd to matxyvidt ludus duodecim scriptorium twv Pwuaiwv, 
dnAady To Tatyvidi Twv «dWdEKa YPAUUWV». O TivaKdc 
tov mepiAaubaver dwoexa emddAAnAa opBoywvia 
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YWPLOUATA TOV OVOUACOVTAL KKAOOOL», KAL AVTLOTOLXOUV 
ef1 o€ KAVE Tatktn. Kae natktnc Exet oty d1d0Eor tov 
Evav aplOUO TLOVIWV TOU HETAKIVOUVTAL avdAoya LE 
Tov ap1Oud tov Ba PEPE OTA Cap1a, Ta OMOIa pixvovTal 
ue TH PonGera tov AEyouEvoU «TUpyou». Av 1oXVEL 6,TI 
KQL ONMEpa, KEpdiCer AUTOS Tov Ba YaCEWEL TPWTOS TH 
TM1OVIaA TOV, EUMOdICoVvTaG TAUTOXpOVa TOV avtinadd 
TOV Va TA HAaCEWEL TPWTOS. “Eva aNd Ta yVWoTOTEpA 
Tapadetyuata «taBAac» etval n yapyapivyn tpamEeCa 
ATO TH PWN HE TA XAPAYATa Kal Tic EMtypa@~es KOAE 
MEZONTE [2 TA BOATA». 


xta mavidia mov mai~ovtal ue mEooovc (mdvia), 
dnAady OTHV KMETTELA», AVIKEL Eva TAIXVIOL UE TEVTE 
YPAUUES TOU OVOUACOTAV OTHV APXALOTHTA «TEGO 
MEVTEYPAUUA». DAIVETAL OTL MPOKEITAL yla Eva Tatyvidr 
OTPATHYIKNS Mov mMaiCetTal WE MEVTE TMECCOVG and 
KaVE TAiKTH. LTO Ma1yvidl avtd, Tov yvwpiGovuE amd 
touc Bulavtivots ovyypa@eic Hovy10 (50¢ at.) Kat 
apyotepa EvotdO10 (mep. 1115-1195/6) dt ma1Gdtav Ka 
OTNV EMOXN TOUG, O1 TAIKTEC KABOVTAL AVTWHK KOLO 
TIVAKAC TOV MA1XVIOLOD amoTEAEital amd TMEvtTE KaBETA 
opPoyWvla xWpPlopata Tov ywpiCovtat opiGovtia amd 
THV «lEpX YPaUUN», THV OVOUAoia THS oMotac Eényet 
o Evotd@1oc, A€yovtac OT ovoudETaI lEpr) «ETEL O 
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VIKWHEVOS EM EOXATHV avTHV Teta». Iows Aoindv to 
uecoBuCavtivo Ai®ivo Ta1yvid tou PpéOnke otn Pddo 
ue Ta TEvte emaAANAa TETPAyYWVa Kal TA OpICOvTLa 
d1IdXWPA HE TIC SIAGTAUPOUUEVES dlaAyWvioUG Eival TH 
BUCaVTIVa «KTEGON TEVTEYPAUUA» KOL N Youur HE Ta X 
OTO KEVTPO N «Epa YPauUN)». 


LtHv 101d KATNHYOPIA TOLYVIOLWV UE TO TPONYOUUEVO 
KATATASOOVTAL KAL OL KXMPAL», MOV OTHV apYaLoTNta 
ovopacotav «moAEic» Kal Htav matyvidl avaAoyo HE TH 
ONMEPIVN VTdua. LVVOMTIKN MEplypa~n Tov Tatyv1d10v 
uac diver TAAL o Evotd@1oc. NiKntNc, OMWS Kal ONYEPa 
OTNV VIAUO, NTAV AUTOS TOU EMEVE HE TH TEPLOGOTEDA 
T1oOvia, TAnpo@opia mov emibebarwvetar Kal ad TOV 
Apteptdwpo. 


EkKto¢ amd Ta Talyvidia TOU AVAMEPAUE TApATavw, 
OTO OVYKPOTHUa TwWV AovAOVvdIWV AVIXVEVOUHE Kal 
THV Tapovoia GAAWV TatXvLO1lWV, OWS O1 aoTPayaAoL 
(kdto1a), mov BpgOrnKav otn avacKkagry Kal ny TPIAICa, 
OWS SLATLOTWVOUHE ad TH diaypauUIoN otnv avAn 
TOU EMloKoMIKOU UEyapoU (Evac KUKAOG, XWPLOUEVOC 
OE OKTW tod TplywWVIKh KOUUATIA), Ma1yvidt aMAd Kal 
SnUo@IAéc, Omou KEpdiCel avTOS Tov Ba BaAEl TPWTOSG 
TOIO TLOVIO OTN CELPA. 


A Casket’s Bone Lid from the Early Byzantine Episcopal Complex 
at Louloudies of Kitros in Pieria’® 


Maria Cheimonopoulou 


Abstract 


The article presents a bone lid from a casket that was found during the rescue excavation of the episcopal complex at Louloudies 
of Kitros in Pieria. The lid has a rectangular top and two longitudinal vertical sides. It bears an incised representation of two 
frontal figures resting on a parapet and rendered in a stylized and simplistic way. Their faces are surrounded by a second incision 
that probably delineates a halo, enabling their identification as saints. The abstract manner of their representation, combined 
with the lack of any epigraphic evidence, make difficult and complex the question of identifying the two holy figures, and the 
use of the casket to which the bone lid belonged. The article subsequently investigates the hypothesis that the casket could be 


identified as a reliquary. 


Key words: Early Byzantine period, Macedonia, Louloudies, episcopal complex, minor objects, reliquaries 


The excavation of the episcopal complex in Louloudies 
of Kitros apart from the architectural monuments, 
tombs and workshop facilities that have been discovered 
(Figures 1-3), yielding a wealth of information 
concerning the history, economy, society and culture of 
Pieria, brought to light a very large number of coins, 
tools of various uses and an important set of jewelry 
and accessories. Among the numerous pottery finds, 
sculptures and minor objects that, combined with the 
exceptionally rich monetary testimony, are important 
indicators of the contacts and trade relations between 
the episcopal seat and the most important centers of 
production and artistic creation of the 6th century, we 
choose to present a bone lid from a casket, that although 
lacking any artistic value, is of some interest due to the 
various hypotheses that can be made regarding its use. 


The casket’s bone lid (Thessalonike, Museum of 
Byzantine Culture, inv. no.: BO 091/002), with a length 
of 5.2 cm, width from 2.5 to 2.7 cm and a thickness of 
0.7 to 1.5 cm, was found in surface filling layers of the 
excavation’s investigation north of the four-towered 
fortress. It is in the shape of a Greek ‘IT’ letter, with a 
top surface of rectangular shape, and two longitudinal 
vertical sides (Figure 4). The top surface is externally 
flat and hollow inside (Figure 5). The narrow vertical 
sides have relatively flat and flattened lower surfaces 
and one of them forms a rather flat base compared to 
the opposite side, which has a slightly beveled profile, 
and also preserves part of a circular hole (Figure 6). 
The top bears an incised representation of two frontal 





“My heartfelt thanks are expressed to the director of the excavation 
and honorary director of Antiquities, Mrs Efterpi Marki for granting 
unpublished material and supporting me constantly. 

1 Marki 1993; Marki 1994; Marki 1995; Marki 1996; Marki 1997a; Marki 
1997b; Marki 1999a; Marki 1999b; Marki 1999c; Marki 2001; Marki 
2002a; Marki 2002b; Marki 2004; Marki 2008; Marki 2013. 
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figures (Figure 7), while the vertical side, where the 
circular hole is drilled, bears an incised arcade of six 
arches executed with double incisions and closed 
in their lower part with chancels decorated with an 
interlaced ‘x’-shaped pattern (Figure 6). 


The two frontal figures depicted half-length within 
a striped frame of which two sides are preserved, the 
upper horizontal one incised with zigzags and the left 
vertical one with small horizontal zigzags respectively 
(Figure 7). The figures are depicted behind a parapet- 
like panel, with a wide-banded frame in its upper part 
and incised double strips intersecting diagonally and 
wrapped together giving the appearance of a wooden 
bulwark construction. The figures are rendered in a 
stylized and simplistic way. The facial contour surrounds 
a second incised line that probably outlines a halo. 
Their facial features are limited to the basic indication 
of mouth, nose and eyes. The garments are rendered 
with hatchings. The gestures and details of dress and 
body from breast height to the waist are not visible 
due to the worn surface. It is therefore possible that we 
have two saints in similar attire, projecting behind a 
pierced parapet. The abstract mode of the miniature, in 
conjunction with the lack of any epigraphical evidence, 
make difficult and complex the issue of identifying the 
two figures, as well as the function and use of the casket 
to which the cover under discussion belonged. 


The surviving cover indicates that the main body 
of its casket would have also been made of bone in a 
cuboid shape, with a base measuring 5.2 x 2.7 cm. 
The vertical narrow sides of the cover, the one with a 
flat supporting surface and the second one slightly 
beveled, suggest how the ends of the box may have 
been configured, and hence the form of its function and 
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Figure 1. Louloudies of Kitros, Plan of the Episcopal Complex, 6th century 
(Marki 2004, 39, drawing 4). 


closure. It seems that this l-shaped cover would have 
secured a corresponding casket, whose long sides were 
concave on the upper part and that the narrow sides 
were accordingly curved, so that the two elements’ 
configurations could implement each other and match 
(Figure 5).” In this case the portion of the circular hole 
on the lid should be associated with an analogous 
configuration at the corresponding point on the long 
side of the casket also, serving to firmly hold the two 
parts together by a cylindrical element, and reinforce 
its security. 


Immediately, the question of usage of such a small 
casket is raised, which, if the identification of the 





* For a probable way of forming the mounting surfaces of cover and 
case, see the example of the 6th century marble reliquary in the type 
of sarcophagus with a saddle cover in Buschhausen 1971, 309, no. C59, 
pl. C23; Weitzmann 1979, 632, no. 570 (H. Buschhausen). 
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two figures with saints, albeit extremely naive and 
humble is correct, could be related to Christian 
religious practice, as the image of the pair of saints 
on its lid, the shape and dimensions may well suggest 
the storage of relics? - bone fragments, blood, soil 
or sanctified fabrics (brandea)* - of the depicted 





> The possibility of identifying the casket to which the lid belonged 
as a pilgrimage ampulla or eulogia, due to its decoration and small 
size is not considered, because the shape of the containing casket is 
not similar to any of the representative types of pilgrimage ampullae, 
which are mostly containers in the type of a flask, or of the more 
flattened shape, in order to be filled with holy water (hagiasma) or 
myrrh (Grabar 1958; Marava-Chatzinikolaou 1960-1961; Lafontaine- 
Dosogne and Orgels 1967, 67-217; Kiss 1969; Kiss 1973; Weitzmann 
1974; Metzger 1981; Vikan 1984; Vikan 1998; Engemann 2001; 
Papanikola-Bakirtzi 2002, 172-175, nos. 194-195 [E. Meramveliotakil], 
nos. 196, 198a-c [T. Archontopoulos]; Anderson 2004; Vikan 2010). See 
also, the communications at the Dumbarton Oaks Symposium, 2000 
(Talbot 2002). 

* Kotting 1958. 
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Figure 2. Louloudies of Kitros, Plan of the Episcopal Complex, end of 6th-7th century 
(Marki 2004, 40, drawing 5). 


persons in its interior. In this case, the bone casket 
is probably a reliquary, which was either placed in a 
larger, perhaps marble sarcophagus-shaped reliquary 
with a saddle cover,® or deposited as such in the altar’s 
enkainion. 


Reliquary caskets, whether contained in larger, marble, 
wooden or metal ones, or not,° are usually made of 
precious materials, gold, silver or ivory, having the 





° For the sarcophagus-type reliquary, see Buschhausen 1971, 283, 
287, 289-291, nos. C12, C19, C21-23, C25, pls C12, C14-C15, 293, nos. 
C29-30, pl. C16 (two upper rows), 294-295, nos. C32-C33, pl. C17, 295- 
296, nos. C34-C36, pls C18-C19, 298-302, nos. C39-C49, pl. C21, 303-307, 
nos. C50, C52, C54, pl. C22, 309-311, nos. C58-C60, pl. C23, 313, no. C66, 
pl. C24, 315, no. C68, pl. C25. 

6 Buschhausen 1971, 263-265, no. C1, pls C1-C3; Tzitzibassi 2003; 
Lazaridou 2011, 140, no. 103 (Y. Theocharis), 141, no. 104 (V. 
Papaefthymiou); Duplancié 2013; Klein 2015. 
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form of a quadrangular box with a flat or gabled lid,’ or 
the form of a cylindrical or oval casket.’ The decoration 
on the more luxurious examples, forming several 
surfaces, follows an organized iconographic system 
and is figurative containing either scenes from the 
Old Testament and the Christological cycle, or figures 
of apostles and saints combined in both cases with 
the image of the emblematic Cross or Christogram, 
while mostly the smaller or more abstract decorated 
reliquaries bear the representation of the Cross or 





” Noga-Banai 2008, 155-162, nos. 1-2, 5, 10, 12-13 (with bibliographical 
references in each of the catalogue’s entries). For examples of 
octagonal and hexagonal shapes, see Noga-Banai 2008, 156-158, nos. 
3-4 and 8 (with bibliographical references in each of the catalogue’s 
entries). 

® Noga-Banai 2008, 157, 163, nos. 6-7, 9, 11, 14-16 (with 
bibliographical references for each catalogue’s entry). 
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Figure 3. Louloudies of Kitros, Plan of the Episcopal Complex, 7th-8th century 
(Marki 2004, 41, drawing 6). 





Figure 4. Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Casket’s bone lid (inv. no.: BO 91/2), one of its long sides 
(© Museum of Byzantine Culture, Thessalonike). 


Christogram and depictions of individual figures of 
saints. 


Research into the decorative systems in precious and 
ornate reliquaries of the mid-4th to 6th century, shows 
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that the depictions of the Cross, the Christogram or 
the Adoration of the Cross were the most common 
themes selected for the covers of the reliquaries, as 
in reliquaries from Nea Herakleia Thessalonike,’ the 
Sancta Sanctorum chapel in the Lateran Palace in Rome 
(Capsella Vaticana),*° Grado (c.500),!!Kurin in Syria (Kaper 
Koraon Treasure)” and Paspels at Chur,” where pictorial, 
biblical-hagiological, or symbolical representations 
adorn the main body, while examples of images of 





> Noga-Banai 2008, 155-156, no. 2, figs 8-11 (with bibliographical 
references). 

10 Noga-Banai 2008, 162-163, no. 15, fig. 80 (with bibliographical 
references). See also, http://www.museivaticani.va/content/ 
museivaticani/en/collezioni/musei/cappella-di-san-pietro-martire/ 
pisside-in-argento-con-ladorazione-della-croce.html, last accessed: 
20-11-2018). 

4 Noga-Banai 2008, 160-161, no. 11, figs 69-72, 84, 93-95 (with 
bibliographical references). 

” Buschhausen 1971, 270-271, no. C4, pl. C6. 

‘3 Buschhausen 1971, 271-274, no. C5, pl. C7; Noga-Banai 2008, fig. 2. 
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Figure 5a-b. Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Casket’s bone lid (inv. no.: BO 91/2), inner surface of the lid 
(© Museum of Byzantine Culture, Thessalonike). 


saints and martyrs on reliquary lids are preserved in the 
examples of Ain Zirara in Numidia (Capsella Africana), 
and Pula (Pola) in Croatia. 


In the case of the bone lid from Louloudies the pair of 
the half-length saints is shown behind a parapet that 
gives the impression of a bulwark, i.e. a pierced panel, 
a similar version of which is also found on a small 
box of a set of reliquaries from the National Museum 
of Antiquities in Algiers, Algeria (formerly Stéphane 
Gsell Museum) (543).!° The entire pierced parapet with 
the pair of half-length saints creates the impression of 
an architectural construction rendered in an abstract 
way that could represent in a totally simplistic and 





4 Buschhausen 1971, 242-243, no. B15, pls. B48-49; Noga-Banai 2008, 
159, no. 9, figs 7, 44-46 (with bibliographical references). See 
also, http://www.museivaticani.va/content/museivaticani/en/ 
collezioni/musei/museo-cristiano/sala-del-museo-cristiano/ 
capsella-africana.html, last accessed: 20-11- 2018). 

45 Noga-Banai 2008, 158-159, no. 8, fig. 43 (with bibliographical 
references). 

‘6 Buschhausen 1971, 316-318, no. C70, pls C26-C27. 
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Figure 6. Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Casket’s bone lid (inv. no.: BO 91/2), face of the second 
long side with an incised decoration (© Museum of 
Byzantine Culture, Thessalonike). 
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Figure 7. Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Culture, 
Casket’s bone lid (inv. no.: BO 91/2), face of the lid 
(© Museum of Byzantine Culture, Thessalonike). 


schematic way a chancel screen,” depictions of which 
are known from reliquaries, such as the ivory example 
from Pula (Pola) in Croatia.'® The incised arcade with 
pierced panels, on one of its long sides depicting an 
abstract church-like architectural construction also 
appears in reliquary decorations, as in the example of 
the above-mentioned silver oval reliquary from Ain 
Zirara in Numidia (Capsella Africana)” and the silver 
rectangular one from Lopud island of the Dalmatian 
coast.” 





” Stoufi-Poulimenou 1999, 13-14, 120, 164-165, and footnotes in the 
afore mentioned pages for the attested names in written sources, 
the definition of the word dpvgaxta or dpvgaxtoi, which means the 
wooden sanctuary barrier, and the oldest iconographical parallels 
from Athens, Argos, Epidaurus, Pellene, Constantinople and Rome 
(with closest chronological parallel to the above the base of the 
obelisk of Theodosios I in Constantinople, AD 390). For parallels in 
Roman painting, see Peck et al. 1996, 16, 20 (Boscoreale’s cubiculum, 
40-30 BC). See also, Marki 2006, pl. 12, for iconographical parallels 
from Thessalonike. 

8 Buschhausen 1971, 219-223, no. B10, pl. B36. 

19 See above, n. 14. 

0 Buschhausen 1971, 274-276, no. C6, pl. C8. 
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Consequently, the abstract depiction of two holy figures 
behind a pierced parapet of a chancel screen supports 
the identification of the casket with a reliquary due to 
the depiction of the martyr saints, but also because of 
their placement inside a church’s most sacred space, 
where holy relics are usually deposited, a liturgical 
practice adopted for the creation of a particular 
reliquary type in the form of a four-columned ciborium, 
like the stone reliquary from the Princeton Museum,”! 
which reinforces this view. 


Correlating the surviving representation of the two 
holy figures on the bone cover from Louloudies with 
pairs of holy figures in the art of the Early Byzantine 
period and with inscriptions on reliquaries referring to 
the identity of the contained relics, we find that on the 
basis of iconographic parallels it is possible to identify 
the two saints with Sts Sergius and Bacchus, considering 
the similar iconography of the two saints in the portable 
icon from Sinai,”” or with Sts Kosmas and Damianus, as 
represented in the mosaic frieze of the martyr saints in 
the Rotunda of St George at Thessalonike.”? With regard 
to the pair of the two Anargyroi (as they were also called 
on account of their refusal to take money for their 
services) physician saints there is also an example of a 
reliquary with their names incised on the body of the 
casket,” although this is not helpful for our example, 
which lacks the main body of the casket, where the 
names of the depicted saints may have been written. 


One cannot also exclude the possibility that the two 
depicted saints could be identified with the pair of Sts 
Alexander of Pydna and Demetrius, the patron saints 
of Pydna (Kitros) and Thessalonike respectively, who, 
according to Christian tradition, were connected with 
family ties.” This possibility may be investigated taking 
into account the events of the life and martyrdom of 
saint Alexander in Pydnaand the translation of his relics 
(possibly a part) to Thessalonike, the special tribute 
to saint Demetrius by neighboring and lower ranked 
bishoprics within the jurisdiction of Thessalonike, 
and the fact of the imperial concession of a salt lake, 
probably that of Kitros, by Justinian II (685-695, 705- 
711) to the church of St Demetrius in Thessalonike.”° 


In conclusion, the decoration of our lid witha pair of two 
saints represented in an abstractly rendered sanctuary 
and the incised arcade on one of its long sides, which 
also denotes a simplistic church-shaped architectural 
configuration, its small size and simple material, as 
well as the lack of any aesthetic value of its decoration, 





41 Lazaridou 2011, 131, no. 91 (J.M. Padgett). 

2 Marsengill 2011, 63, fig. 3. 

3 Pazaras 1985, pls 12, 22-23; Kiilerich 2007, 326, figs 10-11; 
Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou et al. 2012, 100, figs 61-62. 

4 Buschhausen 1971, 305-306, no. C53, pl. C22. 

> From the text of Mrs E. Marki lecture in Katerini in 2007 
(forthcoming). 

*° Papageorgiou 1908, 354-359. 
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suggest the identification of the reconstructed casket 
with a bone reliquary, which would have probably 
contained holy relics of the depicted saints and would 
have been deposited in the enkainion of the chapel 
founded in the 8th century, in the first from the 
west of the tribelon hall of the Episcopal palace, with 
the addition of a niche to the east,” that served as a 
funerary church for the cemetery of children’s burials 
that developed around it. 


This view is supported by the particular characteristics 
of the find, the excavation data and the architectural 
remains and finds of the episcopal complex, considering 
that the bone reliquary could have served the Christian 
worship needs during the latest chronological phases of 
the episcopal complex in the end of the 7th and during 
the 8th century, when it had become a vast workshop of 
reused materials, seasonal accommodation spaces and 
cemeteries (Figures 2-3). 
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Summary 


OOTELVO KQAVEUG KIBWTLSLOV ATO TO ENLOKOTLKO GUYKPOTHHA otic AovAOVStEC 
Kitpovuc ty¢ Iteptac 


ap8po0 mapovoldGetar Eva ootétvo KdAvUUO 
amd Kibwtidio mov PpéOnke Kata tHv avaocKagn 
TOV E€MlOKOMIKOU oVyKpPOTHMatos otic AovAoudiés 
Kitpouc Illepiac, to omoio ywoAovoti otepeitar Kae 
KaAAtexvikrs aciac, mapovoidler Eva evdiapéepov 
WC TPOS Tig UMOVECEIC TOV UTOpOUV va diaTUTWOOUV 
AVAPOPIKG UE TH XPNON Tov. 


XTO 


To ootéwo KdAvuua Kipwtidiov (Movoeto BuCavtivov 
MoAitioyov: BO 091/002), ue urKoc 5,2 Ex., MAdTOC 
2,5-2,7 EK. KQL MAXOG amo 0,7-1,5 Ex., PpeOnKE otic 
ETIIPAVELAKEC ETLLXWOEIC TNS avaoKkagikns diEpevvnons 
Bopela tov tetpanupyiov. Etvai meioxnuo, we OWN 
(avw emipdavera) opPoywviov oxfuatoc, Kar 500 Kath 
unkoc Kd0_etec mAeupéc (Figure 4). H enigdvera tc 
Owns tou eivar exinedrn Kar KoIAN EcowtepiKad (Figure 
5). O1 otevéc KaBetec MAEvpes oxNMaTiCovv oyYETIKa 
EMIMEON MEMAATVOUEVN THV KATW EMIMAVEIA TOUC 
KQL Lia amd AVTEC, AVTN Mov oxnuaTile MEPLOOdTEPO 
emimedn Baon o€ oXEoN ME THV AMEVaVTI THC MoU EXEL 
eAa@pwso M10 amootpoyyvAEvuEVO TpogiA, diaowlel 
emions tunua dSiapumepovc KuKAikrc onrjs (Figure 6). 
H OWN @€per EyyapaKtn Mapdotacn dvo YETWHIKWV 
uop@wv (Figure 7), evw otnv Kd0etn mAEVPa TOU 
SLAVOLYETAL N KUKAIKN OTN XaPdOoETAL TOCOOTOLXia amd 
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EEL TOCA Tov aTodidovtat YE SIMA XapacN Kal KAEtVOUV 
ue SovU@aKta oyruatocs X (Figure 6). O01 dVo nutowyec, 
UETWIIKES UOP@Ees TpOPdAovV Ticow and BwWPaKIO, KAI 
amTodidovTaL WE OXNUATOTOINUEVO Kal amAOiKd TOTO 
(Figure 7). To mepiypauua tov mpoownov mepiPaAAet pia 
Sevtepy xdpacn mov anodider mM1Wavov Pwtootepavo. 
TX TMPOOWMOYPAPIKA YAPAKTNHPloTIKa TEPLOpiCovTal 
otn Bacon vmodnAwon otduatoc, WUTNS KaL YATIOV, 
Kal ta EvovuaATA SnAWVOVTAaL HE TEUVOUEVES yapaceEtc. 
TIPOKELTALETOMEVWC TLBAVOV y1a OVO AYLOUG HE TAPOLOLH 
evdouudota, mov mpobdAAovv iow and didtpnto 
OwpdKio. Amd To owlopevo KdAvpa KataAabatvouuE 
OTLKQ1L TO KUPIWC OWA TOV OVVaAVIKOVTOS KIBWTLdIOU Ba 
Ytav entons ootétvo Kari opPoywvio0 mapadAAnAetimedo 
UE AVTioTOLXES OIAOTHOELC. 


‘Aueon Snploupyeitat To Eepwtnua tho xpnons mov 
efvmnpetei Eva TOO ulkpwv diactdoEewv Kibwtidio, 4 
ONOLA, OE MEPIMTWON TOV N TAVTION TwWv SUO EEAIDETIKH 
aTTAOIKA KL TATEIVA ATOSOCUEVWV LOPOWV LE ayioUG 
EVOTAVEL, Ba UTOPOVGE va OXETICETAL ME TN XPLOTLAVIKN) 
NOTPEVTIKN TPAkTIKN, KaABWC N Tapdotacn tov Cevyouc 
TWV aylwv tov KaAvppatos Tov, TO oXNUa Kal ol 
SLAGTAOEIS TOU, UTOpoUv KaAALoTa va UTOSNAWVoOUV TH 
pvAacn 1epwv Aewbavwv -TUNYATA OOTWV, ata, KWUO 
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H aylaouéva vedouata (brandea)- twv E1koviGopEvwv 
TPOOWNWV CTO EGWTEPIKO TOV. ZTNV TEPINTWoN avTH 
TO Ootélvo Kibwtidio amoteAst mIBavov AEtpavoOnjkn, 
N omoia eite tomobetettat o€ UEyaAUTEPN UApEapIVY 
Newbavo8nKn uUopenso ocapKog~ayou UE oaYApWwtd 
KOAVUUG, EltE KATATIBDETAL Wo EXEL OTO EYKAIVIO TNS 
Aytac Tpamecac. 


XUVETWC, N amEerkovion Cevyouc S00 ayiwv YEOa GE 
APAIPETIKA ATIOSOGUEVO Iepo Ba oto KdAVUUa TOU 
KiPwtidiov and Tic AovAovdiéc, KaBWC KON EYXAPAKTN 
TOEOOTOLXIA THS lac UaKpIdc MAEVPAS TOU ETionc 
vmodnAwver uta anAoikd anodoouévn vadoynun 
APXITEKTOVIKN SIALOPMWON, TO UIKPO EYEBOC, To aTAd 
OXETIKA VAIKO Kat N EAAELIN OTOLAOdNTOTE a1oONTIKNS 
aciac otn Siakdounon ovvnyopovv otnv TavtIoN Tov 
Kibwtdtov ye AetWavoOnkn. Autry q UIkpwv diaotdoEewv 
ootéivyn AetWavoOnkn, mov miBavov Oa mEpletye 1Epa 
Aetbava twv elkovidduevwv ayiwv, 8a PploKdtav 
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KATATEBEIUEVN OTO EYKaivIO Tov TapEeKKANolov, TO 
OTOL 1OpVONKE TOV 80 AIWVA OTHV TPWTH amo ta SuTIKa 
tov tp1brAov aiBovod Tov EMLGKOTIKOU HEYAPOV, ME THV 
TpooOHKN KOYXNS Tpoc Ta avatoAlKa, Kar Aeitovpynoe 
WC KOLUNTNPlakN EKKANOIa TOU VEKPOTAMETOU TALdIKWV 
TAPWV TOU avantvyOnke yUPW aNd To EMloKOTEIO 
(Figures 2-3). 


H anown vmootnpifetar Adyw tTwv 1d1aitEpwv 
XAPAKTNPLOTIKWV TOV EVPNUATOS, AAAG Kal TwWv 
AVAGKAPIKWV SESOUEVWV KAL TWV APXITEKTOVIKWV 
Newdvwvy Kal EvpNUdtwvy TOV EmloKonIKOU 
OVYKPOTHUATOS. Ektiudta oT N ootélvny AEtpavoOnkn 
Oa umopovoe va ECUTINPETNOEL TI AELTOUPYIKES AVAYKEC 
Twv teAEvtaiwy ypovoAoyiKa @dcewv Cwrnco Kal 
NEITOUPYIAG TOV TEPMOTLOV EPEIMIWVA EPYAGTNPLAKWV 
EYKATAOTACEWV, EMOXIAKWVY XWPWV SlaOVYIC Kal 
VEKPOTAELWV, OTOV OTLOIO EixXE TEPIEADEL TO OVYKPOTHUO 
OTA TEAN TOU 7oOU Kal TOV 80 alWva. 


Early Byzantine Metal Workshops in a Settlement near 
St Catherine’s Monastery (Mount Sinai, Egypt): 
Archaeological Evidence and First Results of 
Laboratory Examinations 


Dionysios Mourelatos and Anno Hein™ 


Abstract 


The paper is based on the archaeological research at the site east/southeast of St Catherine’s monastery, Mount Sinai, 
Egypt, since 2001. Specific constructions (furnaces and basins) on the site were identified as being related to craft activities, 
probably in terms of metallurgy. Laboratory examination in ceramic fragments from the amphoras embedded into the 
furnaces, reconfirmed that the amphoras or amphora fragments appeared to be suitable up to some extent for being used as 
shaft in bloomery furnace. It can be concluded that a small metallurgical workshop in this site could serve the needs of this 


settlement for tools or weapons. 


Key words: Sinai, metallurgy, metallurgical furnace, metallurgical ceramics 


Introduction 


The present study is based on the archaeological 
research, held by the Hellenic Archaeological Mission 
at the site, east/southeast of St Catherine’s monastery, 
Mount Sinai, Egypt, since 2001 (Figures 1-3). During 
the excavation it has been reconfirmed that the site has 
probably been abandoned before the Arabic expansion 
in the region (685-705 AD, during the reign of chaliph 
Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan) since only sparse sherds 
of Islamic pottery have been recovered. Since then, 
the site remained practically untouched by human 
activities and therefore it consists of constructions 
and finds, which are directly connected to the Early 
Byzantine period. Specific constructions on the site 
were identified as being related to craft activities, 
probably in terms of metallurgy.? This observation 
directed the research to the study of metallurgy during 
the Early Byzantine period. 





“This paper is dedicated to Professor emerita Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, 
who along with Professor emerita Maria Panayotidi-Kesisoglou 
initiated and directed this excavation project, giving the opportunity 
to postgraduate and doctoral students to study and research at the 
extraordinary place of Sinai. Many thanks are due to the Egyptian 
Archaeological authorities for giving all the necessary permissions to 
undertake and realise this paper. 

™ Anno Hein wrote the chapter ‘Analysis of samples: Preliminary 
results’ and Dionysios Mourelatos wrote the rest. However, both 
authors supervised the whole text. 

1 The mission is directed by the Professors of the University of 
Athens Maria Panayotidi-Kesisoglou and Sophia Kalopissi-Verti. 
The excavation team consists of the architects Petros Koufopoulos 
and Marina Myriantheos-Koufopoulou and the archaeologists 
Nikolas Fyssas, Georgios Manginis and Dionysios Mourelatos. For the 
excavations, see Kalopissi et al. 2003, 13, and Kalopissi et al. 2005, 35. 

2 Mourelatos 2005, 338. 
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There is only sparse information about metallurgy in 
the Early Byzantine period. Even though excavations in 
different archaeological sites across the Mediterranean 
basin have unearthed a considerable amount of 
archaeological remains related to different kinds of 
workshops or industrial activities,’ the research in the 
field of Byzantine metallurgy is mostly orientated in 
the study of written sources, which are in most cases, 
though, dated to the Middle to Late Byzantine periods;' 
moreover, the significant question concerning the 
supply of primary metals during Byzantium is also based 
on written sources.’ However, the everyday life during 
the Early Byzantine period is assumedly closer related 
to Antiquity’ than to Middle and Late Byzantine periods. 
For this reason, the metallurgy and metalworking 
techniques assumedly were rather a continuation of 
ancient technologies and practices,’ although only very 
few archaeological evidence has been discovered yet 
particularly in terms of smelting technologies and the 
types of the furnaces, used for metallurgy.® The present 
paper will provide an overview of the archaeological 
evidence discovered at the St Catherine’s monastery 





> See several examples in Archaiologika tekmeria 2004. 

4 Papathanasiou 2002. 

> Vryonis 1962. Spyros Vryonis (1962, 16-17) also supports that the 
quest for metals changed in Byzantium after the Arab invasions in 
the Eastern provinces of Byzantium and subsequently the Empire lost 
access to mines. 

© Poulter 2007, 1 and 46-48. 

’ Papathanasiou 2002, 121. 

® Rothenberg 1985, 123-133. It is referred to furnaces and 
constructions dated to the imperial Roman period (2nd century 
AD) but certainly reveal practices that were still in use even in Early 
Byzantine era. In this case the smelting furnace is consisted of a hole 
in the ground with a diameter c. 55 cm and approximately 30 cm deep. 
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Figure 1. Archaeological 
site east/southeast of 
St Catherine’s 
monastery at Sinai 
(view from North) 

(© Hellenic 
Archaeological Mission 
of South Sinai). 


and of the first results of laboratory examinations and 
the analysis of finds from the site. 


The archaeological evidence from the archaeological 
site east/southeast of St Catherine’s monastery 


Archaeological research may contribute to the study 
of this humble activity, the metallurgy, for that period. 
The excavation in this site has revealed so far three 
main room complexes (Figure 2). All of them have 
been constructed approximately at the same period. 
However, during the excavation it became clear that 
there are at least two phases, the original construction 
phase - that must be dated to the 6th century AD - and 
a later repair phase probably dated to the 7th century 
AD.’ The study of metal finds suggested that in this 
‘desert’ settlement in proximity to a pilgrimage and 
a monastic settlement” there were different kinds of 
agricultural, pastoral and industrial activities. Indeed 
the metal small finds reveal diverse aspects of the life 
of this settlement.’ Among different kinds of tools 
and weapons, found in this site, there is an iron tool 
which is possibly related to metallurgy (Figure 4),” 
assumedly having been used for the grinding of metals 
or the metal items. Furthermore, a large number of iron 
and copper compounds in undefined shapes (Figures 
5-6) - initially identified as slags - indicated possible 





> Kalopissi et al. 2003, 13; Kalopissi et al. 2005, 35. 

© For the organization of the built environments by the monks in 
Early Christian Egypt, where probably followed similar practices to 
Sinai, see Bagnall 1993, 296. 

4 Mourelatos 2012. 

2 See a parallel from Horvat ‘Ovesh in Upper Galilee (Aviam-Getzov 
1998, 77, no. 8). 
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metallurgical activities on this site. This was supported 
by stone, clay or ceramic constructions discovered in 
all of these room complexes. In the same context and in 
proximity of these constructions, an important number 
of fireplaces were found mainly in the two secondary 
room complexes of the site (room complexes II and II) 
(Figure 3). 


Most of the fireplaces are simple constructions, built 
with small stones on the floor (Figures 7-8). However, 
there is a type of fireplace, presenting characteristics 
of shaft furnaces, that implies a more elaborated 
process. These furnaces consist of inverted large 
amphoras, embedded into layers of small stones and 
soil, placed from bottom to top, however, without 
their bases (Figures 9-10). Based on the archaeological 
data, there was a fireplace assumedly under the rims 
of the amphoras and the top of the construction was 
open for the exhaust of the smoke, because the bases of 
the amphoras were not discovered. The secondary use 
of amphoras in these constructions may be explained 
with the lack of clay in the region. 


Another construction, probably related to metallurgy, 
is a twin basin (Figure 11). The basin was covered all 
over with plaster. It consists of a smaller basin on 
the right with a fireplace embedded inside that is 
connected with a hole in its lower part with a bigger 
basin on the left. In this latter basin there is also a 
hole in its lower part connecting this basin to the area 
outside the room complex.” Inside this room and in 





‘3 Tt could be a cross-draught furnace with two chambers because of 
the fireplace inside the small basin or it was initially a metal 
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resembles a kind of fountain. 
In proximity of this 
construction a _ water-pipe 
was found. Possibly these 
constructions were also used 
in metallurgical processes, 
which has to be confirmed 
by further archaeological 
evidence, as well as 
conclusions regarding the 
kind of the metallurgical 
process, taken place in 
this site. Furthermore, 
scientific analyses of these 
constructions are expected 


to contribute to their 
interpretation. 
Analysis of | samples: 


Preliminary results 


Based on the archaeological 
investigation a small number 
of samples was selected for 
a first scientific analysis. 
More specifically, one ‘slag’ 
sample was collected from 
the area left of the twin 
basin. Examination under 
the Scanning Electron 
Microscope (SEM)"* revealed 








Figure 2. Archaeological site east/southeast of St Catherine’s monastery at 
Sinai (architectural plan by P. Koufopoulos and M. Myriantheos-Koufopoulou) 
(© Hellenic Archaeological Mission of South Sinai). 


the area on the left, outside of the limits of this room 
complex a large number of iron ‘slags’ was found. This 
construction therefore was apparently related to iron 
metallurgy. 


The find of two metal knives within a fireplace (Figure 
12), constructed in a different way - a rectangular space, 
defined by the wall of the room, the base of a pillar, a 
thin wall and a stone on the floor - indicates an effort to 
built different kinds of furnaces or fireplaces, probably 
corresponding to different phases in the metallurgical 
processes. 


In the same site other constructions have been 
unearthed, the poor preservation of which does not 
allow for their full interpretation. However, there is 
a construction resembling to some extent the above 
mentioned basin, in terms of dimensions and depth 
but with only one basin and another construction that 





washbasin and later a fireplace was embedded in the smaller basin. 
For similar constructions see Killick 1991. 
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a picture, with large areas of 
iron oxide embedded in slag, 
indicating rather a bloom 
or maybe also a smithing 
slag (Figure 13).° This is a 
clear indication of iron metallurgy and processing. 
Occasional charcoal inclusions in this material are a 
further indication of a metallurgical process. 


The other two samples, which were examined, 
were two ceramic fragments taken from a section, 
connected to one of the constructions, characterized 
as furnace structures with an amphora embedded 
inside. Both fragments showed relatively coarse 
and porous structures, presenting large quartz 
inclusions. The examination of fresh breaks under 
the Scanning Electron Microscope revealed the 
degree of vitrification. This allowed for estimating 
the temperatures the ceramics were exposed to 
either during firing or in an assumed pyrotechnical 
process at higher temperatures.’ Sample 1 (Figure 
14) showed extensive vitrification, indicating a 
temperature of c. 850-1000°C, while Sample 2 (Figure 





4 FEI, Quanta Inspect D8334 SEM coupled with an energy dispersive 
spectrometer (EDS). 

5 Tylecote 1992, 48-50. 

‘© Hein et al. 2007. 
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Figure 4. Iron tools (© Hellenic Archaeological Mission 
of South Sinai). 


15) showed an even higher degree of vitrification, 
indicating a temperature of possibly above 1000°C. 
Even though the temperatures are comparably high it 
could not be excluded that they represent the initial 
firing temperatures. No further traces of use in a 
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metallurgical process could be discovered, such as slag 
remains or metal prills. It has to be considered, though, 
that the samples were taken from the upper parts of 
these constructions, distant from the fireplace. In 
order to test their heat resistance, small pieces of the 
two ceramic fragments were refired in the laboratory 
at 1200°C for one hour in order to test their refractory 
properties. The ceramics indeed stayed intact, even 
though they showed heavy vitrification. Therefore 
the amphoras or amphora fragments appeared to be 
suitable up to some extent for being used as shaft of 
a bloomery furnace. For a more comprehensive study 
of the metallurgical processes further systematic 
sampling and laboratory analysis will be necessary. 


Conclusions 


The analysis of the samples confirmed the initial 
assumption that at least some of the constructions in 
this site are connected to the metalworking. According 
to Eutychios, patriarch of Alexandria and former prior 
of the monastery of Sinai in the 10th century, in the 
east of the monastery there was a military fortified 
settlement, founded by the emperor Justinian I (527- 
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Figures 5-6. Iron and copper compounds 
in undefined shapes (© Hellenic Archaeological 
Mission of South Sinai). 


565 AD)..” This reference is certainly connected to the 
archaeological site without however to be certain its 
interpretation. 


There are certainly some weapons among the 
finds but not enough to support sufficiently such a 
hypothesis. However, such frontier forces were settled 
across the Empire during the reign of Justinian." 
As far as we know in the Early Byzantine period the 
state maintained a network of factories that supplied 
soldiers with arms. However, it seems that by the sixth 
century, supplies for the frontier forces have been 
changed into a salary in gold. Emperor Anastasios 
I (491-518 AD) initiated a change in Byzantine army 





‘7 Popescu-Belis 2001, 110-111. 
'8 Lombard 1974, 146-147. 
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Figures 7-8. Furnaces (© Hellenic Archaeological Mission 
of South Sinai). 


and let the troops supply and equip themselves.’’ The 
state provided supplies to be sold to the soldiers by 
factories, located as near to the troops as possible. 
Emperor Herakleios (610-641 AD) at the beginning 
of 7th century cut pay in precious metal in half. 
However, the soldiers were still responsible to equip 
themselves. Then Constans II (641-668 AD) cut pay in 
half once again. It is widely accepted that there were 
also private workshops during that time.” What could 
happen in the remote region of Sinai? Far apart from 
Constantinople, the most obvious solution would be a 
private small scale workshop, which could cover local 
needs. The archaeological evidence supports such an 
assumption. Moreover, it would cover all the needs of 
this settlement for tools. 


However, the written sources provide no information 
concerning the function and the _ technology 
used in the metalworking during this period. The 
archaeological evidence is therefore important in 
order to reconstruct the process of a metal workshop 
of this period, especially because this site attests 
obviously practices, followed during the Early 
Byzantine period. 





 Threadgold 1995, 180. 
20 Threadgold 1995, 180-185. 
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Figures 9-10. Furnaces, constructed with amphoras in secondary use 
(© Hellenic Archaeological Mission of South Sinai). 


According to the process, described by ancient Greek 
writers, ore was not suitable for smelting and should 
first be broken up using iron pestles.” This description 
is well adjusted to the iron tools discovered in this 
site (Figure 4). After the grinding, the next phase 
in the process of metallurgy is washing, usually 
following a specific channel through different basins 
in order to be refined through water.” Despite the 
small scale of our twin basin (Figure 11) and perhaps 
the other construction that resemble a basin, they 





1 Healy 1978, 142. 
22 Healy 1978, 144-145. 


Z71 


possibly could have been used for this purpose. For 
metallurgical processes the availability of fuel is 
necessary and it is known that there is lack of wood 
in the area of Sinai. However, in Sinai apparently 
thorny shrubs were used because of this paucity of 
vegetation date kernels.”* Afterwards a furnace was 
used to further refine copper and apparently also 
iron. However, the need to reach higher temperatures 
required a type of furnace that could be tapped after 
reaching a specific temperature, in order to reach 
the higher possible melting point and would tend 





3 Healy 1978, 149. 
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Figure 11. Twin basins (© Hellenic Archaeological 
Mission of South Sinai). 
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Figure 12. Knife found in a closed furnace 
(© Hellenic Archaeological Mission of South Sinai). 


to solidify reaching the mould. Moreover, in the 
processing of iron similar techniques are used in order 
to produce bloom.” More specifically, it seems that a 
shaft furnace’ was developed for achieving the higher 
possible temperatures, more iron could be produced, 
while the furnace could operate without any stop 
and the molten slag could be removed by tapping. 
Although no moulds have been unearthed so far, the 
type of furnaces with an amphora embedded from 
bottom to top into layers of small stones, correspond 
completely to this necessity. Furthermore, the 





4 Healy 1978, 158-160. 
5 Healy 1978, 184-189. 
6 For the types of the furnaces, see also Ramin 1977, 121-123. 
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analysis of the ceramic fragments, coming from such 
a furnace, proved that they were probably suitable to 
be used at the required temperatures. Moreover, the 
analysis of the ‘slag’ indicated that it could have been 
a bloom, resulting from such a process. The function 
of this construction can be reconstructed like this: an 
amphora without its base was embedded into layers 
of small stone and earth from bottom to top; under 
its rim in the lower part of this construction there 
was the fireplace and air blasting. Moreover, its upper 
part was initially open and it could be tapped, when 
it was necessary. 


According to the ancient methods the materials used for 
such furnaces vary but in general they are constructed 
of heat resistant materials, such as local stones, while 
sometimes they use 
existing constructions to 
support these furnaces 
like existing walls.?” This 
description corresponds 
to the furnace, where 
the two knives were 
found, although 
their shape and their 
constructional practices 
vary, even in the same 
site, as it is attested in 
the archaeological site 
of Ulpiana (Kosovo), 
dated to 3rd-4th century 
AD.”8 Furthermore, 
the numerous open 
fireplaces on the 
ground could be used 
for the heating of metal 
items in the process of 
hammering them. 


So far the metallurgical 
workshops, which have 
been recovered and 
investigated, dated 
mainly between 4th century BC to the Early Roman 
period” and no material from the Early Byzantine period 
has been published. It can be concluded that even a 
small metallurgical workshop in the remote region of 
Sinai indicated the level to technology in the process of 
metallurgy during the Early Byzantine period. However, 
it seems that in many aspects it follows the ancient 
Greek and Roman methods and practices, adjusted in 
their own conditions and needs. 


The function of this workshop could serve the needs 
of this settlement for tools or weapons but its small 





77 Ramin 1977, 121-122. 
8 Stojkovic and Jovanovic 1995. 
29 Treister 1996, 294-297. 
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Figure 13. Scanning Electron 
Microscope micrograph 
in backscattering mode of 
a section of the iron-rich 
compound with element maps 
of iron, calcium and silicon: Iron 
and iron oxide is embedded in 
slag with charcoal inclusions 
(black) indicating a bloom or 
bloomery slag (© A. Hein). 
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Figure 14. Scanning Electron Microscope micrograph in Figure 15. Scanning Electron Microscope micrograph in 
secondary electron mode of ceramic Sample 1 showing secondary electron mode of ceramic Sample 2 showing 
extensive vitrification (© A. Hein). extensive to intermediate vitrification (© A. Hein). 
scale could not be related to a commercial activity BuCavtwns Kar Metabulaveivrs Apxatodoyias Ko 
of metal objects. Further exploration of these TExvng, A@rva, 17-19 Maiov 2002: 27-45. Athens: The 
constructions and particularly more focused analysis Christian Archeological Society - Piraeus Bank 
of samples will allow for more conclusive results Group Cultural Foundation. 
and a better understanding of the technology used  Aviam, M. and N. Getzov 1998. A Byzantine smithy at 
at this site. This will offer important information Horvat ‘Ovesh, Upper Galilee. Atigot 34: 63-83 and 
concerning the technological level of the technology 6-7 (english summary). 
in this period, which remains rather obscure so Bagnall, R.S. 1993. Egypt in Late Antiquity. Princeton, N,J.: 
far. Princeton University Press. 
Healy, J.F. 1978. Mining and Metallurgy in the Greek and 
Bibliography Roman World (Aspects of Greek and Roman Life). 


London: Thames and Hudson. 
Archaiologika tekmeria 2004: ApyatoAoyixd tekurpia —_ Hein, A., V. Kilikoglou and V. Kassianidou 2007. Chemical 
Biotexvikwv eyKotaotdoewy Katd ty BUCavtivy EMoXn, and mineralogical examination of metallurgical 
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Summary 


IpwtoBpulavttiva EpyaotHnpla WETAAAOTEXVLAC GE OLKLOLLO TANOLOV THS Movijs THs 
Aytac Atkateptvys (opoc Ziva, Atyuntoc). ApYatoAOyLKG TEKPNPLA KAL TA TPWTA 
ANOTEAEOMATA EPYAOTHPLAKWV AVAAVGEWV 


H mapovoa pedétn otnpiletar otnv apyatoAoyiKh 
EPEVVA, TOU EXEL MPAypatoronPet otn VEon avatoAiKa/ 
VoTLoavatoAIKad tHS Uovis ths Ayiac AlKatepivnc 
OTO Liva amo thv EAAnvixn ApxatoAoyikn AmootoAn 
OTHV TEploxy. H avackagn anoKaAvwWE Wo TWPA TPA 
OVYKpoTHata Swuatiwv otn B€on auth, EVwW Ta 
evpnpata emipebarwvovuv OTL TPOKEITAL YA O1KLOUO 
TOV 60U-7ov alwva. H Béon tavtietar ue ava~opa 
O€ pEtayevéotepn myn (Evtbyioc, matpidpync 
AAséavipeiac, 100¢ aiwvac) wo 8éon Tov 15pvOnKE 
emi Iovotiviavod A’ (527-565) we oTpatIWtEs Kal 
TIC olKOyévelég touc. Ta wetadArKa avtikeiveva, 
Tov €xovv Bpe8et otn B€on auth, anoKadUTtovv 
MOuKtAEs SPAOTNPLOTHTES TOV O1KIOWOU (aypoTIKES KAI 
Biotexvikéc). Entons, otnv ev Adyw VEon BpéOnKav 
QPKETEC EOTIEC, ATOPpiuUATA YAAKOV KO OLdNpOU Kal 
OAAEG KATAOKEVES, TOV VMODELKVUOUV SPAOTNPLOTNTES 
OXETIKES YE TH EetaAAoUpyia. Io ovyKeKpleva 
amoKaAv@Onkav apKetéc eotiec (uetadAevtiKoi 
KAiPavo1;), Ol OMOlES KaATAOKEVaOTHKaV amd UEyaAoUG 
augopeic oe SEUTEN XPNON (m1Bavov Adyw tng EAAEIWNS 
TnAov otnv mTeEpioxn), METPES KO WHA. Entons, 
BoeOnke uta dimAn Aekavn, emevduuevNn YE Koviapa 
KaOwco Kat GAAEC KaTaoKEvés TOV Ba pTOPOVOAV 
va oxetiGovtar we Th diadikacia emecepyaotac Twv 
uetaAAwyv. IIpayyatonomnOnke avaAvon oe detyuata 
amd TOUS AUMopEic aUTOUG, Tov amédeice OTL AUTEC O1 
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KATAOKEVES Ba TOpOVOav va EixaV XPNOILOTOINVEt We 
uetaAAeutikot KAtbavot. 


AMO TIC YpanteEs MNYES MPOKUMTEL OTL O1 TPOUNOVELEC 
Ge OTAM yla TIC GUVOPIAKES SUVAEIS OTAUATHOAV TOV 
60 QIWVA KAL AVTIKATAOTABNKaV amd TANPWHES GE 
xpuo6d (ei Avaotaciou A’, 491-518) ue amotéAgopa o1 
OTPATLWTES va EXOVV THV UTMOXpEWOoN va EComAiCovtat 
udvot touc. H apoibn aut yElwOnke apKEeta tov 7o 
OLWVA KAL PAIvETAL OTL AUTO OSNYNoE OTN AEITOUPyia 
1OLWTLKWV EPYaoTNpIwv. M1Wavdtata To id1o ouveBn Kat 
OTO Liva. IIpOKEITAl EMOUEVWC yla Eva KPT KATLaKaC 
1OLWTLKO EPYAOTNPLO 1M TIC¢ AVAYKES TOV OLKIOHOU Kal 
TWV oTpaTIWTwWV. H avdAvon Twv «amoppluUdtwv» 
YaAKOU kat o1dnpou amEedeléE, WOTHOO, OTL MPOKEITAL YL 
«KaBbapa» LETAAAA, TX OTOIA TPOEPXOVTAV, EMOUEVWC, 
amd To A1wo1po GAAWV AVTIKEINEVWV. 


Or dtagopetixov tUn0ov «KAi~avorw miBavdtata 
AVTATOKPIVOVTAL OTIC SLIAPOPETIKEC PAGEIC EMEFEPYAOTAC 
TWV HETOAAWY. 


H weAétyn tous yas diver onpavtikés mANpo@opies ya 
ty diadikacia tho emefepyactac twv pEtadAAwv avtn 
THV TEPiOdoO, KABWS OL YPATTES MNYES GLWIOVV OXETIKA. 
DatvEetal, WOTdG0, OTL akoAOVBOUVTAL TEXVIKEC, TOU 
XpnoiporomnOnkav Kal otn pwHAiKn MEptodo. 


Weaponry from the Principality of Achaia (1205-1428)" 


Eleni Barmparitsa 


Abstract 


Iron weaponry deriving from excavation research at the castles of Chlemoutsi and Clarenza in Northwest Peloponnese, suggests 
that the strongholds of the Principality of Achaia were in constant military provision. The archaeological evidence is examined 
in connection with information from textual sources and pictorial means, directly or indirectly related to the Principality, in an 
attempt to understand the social and economic aspects that determined the military character of the Frankish Morea. 


Key words: Frankish period, Northwest Peloponnese, Principality of Achaia, knights, weaponry 


The Principality of Achaia (1205-1428) was a government 
arrangement in the Peloponnese that affected local 
history for over two hundred years. Its establishment 
and period of prosperity was associated with the ruling 
family of the Villehardouins from Champagne of France 
(1205-1318) and a group of knights mainly of Frankish 
origin who formed its administrative core. In the 14th 
century, the fate of the Principality was determined by 
Latin economic and geopolitical interests active in the 
territories of the Peloponnese.! 


Frankish society in Greece was geared towards warfare. 
It had come into existence through military conquest 
and its social structure ensured the defense of the 
conquered lands. The Western European rulers of the 
Peloponnese were armed with a variety of weapons. 
Knights mainly used swords and lances (Figure 1). 
Daggers and maces completed their military equipment, 
and although they were familiar with bows and other 
military tools, the latter were mainly used by lower 
military units.’ 


The sword was considered the main weapon of the 
ruling class. In the Middle Ages, it was the weapon par 
excellence of the Western knight - the symbol of his 
martial virtues and social superiority. It could not be 
given as a gift and its destruction or loss was considered 
dishonorable.’ 


During 1999-2004, in excavations at the cathedral of the 
Frankish castle of Clarenza near modern village Kyllene 





“IT am thankful for the opportunity to express my gratitude to my 
professor Sophia Kalopissi-Verti for the lessons in diligence, 
consistency and sensibility which she offered us and for her almost 
maternal interest. 

1 Bon 1969, 51-184; Lock 1998. The terms ‘Frank’ and ‘Latin’ are 
jointly used to indicate the Catholics of Western European origin 
(Coureas 2015, 61). 

? Lepage 2005, 64-65, 81-86, 100-116; Hughes 2012, 96. 

> The Rule of the Templars, nos. 82, 138, 562, 607. In Western Europe 
swords, helmets and spurs accompanied their owners to their last 
residence or were suspended over the knightly graves. For this 
reason, a large number of them come from churches (Oakeshott 1960, 
200-201, 250-252). 
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in the Northwest Peloponnese,’ several examples of 
weaponry were discovered - mainly parts of swords 
and daggers - which traditionally accompanied the 
knights at their burials.° An iron, double-edged sword 
blade with a short cross-guard with rounded corners 
was found in a built grave (Figure 2a).° Its excavation 
layer is dated on the basis of numismatic finds, namely 
four torneselli two of which are of the Doge Andrea 
Contarini (1368-1382). A similar weapon was excavated 
in Bulgarian Veliko Tarnovo and dates back to the 14th 
century.’ 


Part of a relatively small sword or dagger comprising 
a short cross-guard with a quadrangular cross-section 
and short, relatively slender and slightly curved arms, 
was excavated at a burial pit at Clarenza’s cathedral and 
dates back to the second half of the 14th century (Figure 
2b).® Similar cross-guards are known from excavation 
material and iconographic parallels in Byzantine 
territories and the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem.° 


During the 13th and 14th centuries the typology of 
knightly swords was common in Europe and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Examples include heavy, tapered, 
double-edged blades with a fuller or ridge along three 
quarters of their length. The metal grip of the hilt was 
sheathed with wood, bone, ivory or horn.’ The hilt 
usually had a straight or curved cross-guard of similar 
size, and almost invariably a circular pommel which 





4 Athanasoulis and Ralli, 2005; Athanasoulis 2013, 123-125. 

5 North 1982, 5. 

© Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
390. 

” Nikolova 1974, 293, fig. 104b. See also, Babuin 2009, 47-48, fig. 253. 

® Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
639. 

° France 1999, fig. 3; Babuin 2009, 50-51, 78, no. «11, 84, no. €11, fig. 
731. Similar cross-guards might also be connected with the so-called 
‘riding swords’ with smaller and slender blades (Michalak 2013, 137- 
140). 

© Lepage 2005, 81-83; Babuin 2009, 20-58. For the typological 
classification of the sword blades of the period 1100-1500 in ten 
categories, see Oakeshott 1960, 204-214, fig. 86, 307-314, fig. 148; 
Aleksié 2007, passim, and especially 127-131. 
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Figure 1. Lakonia, Vrontamas, Monastery of Panagia 
(Palaiomonastero), Wall painting of St George, 
13th century (courtesy of M. Kappas). 


served to balance the weight of the blade.'! Swords with 
a circular or spherical pommel gradually prevailed in 
Europe during the period 1100-1500/1550.” The typical 
knightly sword was depicted extensively in various 
artistic media (Figure 1). 


From the end of the 13th century and during the 14th 
century, the knightly sword maintained a similar 
typology but increased in size and volume, while the 
hilt became elongated compared to the length of the 
blade. This trend was traced in the Principality of 





4 For examples of the classical knightly sword of the period c. 1180- 
c. 1320, see Bruhn Hoffmeyer 1963, 14-18; Gydérfi 2006. 

2 The spread of the circular or spherical pommel was likely due to 
Byzantine influence through the Crusades (Bruhn Hoffmeyer 1963, 
11-18, figs 4-5; Kolias 1988, 141, 143-144; Aleksié 2007, 10, 128). 

‘3 Indicatively: Grabois 1999, 128, fig. 4, 129, fig. 5; Waldman 2005, 
fig. 88; Popov 2013. 

4 Types XIII-XVII of Ewart Oakeshott’s classification (Oakeshott 
1960, 207-209, 301-303, 307-313, pls 7c-d, 16). See also, Find 1977, 
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Achaia by a part of a broad iron blade that would 
certainly have belonged to a heavy long sword (Figure 
2c). The sword blade was excavated from the latter and 
looted layer of a tomb in Clarenza’s cathedral, dating 
from the 14th-early 15th century.” 


In addition to the finds from Clarenza’s cathedral, a 
series of indirect pictorial testimonies suggests the 
widespread use of the typical knightly sword of the Late 
Middle Ages in the Principality of Achaia. Miniature 
paintings from the famous musical manuscript for 
William II of Villehardouin (c. 1255), as well as seals and 
seal imprints of the princes of Achaia Florent of Hainault 
(1289-1297) and Philip of Savoy (1301-1305) show that 
the combat gear of the knights of the Principality was 
in accordance with the context of the time: the knights 
were depicted on horseback, holding long swords with 
short cross-guards and round pommels.’* The same 
type of sword is depicted in the fresco of the warrior 
facing a dark-skinned figure with the body of a man 
and the head of a dog (kynokephalos) at Akronauplia gate 
chamber. The painted decoration of the gate is linked to 
the ruling class of the Principality of Achaia and dates 
back to the period 1291-1389.” Furthermore, a group of 
funerary sculptures from Naples from the first half of 
the 14th century depicts long swords with circular, or 
rarely trilobed, pommels and generally straight cross- 
guards.'® The Anjou rulers of Naples maintained direct 
contact with the ruling class of Achaia and organised 
constant imports of commodities and _ military 
equipment to the Principality, especially during the 
second half of the 13th-early 14th century.” 


Along with the typical double-edged sword, sabers with 
wide single-edged blades and asymmetric grips were 
probably used. Sabers were predominantly cavalry 
swords for receding side hits.”° 


The dagger is of the most common weapons. It was 
used in war and everyday life and was an integral part 





12; Hughes 2012, 98-99, and the representation of swords in two 
miniature paintings dating from 1292 and 1378 respectively (Watson 
1979, figs 174, 262). 

‘5 Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
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‘© For the miniature paintings of the manuscript Paris, National 
Library, MS. fonds fr. 844, fols 4r, 7r, see Haines 2013, figs 1, 12. For the 
seals and seal imprints, see Schlumberger et al. 1943, pls IX.2, XXI.2. 
Similar combat gear is depicted on seals from France and Flanders 
from the second half of the 13th century (Nicolle 1999, 184-185, nos 
479-481, 197, nos 529-530, 239, no. 650). 

7 Hirschbichler 2005, 16, 22-24, fig. 11. 

8 Bridges and Ward Perkins 1956, 161, 164, 165, 168, 170, pls XXI- 
XXV. 

19 The Kingdom of Naples was a suzerain of the Principality of 
Achaia during the period c. 1278-1380 (Lock 1998, 151-155; Dourou- 
Eliopoulou 2005). 

0 A type of single-edged sword was used in the 10th century by the 
heavily armed horsemen of the Byzantine army (Katéppaxtot) 
(Parani 2003, 131). A will drafted in Famagusta on 25 July 1300 states 
a saber (spatam) from Florence with silver sheeting (Actes génois de 
Famagouste, 102, no. 189). 
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Figure 2a-c. Clarenza, Burial layers of the cathedral, Iron parts of swords, 14th-early 15th century 
(© E. Barmparitsa, drawing: A. Djordjevic). 





of military and popular male dress throughout the 
medieval period in Europe and Asia. During the Late 
Middle Ages its use was expanded.” The most luxurious 
of daggers could, like swords, bear decorations - mainly 
coats of arms.” 


The daggers were very diverse in size and type and 
therefore appear in different textual sources with 
various names.” In their simplest form they were 
large, tough knives. During the 13th century, thin, 
pointed daggers with double-edged, thin blades with 
polygonal cross-sections, similar in typology to short 
swords, were used to attack the joints of metal armour. 





1 Oakeshott 1960, 253-257; Nicolle 1999, 49; Bradbury 2004, 250-251; 
Hughes 2012, 100. In iconographic sources daggers were carried by 
soldiers and ordinary people (Albani 2000, pl. 34a; Spatharakis 2001, 
fig. 165; Frugoni 2005, figs 13, 15, 19). 

2 Two dagger pommels of the Crusading period are decorated with 
coats of arms (Raphael 1999, 151, fig. 4). 

3 Oakeshott 1960, 253-257. For some of the most common dagger 
names, see Lepage 2005, 83. 
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Figure 3a-b. Chlemoutsi 
castle, Iron dagger 
blades, end of the 13th- 
14th century 
(© E. Barmparitsa, 
drawing: A. Djordjevic). 


These weapons had curved or straight cross-guards and 
hilts with inlaid material.“ A dagger of this category 
was found at the castle of Chlemoutsi broken into 
two pieces (Figure 3a) and can be dated, according to 
pottery sherds of the same excavation layer, to the 14th 
century.” 


A dagger with distinct typology is the so-called 
baselardo, which took its name from the city of Basel 
and was particularly prevalent in Italy and Germany 
from the late 13th century to about 1500. It had a 
wide and very sharp blade and a hilt made of wood 
or bone. A dagger that was excavated from the castle 
of Chlemoutsi (Figure 3b) is of the baselardo type and 





4 Pallucchini 1964, fig. 482; Nikolova 1974, fig. 104. 

5 Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
1163. An excavation into the inner enclosure of Chlemoutsi castle, 
conducted during 2004-2006, is currently unpublished. Dagger or 
knife blades of similar type are known from the Early Byzantine 
period (Waldbaum 1983, 30, no. 4, pl. 1). See also, Oakeshott 1960, 253- 
256. 
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dates from the end of the 13th-late 14th century.” 
The spread of the baselardo type of dagger to the 
Peloponnese can be confirmed by its representation 
in the wall painting of the Massacre of Infants in the 
church of Panagia Hodegetria at Mystras (c. 1320). 


Daggers were not often depicted in European art 
until the mid-13th century and they did not become 
widespread until the early 14th century. Early 
depictions of daggers can be found in miniatures of the 
Crusader’s Kingdom of Jerusalem.” They also proved 
to be popular in Italy, particularly in the acquisitions 
of the Anjou family and in the region of Tuscany;” 
these areas maintained dense economic, political and 
cultural relations with the Principality of Achaia and 
other Latin states of Greece.*° The combination of 
swords and daggers during battles was particularly 
widespread under the leadership of either Christian or 
Muslim troops during the 14th century. 


The lance was the main ranged weapon of the knights 
during the Middle Ages and along with the sword 
complemented their basic armour (Figure 1).°? The 
lance was widely used as the main assault weapon 
during the Crusades, especially by mounted knights as 
well as by the infantry.® In the Late Middle Ages the use 
of the lance by the cavalry was largely standardised. 


The Crusader’s lance consisted of a long and sturdy 
wooden pole and a steel head (dignxdvtapov). From 
the second half of the 14th century a steel ring, flat or 
conical in shape, was placed around the handle of the 
lance to protect the knights’ hands. In addition, in 
around 1370 the lance-rest (AoyyoddxKn), a type of hook 
that held the lance during raids, became prevalent in 
Western knights’ armour.°® 


The heads of the lances can be divided into two 
categories based on their typological evolution: the 
first one consists of heads with broad triangular or 
rhomboid shapes while the second includes heads with 
thin tapered spikes.°’ 





*6 Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
1106. 

27 Papamastorakis 2013, fig. 7. See also, the wall painting of the 
Massacre of Infants in the church of St John at Kato Valsamonero, 
Rethymno, Crete (c. 1400) (Spatharakis 1999, 126-127, fig. 165). 

8 Buchthal 1957, 69, pls 68, 110a. 

9 Bridges and Ward Perkins 1956, 173, pls XXIIb, XXIIIb, XXIVa, 
XXVa; Blair 1984. 

°° Dourou-Eliopoulou 1987; Dourou-Eliopoulou 2005; Tzavara 2008, 
173, 178-190, 225-240, and passim. 

31 Nicolle 1982, 40-42; Parani 2003, 135. 

2 «Ol OpdyKot EAoyiaoav méAELOV va Tovs SWoouv / HE TA KOVTA PLO 
Kai onadia, wo Yoav paOnugvor» (The Chronicle of Morea, v. 1150- 
1151). 

33 Anna Komnene (Alexiad, 133: 30-31, 189: 66-68) and Niketas 
Choniates (Historia, 609-610: 87-88) described that the Frankish 
troops used particularly long spears which they handled skillfully. 

34 Nicolle 1980, 6; France 1999, 28. 

Find 1977, 12; Hughes 2012, 96-97. 

Popovic 1992, 133; Bradbury 2004, 267; Babuin 2009, 131, fig. 976. 
Find 1977, 12; France 1999, 22. 


35 
36 
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Lances with triangular, wider heads were used from 
antiquity to the 13th century by Christians and 
Muslims. They could destroy vital organs but were 
less effective in piercing chain mail. They were used 
mainly for hunting and also for attacking enemy 
horses. The prevalence of the type in the Principality 
of Achaia is confirmed by a triangular lance head with 
a cylindrical shaft bearing traces of wood, which was 
found in the castle of Chlemoutsi (Figure 4).°? Based 
on the fact that it was found in a Frankish castle*° and 
because of its typology," it probably dates back to the 
early 13th century. Heads of lances and arrowheads 
of similar shape can be traced to the Balkans from 
the 11th century onwards.” A lance head of similar 
typology is depicted in a miniature of the Histoire 
Universelle attributed to the workshop of Acre and 
dated approximately to 1287.” 


From the 13th century onwards the heads of the 
lances in Europe and the Crusader states of the Eastern 
Mediterranean became more elongated and sharper. 
When used by the cavalry these lances often had nails 
at their ends that were capable of penetrating the 
joints of plate armour.“ Relevant finds were discovered 
at excavations in the Eastern Mediterranean and date 
back to the second half of the 13th century.* Tapered 
lance heads are depicted on a wall-painting from the 
early 14th century at Angera castle in Lombardy.”° 


The evolution in lance head typology was in accordance 
with the spread of the military tactic of the couched 
lance (lance couchée/to ddpv EvayKadifeca1) by mounted 





38 Nicolle 1983, 65. 

°° Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
181. The cylindrical stem was often fastened to the wooden pole of 
the lance with small nails for additional stability and security (Fol et 
al. 1989, 116). 

40 Bon 1969, 608-629; Athanasoulis 2013, 127-141, with extended 
bibliography. 

41 Nicolle 1987, 21. 

“2 Stefan et al. 1967, fig. 168:27-36; Diaconu and Baraschi 1977, pl. 
XXI:1-13; Fol et al. 1989, 117, fig. 128; Popovi¢ 1999, fig. 214. Deltoid 
arrowheads can also be traced in depictions of soldiers on ceramics 
(Armstrong and Sekunda 2006, especially 16-17). 

3 Paris, National Library, cod. fr. 20125, fol. 133v (Folda 1976, 188- 
192, no. 10, fig. 75). 

“4 Nicolle 1980, 15; Nicolle 1983, 65. The typological evolution of the 
lance heads and arrowheads during the 13th century evoked the 
continuous need for extra protection of the warriors, who fastened 
leather pieces and/or metal plates over their chain mails (Nicolle 
1999, 232-234, nos. 626-633; Hughes 2012, 87-90). 

5 Johns 1936, fig. 15:1; Brett et al. 1947, 99, pl. 58:7; Concev and Stoilov 
1961, 53, fig. 43; Nikolova 1974, figs 94-96; Vetnié 1983, 140-141, 155- 
156, pl. II; Moore 1993, 131, no. 99, fig. 68; Boas 1999, 163; Raphael 
1999, fig. 8; Boas 2006, 192-193; Brmboli¢ 2009, fig. 46:11; Gydérfi 2014- 
2015, 119. In Greece, a tapered lance head came from Corinth, in a 
layer dating from the 14th century (Davidson 1952, 202, no. 1556, pl. 
92). A similar, unpublished tapered lance head of the 14th century 
was found in Thebes, Hagia Triada region, and is currently exhibited 
in the Archaeological Museum of Thebes (Ephorate of Antiquities of 
Boeotia, inv. no.: 1869) [Manolessou et al. 1987, 117-118 (C. Koilakou)]. 
Similar unpublished spearheads are exhibited in the Museum of 
Byzantine Culture in Thessalonike. 

“6 Toesca 1912, pl. VII. 
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knights.” The riders kept the lance below its centre of 
gravity, tightly under their arms and parallel to the 
ground. In this way they acquired great strike force, 
which was especially useful when conducting brief and 
sudden attacks. 


The knights of the Principality were certainly 
familiar with mounted attacks with lances and in all 
probability with the tactic of the couched lance, which 
is often illustrated in the Crusader art of the Eastern 
Mediterranean.” Lances were often adorned with 
triangular or rectangular flags or banners, bearing 
coats of arms or other patterns and even appeals for 
protection.”° 


The bow was used from the Neolithic period until 
the systematic dissemination of firearms in the 
15th century.*! In the Crusader states of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the bow was widely used for war and 
hunting and was probably present in many households. 
The Chronicle of Morea often refers to groups of 
equestrian units and pedestrian archers (do0é1dte«, 
dogapatdpous). During the Late Middle Ages, the 
infantry sections, consisting of Peloponnese natives, 
mainly used the bow and to a lesser extent the spear.® 
In the 14th century, 22.12% of the 755 households 
recorded from 48 regions of the Peloponnese were able 
to provide archers.” 





47 Anna Komnene, Alexiad, 133: 30-31, 189: 66-68. See also, Nicolle 
1980, 8, 12; Bachrach 1985, 737-748; Nicolle 1987, 21; France 1997, 166, 
and n. 9; France 1999, 53-63, 157-160. 

8 Nicolle 1980, 6-7, pl. III; Flori 2002, 64. 

* «AvteEivor yap ov moAELobv Wodv EoEic Ol Ppdykor, / Eig KauTIOV 
v’ &vapevovow va dwWoovv Kovtapies» (The Chronicle of Morea, v. 
1122-1123). See also, Folda 1976, 187-188 no. 9, 188-192 no. 10, 198 no. 
16, figs 72, 77, 88, 98, 215; Tsantilas 2006, 250, 255, fig. 4. 

°° The Chronicle of Morea, v. 643, 1932, 1947. See also, White Jr. 1962, 
150-151; Folda 1976, 176-178, no. 3, 187-188, no. 9, 199-200, no. 19, 
205-208, no. 24, figs 15, 96, 177, 260; Nicolle 1983, 66. In Greece they 
were depicted in wall paintings in regions under Western occupation 
(Babuin 2010, 114, 129, figs 9-10, 15). Their use seems to spread 
during the Late Byzantine period under Western influence, although 
rectangular flags were in use by the Byzantine army much earlier 
(Weitzmann 1951, pl. XXXVIII:34). 

1 Nicolle 1987, 22; Lepage 2005, 111-112; Babuin 2009, 160-172. In 
the West, weapons like the bow, the crossbow and the slings were 
scouted by the cavalry and were used mainly by infantry, who, just 
like the Muslim troops, had various kinds of bows (Bartusis 1992, 
330). 

°° The Chronicle of Morea, v. 1069, 1072-1075, 1149, 3596-3599, 3606- 
3607, 6716. 

53 Wilskman 2012a, 183. 

“4 Carile 1974, 90-91. 
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Figure 4. Chlemoutsi castle, 

Iron lance head, early 13th 

century (© E. Barmparitsa, 
drawing: A. Djordjevi¢). 


Depending on their use (hunting, training, war) and 
their method of construction, the bows of the Late 
Middle Ages are divided into several types, having an 
average length of approximately one meter. In their 
simplest form the bows consisted of two types of wood: 
a flexible timber on the outer side to ensure elasticity 
and a harder one on the inner side of the weapon to 
provide stability for the tensioning of the cord.* 
Composite bows were expensive weapons constructed 
with layers of horn and animal tendons attached to the 
wooden substrate with abundant animal glue, to ensure 
the strength, flexibility and power of the weapon.” 


A typical war arrow had an effective range of about 
200-240 m and could penetrate thin plate armour 
(approximately one millimeter thick).°* The arrow 
consisted of a shaft, the fletching and the head. The 
shaft was usually made of hardwood so as to be rigid 
while descending, thereby ensuring together with the 
fletching the stability of the shot.” 


Arrowheads were mostly made of iron or copper but 
could also be constructed from bone or horn. Their 
shapes show typological variety depending on their 
use: thin, compact arrowheads were more effective at 
long-range attacks, while larger ones were used for 
shorter distances.” The larger and wider arrowheads 
(leaf-shaped or rhomboid) had less ability to penetrate 
armour and were mainly used against unshielded 
infantry or horses. These specimens, known from 
earlier periods, were associated with hunting.” Thin 
and more pointed arrowheads were mainly used since 
the 13th century and they could break chain mail or 
penetrate plate armour.” 





5 The iconographic sources provide information about bows of 
various shapes corresponding to variants (Cumanic, Turkish, 
Damask, Italian, English long bow) (France 1999, 26; Raphael 1999, 
153-156; Bradbury 2004, 253-254; Lepage 2005, 221-222; Babuin 2009, 
175-178). For depictions of Italian bows, see Gabelié 1998, pls XXX, 
LXIV. 

°° Bartusis 1992, 330; France 1999, 26. 

*? The construction of the composite bow required specialist skills 
and could last over one year; therefore, it was a quite expensive 
weapon (Babuin 2009, 172-174). 

°8 Lepage 2005, 111; Babuin 2009, 183, and n. 94. 

°° Dean 1927, 38, fig. 53V; Boas 1999, fig. 6.17:4; Babuin 2009, 181- 
184; Boas and Khamisy 2017, 195-220. 

°° Babuin 2009, 184-190. 

Fol et al. 1989, 116, 119, 128, figs 129-130, 136. 

62 Jessop 1996. Arrowheads in literary sources of the Middle Byzantine 
period were referred to as pwviat/udat (flies) (Kolias 1988, 242; France 
1997, 169-170; Babuin 2009, 188). Besides, arrowheads with hooked 
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Figure 5. Chlemoutsi 
castle, Iron arrowhead, 
13th century 

se (© E. Barmparitsa, 
JR — drawing: A. Djordjevié). 






Small triangular arrowheads, shaped like an elongated 
pyramid with a compact metal stem for attaching the 
wooden shaft, were more widespread in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. They had an average length of 4-5 cm 
and weighed approximately 15 g. Their connective 
stem did not exceed 1-1.5 cm. These arrowheads are 
considered to be of the Eastern type.® An arrowhead 
from Chlemoutsi castle belongs to this category 
and can be dated from the 13th century based on its 
typology and the archaeological context in which it was 
found (Figure 5). Similar arrowheads are known from 
the Balkans, Asia Minor, the Crusader strongholds in 
Palestine, as well as from the Latin states of the Greek 
territory.® 


The crossbow is a variation used by the Crusaders 
and enjoyed widespread use in the Late Middle Ages. 
In Greek textual sources it is referred to as tédyypa 
(tzagkra). The crossbow originated from the Far East 
and was present in the Mediterranean basin from the 
Roman period onwards (Figure 7).© A variety of reasons, 
among which the cost of production, contributed that 
the crossbow was not widely disseminated in Western 
Europe until the second half of the 12th century, 
although the weapon was already known since the 10th 
century.°’ 





ends were widespread in Europe during the Middle Ages (Nicolle 
1999, 296, no. 769k, p-u, 311, nos. 826d, 828, 318, no. 866a, |; Ivanisevi¢ 
2010, fig. 19:10-11). See also, Starley 2005, 207-218. 

® For the distinction between the Eastern and Western types of 
arrowheads, see Boas 2006, 192. For Western-type arrowheads in 
Crusader strongholds, see Johns 1997, fig. 15:2-4; Raphael 1999, fig. 
8. 

*¢ Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. no.: HM 
125. 

® Ploug et al. 1969, 55, figs 18:10, 21:2; Diaconu and Baraschi 1977, 
fig. 105:24-25, pl. XXI:20; Waldbaum 1983, 37, no. 58, pl. 4; Pringle 
1986, 116-119, figs 57-65; Popovic and IvaniSevic 1988, fig. 13:4; 
Fol et al. 1989, 116, fig. 129; Raphael 1999, fig. 8; Boas 2006, fig. 76; 
Rabovyanov 2015, 217, nos. 1323-1325, pl. 51. Similarly shaped, 
unpublished, iron arrowheads dating back from the 12th to the early 
13th century, were excavated in the medieval city of Rhodes (Athinas 
square, Konstantinidis plot) and Thebes (Eteokleous street and Loxis 
Phalangas, Dukas plot, Ephorate of Antiquities of Boeotia, inv. no.: 
6163, currently exhibited in the Archaeological Museum of Thebes) 
[Koilakou et al. 1992, 77 (C. Koilakou)]. 

6 White Jr. 1962, 151-152; Coulston 1985, 220-366; Lepage 2005, 113- 
116. 

*’ The crossbow was known in Northern France since the 10th 
century, but its use began to spread throughout Western Europe from 
the late 11th century (Bartlett 1986, 1138). Wooden parts of crossbows 
dating from the 11th century were discovered in Colletiére, near 
Grenoble (Colardelle and Colardelle 1980, 195, fig. 50). 
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Figure 6a-b. Chlemoutsi castle, Iron crossbow arrowheads, 
Frankish period (© E. Barmparitsa, drawing: A. Djordjevic). 


During the Late Middle Ages, the crossbow was 
particularly widespread. It was main weapon of the 
Crusaders’ infantries. Textual sources demonstrate 
the extensive use of the crossbow in the Principality of 
Achaia. The Chronicle of Morea mentions its use, together 
with siege engines (tpimovtoéta/tripoutseta), during 
the Frankish occupation of most of the castles of the 
Peloponnese.” The king of Naples, Charles I of Anjou 
(1267-1285), sent a hundred knights on horseback, and 
two hundred foot soldiers, including crossbow archers, 
to Clarenza in February 1272 to handle the conflicts 
with Byzantine troops throughout the Principality.” 
While planning the recapture of Constantinople 
from the Byzantines, Charles I was aware that the 
enemies had crossbow archers and was planning to 
organise a workshop for crossbow construction in 
Clarenza.”! In addition, between 1267-1309 a crossbow 
cargo was transferred to Clarenza from the Kingdom 
of Naples.” Carlo Tocco reinforced the guards of 
Clarenza, Pontikokastro at Katakolo and Chlemoutsi 
with crossbow archers during the period 1422-1428.” 
A Venetian document of 14 June 1428 refers to the 
offering of crossbows to the Latin archbishop of Patras 
who was threatened by the Greeks of the Despotate of 
Morea.” 


The crossbow was a straight track weapon and 
could provide more power and higher speeds than 
comparable bows. It was manufactured from more than 





6 Wilskman 2012a, 183. 

6 The Chronicle of Morea, v. 854, 1482, 2809, 7070. See also, Kordosis 
1986, 159; France 1997, 174. 

”” The Chronicle of Morea, v. 6772-7165; Livre de la conqueste de la 
princée de l’Amorée, v. 474-493. See also, Wilskman 2012b, 40, 44. 

71 Marin Sanoudo Torsello, Istoria di Romania, 159: 26-28. 

Sampsonis 2011, 92, and n. 64. 

Chronicle of the Tocco, v. 633-634, 3660-3667. 

Sathas 1880, 189: 5-6, no. 120. Venice carefully regulated the 
exports of crossbows produced on its territory (Babuin 2009, 233, and 
passim). 
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Figure 7. Divri, Church of Hagia Triada (Holy Trinity), 
Bowman arming a crossbow, Detail from the wall 
painting of the Betrayal, second half of the 
14th century (courtesy of M. Kappas). 


one type of wood, bone or horn and tendons to ensure 
flexibility. The arrowheads were designed to pierce 
the joints of metal armour.” The maximum range of 
the weapon is estimated to be 200 m, but in practice 
it could not strike targets beyond the 75-80 m range. 
Due to its rigid shape and weight the arming process 
was time consuming and therefore the crossbow was 
a weapon with a low rate of fire (Figure 7).”° For these 
reasons crossbows were predominantly used in sieges 
while mounted crossbow archers were employed in 
patrols and sudden attacks.” 


As they were constructed using organic materials 
crossbow parts are rarely found in excavations. Horn 





> Bartlett 1986, 1138; Gaier 1993; France 1999, 26; DeVries and 
Smith 2012, 40-42. 

”© The crossbow was difficult to be armed by hand. In the 13th 
century it was equipped with a metal stirrup which the operator 
rested upon whilst pulling the bow using both hands or a hook hung 
to his belt (Buchthal 1957, pl. 113c; Bartusis 1992, 332; France 1999, 
26-27; Backhouse 2000, 41, fig. 35; Rabovyanov 2010). Later models of 
heavier crossbows were armed with the help of a manual pulley (Find 
1977, 14-15, fig. 5: Babuin 2009, 213-215). 

” France 1999, 34; Babuin 2009, 234-235. During the second half of 
the 13th century, in the manuscripts of Acre and its sphere of 
influence, almost all depicted crossbows were connected to sieges 
(Folda 1976, 192-196, no. 12, 198-199, no. 17, 212-213, no. 28, figs 142, 
143, 154, 222, 294). Unlike ordinary archers, crossbow operators were 
usually illustrated with chain armor (Nicolle 1999, 157-159, no. 399f, 
194-195, no. 522a, 198, no. 533f, 200, no. 539c). 
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compounds found in the castle of Montfort in Palestine 
are among the few examples of evidence that have been 
identified and published.” In the Serbian stronghold 
of Ras (modern Stari Ras), which was abandoned in 
1230, the trigger and two rollers (cocks) belonging to 
crossbows were found.” A bone plaque from a stock of 
a crossbow from the castle of Trapezitsa in Bulgaria 
dates back to the middle of the 14th century.” Engraving 
which probably depicts a crossbow was found on the 
eastern wall of the inner tower of Examilion, across the 
Isthmus of Corinth.*! 


The crossbow arrows had similar typology with the 
arrows of other bows. Their arrowheads, heavier than 
those of the simpler bows, often had pyramidal tips and 
were called ‘bolts’ (avptes).®? Two crossbow arrowheads 
were found from Chlemoutsi castle (Figure 6a-b).*° The 
diameter of the wooden rod’s stem was common to 
both finds and probably indicates the mass production 
of wooden rods of the same size. Similar finds from the 
Late Medieval period originate from Greece and the 
Balkans, the Crusader states of the Middle East and 
Western Europe.” 


In two monuments, the Archangel Michael in Ano 
Archanes of Heraklion, Crete (1315/6)® and the church 
of Taxiarches in the castle of Geraki, Lakonia (first 
half of the 15th century),®° crossbows are depicted in 
the representation of the Fall of Jericho. The weapon 
is also depicted in the mural paintings of the life 
of St Constantine in the church of St George and St 
Constantine in Pyrgos Monofatsiou of Heraklion, Crete 
(1314/5).®” Of particular interest is the rare, if not 
unique, depiction of St Merkourios holding a crossbow 





78 Dean 1927, 38, fig. 53M; Boas and Khamisy 2017, 195-220. 

” Popovic 1999, 407, fig. 220:9-11. 

80 Rabovyanov 2013. 

®1 Gregory 1993, 98, fig. 26, pl. 31b. 

There were smaller arrows specially designed for crossbows armed 
with stirrups, different from those used by larger crossbows armed 
with pulleys. In the Western textual sources crossbow arrows are 
called falcatores/falsadores, also known as muschette (Babuin 2009, 210- 
213). 

®3 Ephorate of Antiquities of Elis, Medieval Collection, inv. nos.: HM 
187, HM 188. 

®4 Nikolova 1974, figs 101-102; Diaconu and Baraschi 1977, fig. 105:1-6, 
8, 13, 16-17, pl. XX1:27, 29-30; Lorren et al. 1977, 169, fig. 28:17; Caillaud 
1987, 311, fig. 3; Nicolle 1999, 178, no. 449b-d, 319, no. 873a-c; Popovi¢é 
1999, figs 217:8-10, 218; Gerstel et al. 2003, 222, fig. 82; Rhodes 2004, 
fig. 90y; Minic and Vukadin 2007, fig. 73: 1-6; Sanders et al. 2008, 473, 
nos. 8009-8010; Gy6rfi 2014-2015, 124-125; Antonaras 2016, fig. 28. 
An unpublished crossbow arrowhead from Thebes dating to the late 
13th century and currently exhibited in the Archaeological Museum 
of the town (Vryzaki street, Liakou plot, Ephorate of Antiquities of 
Boeotia, inv. no.: 6450) is similar in typology to the find from the 
castle of Chlemoutsi (Figure 6b) (Koilakou et al. 1992, 69 [C. Koilakou]). 
An unpublished crossbow arrowhead was excavated in the church of 
Archangel Michael (Ntemirli) of the medieval city of Rhodes (Kollias 
et al. 1990, 510-511 [E. Papavasileiou]). Recently, dozens of iron 
crossbow arrowheads were excavated in Acrocorinth (Athanasoulis 
2012, 15-16). 

85 Spatharakis 2001, 44-47, fig. 36. 

© Dimitrokallis 2001, 172-179, fig. 345. 

*” Gallas et al. 1983, fig. 127. 
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at the church of St Demetrios in Peé (1345).°* A bowman 
arming a crossbow is depicted in the scene of the 
Betrayal at the church of Hagia Triada (Holy Trinity) 
in Divri of Elis, dating from the second half of the 14th 
century. Divri, at the east of Elis, was included to the 
territories of the Principality of Achaia (Figure 7). The 
number of depictions indicates the predominance of 
the crossbow in the Late Middle Ages. 


Although maces and military tools were not found 
during the excavations at Chlemoutsi and Clarenza, 
their use by the knights and inferior military units 
of the Principality is confirmed by references in 
contemporary textual sources and by the iconography. 


The mace is one of the oldest and continuously used 
weapons.” In its simplest form, the medieval mace 
consisted of a wooden rod with a wide striking surface, 
similar to the one depicted in the hands of a dark- 
skinned figure with the body of a man and the head of a 
dog (kynokephalos) on the gate chamber of Akronauplia 
(1291-1389). In the church of Panagia in the village 
of Chrysapha, Lakonia (1289-1290), the scene of the 
struggle between Digenes Akritas holding a mace with 
grooves and the Amazon Maximou, who is holding 
a mace with studs, is probably depicted.*? The Greek 
version of the Chronicle of Morea refers to a modular 
whip with metal points at the end that was used to 
crush the helmets of enemy troops.” Additionally, the 
Aragon version of the Chronicle of Morea indicates that 
Doxapatres Boutsaras, the Greek military commander 
of the castle of Araklobo, was so strong that no one 
could raise his mace with one hand.” 


From the 12th century onwards the mace usually had a 
steel or brass head with longitudinal grooves or studs 
mounted on a wooden base in order to gain more 
impact force.” The excavation in the castle of Vadum 
Jacob at Israel provides a rare example of a mace head 
with studs dating back to the Crusading period.” A 
copper mace head with grooves from Thebes is, so far, a 
unique find from the Greek area.” 





8 Babuin 2009, 238, fig. 683. 

®° For the church, see Athanasoulis 2006, 305-318, with previous 
bibliography; Kepetzi 2006. 

°° Haldon 1975, 39; Kolias 1989, 29; Boas 1999, 170. 

*1 Hirschbichler 2005, 16, 22-24, fig. 12. Similar maces are often 
illustrated in the art of Western Europe in the hands of peasants and 
infidels (Nicolle 1983, 68). 

* Albani 2000, 37, 111; Babuin 2009, 106, pl. 12; Anagnostakis 2017, 
79-84, fig. 6. 

°3 The Chronicle of Morea, v. 1156-1158. 

*4 Libro de los fechos et conquistas del Principado de la Morea, 27, 
no. 111. 

> Nicolle 1987, 17; Bartusis 1992, 329; Lepage 2005, 84-86; Hughes 
2012, 97. 

°° Raphael 1999, fig. 6. 

*” Courthouse plot, Ephorate of Antiquities of Boeotia, inv. no.: 6159 
(12th-13th c.) (Koilakou and Galani-Krikou 1993, 77-78, pl. 336 [Ch. 
Koilakou]). The mace head is currently exhibited in the Archaeological 
Museum of Thebes. 
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Tools, slings and hooks for bringing down mounted 
warriors were systematically used as weapons during 
the Crusading era.** From the Middle Ages until the 18th 
century axes and hoes were used as tools in construction 
activities and agriculture as well as weapons during 
combat operations in Europe, mainland Greece and 
the East.” In 1407, Leonardo Tocco opened the gates 
to Clarenza with an axe and captured the city.’ From 
the second half of the 14th century war axes evolved 
gradually into long hafted weapons in the West, with 
typological variations according to their use by the 
cavalry or infantry.’ These weapons were longer in 
length, thinner and more durable than ordinary tools 
and were equipped with various hooks to cause damage 
to the enemy’s armour.’” Several variations of long 
hafted weapons with penetrating spikes were mainly 
used in battles against cavalry.'” 


The current state of the research cannot provide answers 
about the provenance and diffusion of weaponry found 
in the castles of Clarenza and Chlemoutsi. There has 
not been traced any textual evidence about workshops 
specialised to the manufacturing of weapons in the 
Frankish Morea. Besides, there must have been at least 
one weaponry storehouse in the port of Clarenza, as 
the Kingdom of Naples organised successive missions 
of military equipment to the Principality of Achaia 
between the second half of the 13th and the beginning 
of the 14th century.'™ Therefore, the Latin soldiers were 
using mainly imported weapons presumably from the 
nearby Italian workshops. Arrowheads, hooks, tools 
for the infantry as well as repairs in armament were 
probably undertaken by the local metal workshops 
which would exist in every castle and village.’ 


Archaeological finds from the Frankish castles of 
Chlemoutsi and Clarenza confirm the testimony of 
the pictorial and textual sources demonstrating a 
society which is guided by the chivalric ideals. Parts 
of swords and gilded spurs found in the tombs of 
Clarenza’s cathedral demonstrate the concept of the 
honorable funeral of the knight.’ Moreover, it appears 





*8 Lepage 2005, 102-109. Marino Sanudo Torsello (Istoria di Romania, 
111: 11-14) attributes the victory of the Venetians and other residents 
of Negroponte against the knights of the Principality of Achaia in 
1258 to the use of hooks for bringing down mounted warriors. 

°° Emmanuel 1987-1988, 125, fig. 32; Raphael 1999, fig. 13; Brmboli¢ 
and Mileti¢ 2000, 89-96, nos. 82-118, pls 16-22; Parani 2003, 136-138; 
Lepage 2005, 83-84; Shinakov and Popov 2012. 

100 Chronicle of the Tocco, 264, v. 617-621. 

101 Waldman 2005, 9; Babuin 2009, 95; Hughes 2012, 97-98. A collection 
of war axes, dating from the 10th to the 16th century, comes from the 
valley of Morava (Vetni¢ 1983, 141-142, 156, pls III-IV). 

102 Guillou and Ostuni 1986, 36, pl. 40, 184, pl. 658:2.a2, 250: no. c-f, pls 
847:3.c, 848, 849:3.f, 289-293, pls 938-953, 954:5.b13; Kouzov 2000, 88- 
89, fig. 1:3. 

03 Lepage 2005, 84-86; Waldman 2005, 105-106, 107-113, fig. 149, and 
passim; Babuin 2009, 135-136, pl. 10. 

104 Sampsonis 2011, 92, and n. 64; Wilskman 2012b, 40-41, 44. 

‘°° Barmparitsa 2014. 

10° Barmparitsa 2016, 239-246. 
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that the armament of the knights of Achaia and their 
followers were in accordance, in terms of typology and 
variety, with the current Western European military 
developments. Financial and political bonds with the 
Kingdom of Naples and the Italian naval cities affected 
the military history of the Principality, a phenomenon 
that can be ascribed to the general sense of the Western 
influence to the Eastern Mediterranean affairs during 
the turbulent period of the Late Middle Ages. 
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E. BARMPARITSA: WEAPONRY FROM THE PRINCIPALITY OF ACHAIA (1205-1428) 


Summary 


CTTOLYELA ONALOPLOV ATO TO TPLYKUTATO THC Axatac 
(1205-1428) 


O moAEuog Ntav evtayuevoc otnv KaOnuEpivotnta 
TOV vVoTepov Meoatwva. AvacKkagiKa evenpata 
amo TA PPayKiKa KdoTpa XAguovto1 Kat TAapévtCa 
emipeBarlwvovv OTL Nn apxovod Taén TWV INMOTWV 
TOV TplyKimatov tho Axaiac Ytav diaxpoviKd p40 
OTPATLWTIKN] APLOTOKPATIA. Ol YPAMTES MNYES TNS EMOXNG 
vTodnAWvovv TH Xpron tov Ei@ouc Kai ths AdyyXNs, Tou 
Sewpovvtav ta KUpla immotiKd OmAa (Figure 1), thv 
EKTETAMEVN XPNON Tov tdov, THC xElpoBaAAtotpac KaI 
TWV TOAEMIKWV EPYAAELWV, KAL KATAYPAPOUVV TUKVEG 
ELOAYWYEC OTAIGHOV KA EPOSIWV TIPOS TO TPLYKIMATO. 


To Eigocg Dewpovtav diaxpoviKd to KUplo OnAO THC 
apxovoag taéno. Le avaokawés Mov €Eylvav otTOV 
KaBEdP1KO vad THS PpPaAyKIKNS KAGTPOMOAITELAS TNS 
TAapévtCac, Evtoniotnkav tunpata C1pwv, Mov Kath 
Tapadoon ovvddevav tig immotiKés taéc (Figure 2). 
Kata tov 130 kat 140 aiwva n tTumoAoyia Tou immotiKOU 
Eipouc Eival KOLVN OTOV EVPWTATKO YWPO KaL THV 
avatoAiKkn Meodyeto. To Cigoc anoteAovtav and 
Bapid, ofVANKTH, AUgiotoun Aenida, evOLvypaupo 1 
ONAVLOTEPA KAUMVAO TPOMVAAKTNPA KAL KATA KAVOVa 
KUKAIKO ExiunAo mov ecunNpEtovoE THV E<LooppdmNon 
tov Bdapouc tho Aemidac. UXppaylopata tTwv MplyKInWv 
tns Axatac PAwpevtiov tov Atvw (1289-1297) Kat 
idinmov ty¢ LaPoiac (1301-1305) anoderkvvovv O6T1 Oo 
TtoAeuikdc EtoTALOUdS TWV INMOTWV TOU TPLyKINaTOU 
Htav oUU@wvoc YE TIC oyxpovec ECEAtEEIc OTH SUTIKN 
Evpwrn. 


Ta EyXEIpIoia Tapovolddovv YEyaAN TMoK1Ata wo POC 
TO HEYEBOS KA TOV TUTMO KO Y1A AUTO EUMAVICOVTAL OTIC 
INyEes ue Siapopa ovouata. Utnv amAovotepn Exdoyn 
TOUG Htav pEyaAa, yepd yoxatpia. AMd Tov 130 a1lwva 
Eugavidovtar Aenta, o€VAnKta eyyelpidia, TapduolH 
UE UKpoypagiec E1mwv (Figure 3a). Akoun, EyXEIpId10 
tUmouv baselardo evtoniotnke oto XAgEpovto. Kat 
avayetat oto téAoc Tov 130v-VotEpo 140 a1wva (Figure 


3b). 


H Aoyyn, To Kuplotepo dOnAo anwOnong twv 
HECHLWVIKWV OTPATWV, XPNOLLOTOINONKE KUPIWC KATH 
TIC LIAVPOMPOPIES OTIS GUVTOVIGHEVES ALPVLOLAGTIKEG 
EMOECEIC EMIAEKTWV TUNPHATWV IITTIKOU. O1 AlXYPES TWV 
hoyXWv pTMopovv va xXWploToUV oe dvoO KaTHyopiEc 
ue Boon thv tumoAoyiKn touc EfeA1én: o€ Mo TMAATIEC 
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Tplywvikov 1 poufoeidovc oxratoc (Figure 4), 
KATAAANAES YI TO KUVIHYL Kal y1a THV aTWENon eha~ppa 
Owpakiouevou TEeliKovU Kar aAdywv, Kar oe AEMtTEC 
ogVANKTES alyues, Tov EUuMaviCovtar and tov 130 
OLWVa OTHV avaToAIKh MeEodyElo Kal Htav KataAAnia 
KATAOKEVAGUEVES WOTE Va SLATPUTIOLV THv aAvoLldwTH 
OwpdKion nN Tous apuouc tho Emimednco yEetaAAKrc 
OwpaKions. 


UTA GTAVPOMPOPIKA KpATIOIa THS AvaTOAIKTS MEooyEiou 
TO TOEO XPNolpomolovtTav EvpEWCS oTOV MOAEUO Kal 
TO KUVHyL kar mBavws UTNPXE Ge TOAAG volKoKUpIA. 
To Xpovikov tob Mopéwo Kavel apKeTa ovxyva Adyo 
yia vovddec E”inTwV Nn TECWv eEMtAEKTWV TOCWTWV 
(Sogapatopes n dodid@tec). O1 atypés twv BedAwv 
akoAovOovv o€ YEVIKEC ypauués THV tUTOACyIKY 
SIAKPLON TWV ALYUWV Twv Aoyywv (Figure 5). 


Katé tov votepo Meoaiwva ny xe1pobadAtotpa (tCayypa) 
Kat n PadAiotpa yvwpioav id1aitepn diddoon (Figure 
7). H tlcyypa rtav to KUp1O 6TAO TWV OTAVPOMOPIKWV 
TUNHATWV TECIKOU. To XpoviKov Tob Mopéws onuElwvel 
TH XENON THs amd tous PpayKouc Kata thv KataAnun 
TWV TEPLOOOTEPWV KAOTPWV THC IIeAomovvrjoov. IInyés 
TNS EMOXNS ava~epovv pETa@opes yElpoPaAAiotpwv 
TPO TO MPLYKINATO KAL MUKVN XProN tous otn PvAAEH 
TWV KAOTPWV, yeyovoc Tov EuUEoa enibebarwvetar 
amo Thv Evpeon dVo alyuwv PeAwv tlayypac amd To 
XAeuovto1 (Figure 6). 


Portada kar MoAEpika EpyaAetia SEV EVTOTIOTHKAV KATH 
TIC AVAOKAMES OTO XAEuOUTOL kal TH FAapEvtCa, wWotdco 
N XPNON ToVS AMO TOUS IMMOTES Ka TIC YaUNAOPaBUEC 
OTPATIWTIKEC Uovadec Tou MplyKinatou emipePatwvetat 
ATO AVAPOPES GE YPATITES TINYES TNS EMOXNS Ka ATO THV 
ELKOVOYPAIA. 


Ol mmdtEs THS Axatlac ovyKpoTOVoav ula ETOIMOTOAEUN 
taéNn we vwnAd atoO&qnua Kolvwviknco vmTmEpoYns, 
Tov ovvdeotav oe ueyaAo Pabuo we thv moAEuIKh 
iwkavotnta. TapaAAnAa, trav evnuEpol Twv 
TexvoAoyikwv efeAi~ewv tov moAEuiKov eConAlouod, 
Ol OolEs KaTEPOaVav otnv HeAoTOvvNoo UEOW KUPIWC 
TWV TUKVWV ELTOPIKWV EMAPWV TOV TPLyYKIMATOV TNHS 
Axatiac Ue Tio 1taA Kec VauTIKes TOAELIC. 


Le vestiaire byzantin comme témoin de l’identité culturelle 
des Byzantins ainsi que de la réalité politique de l’Empire 


Pari Kalamara 


Abstract 


In the Byzantine world the role of the image as a means of communication was particularly strong. Costume, a basic element of 
Byzantine iconography, functioned as a distinct code of communication. Through garment, features of social organization such 
as the hierarchical structure of Byzantine society, relation between the sexes, the attitude towards age and ethnic/religion groups 
are revealed. Garment also reflects the coherence of the Byzantine Empire through time, since no geographical differentiation in 
costume is observed throughout its duration. It also reflects political reality like the turn to the West after the Crusades. Finally, 
it supplies evidence for the imaginary world of the Byzantines. 


Key words: Byzantine period, costume, cultural identity, code of communication, visual art 


Si on veut parler des formes de communication au 
centre de l’Empire byzantin, on ‘bouscule’ sans doute 
sur le monde des images. Images de leur société, créées 
par les artistes, les écrivains, les créateurs des objets 
quotidiens, images qui se transforment 4a travers les 
siécles - étant donné que l’Empire a vécu plus de mille 
ans, de 330 jusqu’en 1453 - et qui s’adressaient des le 
départ tant aux sujets de l’empereur byzantin qu’au 
spectateur extérieur. Des images figées sur les murs des 
églises oualasurface des objets artistiques et artisanaux, 
ainsi que dans les manuscrits, illuminés ou pas - parce 
que méme les mots seuls forment aussi des images. 
Des images, en outre, qui constituaient des tableaux 
vivants de la vie quotidienne. Parce que Byzance était 
une société ol on communiquait primordialement a 
travers des images! Et les costumes constituaient un 
élément fort de la plupart de ces images, appartenant 
a un systeme de communication bien distinct qui suit 
ses propres regles. Les Byzantins avaient conscience du 
pouvoir sémiotique du vétement et Basil de Césarée, le 
pere de |’Eglise, le soulignait au 4e siécle en disant que 
le vétement identifiait chacun et témoignait du métier 
de celui-ci.! 


En se concentrant sur le code vestimentaire, on va 
d’abord voir les sources disponibles a travers lesquelles 
on peut l’approcher et, ensuite, on parlera des 
informations qu’il nous donne sur maints aspects de 
Videntité culturelle de l’Empire ainsi que de sa réalité 
politique. 


La premiére catégorie, les sources iconographiques, 
est la plus abondante. Son grand avantage est qu’elle 
nous procure des images des vétements portés. On 
a donc en méme temps sous les yeux l’apparence des 
différentes piéces vestimentaires, leur facon d’étre 





' Patrologiae Graeca 31, cols 977, 980. 
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combinées, le sujet-porteur et, plus rarement, des 
éléments du contexte oti l’action de ce dernier a lieu. 
Le sujet-porteur et les objets du contexte de son action 
constituent le lien des piéces vestimentaires a la société 
consommatrice et a sa réalité sociale. Limage donc nous 
procure d’un cété l’inventaire des unités signifiantes 
du code vestimentaire et de l’autre cété les unités 
signifiées mondaines de ce méme systeme. Pourtant 
notre effort pour étudier le pouvoir signifiant du 
vétement a travers l’image se trouve en face de plusieurs 
systémes de communications (systémes simultanés) 
et il faut donc prendre en compte que le vétement 
représenté dépend de ce que I’artiste a concu comme 
réalité vestimentaire et de ce qu’il a voulu représenter. 
Je cite ici Pierre Francastel qui pose a mon avis trés 
clairement le probléme: ‘A mi-chemin du réel et de 
limaginaire, image est un systeme de compréhension 
[...]. Limage n’appartient pas uniquement au domaine 
de l'information, elle est création, limitative certes 
mais intentionnelle, méthode plutdt que description. 
Elle ne renvoie pas au donné mais au voulu’.’ Pourtant, 
si on pense que le producteur de I’ceuvre artistique 
est un personnage historique et que cette image va 
en outre étre communiquée a des gens historiques, on 
suppose que pour étre lisible et compréhensible, elle 
ne peut pas dépasser les limites de la représentation 
sociale de la société byzantine pour le vétement, au 
moins dans des cas ou l’artiste ne veut pas représenter 
un étre purement fantastique. Dans ce cas l’artiste 
est plus libre, puisqu’il crée l’imaginaire, bien qu’a ce 
moment méme, en général, il ne puisse pas se détacher 
totalement de l’imaginaire de son époque. 


Les documents écrits présentent des problémes tout 
a fait différents. Tout d’abord leur nombre est limité 
et trés peu de textes donnent des détails descriptifs, 





2 Francastel 1970, 67. 
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Figure 1. Lévangile de 
Rossano, fol. 8v, Museo 
Diocesano di Arte 
Sacra, Rossano, Italy: 
Le Jésus Christ devant 
le Ponce Pilate. II s’agit 
d’une scéne qui nous 
procure tout d’abord 
des informations 
sur le costume de la 
cour et de la haute 
société a l’époque 
protobyzantine, 
puisque l’artiste 
approche le costume 
de facon réaliste. 
Elle dévoile, en 
outre, l’imaginaire 
byzantin par rapport 
aux personnages du 
Nouveau Testament 
(© courtesy of the 
Museo Diocesano e del 
Codex - Arcidiocesi di 
Rossano-Cariati). 


voir le De Magistratibus reipublicae Romanae de Jean le 
Lydien pour le Vle siécle.? Plus souvent, il n’y a que 
les noms des différentes unités vestimentaires ou 
une référence sommaire a la matiére, a la couleur, au 
décor etc. On se trouve encore une fois en face des 
systemes de communication simultanés. Dans tous les 
cas on est confronté a |’obstacle de la terminologie, qui 
pourrait quand-méme étre exploitée pour en tirer des 
informations sur le costume, bien qu’il soit presque 
impossible de mettre en correspondance les termes 
et les costumes. Par exemple, la pluralité des termes 
par siecle montre peut-étre la variété ou la pauvreté 
vestimentaire ou bien l’augmentation de l’intérét des 
contemporains pour le vétement etc. 





> Jean le Lydien, De Magistratibus. Les descriptions des vétements 
que Jean le Lydien donne sont conformes aux costumes représentés 
sur les ceuvres d’art contemporains, p.ex. le costume des patriciens 
ressemble beaucoup aux costumes portés par les dignitaires dans 
l’église de Saint-Vital 4 Ravenne, 556-565 (Chatzidakis 1994, figs 4, 
7). 
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Quant au matériel archéologique, le nombre des 
costumes conservés est assez abondant pour les 
premiers siécles et en ce qui concerne les costumes 
trouvés en Egypte copte* seuls. Quant aux périodes 
postérieures, le matériel textile disponible est rare 
et la plupart du temps fragmentaire. Pourtant, il 
peut paraitre extrémement utile pour se mettre en 
comparaison avec les tissus vus dans l’iconographie 
et en tirer des conclusions sur le réalisme des sources 
iconographiques, ainsi que pour éclairer des questions 
des techniques et des matiéres premieres en usage. 


A travers le code vestimentaire des Byzantins, tel qu’il 
est présenté par les sources disponibles, on approche 
tout d’abord la facon qu’ils voyaient eux-mémes leur 
société. La société byzantine était donc clairement une 
société hiérarchisée tout au long de la vie de l Empire, 





4 Egypte faisait partie de l’Empire byzantin jusqu’au milieu du VIle 
siécle. 
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malgré des différences secondaires qui distinguent les 
trois périodes principales: 1. la période protobyzantine, 
jusqu’au Vile siécle, c’est-a-dire la période de 
expansion du christianisme et de |’établissement de 
Constantinople, avant la perte des provinces orientales 
(l’Egypte et la Syrie), 2. la période médiobyzantine 
jusqu’en 1204, période de l’apogée et du déclin du 
pouvoir byzantin, et 3. la période aprés la quatriéme 
croisade, qui se caractérise par l’installation des états 
latins a la Méditerranée orientale et a l’ex-territoire 
byzantin. 


En vérité, il ne s’agissait que d’une hiérarchie plutét 
sommaire. A travers le code vestimentaire on discerne 
deux catégories principales, les puissants (dvvatoi) 
et les impuissants (ddUvato1) des sources écrites.> Au 
sommet des puissants se trouve l’empereur byzantin, 
l’élu et représentant de Dieu sur terre, le seul souverain 
du monde entier. Son costume se distingue facilement 
grace aux insignia,° unités vestimentaires propres a lui, 
tels que le loros ou le manteau pourpre, la couronne, la 
fibule ronde a pierres précieuses pendantes, les campagi 
pourpres, ou méme par certaines variantes qualitatives, 
telles que l’usage de la pourpre, des soieries pourpres 
et des pierres précieuses, variantes réglées, en outre, 
par des lois somptuaires.’ Pourtant il faut avouer que 





5 Kalamara 1997, 173-175. 

® Kalamara 1997, 107, 108, 127-129, 152-154. 

” Kalamara 1997, 155, et n. 493 (la pourpre), 158-159, et n. 517 (les 
soieries), 164-166 (fils d’or et pierres précieuses). Plus spécialement, 
les lois somptuaires paraitraient essayer de contrdler l’usage de 
certaines matiéres premiéres, comme la soie, la pourpre et les 
pierres précieuses, et parfois ils semblent considérer l’empereur 
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Figure 2. Pavement 
en mosaique, Piazza 
Armerina, Sicile, Italy: 
Une famille se dirige 
aux thermes. La scéne 
documente le costume 
quotidien d’une femme 
de la haute société, ainsi 
que celui de ses fils et de 
ses servantes. On peu, 
donc, en parler de la 
hiérarchie du costume 
féminin, des différences 
des vestiaires féminin et 
masculin, de l’influence 
de l’Age au costume 
choisi (© Pixabay). 


malgré l’importance du costume comme signe du statut 
social, les lois somptuaires connaissent une expansion 
moyenne a Byzance. Peut-étre puisque ceci convient 
mieux a une société plutdt ‘démocratique’ et non 
strictement structurée, au sens que la mobilité sociale a 
travers les différents couches sociaux est possible tout 
au long presque de la vie de l’Empire médiéval. Pareils 
insignia, la couronne et le loros, sont attribués aussi aux 
impératrices, bien que les types de couvre-chefs et de 
loros utilisés par les empereurs sont bien plus nombreux. 
Quant au loros,® il ne caractérise le statut impérial 





et les membres de la cour impériale comme un tout. Une série de 
lois somptuaires, qui se différencient peu entre elles, concernent 
en méme temps I|’usage de la pourpre et de la soie. A 369 Valens et 
Valentinien (Codex Theodosianus, X.21.1; Codex Justinianus, XI.9.1) 
interdisent la fabrication privée des soieries pour les hommes et les 
femmes. Un édit des Gratian, Valentinian II et Théodose I, qui date 
entre 383 et 392 (Codex Justinianus, IV.40.1) restreint l’usage de 
certaines catégories de pourpre tant pour les soieries que pour les 
tissus de laine a l’empereur, tandis que celui de 424 de Théodose II 
(408-450) (Codex Theodosianus, X.21.3; Codex Justinianus, XI.9.4) 
détermine que les soieries pourpres ne peuvent étre utilisées que par 
l’empereur et la cour. En 406 déja Arcadius, Honorius et Théodose | 
(Codex Theodosianus, X.20.13; Codex Justinianus, X1.8.10) ont imposé 
l’exclusivité de l’usage de la soie teinte ou pas par l’empereur. Sous 
Justinien I (527-565) (Codex Justinianus, 11.8.4) les femmes peuvent 
porter des soieries pourpres. Apres Tibére II (578-582) tout le monde 
pouvait disposer de tissus étroits en soie pourprée (Institutiones, 53; 
Jean Skylitzés, Synopsis Historiarum, 393). Sur les lois somptuaires, 
voir aussi Reinhold 1970, 65-69; Starensier 1985, 34-41; Steigerwald 
1990, 209-239. 

® Sur les formes de loros masculins et féminins et sur son évolution, 
voir Condurachi 1935-1936, 37-45; Galavaris 1958, 106, n. 36-37; 
Grierson 1968, 78-80; Rudt De Collenberg 1971, 267, 268 et fig. 1; 
Piltz 1972, 8-15; Grierson 1973, 120-125; Kalamara 1997, 49, 127-129, 
195-197. Pour des exemples iconographiques, cf. Byzance 1992, 232- 
233, no. 148 (D. Gaborit-Chopin); Galavaris 1995, figs 56, 145, 221; 
Chatzidakis 1994, figs 34, 36, 39. 
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exclusivement qu’a partir de |’époque médiobyzantine, 
tandis qu’auparavant, cette réminiscence de l’ancien 
himation et de la toge romaine, était aussi portée par 
les consuls.’ Durant les siécles, le loros se stylise de plus 
en plus pour devenir a la fin un élément décoratif du 
sakkos impérial. Au lieu de porter le loros et la tunique 
longue, l’empereur peut opter pour le manteau a 
tablion associé 4 une tunique courte (durant |’époque 
protobyzantine), ou longue," ou méme un costume 
clairement militaire.’ Chaque option parle pour les 
priorités de l’Empire au moment donné et dévoile soit 
un souverain chef de l’administration soit un souverain 
chef de l’armée.” 


Autour de l’empereur, un peu plus bas que lui a 
la pyramide sociale, se trouvent tous ceux qui 
appartiennent a l’aristocratie ou qui disposent du 
pouvoir au centre de l’administration de l’Empire.” Ce 
sont les puissants des sources, qui forment la catégorie 
dirigeante et qui fréquentent la cour impériale. La 
majorité des images disponibles concernent des scénes 
de donation, c’est-a-dire des portraits détachés d’un 
contexte précis. Ceci, ainsi que le fait qu’il n’existe pas 
plus d’une représentation de gens qui ont le méme titre, 
ne permet pas de dire si le costume représenté coincide 
avec leur costume d’apparat qui est porté pendant les 
cérémonies. De toute facon, le costume des membres 
de la haute catégorie sociale suit celui des empereurs 
en ce qui concerne la longueur, l’ampleur, le décor, 
la forme (la plupart des fois) et la superposition de 
plusieurs unités vestimentaires. Le costume d’apparat, 
plus précisément, les «AA détpa (allaxima) en grec, parait 
étre austerement réglé, sans qu’on puisse pourtant 
Videntifier a un uniforme, bien que les textes se référent 
parfois aux habits de l’empereur et des dignitaires avec 
les termes oyna (schéma) et otoArjv* (stolé) (qui signifie 
uniforme en grec). La fonction du costume d’apparat 
parait beaucoup plus complexe. Mais voyons certains 
exemples ot les sources écrites nous procurent des 
indices que les dignitaires portaient un costume spécial 
au moment ou ils exercaient leurs fonctions ou pendant 
leur participation aux cérémonies de la cour. Dans un 





° Pour des exemples iconographiques, cf. Byzance 1992, 48-61, nos. 
11-18 (D. Gaborit-Chopin). 

© cf. ’empereur Justinien Ier a Saint Vital 4 Ravenne, 556-565 
(Chatzidakis 1994, fig. 4). 

4 cf. ’empereur Léon VI a Sainte-Sophie a Constantinople, c. 912 
(Chatzidakis 1994, fig. 33). 

2 Cf. ’empereur triomphant de |”ivoire Barberini’, ler moitié du 
Vle siécle (Byzance 1992, 63-66, no. 20 [D. Gaborit-Chopin]) et Basil II, 
c. 1004 (Marc. gr. 17, fol. Illa, Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana) 
(Galavaris 1995, fig. 55). 

3 Galavaris 1958, 99-111; Grierson 1968, 70-80; Grierson 1973, 112- 
126; Kalamara 1997, 128. 

44 Sur leur costume, voir Kalamara 1997, 71-78, 94-110, 125-175. 

‘5 Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 428, et ailleurs, ou 
on parle du ‘schéma de basileus’. 

‘6 Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 639 (stolé de 
consul); Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, Le livre des Cérémonies, 
Livre II, 74 (stolé de koiestor); Christophe de Mytiléne, Eic tov Enapyov 
Iwavvnv tov Apovdac (stolé de l’éparque). 
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Figure 3. Ic6ne votive en mosaique, Saint Démétrios, 
Thessalonique, Gréce: Saint George accompagné par deux 
petits garcons. Tous les trois portent le costume approprié 
a l’époque pour les hommes de I’aristocratie byzantine. Par 

cette image devient claire que l’enfance ne joue aucune 
role au choix du costume par l’artiste byzantin, au moins 
(© Ephorie des Antiquités de la Ville de Thessalonique - 
Ministére Hellénique de la Culture et des Sports, 
Fonds des Ressources Archéologiques). 


papyrus protobyzantin est mentionné un tabularius qui 
semble porter un costume spécial quand il exerce sa 
fonction.” Une loi promulguée par Gratien, Valentinien 





” Grenfell et Hunt 1898, 123. 
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II et Théodose Ier (382) prescrit que les sénateurs 
doivent porter quotidiennement les tuniques sombres 
du costume quotidien et un manteau civil, et porter la 
toge dans certaines circonstances seulement, telles que 
les réunions du Sénat ou les procés judiciaires.* Un 
poéme de Christophe de Mytiléne (Xle siécle) assigne un 
costume spécial a l’éparque.” Mais ce sont surtout Jean 
le Lydien pour Vle siécle,”° le klétorologe de Philothée 
pour 800,” le livre de Cérémonies de Constantin VII 
Porphyrogénéte pour Xe siécle,” et le livre de Pseudo- 
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Codex Theodosianus, 14.10.1. 

Christophe de Mytiléne, Eic tov Enapxov Iwavvnv tov ‘Apovdac. 
Voir supra, n. 3. 

1 Philothée, Klétorologe. 

* Voir supra, n. 15-16. 
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Figure 4. Le psautier 
de Paris, Par. gr. 
139, fol. 435v: La 

priére du prophéte 

Isate, qui apparait 
accompagné par deux 

personnifications. 

Scéne qui nous aide 

déceler l’imaginaire 

byzantin, tels qu’on 

le détecte a travers 
le costume (© Source 
Gallica / Bibliothéque 
Nationale de France). 


Kodinos pour XIVe siécle,*? qui nous donnent les 
informations les plus complétes sur le sujet. Jean le 
Lydien décrit avec une minutie remarquable le costume 
des patrices, des consuls, de l’éparque des prétoires 
et du césar. Le vestiaire d’apparat que Jean le Lydien 
décrit, a un fonctionnement assez simple. Chaque 
catégorie de dignitaires a son propre uniforme, a part 
césar, qui change de costume suivant les circonstances. 
Le cas de césar annonce |’évolution de cette branche 
du vestiaire byzantin a venir les siécles qui suivent. 
Les livres de cérémonies de l’époque médiobyzantine 
reflétent une situation beaucoup plus complexe. II 
semble qu'il y a un habit propre a chaque catégorie 





23 Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices. 
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Figure 5. Le manuscrit 
Coislin 79 avec les 
Homélies de Jean 
Chrysostome, fol. 2r: 
Scéne cérémonial 
de la cour byzantine 
(XIe siécle), avec 
l’empereur Nicéphore 
III Botaniatés au centre, 
entouré par quatre 
hauts dignitaires et 
deux personnifications. 
Il s’agit d’un document 
rare de la réalité de la 
cour, qui nous donne 
des informations sur 
le costume d’apparat 
(© Source Gallica / 
Bibliotheque Nationale 
de France). 
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de dignitaires pendant les différents moments des 
cérémonies. Les patrices, p.ex., portent la deuxiéme 
journée de Paques des xAavidia xpvodtabAa (chlanidia 
chryssotabla), unité vestimentaire portée le méme jour 
aussi par les praiposites et les ostiaroprimiciers.* Les 
oKapapcyyix (skaramanges), en outre, sont portés suivant 
les circonstances par l’empereur, tous les archontes, 
les sénateurs, les patrices etc.” Mais par ailleurs on 
apprend que les skaramanges peuvent se différencier 





4 Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 71. 

5 Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, Le livre des Cérémonies, Livre I, 
77, 175 (par l’empereur); Livre I, 101, 116, 118 (les archontes); Livre I, 
106 (les sénateurs); Livre I, 132 (autres); Philothée, Klétorologe, 171, 
155, 191,197,199, 221,223, 
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par les détails du décor ou par leur couleur.”° De 
plus, les dignitaires sys-mentionnés sont habillés 
différemment pendant d’autres cérémonies.”” Des 
remarques analogues peuvent étre faites pour d’autres 
unités vestimentaires, qui jouent un réle primordial 
dans le vestiaire d’apparat, tels que le difitjotov 
(divitision), la yAauvs (chlamyde) et le cayiov (sagion) 





6 Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 438, 442, 576, 577, 
578; Constantin VII Porphyrogénete, Le livre des Cérémonies, Livre I, 
95, 101, 132, 172, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179; Philothée, Klétorologe, 155, 
2256 

7 Voir p.ex., Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 522 
(‘dans un cas, ot tout le monde arrive au palais le matin en scaramange, 
l’aprés-midi il y va en sesoforokolovion’). 
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Coislin 79 avec les 
Homélies de Jean 
Chrysostome, fol. 2v: 
Scene de donation de 
l’ceuvre de Chrysostome 
a l’empereur Nicéphore 
III Botaniatés, ala 
présence, en outre, de 
l’archange Michel et du 
peintre-miniaturiste 
lui-méme (Xle siécle). 
Dans cette image, on 
trouve céte a céte 
des informations qui 
concernent tant le 
costume réel de la haute 
société et, peut-étre de 
la catégorie moyenne, a 
laquelle appartiendrait 
le peintre, que le 

a costume imaginaire 
des saints et des anges 
(© Source Gallica / 
Bibliotheque Nationale 
de France). 
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type de collier, a certaines catégories de spathaires et 
aux spatharocandidates. Pendant un certain moment 
donc, chaque groupe a son ‘uniforme’, un ‘uniforme’ 
provisoire bien reglementé par le cérémonial. 
Leur vestiaire est composé d’unités vestimentaires 
qui suivant les circonstances seulement ‘font des 
alliances’ et créent des costumes uniformes, qui 
disparaissent au moment ot celui qui les porte, les 
enléve. Et je pense que la caractéristique la plus forte 
du costume d’apparat byzantin est ce paramétre 
temporel qu’il a. A partir du [Xe et jusqu’ a la fin du 
XIle siécle au moins, des combinaisons variées se 
font suivant les circonstances, destinées a désigner la 
pluralité des activités des mémes personnes au sein 
de la cour fort puissante de l’empereur byzantin. 
Lapport de l’iconographie sur la question est infime 


et autres. Durant l’époque médiobyzantine, il y a peu 
d’unités vestimentaires qui peuvent étre considérées 
comme insignes d’une seule catégorie de dignitaires. 
Le terme Kkaloapixi (césariki)’® est toujours associé aux 
césars. Pourtant, la forme de celui-ci est contestée, 
puisqu’il désigne ailleurs un diadéme (otépavoc) et 
ailleurs un casque (nepixepadaia). Sinon, les oabdvia 
(savania),”? type de tunique, sont toujours associés 
aux protospathaires eunuques, les wavicKia (maniakia),°° 





8 Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 522; Constantin 
VII Porphyrogénéte, Le livre des Cérémonies, Livre I, 27-29, 31. Sur 
cette unité vestimentaire, cf. aussi Guilland 1967, vol. 2, 37. 

° Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 574; Constantin 
VII Porphyrogénete, Le livre des Cérémonies, Livre II, 61, 95, 110. 

°° Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 86, 429, 575, 584, 
640; Constantin VII Porphyrogénete, Le livre des Cérémonies, Livre I, 
73, 137; Livre II, 76, 83, 96, 99, 110; Philothée, Klétorologe, 91, 93, 127. 
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Figure 7. Le psautier de 
Vatican, Vat. gr. 752, 
fol. 449v: La danse de 

Mariam et des Israélites. 
La scéne documente 
le costume féminin 
de la haute catégorie 
sociale au Xle siécle 
ainsi que le costume 

des musiciens (© 2019 
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pour contredire cette hypothése.*! Et c’est a travers la Cour Byzantine suivait des régles vestimentaires 
ces cérémonies que le pouvoir impérial se déclare  sévéres, mais maintenant d’aprés Pseudo-Kodinos il y 
et qu'il exprime, en outre, son respect a la notion de —_a moins d’unités vestimentaires et chaque catégorie de 
Vordre universel.” Méme apres la quatriéme croisade __ dignitaire parait avoir un costume propre a elle.*® 








31 Tres peu d’images représentent des scénes de cérémonie, 3 P.ex., ‘Le skiadion du grand primicier est brodé au fil d’or, le 
clairement reconnaissables comme telles, ou méme des dignitaires kabbadion comme celui des dignitaires qui le précédent. La soie de son 
exercant leur fonction (Kalamara 1997, 105, 106). On peut mentionner skaranikon est de couleur abricot, brodé au fil d’or; de méme que le gris 
la scéne au palais, Coislin 79, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, fol. est intermédiaire entre le blanc et le noir, de méme cette couleur est- 
2r, c. 1071-1081 (Seibt 2001, 130, fig. 26) et les consuls (Byzance 1992, elle intermédiaire entre le rouge et le blanc. Le skaranikon de celui-ci 
49-61, nos. 12-18 [D. Gaborit-Chopin]) ou les collecteurs des impéts a par devant un portrait de l’empereur debout, en verre peint appelé 
(Sin. gr. 339, monastére Saint-Catherine du Sinai, fol. 73v, 1136-1155; diagelastos, par derriére un de l’empereur assis sur son tréne. Son 
Galavaris 1995, 145, fig. 150). baton est en bois doré, comme celui de l’empereur’ (Pseudo-Kodinos, 
* sur l’aspect cecuménique du pouvoir impérial, cf. Eusébe, Traité des Offices, 155). Ce type de chapeau, le skaranikon, constitue 
Harangue a la Louange de l’empereur Constantin prononcée en la une des rares unités vestimentaires dont la forme est reconnaissable 
trentiéme année de son régne, 11, 224.2-4 et 16, 250.10-13; Eusébe, dans liconographie. I] est porté p.ex. par le grand duke Alexis 
Vie de Constantin, Discour A, 1.8:1-4. Voir aussi, Saradi 2001, 21-33. Apokaukos (Par. gr. 2144, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, fol. 
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Ces habitudes vestimentaires paraissent possibles, 
malgré le cofit exorbitant des unités vestimentaires 
d’apparat, a la fabrication desquelles interviennent des 
techniques chéres et sont utilisés des fils métalliques, 
des pierres précieuses et les teintures les plus luxueuses, 
si ces unités vestimentaires appartiennent au vestiaire 
du palais et non pas aux dignitaires eux-mémes. Le 
fait que le palais disposait des l’antiquité tardive de 
certains vétements devient en outre clair par la loi de 
Théodose II de l’année 424, suivant laquelle tous les 
vétements teints en pourpre doivent étre offertes et 
appartenir au trésor impérial. De plus les vétements 
les plus luxueux, comme les tissus fagonnés, devraient 





11r, c. 1338; Galavaris 1995, 195, fig. 222) ainsi que par les membres 
de l’aristocratie représentés dans le Cod. gr. 35, fol. 5r, de Lincoln 
College, Bodleian Library, Oxford, XIVe siécle (cf. Kiousopoulou 2004, 
189-191, fig. 1). 

34 Codex Theodosianus, X.21.3. 
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Figure 8. Peinture 
murale a la Vierge 
Odégétria, Monastére 
de Vrontochi, Mistras: 
Portrait funéraire 
d’un couple (?) ou 
de deux femmes (7), 
XIVe siecle, qui parle 
pour l’insertion des 
éléments occidentaux 
au vestiaire byzantin, 
a celui des femmes, au 
moins (© Ephorie des 
Antiquités de Laconie - 
Ministére Hellénique de 
la Culture et des Sports, 
Fonds des Ressources 
Archéologiques). 


étre les produits des ateliers impériaux mémes (connus 
comme yvvaixeia/gynecei® a |’époque protobyzantine). 
La formation d’un vestiaire luxueux a la possession 
du palais pour le besoin d’un cérémonial fortement 
compliqué renforcerait en outre le pouvoir central.*° 


Le vestiaire du clergé fonctionne de facon analogue a 
celui du pouvoir impérial: il y en a des unités spéciales 
pour les cérémonies.*” 


Si, donc, les membres de la haute société portent des 
unités vestimentaires longues, richement décorées, ‘a 
la mode’, luxueuse méme, le costume des catégories 





5 Pour ces ateliers impériaux, cf. Kalamara 2015, 161-176. 

6 Tl y en a quand-méme des questions sur la quantité et le sort des 
unités vestimentaires qui faisaient part des dAA&Etua (allaxima); cf. 
Kalamara 1997, 97-98. 

37 Kalamara 1997, 78-90. 
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sociales inferieures, des paysans, des pécheurs, des 
bergers, des artisans, en général des impuissants, des 
dirigés, se trouve a l’antipode de celles-la. Vétements 
courts, étroits, qui laissent parfois dénudées certaines 
parties du corps, sans décor ou a décor pauvre, de 
couleur unie.** 


Et la catégorie sociale moyenne? Est-ce qu’elle existe? 
On a peu d’indices qu’une telle catégorie sociale se 
faisait déclarer a travers un vestiaire propre a elle. 
Des exemples de peintres, d’architectes, d’avocats, 
de médecins, qui portent des costumes de longueur 
appropriée aux costumes de la haute société mais moins 
luxueux, en témoignent.” De toute facon, a l’époque 
protobyzantine, jusqu’au VIlIle siecle, la forme des 
vétements cousus et le décor délimité dans des zones 
(clavi, orbiculi, segmenta) exécuté surtout en tapisserie, 
qui domine, caractérisent le vestiaire de toute la 
pyramide sociale, jouant un réle unificateur aux yeux 
du spectateur.*° A partir du IXe siécle, par contre, le 
décor des unités vestimentaires — lacis ou semis étalé sur 
toute la surface des tissus - devient le privilege exclusif 
de la haute société et il contribue a |’élargissement 
de la distance entre les couches sociales.“ Les unités 
vestimentaires, en outre, a la fabrication desquelles 
le rdle des tailleurs est augmenté,” qui apparaissent 
a partir le XIe siécle et qui domineront plus tard, ne 
sont associées qu’aux membres de la haute société 
byzantine, soulignant une fois de plus la segmentation 
entre dirigeants et dirigés. 


Aussi dur est de classifier 4 la pyramide sociale les 
personnes qui disposent de vrais uniformes, comme 
les militaires, les auriges et les moines* - ce sont des 
groupes dont le statut social se détermine plutét par 
leur place au sein de la communauté a laquelle ils 
appartiennent. 





°8 Kalamara 1997, 125-175; Kalamara 2018, 267-274, figs 1-6. Pour des 
exemples iconographiques des gens du travail cf. Omont 1929, vol. 1, 
34-43, pls LXV (fols 3 et 5), LXVIII (fol. 47), vol. 3, LXXIII (fol. 4); Levi 
1947, 249-250, fig. LIX; Saller et Baggatti 1949, 64, 93, 96, 113, fig. 19.1; 
Ferrua 1960, 56, 57, 65, figs XXXVIII, XLIX; Galavaris 1969, 151-155, 
figs 103, 105, 107, fol. 33r, 33v et figs 237, 240, fol. 34r, 34v; Pelekanidis 
et al. 1973-1991, vol. 2 (1975), 361, 362, 371, 373, figs 346, 358, 347- 
348; Alexander et al. 1976, 33, 34, no. 280, pl. XX; Spiro 1978, vol. 1, 
207-221 et 229-254; vol. 2, figs 233 et 284; Weitzmann 1979a, 124, 125, 
fig. LXIV:260 (fol. 206v); Weitzmann 1979b, 276-279, nos. 253-255, 280- 
281, no. 257 (J. Weitzmann-Fiedler); Alexander et al. 1980, 158-161, no. 
130, pl. LXVIII; Alfoldi-Rosenbaum et Ward-Perkins 1980, 96-109, fig. 
C2, 121-133, figs 14.1 et 17.2; Donceel-Voiite 1988, 45-54, fig. 23, 106- 
109, fig. 452, 480, fig. 450, et n. 31; Weitzmann et Galavaris 1990, 99- 
101, pls CIX:300 et XVII:a (fol. 8r). 

°° Evert-Kappesowa 1979, 153-155; Pelekanidis et al. 1973-1991, vol. 
3 (1979), 272, fig. 204; Kazhdan 1984; Oikonomidés 1986, 54, 55; 
Kalamara 2018, 269, 270. Pour des exemples iconographiques des 
gens qui pourraient appartenir a la catégorie sociale moyenne, cf. 
Gerstinger 1965, vol. 1, fol. 5v; Weitzmann 1979a, 213, pl. CXXVI:569 
(fol. 328v); Weitzmann 1979b, 258, no. 241 (M. Bell), 276-278, no. 253 
(l’architecte Trebius Justus), 279-281, nos. 256-258 (J. Weitzmann- 
Fiedler); Nerantzi-Varmazi 2002, 40, fig. 1. 

40 Kalamara 1997, 139-142, 143-145, 147-148. 

41 Kalamara 1997, 141-143, 145-151. 

Kalamara 2004a, 272-286. 

Kalamara 1997, 90-94, 121-124. 
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D’apres nos sources, est claire, en outre, la distinction 
entre le vestiaire des deux sexes.“ Les femmes portent 
des tuniques toujours longues - plus longues que 
les tuniques masculines de la méme période -, des 
couvre-chefs et, en général, des unités vestimentaires 
(comme le maphorion, les gants, et les chaussures) 
qui couvrent le plus possible leur corps. Les femmes 
utilisent, en outre, plus de bijoux. Létude du vestiaire 
de deux sexes nous permet d’en tirer les conclusions 
suivantes. Le vestiaire des hommes, caractérisé par 
une richesse des unités vestimentaires et de leurs 
variantes, largement plus grand que celui des femmes, 
parle pour un role polyvalent de l’homme dans la 
société byzantine et la variété de ses fonctions dans 
lorganisation socio-économique. La répétitivité, par 
contre, et l’homogénéité du costume féminin reflétent 
Puniformité du réle féminin dans la méme société -les 
femmes de la haute société ne sont, a rares exceptions 
pres, que les femmes de leur mari, du statut sociale 
duquel elles bénéficient. Sinon, nous disposons des 
informations pour des paysannes et des artistes. 


Le vestiaire féminin se laisse, en outre, plus 
submerger par des connotations culturelles, tandis 
que le masculin reste plus clairement déterminé 
par la réalité objective. La morale semble étre un 
des facteurs les plus importants qui réglementent 
le choix vestimentaire des femmes. Par rapport a 
la morale, une place trés importante est réservée 
au couple des notions ‘nu-couvert’, et pour le sexe 
féminin l’obligation socioculturelle d’étre couvert 
est nettement plus forte. Il s’agit d’un domaine ot 
lenseignement de l’Eglise joue un réle important. 
Les idéaux chrétiens, dont la société byzantine était 
imprégnée, étaient incompatibles avec la nudité. La 
nudité était perdue en méme temps que le Paradis 
pour l’homme et le nu fut méprisé tout au long de 
Vhistoire de Byzance. Jean Chrysostome, par exemple, 
dit: ‘ila souvent porté un vétement pauvre, convenable 
aux esclaves, afin qu’il ne soit pas compléetement nu et 
qu’il ne se comporte pas de facon honteuse’,” et saint 
Macaire l’Egyptien: ‘Si quelqu’un est nu, il est honteux 
et infame...’ ou ‘Le premier homme ayant vu son corps 
nu a eu honte’.*° On remarque bien stir que les péres de 
lEglise parlent de la nudité sans distinction de sexe. 
Mais la réalité vestimentaire représentée témoigne 
que cet enseignement avait plus influencé le vestiaire 
féminin, jusqu’a l’époque médiobyzantine au moins. 
Donc, bien que les habitudes vestimentaires des deux 
sexes par rapport au dipdle couvert-nu pendant cette 
période suivent en grande partie ceux du passé romain 
et que l’enseignement chrétien paraisse, finalement, 
étre la superstructure culturelle qui s’adapte a la 





“4 Kalamara 1997, 26-69; Kalamara 2012; voir aussi les remarques de 
auteur dans le cadre de la table ronde au sein du colloque sur la 
femme a Byzance (Panayotidi-Kesisoglou 2012, 203-213). 

5 Patrologiae Graeca 53, col. 149. 

‘6 Patrologiae Graeca 34, cols 649, 652. 
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sous structure existante, il nous faut admettre que 
le vestiaire féminin paraitt mieux adapté a la morale 
chrétienne, qui est l’idéologie dominante a |’époque. 


Un autre facteur déterminant les habitudes 
vestimentaires féminines est leur rdle dans le jeu 
érotique, lié a la puissance d’attirer et de séduire. 
Limportance du réle érotique se voit dans les modes 
vestimentaires qui révélent les formes du corps, par 
exemple la position de la ceinture ou les manches a 
forme de cornets, ainsi que dans la recherche du luxe et 
de la parure. Les hommes ne renoncent pas totalement 
a la parure, mais le réle de celle-ci chez eux semble 
étre différent. Elle fonctionne comme prérogative de 
certaines classes sociales. 


Un changement de mentalité envers les deux sexes 
semble avoir eu lieu durant le Xle siécle au sein de 
la haute société. La fagon dont hommes et femmes 
s’habillent parait trés proche.” Suivant cette nouvelle 
mentalité, les deux sexes se présentent comme égaux 
et ce qui compte dans l’apparence d’un individu est 
surtout la classe sociale a laquelle il appartient. En 
général, pourtant, le vestiaire byzantin correspond 
surtout aux besoins du sexe masculin et les branches 
qui le concerne sont les plus dynamiques. Le domaine 
féminin, par contre, semble plutét suivre l’évolution de 
celui-ci. 


D’autres cétés de |’organisation sociale, tels que les 
groupes d’ages, les ethnies, les religions etc. ne sont pas 
du tout ou mal exposées par le systéme vestimentaire 
byzantin, tel qu’il est vu au moins a travers les sources 
intermédiaires disponibles. En ce qui concerne, les 
ages,*® plus spécialement, on constate qu’elles ne 
jouent pas du tout un réle important a la formation de 
Videntité de l’individu. C’est toujours sa position sociale 
qui prédomine et qu’elle s’exprime par son habillement. 
On remarque seulement que les personnes les plus agées 
sont toujours plus couvertes que les jeunes adultes. 


Un autre domaine ot le costume joue un réle important 
est a la documentation de l’imaginaire byzantin. Ce 
sont les costumes qui lient les personnages imaginaires 
a la réalité sociale et rendent leur rdle compréhensible 
aux yeux des contemporains. Comme personnages 
imaginaires on définit’’ les personnages fantastiques, 
les anges et les personnifications ou les personnages 
mythologiques, les personnages de l’Ancien et du 
Nouveau Testament, les personnalités de l€Eglise, 
les saints et les personnages historiques antérieurs 
a l’artiste auxquels appartiennent les personnages 
éponymes de l’histoire profane. 





“7 Kalamara 2004a, 270-276, 278, 279. 

“8 Kalamara 1997, 176-183. 

* Sur le rdle du costume a la représentation de l’imaginaire 
byzantin, cf. Kalamara 1997, 220-248. En outre, sur la définition de 
Vimaginaire, cf. Le Goff 1985, I-VIII. 
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Liconographie des anges et des personnifications 
ressort d’une tradition iconographique de I’antiquité. 
Les anges, élément important de la doctrine chrétienne, 
ont comme prédécesseurs les personnifications des 
victoires impériales.° Les anges revétent soit un 
costume impérial,' soit celui propre aux dignitaires 
militaires” et plus spécialement aux gardes impériaux 
de la haute antiquité, soit un costume a la mode 
romaine,” c’est-a-dire le chiton et Vhimation. C’est 
intéressant, en outre, que le costume impérial des 
anges suive complétement |’évolution du costume des 
empereurs. Parfois dans leur costume se combinent des 
éléments vestimentaires masculins et féminins, peut- 
étre parce que suivant la doctrine chrétienne ce sont 
des tres asexués. En général, nous constatons que les 
variantes vestimentaires des anges soit les éloignent des 
pratiques vestimentaires quotidiennes - dans le cas des 
habits antiquisants - soit les rapprochent aux membres 
les plus puissants et les plus respectueux de la société 
humaine. Dans les deux cas le costume contribue a faire 
d’eux des personnages distingués. 


Les personnifications, d’un autre cdété, restent a 
jamais un élément étranger a lidéologie chrétienne. 
Les représentations de personnifications restent, 
donc, tout au long de la période extrémement plus 
attachées aux prototypes antiques. La nudité, totale 
ou partielle, élément tout a fait étranger aux habitudes 
vestimentaires byzantines, caractérise la plupart 
des personnages masculins™ et trés rarement les 
personnages féminins.® Le costume féminin dans la 
plupart des cas de la période protobyzantine est trés 
proche au costume contemporain réel (voir la tunique 
et la toge ou la tunique ceinturée par-dessous de la 
poitrine, avec apoptygma/kolpos).*° Le type de la tunique 
avec kolpos, qui continue en grande partie les traditions 
vestimentaires grecques ou romaines, il se stylise assez 
tdt, déja a la fin de l’antiquité tardive, aboutissant au 
Xe siecle a une unité vestimentaire totalement éloignée 
de ses modéles, une sorte de ‘deux piéces’,°” qui est 
toujours liée aux personnifications les siécles a suivre. 
Dans le cas des personnifications donc l’artiste parait 
préoccupé de créer une image qui est loin d’étre réaliste 
aux yeux des contemporains. Dans les cas méme ot il 
représente des unités vestimentaires de son époque, 





°° Auty et al. 1977-1999, vol. 3 (1980), col. 1911. 

‘1 Chatzidakis 1994, 144, fig. 129 (archange, Sainte-Sophie, Kiev, 1043- 
1046). 

2 Mouptkn 1985, vol. 1, 121, n. 3; vol. 2, fig. 2; Galavaris 1995, 101, fig. 
92 (l’archange Michel, Coislin 79, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, 
fol. 2v, c. 1071-1081). 

3 Chatzidakis 1994, 49, fig. 22 (l’archange Gabriel, église Panagia 
Aggeloktisti, Kiti, Chypre, VI-Vlle siécle). 

4 Galavaris 1995, 50, fig. 21, 52, fig. 23. 

5 Galavaris 1995, 50, fig. 21. 

°6 Galavaris 1995, 35, fig. 1, 51, fig. 22; Albani 2001, 44-46, no. 6 (M. 
Laubenberger). 

7 Galavaris 1995, 54, fig. 25; Albani 2001, 78-83, no. 14 (E. Kiss); 
Gkioles 2001, 73, fig. 23. Sur la stylisation du costume des 
personnifications, cf. Antonopoulos 1984-1985. 
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il les combine de facon bizarre, p.ex. la chlamyde, les 
sandales et un casque.*® 


Parmi les personnages imaginaires nous citons aussi les 
personnages mythologiques,” qui disposent selon toute 
probabilité de modeéles dans l’iconographie antique. 
Ces personnages, des hommes et des femmes, des rois, 
des soldats, des artisans, des ouvriers, des vieux et 
des jeunes, ont un statut social bien déterminé, qui se 
dévoile aux yeux des contemporains grace aux costumes 
que l’artiste leur accorde. Dans ce cas leur costume suit 
celui du vestiaire réel® de la période protobyzantine 
tant du point de vue des formes et du décor que 
du point de vue des principes liés a l’organisation 
sociale. Pourtant un grand nombre de personnages 
mythologiques sont totalement en dehors du systéme 
vestimentaire byzantin®™ ou ils se représentent porter 
des unités vestimentaires romaines, hors d’usage a 
l’époque protobyzantine. 


Quant aux personnages historiques, un groupe qui n’est 
pas homogéne,” nous remarquons que le costume de 
la grande majorité s’inscrit clairement dans le vestiaire 
byzantin tandis que rares sont les anachronismes 
vestimentaires et les cas des costumes qui ressortent du 
vestiaire byzantin.® Lartiste est le plus souvent réaliste 
et il représente des costumes de son époque. Les cas qui 
ressortent du vestiaire byzantin sont, en outre, liés a 
des personnes qui de leur vivant n’appartenaient pas 
a la société byzantine. Comme une sous-catégorie des 
personnages historiques peuvent étre considerés les 
saints ainsi que les personnages ecclésiastiques, les 
prétres et les moines - eux aussi sanctifiés. Le costume 
des saints peut étre dans tous les cas presque inclus 





°8 Albani 2001, 44-46, no. 6 (M. Laubenberger). 

°° Les personnages répertoriés datent du IVe jusqu’au VIle siécle. Il 
s'agit soit des personnages solitaires soit des personnages participant 
a une histoire d’action complexe, |’Iliade ou l’Enéide par exemple. Dans 
ce dernier cas nous disposons du contexte circonstanciel dans lequel 
l’activité des personnages se déploie. 

°° Bianchi Bandinelli 1955, 82, 166, fig. 203; Wit 1959, 39-43, fig. 6.1, 
119, 120, fig. 22.1. 

1 Assez souvent, par exemple, ils se contentent d’un vétement de 
dessus seul, restant 4 moitié nus (Byzance 1992, 46-47, no. 10 [D. 
Gaborit-Chopin], 242-243, no. 155 [J. Durand]). Trés intéressant est 
aussi un groupe de personnages, dont l’habillement s’éloigne autant 
du vestiaire byzantin que du vestiaire romain. Nous y rencontrons 
des unités, tels que le bonnet phrygien, de pantalons longs ou courtes 
a décor spécial, des tuniques ceinturées deux fois etc., qui peuvent 
étre plutdt inscrites dans le cadre du vestiaire oriental. Puisque ces 
costumes ne sont liés qu’aux Troyens, on peut supposer que I’artiste 
voulait faire allusion a la différenciation ethnique des participants 
dans la scéne (Wit 1959, 58-62, 146-148, figs 9.2, 27.1). 

° A part des saints, parmi eux figurent: 1. les personnages éponymes, 
qui ont vécu a une époque antérieure 4 celle de l’artiste et 2. des 
personnages anonymes participant a des scénes bien datables grace a 
la présence d’un personnage éponyme, la présence d’une inscription 
etc. Dans la deuxiéme catégorie, par exemple, appartiennent les 
dignitaires qui participent a la proclamation de l’empereur Théophile 
ou les membres d’un tribunal réuni en présence d’un empereur 
(Grabar et Manousakas 1979, 9, 40, fig. IX, 51, fig. XIII) ainsi que les 
rois latins et macédoniens (Bauer et Strzygowski 1905, pls IV [rekto 
et verso], V [rekto]). 

6 Kalamara 1997, 229-231. 
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au sein du vestiaire byzantin et la plupart des fois il 
suit, en outre, le systeme vestimentaire de l’époque de 
l'artiste, tant au niveau du tout qu’au niveau des détails, 
au moins jusqu’au Xle siécle.™ Les rares exceptions ne 
sont pas exclues. Il s’agit de costumes qui témoignent 
d’une influence orientale. Si ce n’est qu’a l’époque 
médiobyzantine que nous avons les premiers indices 
que l’iconographie des saints se fige par rapport aux 
vétements réels, apres les croisades leur habit parait 
complétement anachronique. Le costume des membres 
du clergé et des moines sanctifiés est aussi plus ou 
moins conforme a celui des personnages réels tout au 
long de la période byzantine.® I] parait donc que les 
saints sont considérés comme des membres intégraux 
de la société byzantine. 


En ce qui concerne les personnages de la Bible, de 
Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, on remarque que 
les artistes proposent différentes alternatives. On note 
tout d’abord que bien que la plupart des personnages 
de l’Ancien Testament sont en principe des Hébreux, 
supposés avoir vécu avant l’avénement du Christ, 
cet aspect ethnique est passé sous silence au niveau 
d’habillement - seule exception les prétres Juifs Zacharie 
et Aaron,” mais pas constamment. Dans d’autres cas 
ils portent des costumes antiquisants,® la tunique 
longue, l’himation et sandales. Ce type de costume 
antiquisant est assez souvent associé aux personnages 
tant de l’Ancien que du Nouveau Testament.” II nous 
faut, pourtant, préciser qu’il n’y a pas de personnages 
précis qui portent les vétements propres au vestiaire 
grec ou romain, et ceux qui s’habillent a l’antique ne 
portent pas que ce type de costume. Dans le cas du 
Nouveau Testament, il caractérise plutét le Christ, les 
apotres, l’archiprétre juif Anna et parfois le peuple 
anonyme, soulignant a mon avis a travers un systéme 
vestimentaire estranger aux contemporains de l’artiste 
‘la sainteté’ de ces personnages et prescrivant une 
attitude de respect. Rarement on rencontre des unités 





“ Kalamara 1997, 231-234. C’est a cette époque que les types 
iconographiques des saints commencent a se figer du point de vue du 
vétement. C’est le cas des enfants-Hébreux a Néa Moni de Chios, dont 
les tuniques sont décorées de la facon habituelle pendant |’époque 
protobyzantine (Mouriki 1985, vol. 1, 193-195, vol. 2, fig. 92), ainsi que 
des saintes 4 Sainte-Sophie d’Ohrid, qui portent le maphorion (Millet 
1954-1969, vol. 1 [1954], fig. 12.2). 

® Je cite le cas de saint Mardakios (Mouriki 1985, vol. 1, 158-159, vol. 
2, fig. 62) et saint Jean Baptiste, qui dans certaines images datant du Xe 
et du XIe siécles porte un manteau a bordure de fourrure (Goldschmitt 
et Weitzmann 1930-1934, vol. 2, pl. XXIII, no. 56; Weitzmann 1972, 60- 
65, pl. 6 et pl. XXXIX, no. 26). Lusage de la fourrure a cette période, 
durant laquelle elle n’apparait pas dans le vestiaire de la haute 
société, pourrait étre expliqué soit comme influence orientale soit 
comme indice que saint Jean menait une vie plutdt sauvage, dans 
le désert. Dans ce dernier cas la fourrure le rapproche de bergers et 
d’autres qui vivent prés de la nature. 

6 Kalamara 1997, 231-234. 

*’ Il Menologio di Basilio II, vol. 1, 18; vol. 2, fig.61; Weitzmann et 
Galavaris 1990, 57, fig. 151. 

® Weitzmann 1948, 9-10, pl. II:5. 

6° Weitzmann et Kessler 1986, 38; Kalamara 1997, 237-244. Pour des 
exemples iconographiques, cf. Galavaris 1995, 39-41, figs 6-8, 83, figs 
61-62; Vocotopoulos 1995, 37, fig. 10. 
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vestimentaires orientales,” chez les représentations du 
prophete Daniel, des trois mages, de saint Jean Baptiste, 
ou du centurion qui a assisté a la Crucifixion. La plupart 
du temps les personnages de |’Ancien et du Nouveau 
Testament portent des costumes qui s’insérent bien 
dans le vestiaire byzantin,” qui sont plus conformes 
aux habitudes vestimentaires de l’époque de I’artiste, 
au moins jusqu’a |’époque médiobyzantine. A partir 
du IXe et du Xe siécle nous constatons pourtant un 
mélange d’éléments contemporains et d’éléments du 
passé et par ce biais l’anachronisme vestimentaire 
commence a s’imposer dans |’iconographie.” De toute 
facon, l’usage par ces catégories de personnages 
imaginaires des unités vestimentaires familiéres a la 
société byzantine les rend ‘membres de cette société’ 
et déclare leur acceptation comme tels, méme si ils ont 
vécu avant méme la création de l’Empire. Il s’agit d’une 
assimilation d’une identité culturelle préexistante. 


En général, nous devons remarquer que dans la plupart 
des représentations de personnages imaginaires le 
costume est richement décoré et bien soigné qu’il 
ne peut étre comparé qu’avec le costume de la haute 
société. Ceci est tout probablement di au fait que 
les personnages qui le portent sont des personnes 
respectables, puisqu’il s’agit de membres renommés 
de la société byzantine ou méme de l’église chrétienne. 
Dans des cas négatifs, comme celui des bourreaux,” la 
richesse vestimentaire extravagante peut s’expliquer 
comme un point méprisant par rapport a la 
simplicité vestimentaire des saints, conformément a 
l’enseignement de |’Eglise. Rarement sont représentés 
des pauvres aux habits déchirés et pieds nus. 


De ce qui précéde on voit a quel point les Byzantins 
acceptent et incorporent l’antiquité classique et 
romaine dans leur imaginaire et qu’ils le font en général 
de facon positive, puisqu’ils associent les vétements 
antiquisants aux personnages les plus respectueux. 
D’un autre cété, le grand pourcentage de personnages 
représentés au moins jusqu’au Xe siecle portent des 
costumes conformes a la réalité contemporaine de 
artiste. Et ceci démontre un aspect de |’art byzantin 
plutdt méconnu: qu’il est assez ‘réaliste’ jusqu’a la 
période médiobyzantine, malgré l’absence de la 
perspective et de la troisieme dimension tout au long 
de son histoire. On peut, de plus, facilement détecter 
grace aux vétements, quand l’iconographie chrétienne 
obtient des caractéristiques fixes, non plus a discuter. 
Ce manque de souplesse dans le langage artistique au 





”” En ce qui concerne les personnages de l’Ancien Testament, cf. 
Grabar 1948, figs III, V; Deichmann 1958, vol. 1, 17-47, 127-189, figs 
82, 136; Pelekanidis et al. 1973-1991, vol. 3 (1979), 278, fig. 230. Quant 
au Nouveau Testament, cf. Deichmann 1958, vol. 1, 127-189, fig. 133; 
Restle 1967, 110-116, fig. 63; Mouriki 1985, vol. 1, 144, vol. 2, fig. 33. 

” Pour des exemples iconographiques, cf. Galavaris 1995, 39-41, figs 
6-8: 86, figs 66-68. 

” Kalamara 1997, 238, 239, 242, 243. 

7 Kalamara 2018, 270, 271. 
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sein de l’Eglise orthodoxe durant les siécles suivants 
peut-on l’expliquer par la forte puissance de cette 
derniére ou plutét par son rétrécissement aux lignes de 
défense? 


Ce sont finalement des aspects de la réalité politique 
de Byzance, que le costume dévoile. Et c’est l’étude 
de la répartition géographique du costume qui nous 
aide dans ce cas. Jusqu’au début du XIlle siécle, donc, 
il n y a pas d’unités vestimentaires et de variantes 
vestimentaires liées a des localités spécifiques. Un 
Empire autour de la Méditerranée, au départ, et de 
l’Asie Mineure jusqu’a Venise, a partir du Vlle siécle, 
qui se rétrécit petit a petit aprés le Xle siécle, parait 
uni et puissant, a travers les habitudes vestimentaires 
inventoriées par les sources disponibles. 


D’aprés l’iconographie et le matériel archéologique, 
les attitudes vestimentaires des sujets de l’Empire ne 
se diversifient pas suivant l’endroit ot ceux-ci vivent. 
Aucune des variantes significatives que nous avons 
traitées, telles que la longueur, la superposition, les 
formes, les couleurs etc., n’est propre a une seule 
région. Lusage des semis de motifs ou des nattes de 
motifs géométriques pendant l’époque protobyzantine 
parait étre la seule exception, puisque les costumes a 
décor fagconné ne se rencontrent dans l’iconographie 
qu’en Italie. Etant donné, pourtant, que des morceaux 
de tissus a décor semblable sont conservés en Egypte,” 
nous croyons que ce type de décor était plutdt en usage 
chez les personnes de la haute société seule, dont les 
portraits proviennent des grands centres de l’Empire, et 
non qu’il était inconnu ou mal vu dans certaines régions 
plus éloignées du centre. Des unités vestimentaires 
telles que la veste longue a fourrure, le pantalon large et 
certaines chaussures constituent des bizarreries au sein 
du vestiaire byzantin. II s’agit du costume des gardes 
de l’empereur, c’est-a-dire du costume des mercenaires 
étrangers selon toute probabilité, qui ont amené avec 
eux leur costume ethnique, et il ne concerne pas en 
conséquence une partie de la population byzantine liée 
a telle région. Cas a part, qui semble ressortir aussi des 
normes du vestiaire byzantin, c’est l’usage d’une veste 
ajustée associé a une boucle d’oreille qui sont portées 
par un petit nombre d’eunuques appartenant a la haute 
société et représentés dans des églises cappadociennes. 
Il s’agit pourtant d’une habitude vestimentaire liée 
plutdt a leur statut social d’eunuque et non pas a une 
localité précise.”° 


Les sources écrites d’un autre cété ne viennent pas 
contredire ce phénomeéne. Tout d’abord un vocabulaire 
vestimentaire commun dans tout le territoire byzantin 
les lie en tant que sujets du méme état. En outre, bien 





™ Kendrick 1920-1922, vol. 2, 73, pl. XXV, 84, pls XXVIII, XXIX; 
Martiniani-Reber 1986, 61, 62, no. 31, 64-66, nos. 34-36, 71,72, no. 
44,45, et autres. 

> Kalamara 2004a, 280-285. 
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que leurs références au costume soient sommaires, 
il n’y a pas de cas oti le costume décrit paraisse sortir 
du systeme vestimentaire tel qu'il est établi par 
Viconographie.”° Jamais, en outre, dans les textes nous 
ne rencontrons de passages ot quelqu’un est reconnu 
comme provenant de tel ou tel endroit de l’Empire grace 
a son costume.” Certains adjectifs qui accompagnent 
souvent les unités vestimentaires et qui nomment un 
lieu sont la seule indication que nous ayons pour une 
répartition géographique des unités vestimentaires 
laiques.’* Ces adjectifs pourtant, pourraient se référer au 
lieu de fabrication et a des caractéristiques techniques, 
ce qui justifierait leurs différences de prix.” Seule 
la différence entre le costume byzantin et celui des 
peuples qui vivent en dehors de |’Empire (p.ex. on 
parle de BapBaprxrjv otoArv)® est bien documentée par 
les sources.*' Aussi explicite sur ce sujet est le cas de 
Perbound qui fuit de Thessalonique en s’habillant en 
citoyen romain.” 


A part quelques bizarreries, donc, l’homogénéité des 
attitudes vestimentaires de la population caractérise le 
vestiaire byzantin, malgré |’énormité de |’espace dans 
lequel cette population est dispersée. Et on parle d’une 
homogénéité au niveau de l’aspect, étant donné que les 
matériaux pourraient se diversifier conformément au 
climat des différentes régions ou méme au statut social 
de celui qui porte l’habit. Les données archéologiques 





7° Cf. aussi, Wipszycka 1965, 107, qui avait remarqué en se basant a 
étude des papyrus ‘en lisant mes papyrus j’ai impression qu’il 
y avait une grande variété de vétements de différentes formes et 
couleurs, mais qu’il n’y avait pas deux types, un type égyptien et un 
type hellénique’. 

” Nous disposons par contre de plusieurs exemples ott quelqu’un 
est reconnu comme membre d’une catégorie sociale a partir de son 
costume. Dans un seul cas, dans Skylitzés Madrid (Jean Skylitzés, 
Synopsis historiarum, VIII, 412, 413; Ivanov 1930, 328), l’auteur 
parle d’un Bulgare emprisonné en Arménie, qui s’était échappé a 
Thessalonique en portant un costume arménien. Ceci pourtant prouve 
qu'il existait une différence entre costume bulgare et arménien sans 
montrer bien sur la relation de ce dernier avec le costume byzantin. 
78 Védit des tarifs maximaux de Dioclétien (284-305) est trés riche en 
expressions de ce genre. auteur y parle par exemple, entre autres, 
des chaussures babyloniennes ou phéniciennes, des ceintures 
babyloniennes ou phéniciennes, des pantalons arabes, c’est-a-dire de 
Damas, des fibules de Laodicée ou des Trebires, des birrus de Laodicée, 
d’Argolide, d’Achaie ou britannique, de manteau gaulois (Edit de 
Dioclétien, 9.17-18,23, 10.8-10, 19.6, 19.25,27, 19.37-38, 19.48, 19.66, 
19.52-53, 19.72). Il faut pourtant remarquer que ni la forme ni l’aspect 
général de ces vétements, ni les différences entre eux ne sont claires 
pour que nous puissions juger s’il y avait vraiment plusieurs types 
régionaux. 

” Pfister (1932, 450), par exemple, voit une différence technique 
dans la construction des tuniques coptes et de celles retrouvées a 
Palmyre - d’une période un peu antérieure. Pourtant nous devons 
avouer que cette différence n’est pas constante et qu’il y a des 
tuniques égyptiennes avec une couture aux épaules (Carroll 1985, 
171). Cf. en outre, Kalamara 1997, 187, 188. 

80 Jean le Lydien, De Magistratibus, 18; Grenfell et Hunt 1898, 1684:5, 
9,10, etn. 5 (Ve siécle). 

®1 Maurice Ier, Strategikon, 1.20, 1.46-48, XII.1-4, XII.5 (quant a 
ladjectif ‘bulgare’, cf. Setton 1950, 523, ot l’auteur pense que |’adjectif 
bulgare est lié aux ceintures et non aux manteaux); Constantin VII 
Porphyrogénéte, De Cerimoniis, 677, 678; Philothée, Klétorologe, 203, 
205, 209. 

8 TLemerle 1981, 199, 209. 
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ne viennent pas contredire ce phénoméne. Bien que 
les vestiges archéologiques concernant l|’habillement 
soient peu nombreux et qu’ils proviennent souvent d’un 
nombre de régions restreint, il n’est pas indifférent que 
jamais un tissu ou un costume retrouvé ne nous choque 
quand on le compare aux représentations artistiques. 


Envers cette uniformité, c’est le caractére polyethnique 
de l’Empire qui nous rend méfiants et, en outre, le 
fait que toutes ces populations diverses n’avaient pas 
des histoires paralléles.® Par exemple, les Slaves qui 
étaient installés en Gréce au cours du VI et Vile siécles 
ont-ils adopté et aprés combien de temps le systéme 
vestimentaire byzantine? Les Syriens jacobites qui 
sont venus s’installer au territoire de Empire au X 
et XIe siécles?** Et les Juifs?® Pourrait-on supposer 
qu’a la base de cette uniformité vestimentaire dont 
témoignent les sources, se trouve probablement 
l’osmose des traditions culturelles des peuples installés 
autour de la Méditerranée orientale pendant l’époque 
hellénistique et romaine? La plupart de ces gens se 
sentaient probablement sujets d’un seul Etat depuis 
longtemps et, en tout cas, ils participaient au méme 
systeme économique et plus particuliérement au méme 
systeme de ravitaillement, ils avaient accés aux mémes 
produits et a la méme clientéle. C’est donc tout a fait 
normal d’avoir développé un systéme qui faciliterait 
leur communication. D’un autre cété il y a la possibilité 
que l’artiste ne représente que les catégories sociales 
qui jouaient un réle positif a l’entretien des systémes 
politique et culturel byzantins. Ils ne représentent au 
contraire pas des gens appartenant a des ethnies, qui 
bien que vivant dans les territoires de l’Empire jouaient 
un réle secondaire dans la formation de son identité 
officiellement exhibée. Dans ce cas l’artiste représente 
Pimage officielle ou plutdt limage qui, d’aprés la 
conscience sociale, refléte la société byzantine et ses 
caractéristiques principales. 


Limage change aprés les croisades et |’établissement 
des états latins a la méditerranée orientale et a l’ex- 
territoire de l’Empire byzantin. VEmpire mutilé garde, 
pourtant, le cérémonial austére de la cour impériale, 
auquel les costumes d’apparat son fortement liés,®° et 
il continue de créer ‘sa propre mode’ au centre de la 
cour impériale et de la haute catégorie sociale. La mode 
byzantine se déclare clairement par |’iconographie*’ 





83 Kalamara 1997, 192-194. 

** Dagron 1976, 177-216. 

8 Revel-Neher 1986; Revel-Neher 1992, 47-73. 

86 Sur le costume cérémonial des dignitaires byzantin de la période, 
cf. Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices. 

®” Chez le vestiaire des hommes, c’est la tunique ajustée et boutonnée 
devant sur toute sa hauteur, a manches longue et étroite qui domine 
tandis que les femmes optent pour une tunique ample et trés longue 
avec kolpos, amanches trés larges en forme de cornet. A part les formes 
des unités vestimentaires a la mode, il y en a en outre des motifs 
décoratifs qui caractérisent le vestiaire byzantin. Pour des exemples 
représentatifs de la mode byzantine, cf. Galavaris 1995, 198, fig. 226. 
Quant aux manches féminines sys-mentionnées, elles ont apparu déja 
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et on la détecte méme a |’extérieur du territoire 
byzantin.®* En Chypre, par exemple, durant les périodes 
franque et vénitienne, la mode de la haute société 
suit celle des cours royales de l’Europe occidentale, 
sans exclure pourtant des éléments de tradition ou 
d’origine byzantine et sans s’éloigner des grandes 
lignes du code vestimentaire byzantin. De l’autre cété 
la société byzantine parait envahie des habitudes 
vestimentaires occidentales, surtout par rapport au 
vestiaire féminin.® Pourtant, méme maintenant on ne 
peut pas distinguer une répartition géographique des 
habitudes vestimentaires. Ces derniers siécles, Byzance 
parait - a travers la mode vestimentaire - faisant partie 
d’une communauté internationale beaucoup plus large, 
a laquelle les états latins de |’Orient, les cours royales 
de l’Occident et les pays Balkaniques participaient 
aussi avant la conquéte ottomane, a différents degrés 
bien sir.” Il faut, en outre, souligner qu’il s’agit d’une 
mode, liée tout d’abord a la haute société, qui recherche 
la variété et le superflu pour émettre son message. 
Loin de ne répondre qu’a des nécessités réelles, elle se 
rapproche de la mode, dans le sens actuel du terme, 
c’est-a-dire que le rythme de changement des modes 
d’habillement, qui était trés lent pendant des siécles 
s'accélere. En outre, si jusqu’au Xle siécle la cour 
byzantine absorbait des éléments vestimentaires de 
l’Orient, a partir du XIIle siécle elle s’oriente clairement 
vers l’Occident au niveau de la mode - on a méme un 
commerce évolué dans ce domaine, non seulement de 
l’Occident vers l’Orient mais aussi vice versa.”! 
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Summary 


To Buavtivo BEOTLAPLO ATOKAAUTTEL NTVXES THC MOALTLOWLKNC 
TAVTOTHTAC TWV BUCAVTLVWV KADWS KAL THC MOALTLKNC 
MPAYWATLKOTHTAC THS AVTOKPATOPLAC 


XtoOv PuCavtivd KOOHO 0 POAOG TNS ElkKOvac WC EpyaAEiOU 
EMIKOLVWViacg uTNpée 1d1aitepa 1oyupdc. To Evdupa, 
Bacikd otolrxeio twv ulavtivwv anElKovioEwy, 
NELTOUPYOVOE WC EVA OLAKPITO CVOTHUA EMIKOLVWVIAC. 


Méoa amd to Evdvua amoKaAUNtovtal oToIXEia THC 
KOWWVIKYIC Opydvwons, OMWS nN lEepapynuevn dour 
TNs PuGavtivis KOlVWvIac, N Mapovota otouc KdATOUG 
THs }§=dta~dpwWv KOLVWVIKWV =f EmayyeAUaTIKOV 
OUddWV, OL OXEOEIC TWV QUAWV, N oTdoNn EvavTL 
TwWV NAiKiakwv ouddwv adAAd Kar EOvoTIKWV A 
OpnoKEvTIKWV KOLVOoTHTWV K.Am. Entoncs, To evdouua 
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QVTLKATOMTPICEL TH OLAXPOVIKN GUVOXN THs BuCavtivis 
auToKpatopiac, KaBW>S KABOAN TH dIdpKEIa aUTIIS SEV 
MAPATNPEITAL YEWYPAMKNH SiaAPopoToinon WC TPOS TIC 
evoupatoAoylkés emiAoyéc. AKOUN AMOTUTWVEL OWES 
TNS TMOAITIKNS TPAYUATIKOTHTAC, OTWS TH OTPOMNH 
tov BuCavtiou mpoc tn Avon PETA TIC OTAVPO@opIES. 
TEAOG, MOAPEXEL OTOLXELA VIA TOV PAVTAGIAKO KOGUO TWV 
BUCOVTIVOV. 


Evdikotepa, ue Baon tic diaSEo1wEs ElKOVOYPAMIKEG 
Kal ypantés mnyéc adAd Kat ta apxatoAoyiKa 
EUPNMATA, TEKUNPIWVETOL N dIaKplon THC BUCavtivis 
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Kolvwviag oe dvo PaoiKkes KOolvwviKES KAaATHYOpIES, 
toucg dioiwKovvtec (Svvatovc) Kar touc d1o1wKovpEvouc 
(aduvdtouc). Enikepadnso Tyg KOIVwvIKS TMupaUtdac 
ELVAL O AVTOKPATOPAG, EVW OL MEPLE AVTOUV ACIWYATOUYXOL 
THs avAnco Kal ol Katéxovtes viNnAES BEoEIG OTH 
dloiKnoN KAL TO OTPATO GUVIOTOUV THV avwtEpN 
KOLVWVIKY} KaTHyopia. Méow tov evdvuatdc tous, 
Tov diadpauaticer 1d1aitepo poAo Kol otic avAlKéc 
teAetoupytiec (ta aGAAGEUa), KataderkvvETaL N 10XUC 
TNS KOIVWVIKIIC TOUS KATNHYOpiac, TOV AUTOKPATOPAa Ka 
ev tédet Ty idtac THS AVTOKPaTopiac. H Mapovoia THs 
UEONS KOIVWVIKTS KaTHyopiac did Tou EvdUpATOS Eival 
AVALULKY. LUUQwva UE Tov evdupatoAoy1kd Kwd1ka, TO 
XAOUA HETACV AVWTEPNS KAL KATWTEPWV KOIVWVIKWV 
Katnyopiwv Pabaiver uEtTa TOV 70 alwva. 


Lancs diaypovikad Eivar kat ny didKplon tov PEotiapiov 
twv dvo @vAAwv. Exeivo Twv avdpwv mapovoid let 
ueyaAvtepyn mouKldia oe evdouuatoAoyiKéc poVvadEc, 
avtavakAWwvtac tov moAvertimedo pdAo tous, EVW TO 
BEoTIAplo TWV YUVAIKWV EU@avICEtaL va ENNpPEaCETAL 
MEPLOGOTEPO ald NOIKEC S1dayEc Kal OEoAOYNPATAa TEpt 
TOV EPWTIKOV Touc podAov. Id1attEepo EvdovpATOAOYIKO 
KWOIKa Matvetar va dia8Etovv Tov 110 tovAdy1otov 
ALWVA Ol EVVOUXOL. 


Or nAiKiaxéc ouddec eAdyiota diakpivovtar did tov 
evovuatoc: ov nAtkiwyeévor KaAdvmtovtar andwe 
MEPLOGOTEPO ATO TOUG VEOUG GE APKETEC MEPINTWOELC. 
Agavetc otov BuCavtivo evduuatoAoy1ko Kwo1ka Eivar 
TUXOV EBvoTIKEC N OpnoKeuTIKEc Ouddec Tov diabiovoav 
ota Opia tho BuCavtivns avtoKpatopiac. Mdvo ny 
diapopa tov BuCavtivov ano ta «Baphapikd», ta E€va 
EVOUUATA, ATOTUMNWVETAL OTH KEIHEVG. 
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‘Evac dAAoc topéac, Omov o pddoc Tov EvdvUATOS 
ELVOL ONMAVTIKOS ElVaL AUTOS TOV PAVTACIAKOV TWV 
BUCAVTIVWV, OMWS amoTUMWVETaL oTHV BUCavtiVy 
TEXVN. Ta evdvUaTa Tou EMIAEVOVTAL ya Ta LOTOPIKK 
TPOGWIA, TOU AYioUG, Ta TPdGwMa THS MaAaidc Kal THS 
Katvysg AiaOnkns aAAd Kal yia EVTEAWS PAVTAOTIKEC 
HOPES, OMWC O1 AYYEAOL Nf OL MPOGWMOTOINCEIC, WOTE 
Y TAVTOTHTA Ka1 O POAOS AUTWV va yivovTal avTIAnTTh 
amo tov Veath, amoKxadvmtovv Owes THS MOAITIOUIKNS 
TAaVTOTHTAS TwWv Bucavtivov. Tia mapaderyya, etvon 
EUMAVEC aNd Tic EVvdvUATOAOYyIKEs eEmIAOYES TOU 
Kadvovv 01 PuCavtivol KAAAITEXVES OTL ATIOOEXOVTAL KA 
EVOWUATWVOUV THv EAANVIKY KO PWHATKY apxaLoTHta 
OTOV MAVTACIAKO TOUS KOOHO Kal, UdALOTa, HE BETIKO 
TPOTLO. 


KAgtvovtac, oxodAidletat o pdAoc tov BuCavtivov 
evovupatoAoyikov KWdIKa otTHV avadelgn tho idiac 
TNS TAVTOTHTAG THS AVTOKPATOPIAS KAL MTVYWV THC 
ToAITIKNS THS MpayuaTKOTHTac. To PuCavtivo peotidapio 
oe OAN TH didpKEela tTHS Cw THS avToKpatopiac 
EUMAVICETAL ATOAVTA GUVEKTIKO, XWPIS YEWYPAPIKEC 
SLAPOPOTLOINGEIC, UMOYpaUUICovTag ETOL TH GUVOXN 
TYs idlag THS AVTOKPATOPiac, Mapa THV EKTAON Kal 
tov moAunmoAitiopikKO xapaKtypa avutic. Entons, n 
Elopory evdovuatoAoyiKwWV uovddwv 1 EMlpEepouc 
EVOVUATOAOYIKWV XAPAKTNPLOTIKWV amd TH AVon oTOUG 
KOAmouc tov BEotiapiov THs AVWTEPNHS KOIVWVIKIC 
KATHYOPIAC LETH TIC XtAVPOM@oOpiEs, TEKUNPIWVEL THV 
Oouwon Puavtivys AvatoAns Kat Aativikys Avons 
THV MEPIOOO AUTN KL TH OTPOMN Tou BuCavtiov TpOC 
TIC XWPES THS SUTIKTIS Evpwrne, UWE Tic omoles TAEOV 
atvetat va ovAAEitoupyel oe Evav Eviato MoOAITIOULKO 
XWPO. 


Coinage and Sigillography 


The Mint of Byzantine Antioch (c. 516-610): 
Some Remarks on Trends in Provincial Coinage’ 


Pavla Gkantzios Drapelova 


Abstract 


The mint of Antioch represents an interesting example of an important provincial mint which generally followed the issues 
introduced in Constantinople, but at specific phases, departed from the established models and provided evidence on peculiar 
elements that are unusual on coins struck anywhere else. The present article focuses on the Early Byzantine coinage of Antioch 
and its unusual features from c. 516 to 610. It is obvious that Antiochene coins can serve as a specific source of information on 
conditions in the city on the eve of its capture by the Persians in 610, which in practical terms meant the end of the Byzantine 


dominion in the region. 


Key words: Early Byzantine period, Syria, Antioch, economy, numismatics, coins 


The primary aim of this article is to demonstrate how 
information obtained from coins can help shed light 
on the complicated situation in a provincial city and, 
more specifically, to introduce Antiochene coins as a 
particular source of information for the development 
of Early Byzantine Syria. Sixth-century Antiochene 
coins very often followed the issues common in 
Constantinople, although on many occasions, various 
specific features could be found. In certain cases, these 
peculiarities indicate a problematic development 
or raise questions about inadequate control in the 
administration of the mint. Various unusual elements 
can be found on coins struck in different provincial 
mints, but the peculiarities on Antiochene coins are 
especially interesting as Antioch was one of the few 
Byzantine mints which regularly struck a rich variety of 
denominations, was active for most of the 6th century 
and generally followed the trends established in the 
capital. 


First, it should be noted that the mint of Antioch 
became active soon after the city’s foundation in the 
Hellenistic period.’ It later became the main center 





“The present article is actually a result of combination of different 
papers and represents some of the preliminary conclusions of my 
PhD dissertation which was supervised by Professor emerita Sophia 
Kalopisi-Verti and which is focusing on the Antiochene mint between 
4th and 6th centuries; however it is important to note that the article 
was written prior to the final adjustments and defense of the thesis 
so it is focused just on some basic phenomena. The article is based 
mainly on the paper «To voutouatoKoneio ths Buavtivrs AVTLOXELaAG 
(Ep. 516-610 u.X.): d1a1tepdtytes Kat MpoPAnUata» presented at the 
one day workshop of the Interdisciplinary postgraduate seminar 
«Nikoc Orkovouidyc: and tov Avactéoio A otov Maupixio. Luvéxera 
TNS Tapadoons Kol AVAVEWON KATA TOV 60 a1WVa» co-organized by 
my supervisor in Athens in 2015. Some of the ideas were mentioned 
previously in 2014 in papers at conferences VIle édition des Rencontres 
internationales des doctorants en études byzantines (Paris) and the Oxford 
University Byzantine Society’s XVI International Graduate Conference. 
Furthermore, I would like to thank the anonymous reviewer for his/ 
her useful remarks. 

‘ Newell 1918. 
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for coin production in Roman Syria.’ It appears that 
the Antiochene mint ceased striking coins sometime 
in the second half of the 5th century AD or it was at 
least inactive at certain specific moments during this 
century.’ 


The official starting point for Byzantine coinage is 
usually dated to 498, when Emperor Anastasios I (491- 
518) undertook his monetary reforms and the mints of 
Constantinople and Nikomedeia started to strike new 
reformed bronze issues. Antioch was the only mint 
attested in the region of Byzantine Syria and one of the 
first mints to adopt the reformed coinage.’ However, 
this process took place sometime during the second 
phase of Anastasios I’s reforms, most probably around 
516.° In this year, Antioch was one of the main Byzantine 
mints with a regular output of bronze denominations. 
Several interruptions in production, however, can be 
noted throughout the 6th century. The city continued 
to hold the position of an important economic and 
administrative center of Byzantine Syria, but it suffered 
from several disasters and critical situations, such as 
earthquakes, epidemics and conflicts with the Persians. 
These difficult moments had a negative effect on life in 
Antioch and in some cases also impacted its coinage, 
as some of the interruptions in mint activity have 
been directly connected to these difficult situations.° 





2 Butcher 2004; McAlee 2007. 

> John Philip Cozens Kent (1994, 276-277) does not refer to any 
Antiochene coins struck in the late phase of Theodosios II’s reign 
between 437 and 450. There is no evidence for coins struck at Antioch 
in the first two decades of Anastasios I’s reign (491-512) and the only 
issues which are sometimes attributed to the mint in this period are 
the minimi which had the same design as the Constantinopolitan 
issues (Hahn and Metlich 2000, 28). 

* Morrisson 1989, 191. 

> Metcalf 1969, 96, 101; Morrisson 1970, 16. For the reasons for dating 
the opening of the mint to 516, see Hahn and Metlich 2000, 30. 

© For example the mint remained closed for approximately two years 
after its capture by the Persians in 540 (Bellinger 1966, 95; Hahn and 
Metlich 2000, 61; Morrisson 1970, 65). 
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Figure 1. Anastasios I, follis, mint of Antioch (516-517), type Hahn 
and Metlich 2000, 56 (Harlan J. Berk, 13 July 2017, lot 296). 


Byzantine coinage ended in Antioch during the eighth 
year of Phocas’ reign (602-610), thus sometime in 
609/10.’ The city was conquered by the Persians in 
October 610, which may explain the end of minting 
here. Some scholars, however, prefer to interpret 
the end of Antiochene coinage as a consequence of a 
deliberate Byzantine monetary policy.® 


The Antiochene issues provide evidence of specific 
features from as early as the period of Anastasios I - 
despite the fact that the mint was opened in the late 
phase of the Emperor’s life and it was most probably 
active for just the last two years of his reign (516-518). 
The first interesting fact is that the early Antiochene 
folles (Figure 1) did not follow the most common types 
struck in the capital, but they adopted the design 
common on the Constantinopolitan subsidiary issues, 
which usually bore the fifth officina letter E (having as 
privy marks a star in the left field and a crescent in the 
right field).° This trend was also obvious in the period 
of Justin I (518-527) when the Constantinopolitan 
subsidiary coins impacted not only the Antiochene 
issues, but also the Nikomedeian coins.’° Moreover, 
Wolfgang Hahn has argued for a connection between 
the fifth Constantinopolitan workshop and _ the 
installation of the reformed coinage in Antioch, based 
on the possibility that the fifth Constantinopolitan 
workshop may have been responsible for organizing 
the new coinage in the Syrian mint." The data gathered 
from archaeological excavations show that the 
Constantinopolitan subsidiary issues struck in the fifth 
officina were actually common among the finds in the 
Eastern Mediterranean.” This is a rather interesting 
fact and raises questions about the organization of 
Early Byzantine mints and coin distribution in the 6th 





7 Hahn and Metlich 2009, 66. 

® For example, Philip Grierson in Grierson 1968, 40. 

° Hahn and Metlich 2000, 30. 

10 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 35. 

1 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 30. 

2 For example the case of Rhodes (Kasdagli 2016, 40). A relatively 
high number of Constantinopolitan folles struck in the fifth officina 
were also found at the site of Antioch (Waage 1952, 148). 
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century in general. It also raises 
a question about the role of the 
Constantinopolitan fifth workshop in 
the provinces. 


We also know of random cases where 
Antiochene coins struck under Justin 
I had wrongly executed obverse 
legends. This happened despite the 
fact that the legends followed the 
version common in all the other 
active mints (DN IVSTINVS PPAVC). 
Some Antiochene coins were either 
missing letters in the legends or 
some of the letters were not executed 
very well. It is important to note that 
blundered and wrongly spelled legends in this period 
are not found very often on regular issues held in 
published collections, although some examples exist. 


Another phenomenon that indicates specific problems 
in the mint is the existence of coins with a mirror image 
on the reverse (Figure 2). Such half-folles are scarce 
and the known issues can be dated to the period of 
Anastasios I, as well as to the period of his successor 
Justin 1.4 Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich have 
argued that this phenomenon might be a result of 
careless die-engraving.”® 


It seems that the interpretation of the random wrongly 
executed obverse legends and the mirror reverses in 
the period of Anastasios I and Justin I could be related 
to the fact that for certain reasons the control during 
the process of producing the dies was not sufficiently 
effective in Antioch. Other features of these coins do 
not differ from regular issues and they should not be 
interpreted as a result of imitative coinage. 


During the late phase of Justin I’s reign and in the 
first few years under Justinian (527-565), two other 
iconographic specificities appeared in the Antiochene 
coinage. One type of the Antiochene pentanummia bore 
on its reverse the representation of Tyche seated on a 
rock above the river Orontes (Figure 3).'° The motif of 





3 See the evidence in Drapelova 2016, 176-177. Various Antiochene 
issues struck in the names of Anastasios I and Justin I with wrongly 
executed legends have appeared in various museum collections and 
also in the auction houses, e.g. Barber Instiute (inventory number 
B0271); private Protonotarios collection (Drapelova 2016, 176-177); 
auction house Classical Numismatic Group, electronic auction 279, 
lot 644  (https://www.cngcoins.com/Coin.aspx?CoinID=211625, 
last accessed: 5-12-2018) or auction 88, lot 1465 (https://www. 
cngcoins.com/Coin.aspx?CoinID=193060, last accessed: 5-12-2018). 
Furthermore, wrongly executed legends can be seen on issues from 
other mints, although the examples are not many. 

4 A half-follis of Anastasios I in the American Numismatic Society, no. 
2016.3.6 (Hahn and Metlich 2000, 58); half-follis of Justin I in 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Morrisson 1970, 49) and an issue in Petros 
Protonotarios collection (Drapelova 2016, 177). 

45 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 36. 

‘6 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 104 (Justin I, type 67) and Hahn and 
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Figure 2. Justin I, half-follis, mint of Antioch (518-527), type Hahn 
and Metlich 2000, 61 (© Petros Protonotarios collection). 





Figure 3. Justin I - Justinian I, pentanummium, mint of 
Antioch (527), type Hahn and Metlich 2000, 13 (Classical 
Numismatic Group, electronic auction 368, lot: 522). 


Tyche had a long tradition in the repertoire of 
Antiochene coins as it appeared for the first time in the 
Hellenistic period, and it continued to be rather common 
on coins struck also under Roman rule.’ Scholars 
have stressed that the particular iconographic type of 
Tyche enthroned above the river Orontes was inspired 
by Eutychides’ statue and it appeared on Antiochene 
coins for the first time in the 1st century BC.’® It is 
worth mentioning that most of the personifications 
ceased to be depicted on coins by the 4th century AD.” 
Wolfgang Hahn has suggested the possibility that the 
coins might be related to the commemmoration of the 
city’s anniversary,” but no written source mentions 
any special celebrations in the city. Moreover, it should 
be emphasized that sixth-century pentanummia bore 





Metlich 2000, 145 (Justinian I, type Hahn and Metlich 2000, 140); 
Bellinger 1965, 55-56 (no. 57), 135 (no. 205). 

7 Newell 1919, 86; Stansbury-O’Donnell 1994, 51; McAlee 2007, 7. 

8 Stansbury-O’Donnell 1994, 55; Butcher 2004, 299. 

‘9 The only common personifications on the sixth century coins were 
the representations of Victory (or Victories) which continued to be 
depicted on the reverses of gold fractions in all the mints that stroke 
gold coins. Sometimes personifications could appear on specific types 
of bronze issues. For example the Victories were depicted on issues 
of Justin I struck in Nikomedeia, see Hahn and Metlich 2000, 100 
(Justin I, type 38b). Furthermore, figures of Victories were sometimes 
depicted on coins struck in Carthage, see Hahn and Metlich 2000, 161 
(Justinian, type 200) and Hahn and Metlich 2009, 108 (Justin II, type 
77). 

20 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 37. 
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iconography on their reverses 
which corresponded to the 
types of civic coins struck 
for the last time in Antioch 
in 313 AD (Figure 4).2 This 
means that for some reason, 
sixth-century coins followed 
an iconographic model that 
had previously not been in use 
for more than two centuries. 
Written sources in fact do not 
contain much _ information 
about the popularity or 
significance of the Tyche cult 





Figure 4, Maximinus Daia, bronze issue, mint of Antioch 
(310-313), type 170d in McAlee 2007 (Classical Numismatic 
Group, electronic auction 324, lot: 468). 


in the 6th century, and the precise reasons which led 
to the reintroduction of the figure on Antiochene coins 
in this specific period (from the 520s to the early 530s) 
remain obscure. 


Another case of different iconography is dated to 
the period of the short joint reign of Justin I and 
Justinian I, when the senior Emperor fell seriously ill 
and appointed his nephew as co-emperor (4 April - 1 
August 527). During their joint reign, gold solidi were 
struck with the representation of both Emperors 
enthroned; however, the new political situation did not 
impact the design of bronze coins, which continued to 
represent the profile imperial bust on their obverse. 
The only exceptions were the Antiochene bronze coins 
of various denominations which depicted two frontal 
busts on their obverses (Figure 5).” It is difficult to offer 
a hypothesis for the origin of this iconography without 
any doubts. However, opinions have been expressed on 
the possible influence of iconography used on exagia 
solidi in the 5th century (Figure 6).” Fifth-century exagia 





1 These issues had previously been dated to the period of Julian 
(361-363), but it was subsequently proven that these civic coins 
with the representation of Tyche had been struck in Antioch under 
Maximinus Daia (Augustus in the East between 310 and 313), see Van 
Heesch 1993, 65-75. 

22 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 41. 

3 Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich have noted the similarities 
between the obverse type of these Antiochene coins and exagia solidi 
struck in the 5th century. The two scholars have also pointed to the 
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Figure 5. Justin I - Justinian I, follis, mint of Antioch (527), 
type Hahn and Metlich 2000, 10 (Classical Numismatic 
Group, electronic auction 370, lot: 548). 





Figure 6. Theodosios II - Valentinian III, exagium solidi, 
mint of Constantinople (425-450), type RIC X 8-9 (Classical 
Numismatic Group, printed auction 97, lot: 379). 


solidi were used as coin weights 
for gold solidi and they often 
bore the representation of 
two or three frontal imperial 
busts on their obverse.” The 
representation of two frontal 
busts was not very common 
in the 6th century, but it 
could appear from time to 
time on specific issues, e.g. 
it re-appeared on the very 
rare gold Constantinopolitan 
issues struck during the short 
joint reign of Justin II and 
Tiberios I (578). Furthermore, 
two frontal busts have also 
appeared on Carthaginian bronze coins struck under 
Justin II in 572/3.76 


Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich have argued that 
the different iconography might be related to the fact 
that the mint of Antioch anticipated the striking for 
the new lustrum and introduced the new series of coins 
before other mints did, so there were no established 





possible existence of lead seals of both Emperors, which may have 
borne the representation of the two frontal busts (Hahn and Metlich 
2000, 41). However, their existence is purely hypothetical. 

4 Kent 1994, 8; Bendall 1996, 9. 

5 Hahn and Metlich 2009, 35, 113. See also, Bellinger 1965, 263, 
where these issues are attributed to Antioch. 

6 Hahn and Metlich 2009, 107 (Justin II, types 73 and 76), 108 (Justin 
II, types 80a and b). 
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Constantinopolitan models for the new bronze series.”’ 
Nevertheless, the precise reasons which led to the 
employment of the distinctive iconography remain 
obscure and it is difficult to accept a hypothesis without 
also harboring some doubts. 


In addition, the obverse legend of these Antiochene 
coins struck in the names of both co-emperors 
also bore certain peculiarities when compared to 
the Constantinopolitan issues. The legend on the 
Antiochene coins struck in the names of the two 
Emperors begins to the right of the cross situated 
between the heads of the Emperors, thus meaning that 
the legend began above the heads of the Emperors 
in the upper part of the obverse. The obverse legend 
included a double abbreviation for the ‘dominus noster’ 
(DNDN) - this practice was common in Kyzikos, but 
nowhere else.”® 


Another example of the influence of an older type of 
iconography is the representation of the enthroned 
Emperor (Figure 7) on certain folles and half-folles struck 
sometime during the early phase of Justinian I’s reign, 
prior to 538.” The enthroned imperial figure represents 
a rather unique departure from the usual portraiture 
in profile which was employed on all other bronze 





Figure 7. Justinian I, follis, mint of Antioch (529-536/7?), type Hahn and 
Metlich 2000, 130 (© Petros Protonotarios collection). 


coins struck in the name of Justinian I prior to 538. It 
raises a question as to why the completely different 
iconographic type appeared in this period in Antioch. 
Henri Pottier has interpreted these coins as issues 





7 Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich mention the possibility that 
the Syrian mint was probably preparing the coin dies in advance for 
the five year lustrum period and should be compared to the situation 
in Egypt (Hahn and Metlich 2000, 41). 

8 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 41. 

9 The dating of these coins may vary in the catalogues and the 
possible periods of their striking range from 529 till 536 (Bellinger 
1965, 136; Bellinger 1966, 93; Morrisson 1970, 65; Hahn and Metlich 
2000, 60). The figure of an enthroned emperor was not really the most 
common imperial representations even on the Late Roman coins 
struck in the 4th and 5th centuries, although examples can be found 
on issues struck in various mints, e.g. on the solidi struck in Antioch 
in the name of Julian the Apostate, see Kent 1981, 530 (type no. 204). 
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struck on the occasion of the city’s reconstruction after 
the devastating earthquake in 528.*° 


In fact, this devastating earthquake was one in a series 
of serious natural catastrophes which hit sixth-century 
Antioch and had a huge impact not only on life in the 
city, but also significantly affected the local coins. 
The name of the city was consequently changed to 
Theoupolis*! - and various new versions of mintmarks 
appeared on the Justinianic coins used at different 
phases of his reign (e.g. THEYP, OYTIOAS, OY, CHEYPo, 
YHUIL, I, P).2? Also, the fact that some of the versions 
seem to be a combination of Latin and Greek letters is 
interesting as well.*? Such a rich variety of mintmarks is 
again an unusual phenomenon in the 6th century. 


The era of Justinian also witnessed other catastrophes, 
which impacted Antiochene coinage. As a result of 
these catastrophes, the mint was evidently closed 
twice in the first half of the 540s: once due to the sack 
of the Persians (540) which led to the closure of the 
mint in 540/1-541/2, while the second break is dated 
between 543/4 and 545/6 and is believed to have been 
the result of the plague which struck a serious blow 
to the whole region.“ Furthermore, the fact that the 
mint was inactive for a few years meant it had reduced 
capability of quickly adopting the innovations that had 
been introduced in Constantinople: it has been proven 
that the weight of the folles struck in Antioch - after its 
mint reopened in 546 - continued to follow the heavier 
weight standard, although this had been abandoned in 
the metropolitan mints (Constantinople, Nikomedeia 
and Kyzikos) during the years when the Antiochene 
mint was closed.® It seems that it was difficult for 
Antioch to quickly adapt to new trends after having 
recovered from the Persian conquest and the plague. 


Also rather interesting are the hybrid coins which 
combine new types of mintmarks (@YIIOAS, +THEBP+) 
that were common under Justinian with the obverse 
of his predecessors Anastasios I and Justin I, when the 
name of the city was still Antioch.** The opinion that 





°° Pottier 1983, 173. 

“1 Downey 1961, 529; Bellinger 1966, 93; Grierson 1982, 66. Several 
written sources directly mention the change in the city’s name and 
the catastrophic events, see John Malalas, Chronographia, XVIII: 27. 
See also, Honigmann 1954. 

* Bellinger 1965, 134; Morrisson 1970, 65; Grierson 1982, 93-94; 
Hahn and Metlich 2000, 60. The new versions of mintmarks have 
also inspired a debate on the possible interpretation of some of the 
abbreviations, e.g. if ‘P/Tl’ stands for Polis/MoAtc. 

°° Bellinger 1966, 93-94; Morrisson 1991, 255; Salamon 1993, 19. 

*4 On the Persian threat and sack of the city by Chosroes I, see Barker 
1966, 119; Evans 1996, 156-157, 226-227; Greatrex 2005, 488-489, and 
on its possible relation to the closure of the mint, see Bellinger 1966, 
95; Hahn and Metlich 2000, 61; Morrisson 1970, 65. On the connection 
between the closure of the mint and plague, see Bellinger 1966, 95; 
Pottier 1983, 175; Durliat 1989, 110-111; Morrisson 1970, 65; Hahn and 
Metlich 2000, 61-62. 

35 Metcalf 1960, 210. 

°6 Such a hybrid coin with the legend of Anastasios I was described 
for the first time in 1965 by Alfred R. Bellinger who believed it to 
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these possibly functioned as Antiochene ‘emergency 
coinage’ in the years after the attack against the city and 
its capture by the Persians in 540 has been expressed, 
when the regular output of the mint was interrupted.*’ 
The limited number of coins and the fact that most of 
the documented issues do not come from excavations 
prevent the creation of a solid hypothesis; even so, the 
possible existence of the emergency coinage appears to 
be plausible. 


Antioch is the only sixth-century Byzantine mint whose 
production was affected in such a way by negative 
external factors. In addition, the natural catastrophes, 
the sack of the city by the Persians and the consequent 
captivity and displacement of a large number of local 
inhabitants as well as the aforementioned outbreak 
of the plague had an impact on the demographic 
structure of the city. Some numismatists believe that 
the population decline during the second quarter of 
the 6th century could definitely have influenced the 
phenomenon of the blundered legends which appeared 
towards the end of Justinian’s reign as there may have 
been a lack of literate workers in the mint.** Wrongly 
executed legends appear as isolated instances on 
the coins of Justinian prior to 560. Nevertheless, the 
completely blundered legends became a widespread 
phenomenon on Antiochene coins sometime after 561.” 
This phenomenon lasted for several decades and was 
not fixed prior to 590.” 


On the other hand, Antiochene coins struck under 
Justinian I after 546 provided rather rich varieties of the 
privy marks (the specific symbols suchas stars, crescents 
and dots employed in the designs on the reverse). Such 
richness had no parallels in other mints. The mint of 
Antioch actually continued to place privy marks on the 
reverse in accordance with the lustrum periods (e.g. 
different symbols appeared on coins struck in 546-551, 
551-556 and 556-561, etc.).1 This is an interesting fact 
as other mints did not employ many privy marks after 





be a contemporary imitation (Bellinger 1965, 140, no. 213). The 
first scholar to pay attention to this topic was Stephen J. Mansfield 
(Mansfield 2011, 6-10; 2013, 8-9). 

7 Mansfield 2011, 7-8; Mansfield 2013, 9. Gabriela Bijovsky and Nancy 
Benovitz have suggested that the new name of Antioch, Theoupolis, 
may have been used prior to 528 and that it may already have been 
an unofficial name of the city under Anastasios I (Bijovsky-Benovitz 
2015, 62-66). The written sources do not, however, provide any 
evidence for the use of the name Theoupolis for Antioch prior to the 
era of Justinian. 

8 Bellinger 1965, 147; Bellinger 1966, 95-96; Grierson 1982, 67. George 
E. Bates offered a rather original hypothesis in as early as 1970 
according to which the wrong execution of the imperial name could 
actually be a form of sabotage by pagans who were displeased with 
the Emperor (Bates 1970, 74). 

*° Bellinger 1965, 147-148; Bates 1970, 73; Hahn 1973, 64; Hahn and 
Metlich 2000, 62. Philip Grierson dated the change to 561/2 (Grierson 
1982, 67). 

40 The well-executed legends are dated after the eighth year of 
Maurice reign, that is after 589/9, see Bellinger 1965, 341; Hahn and 
Metlich 2009, 59. 

41 Hahn and Metlich 2000, 61. 
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Figure 8. Justin II, follis, mint of Antioch (565/6), type 
Hahn and Metlich 2009, 55b (Classical Numismatic 
Group, electronic auction 337, lot: 552). 


the introduction of dated 
coins in 538 and it was not 
really necessary to recognize 
the lustra as each coin bore 
the regnal year in which the 
coin was struck; but it seems 
that in case of Antioch, it was 
desirable for certain reasons to 
employ symbols to recognize 
the lustrum phases. 


The period after the death of 
Justinian I (565) also brought 
various peculiar features to the 
Antiochene coinage. Of interest 
is the preference for different obverse iconography, 
which was unusual in other mints. For example, the 
obverses of the Antiochene bronze coins of Justin II 
(565-578) from the first few years of his reign (565-567) 
depicted the Emperor as holding a globe surmounted by 
Victory (Figure 8) which was a motif common on gold 
solidi struck in other mints, although the design did 
not appear anywhere else on bronze denominations, 
except for rather rare issues of half-folles struck in 
Thessaloniki.” The representation of the Emperor 
holding a globus surmounted by Victory is considered 
to be very close to the imperial representations on 
solidi struck by Arkadios (Augustus in the East between 
395 and 408). This was another case of an adoption of 
older iconography. 


Another interesting fact was that the representation 
of the imperial couple (Justin II and Sophia) was 
introduced in Antioch in 569/70, a couple of years after 
it had appeared in the metropolitan mints.’ Moreover, 





“2 Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich are referring to very rare 
half-folles struck in Thessaloniki in the first years of Justin II’s reign 
with the representation of Victoriola on the globe held by the Emperor, 
see Hahn and Metlich 2009, 104-105 (Justin II, types 68a and c). The 
other catalogues do not mention such types at all and these issues 
appear on the coin markets very rarely. 

8 Morrisson 1970, 124. 

“4 Some provincial mints adopted the motif even later, e.g. Carthage 
(Morrisson 1970, 125). 





Figure 9. Justin II (together with Sophia), follis, mint of Antioch (569/70), 
type Hahn and Metlich 2009, 56b (© Petros Protonotarios collection). 
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the representation of the imperial couple which 
was common on most of the bronze coins of Justin II 
bore different iconographic elements in Antioch: the 
imperial couple holds the globus cruciger between them, 
the globus is surmounted by a long cross and both the 
figures - Justin II and Sophia - hold a scepter in their 
free hands (Figure 9). On the issues struck elsewhere, 
Justin II holds just the globus cruciger and Sophia holds a 
scepter, but there was no large, long big cross depicted 
between them (Figure 10). 


Different iconography appeared also on coins struck 
under Tiberios I (578-582) and Maurice (582-602), 





when specific portrait types were linked to specific 
denominations: for example, all folles struck in the 
metropolitan mints bore consular busts, half-folles 
represented frontal busts holding a globe and a shield, 
decanummia had frontal busts with a cuirass depicted 
on the obverse, etc. The Antiochene mint did not 
follow this scheme without any derivations, so some 
denominations bore the same portrait types as in the 
capital, while other denominations had a completely 
different obverse type and are instantly recognizable 
from the issues struck in the metropolitan mints 
(compare Figures 11 and 12). 


Moreover, certain specific features could appear on 
the Antiochene issues whose appearance cannot 
be explained: the absence of coins of Justin II from 
the third and fourth years of his reign; the fact that 
the numerals IIIII and 4 for the number five could 
simultaneously be used under Justin II while in other 
mints only the second version was preferred; the 
prevalence of officina I in the late phase of Justinian’s 
reign and under Justin II; the use of the unusual officina 
letters S and Z in the late phase of Justinian’s reign 
and under Maurice; the absence of references to the 
regnal years under Tiberios I when the date continued 





*5 Compare the repertoire of the Constantinopolitan and Antiochene 
mints: Bellinger 1965, 270-276 and 282-285 (for Tiberios I), 301-319 
and 338-351 (for Maurice). 
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Figure 10. Justin II (together with Sophia), follis, 

mint of Constantinople (565/6), type Hahn and 

Metlich 2009, 43a (Classical Numismatic Group, 
electronic auction 326, lot: 607). 





Figure 11. Maurice, follis, mint of Antioch (590/1), type 
Hahn and Metlich 2009, 96C (Classical Numismatic 
Group, electronic auction 401, lot: 574). 





Figure 12. Maurice, follis, mint of Constantinople (588/9), 
type Hahn and Metlich 2009, 67D (Classical Numismatic 
Group, electronic auction 331, lot: 380). 


to appear on coins from other mints; the absence of 
references to officinae under Phocas when the officina 
letters were common elsewhere; the regular use of 
monograms on the pentanummia of Tiberios I, Maurice 
and Phocas when monograms were unusual and the 
representation of the imperial couple on the coins 
of Phocas until the late phase of his reign when the 
iconography had already been abandoned elsewhere.” 
Also of particular interest is the development of the 
legends during the second half of the 6th and the early 
7th century as the legends had ceased to be blundered 
by 590,”’ but the versions on the coins of Maurice and 





‘6 For the issues with these peculiarities, see the corresponding 
passages on the Antiochene issues in the main catalogues of Morrisson 
1970, Bellinger 1965, Grierson 1968, and Hahn and Metlich 2009. 

“” Morrisson 1970, 178. 
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Phocas were slightly different from those common in 
the metropolitan mints and an obvious influence of 
Greek language is apparent.” 


These specific elements may be related to the 
problematic mint’s administration and perhaps also to 
the specific local preferences. In general, it seems that 
the mint of Antioch adopted the novelties introduced in 
the capital with a delay - a fact which may sometimes 
have had an impact on the different appearances of 
the Antiochene coins in particular years (e.g. Maurice 
abandoned some of the characteristic features of the 
Tiberian coins at the beginning of his reign, but the 
Antioch mint continued to employ the older patterns 
until c. 589).* 


The coins from the second half of the 6th century prove 
that the mint of Antioch struck coins on a regular 
basis, but for certain reasons it was unable to follow 
the changes that were introduced in Constantinople, 
Nikomedeia and Kyzikos immediately. These specific 
elements indicate that the mint had an ineffective 
organization and it was incapable of quickly adopting 
the changes that had been introduced in the mint of the 
capital. Nonetheless, the Antiochene mint continued to 
strike coins regularly and its output was significant also 
in the second half of the 6th century. 


Finds from excavations demonstrate that despite the 
obvious dominance of the Constantinopolitan issues at 
the sites, in some parts of the Eastern provinces, the 
numbers of Antiochene issues increased during the 
second half of the 6th century (e.g. Gerasa, Caesarea 
Maritima and the Rafah hoard).*° Various scholars have 
also pointed to the fact that after 550, Constantinople 
reduced its output in favour of other mints located 





“8 The name of the Emperor Maurice appears on the Antiochene 
coins as ‘mAUIT instead of ‘mAVRI’. Moreover, an enigmatic letter N 
started to appear in the legend (8N mAUIT CN PAU). Such elements on 
the obverse legends had no parallels on coins struck elsewhere. In the 
context of the present state of research there are no other hypotheses 
that offer a satisfactory interpretation for the use of the letter N; 
however Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich have attempted to 
interpret the N as an abbreviation of the Greek word ‘NE’/ vat (‘really’, 
thus ‘really perpetuus’) as the legends on the Antiochene coins of the 
succeeding Emperor, Phocas, did indeed contain the full ‘NE’ (Hahn 
and Metlich 2009, 54). 

* For example the globular and Latinized numerals as m, XX or X 
introduced by Tiberios I were abandoned on the coins of Maurice at 
the beginning of his reign as he reintroduced the letters M, K and I on 
his coins. The bronze coins struck in Antioch continued to bear the 
types of numerals employed under Tiberios I and only in the eighth 
year of Maurice’s reign (589/90) were Greek numerals reintroduced. 
The fact that coins with Latinized numerals continued to be struck 
until the ninth year of his reign (590/1) is of particular interest, so for 
these two years (589/90 and 590/1) the same bronze denominations 
with the different numerals m and M were struck simultaneously in 
Antioch. After 591 only the Greek numerals (M, K, I) continued to be 
employed on the Antiochene bronzes. For the evidence, see Bellinger 
1965, 340; Hahn and Metlich 2009, 159-162. In the case of decanummia, 
issues bearing the Latin numeral X and dated to the eleventh regnal 
year (592/3) have also been reported, see Hahn and Metlich 2009, 161 
(type 101C). 

°° ~Spaer 1978, 66-70; Pottier 1983, 42-45; Evans 2006, 180-197. 
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in Asia Minor and especially the mint of Antioch.*! 
The material excavated indicates that sixth-century 
Antiochene coins played a dominant role mainly on the 
site of Antioch itself and in its close vicinity.” 


Studying Antiochene coin production in the 6th 
century paints a rather dichotomous picture. On the 
one hand, there was evidently a rich and relatively 
regular production with many and unusual varieties, 
indicating the importance of the Antiochene mint for 
the Byzantine monetary system. On the other hand, 
however, there are various elements that confirm that 
the mint was incapable of executing the dies properly 
and in the same way as the metropolitan mints did. 
Moreover, it is apparent that the mint of Antioch had 
to confront specific conditions resulting from problems 
in the production and use of coin dies. Nonetheless, 
the style of the Antiochene coins was usually of high 
quality. There is also evidence that a cautious policy 
was pursued concerning the use of dies under Justin | 
and Justinian I as various die links show that the same 
obverse dies were used for various denominations (for 
example, the same dies were used for folles and half- 
folles in some cases).** In addition, it seems that older 
dies used in one five year lustrum could be reused 
in the following lustrum, when the new dies were 
usually introduced elsewhere.® It is difficult to find an 
explanation for this particular practice and it raises 
the question as to whether it was because of the mint’s 
need to economize. 


There were evident problems in communications 
with the capital and the mint’s activity must have 
been affected by the catastrophes which hit the whole 
region and influenced, for example, its demographic 
development. It is worth mentioning that it was 
normal for a provincial mint to strike coins which 
looked dissimilar to the issues struck in the capital, 
and in some cases even the denominations could be 
completely different due to the needs of the local 
markets (e.g. Alexandria and Cherson). However, 
the case of Antioch is interesting as it was evidently 
a mint which intended to follow the patterns set by 
Constantinople, but which many times failed for 
various reasons. 





1 Morrisson 1989, 195-198; Gandila 2009, 171; Bijovsky 2012, 352. 

° Pottier 1983, 42; Morrisson 1989, 195; Gandila 2009, 171-172. The 
Constantinopolitan coins dominated even at some sites very close to 
Antioch, see Vorderstrasse 2005, 498-500. 

3 For example, Philip Grierson highlighted the style and texture of 
Phocas’ Antiochene issues in contrast to the Emperor’s coins struck 
elsewhere, see Grierson 1982, 68. 

4 Bellinger 1966, 96; Morrisson 1970, 49, 93-94; Hahn and Metlich 
2000, 41, 62. 

5 Wolfgang Hahn and Michael Metlich have mentioned this 
practice several times in relation to the reigns of Justin I and Justinian 
I. An example is the case of the folles from the late phase of Justin I’s 
reign, where reverse dies were evidently used even after the death of 
the Emperor for the first Antiochene issues struck in the early phase 
of Justinian I’s reign (Hahn and Metlich 2000, 41, 60-62). 
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One further rather important factor that may have 
influenced the use of legends and mintmarks was the 
fact that the local population was predominantly non- 
Latin speaking and knowledge of Greek was far more 
common - a fact that is attested also in the written 
sources.”° 


The representation of Tyche on some pentanummia 
confirms an awareness of the local tradition and identity 
and it is interesting that the figure appeared on coins 
approximately one hundred and fifty years after it had 
been used on the Antiochene issues for the last time.*’ In 
typological terms, the representation of Tyche on these 
sixth-century coins corresponds to the last examples of 
the civic coins. In general, the Roman civic issues are 
believed by numismatists to have expressed a kind of 
local identity and independence during the period of 
the Roman dominion.® It is therefore interesting that 
their iconography was revived in the years when the 
region was facing the consequences of the catastrophic 
earthquakes and systematic attacks by the Persians and 
Arabic tribes. The fact that the Antiochene inhabitants 
were aware of their past is also confirmed by the 
primary sources of Late antiquity.°° 


In fact, Antiochene coinage illustrates the long-term 
issues relating to the economic situation in Early 
Byzantine Syria very well. Various scholars have pointed 
out that the region of Byzantine Syria witnessed a period 
of prosperity in Late antiquity and the Early Byzantine 
period and its problematic development was caused 
by the negative phenomena, such as the wars with the 
Persians and natural catastrophes caused by geological 
preconditions and by the intensive soil exploitation in 
Late antiquity.® It has been suggested that there was 
a kind of stagnation in northern Byzantine Syria after 
the first half of the 6th century, which some scholars 
associate primarily with the Persian invasion of 540." 


Antiochene coinage reflects the prosperity to an extent, 
the sense of local identity and the city’s important 
status while at the same time it underlines the huge 





°6 John Malalas (Chronographia, XVIII: 67) has noted that official 
announcements had to be given in Greek. 

*’ The last example of a representation of a figure which could be 
interpreted as Tyche appeared on gold multiples struck in the name 
of Valens sometime between 375 and 378 (Pearce 1951, 282, nos. 37- 
38). Typologically, however the 6th century representations of Tyche 
are close to the civic coins struck in c. 313, see Van Heesch 1993. 

°8 On the relationship between provincial coins and the concept of 
identity, see Butcher 2005, 145; Howgego 2005, 1-2, 16-17. 

°° | have not been able to find evidence for the 6th century, but an 
interesting episode is mentioned by various authors from the first 
half of the 5th century when the empress Eudokia visited Antioch inc. 
438 and laid great emphasis during her visit of the Athenian origin of 
both herself and of the Antiochenes (Euagrios Scholasticos, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, I:20). See also, Downey 1961, 451. 

° Tate 1989, 112; Tate 1992, 335, 344; Foss 1995, 216-217; Whittow 
1996, 67-68; Foss 2000, 23-26; Foss 1997, 268; Whittow 2001; Decker 
2007, 234-235; Foss 2008, 3; Mitchell 2015, 358; De Giorgi 2016, 81-89. 
6! Tate 1992, 329-350; Foss 1997, 200; Izdebski 2013, 226-227; 
Liebeschuetz 2015, 264-267; Mitchell 2015, 362, 484-490. 
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problems relating to the organization and control 
of the mint, and its connection to the capital. In this 
way, Antiochene coins complement the picture of the 
state of Antioch in the 6th and early 7th century. We 
can therefore understand Antiochene coinage as a 
specific source of information on the city on the eve 
of its conquest by the Persians in 610 which - despite 
Herakleios’ brief reconquest of Syria in the 620s and 
630s - in practical terms meant the end of the Byzantine 
dominion in the region of Syria. 
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Summary 


To voplopatoKoreto THs AvtLoxetac (Ep. 516-610): 
MAPATHPHOELCS YLA THV EXAPXLAKN VOMLOLATOKOTLA 


XtTo mapdov apOpo mnapovoidlovtar mtvyés HS 
VOMLOUATIKNS Tapaywyns Kal dpaotnplotTHtacs Tov 
VOULOUaTOKOTEIoOU THS AVTLOXELaS KATA THV TEptodo 
uEtacv 516 Kat 610 u.X. H AVTLOXELa Hav Eva ONUAVTIKO 
ETAPXLAKO VOUIOUATOKOTEIO MOV KATATHOOETAL OTA 
Bacika KEVTPa TaApaAyWYNS VOULoUaTwWV Non and thv 
apxa1otnta. H mapovoa wedetn Eotidlel otNV EMoXN 
uEeTa TO 516 ULX., Mov amoteAet MIBaAvoTATA TO ETOC 
KATA TO OMoIo Nn Avtioyela EEKivnoe EK VEOV, LETH 
amo Eva didotHUa TavoNs, va KOBEt vopiouata. “Htav 
OTNV TPAYHATIKOTNTA TO TPITO VO"LOWATOKOTELO, TO 
OMOIO ELONYAYE TIC VOULOATIKEC UETAPPVOUICEIC TOU 
Avaotaciou Tov BEWPOVVTAL OPOONUO Ka ATAPXYN TNS 
BuCavtivrs voulopatikne. 


TO VOULOUATOKOTIELO TNS AVTLOXELMG OE YEVIKES YPAULEC 
akoAovOnoe Ta mpoTUMAa tTHS KwvotavtivounoAns, 
aAAG apKETtesc opés yla d1a@~opovcg Adyouc 
ElXE TpoKpivel TH xpnon GAAWV oTOLYElWV OTH 
VOULOHATOKOTIa Tov. To mapov apBpo diver EuMaon 
OTN PEAETH AVTWV TWV ELOIKWV GOTOLXELWV KAI TO 
TOTOOETEL GTO LOTOPIKO KL TOAITIOUIKO ToOUG TAdiolo. 
Ol OVYKEKPIUEVES OLAPOPOTIOINOEIS A@OPOLV Ta TEdIA 
TYG ElkOVOYPAMias, TWV EMLYPA~WV Kal Tov Bapouc. 
AUT Ta OTOLXEIA KUUAivovTaL and To Eeminedo TWV 
ulkpwv AemtopEepetwv mov dev aAAdCovv onpavtiKa 


T yevikn OWN Tov voulopatoc, UEXpL TH xpNon 
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EVTEAWC OLAPOPETIKWV YXAPAKTNPLOTIKWV TOU 
TpoGdtdoVV OTA VOUiouaTa Ula TEAELWC SLAPOPETIKH 
MPOoEyylon amo avtd tho KwvotavtivovmoAns. H 
SLATIOTWON VIA TAPAOELYUA OT1 OL AATIVIKES ETLYPAMEC 
GE OPLOMEVA voutouaTa TNS AvtioxElac anodidovtat 
ue AdOn ovUMwveEt UE Tic TANPOMopPIES TWV ypaTITwWv 
TNYWvV OT1 Ta AQTIVIKa SEV NIav Nn KUpiapxNn yAWoou 
OTHV TEployn. EnmimpdoBeta apKEeTa otolxeia pac 
detyvouv OTL UmNpXE TPOBANUATIKN EMIKOIVWVIAa LE 
THV MpWtEvovoda, aMovota ovotnwatiKov eAEyxou 
Oto MAQIolo THS Mapaywyrs, EVW OL VEE TAOEIC 
vioBetovvtav UE xpoviKn KaBvOoTEpNoN. Oploveva 
ELKOVOYPAIKG otolxyeia SEV ElXAaV KALA OXEON HE THV 
ELKOVOYPAGIA TWV voutloUdTwWV GAAWV BUCavtivwv 
VOUIOHATOKOTEIWV KOL OL Piles THC ElKOVOYPA~IAC 
ogeiAovv va avacntnBovv otic TomiKeés Tapaddoetc 1 
GE TOAQLOTEPA TPOTUTA. 


H pedétyn avaderkvver Ott amo tH ula mAEvpa UTNPYXE 
Ula OVOLOMOpEPia Kal MpoomdVEla yla THV amodoxN 
TWV OTOLXEIWV KAL TWV TOCEWV TOV EMIKpATOVGAV 
OTHV KWVoTAaVTIVOUTOAN, EVW TAVTOXPOVa SLAKPIVETAL 
ula EVTOVN EGWOTPEGEIA, Tov Baciletal otHV TOTIKY 
Tapadsoon Kal TH GUVELONtTOMOINon Kal mpoBoAn tov 
TapeABOvtoc tho MOANS. Ta voutouata tho AVTLOXELAC 
emipeBarwvovv tH onuacia Kal tov mAovTo THC 
TEPLOXNC GE avTIO1AOTOAN UE Ta ToAAATIAG TpoPANUata 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


Tov avtipetwme (emidpoues twv Hepowv, @uoiKéc 
KATAOTPOMES Kal TMpoBAnuatIKnH oYéon WE THv 
KwvotavtivotmoAn). H wedétn vmoypauuter oti ta 
VOHiouUaTa PTMOPpOVV va xpPNolmoronBov’v wo ula 


ONUAVTIKN THY TANpo@mopiwyv Tov GE CUYKEKPIMEVEG 
NEPINTWOEIG + pTMopovV va eEpmAouticoovv YH va 
ETIPEBALWOOUV TIC YVWOEIS UAC ya Evav yEWYPAPIKO 
XWPO. 
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Some Unpublished Byzantine Lead Seals from the 
Private Collection of Zafeiris Syrras (London)* 


Christos Stavrakos and Zafeiris Syrras 


Abstract 


The collection of Zafeiris Syrras (London) is one of the biggest and most important unpublished private collections of Byzantine 
lead seals worldwide. It contains some Byzantine imperial seals but in their majority are pieces from the 10th-12th century 
from all sections of the Byzantine administration. Many seals are very important for the Byzantine prosopography and the 
Byzantine art. In this paper we present four unpublished seals that attest totally unknown sigillographical types and three 


already published and known with further commentary. 


Key words: Byzantine sigillography, Byzantine administration, Byzantine history and art, Byzantine prosopography, Byzantine 


Church 


The last twenty years in parallel with the increasing 
interest of researchers in Byzantine sigillography the 
interest of private collectors for Byzantine lead seals has 
also increased. Hence new collections have appeared, 
which the owners made them available for publication. 
These collections of Byzantine lead seals are either 
autonomous or they are parts of larger collections that 
comprise other items, usually coins. 


At this point, it is worth making a reference to the 
Greek collectors in Greece and abroad. Without 
doubt the biggest milestone in the recognition and 
promotion of contemporary Byzantine sigillography 
is the collection of an Istanbul Greek George Zacos.' 
The exemplary publication of this collection proved 
the significance of Byzantine lead seals as a historical 
source and as remarkable works of art. So for the first 
time high scientific standards in lead seals publication 
were set. These standards have been widely used and 
subsequently evolved in later publications of major 
private or museum collections. 


For a long time after George Zacos we have not seen 
Greek collectors of Byzantine lead seals. A landmark 
publication on private collections is the Greek edition 
of the collection Orphanidis/Nikolaidis which is part of 
the collection of the Numismatic Museum of Athens.’ 
Nevertheless, the situation has changed since the end 
of last century and especially in the first decade of 
2000 when more Greek collections were published: 
the Ilias Kantas lead seals collection* (which is a part 





“The publication of the collection of Zafeiris Syrras was the research 
project I undertook during the summer fellowship in Dumbarton Oaks 
(Washington, D.C.) in 2014. I gathered many important bibliographic 
information in the research library and I would like to extend my 
warmest thanks to everyone at Dumbarton Oaks. 

1 Zacos and Veglery 1972; Zacos 1984. 

? Koltsida-Makri 1996. 

> Nikolaou 2004. 


of his large coin collection),’ the Dimitrios Doukas 
collection,® the collection of Konstantinos Kalantzis 
from Agrinio (Western Greece), the collection of 
Savvas Kophopoulos from the island of Lesbos’ and 
the collection of Adonis Kyrou, which was donated to 
the Museum of Spetses.° 


The collection, however, of the Greek Zafeiris Syrras 
(London) is internationally one of the most important 
private collections of lead seals not only in terms of 
the number of seals but also in terms of quality and 
historical importance of its articles. Zafeiris Syrras 
began collecting Byzantine seals in March 2003; since 
then he unceasingly continues acquiring Byzantine 
lead seals and at this moment in time the collection 
numbers close to 1000 pieces. The collection is expected 
to grow, as the interest of the collector in Byzantine 
lead seals remains unequivocally high. The collection 
is considered amongst the three largest private 
collections of Byzantine seals worldwide. 


Some of the seals from the Zafeiris Syrras collection are 
presented in this study in order to highlight the quality, 
the archaeological and historical importance of the 
specimens in the collection: 


1. Niketas Tornikes (12th century, possibly mid- 
century) 

22mm 

19mm 

5.90 gr 

No other parallels 

Unpublished 





4 Galani-Krikou et al. 2000. 

5 Koltsida-Makri 2008. 

6 Stavrakos 2010a. 

7 Stavrakos 2005; Stavrakos 2010b. 
® Stavrakos 2011. 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


The seal is in very fine condition with the channel holes 
for the string clearly visible. Also border of dots appears 





clearly on both sides. 
Obv. 
+ + 
TPA®AC  Ipagac 
COPAII ogpayi- 
TW) Zw 
Rev. 
NIKHTA = Nixnta 
TOVTOP tov Top- 
NIKH vikn 


The metrical inscription is a dodekasyllabus verse with 
caesura after the fifth syllable and paroxytonia at the 
end: 


+Tpa@ac o~ppayiGw Niknta tov Topvikn 


Although the name Tornikes/Tornikios can be a first 
name as well as a family name,’ here certainly is a family 
name” of Armenian or Georgian origin.’ The Tornikes 
family was connected with the royal house of Taron.” 


Another lead seal, a bit more recent, with metrical 
inscription as well (dodekasyllabus verse with caesura 
after the fifth syllable and paroxytonia at the end) is 
attributed to Niketas Tornikios. The inscription covers 
both sides of the seal and presents many similarities 
with that of our lead seals: «[papac o~ppayifw Nixnta 
Topviktou».” It is worth noting the family name of 
the owner of our seal reads confidently Tornikes not 
Tornikios because at the last line of the reverse after 
the H there is no abbreviation sign of which would 
consider that the family name is a Tornikios. 


Another seal from the Numismatic Museum of Athens 
with a metric legend as well (dodecasyllabus with 
paroxytonia at the end and caesura after the fifth 
syllable) names a Niketas Tornikes without other titles 





° Sammlung KGohler-Osbahr, vol. V/4 (2001), 47 (W. Seibt). 

10 See Darrouzés 1970. 

11 Stavrakos 2000, 386, n. 915. 

2 Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 12 (1994), 17. 

‘5 The seal is known from the auction Gorny and Mosch 160 (8-9. 10. 
2007), Lot. 2839. A-K. Wassiliou-Seibt (2011, 466), rightly corrected 
the misdating of the seal in the auction (9th-10th century) to the last 
third of 11th-beginning of 12th century. 
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and offices (late 11th-early 12th c.), On the obverse 
depicts the iconographic type of Virgin Hagiosoritissa.“ 
The inscription is as follows: 


Tov Topvikny pe Nixntav Kopn oxérotc.”® 


When the seal from Athens was published, there were no 
other references to Niketas Tornikes and was considered 
as a unique reference for this person. However, more 
recently, sphragistic evidence changed this picture 
providing new sigillographic types. A.-K. Wassilou- 
Seibt rightly did not match the owner of the seal from 
Athens to the same metrical seal from Gorny and Mosch 
(160, 8-9.10.2007, 2839). The metrical inscriptions show 
significant differences, the presence and absence 
respectively of iconographic representation on the 
two seals and the spelling of the family name (Tornikes 
the former and Tornikios the latter) do not point to 
an association of persons, although they are dated the 
same period. Greater similarity presents the seal of 
Zafeiris Syrras collection with the one from the Gorny 
and Mosch auction but for chronological reasons and 
because of the difference of the type of family name 
we cannot associate these types with the same person. 
Consequently here we have three representatives of the 
Tornikes family which date from the late 11th to about 
the middle 12th century. 


From other seals we know several other family 
members.*® From the Palaiologan period other family 
members” are testified as well as the Monastery tov 
Topvikn (or Topvikiov) near Nicaea in Asia Minor.'*® Also 
from the Palaiologan era the family name Tornikopoulos 
is also attested which is obviously linked to the family.” 


2. Basileios bishop of Hexamilion (mid 11th- 
beginning of 12th century) 

24mm 

18mm 


17.3 gr 
No other parallels 








4 Seibt 1987, 48-49. 

45 Stavrakos 2000, 263. 

6 Stavrakos 2000, 261, 262; Stavrakos 2010b, 2.11.22; Cheynet et al. 
2012, 7.115, 7.116, 5.140, 2.167, and p. 1031. 

7 Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 12 (1994), 29114-29140. 

8 Janin 1975, 120; see also Stavrakos 2000, 386, n. 917. 

° Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 12 (1994), 29141 (Ioannikios 
Tornikopoulos, who in 1273 was in Constantinople and destroyed his 
relations with patriarch Joseph because of the Arsenitai schism). 
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Unpublished 


The seal is in very fine condition. The reverse is partially 
damaged on the first, second and third lines but this 
does not create a problem to read the inscription. Also 
border of dots appears clearly on both sides. 


Obv. 

Bust of St John the Baptist in very fine condition with 
halo, long hair and rich, almost square beard which 
does not extend down to his chest. In his left hand he is 
holding a cross with its arms ending in dots. He holds 
his left hand in front of his chest blessing. 


Inscription on either side of the bust: 


©-10)//O-TIP-, ‘0 (dy1oc) Iw(avvnc) // 6 Mp(dd5pouos) 


Rev. 
ACIA, [BlaotA(etov) 
KOI — [émnu(o)}Kdr(ov) 
TSEIAM tod “Eéap(1)- 
AIS Atov 


This seal is the only reference to Basileios, Bishop of 
Hexamilion. 


Hexamilion (EgauiAiov or Zaundwv, today Bulayir) 
is a city in the middle of the Dardanelles along the 
Thracian coast, which was incorrectly linked to ancient 
Lysimach(e)ia (Avotuayeia or Avovpayia).2° The town is 
testified for the first time on a seal dating during the 
reign of Emperor Constantine V (751-775) and names 
BaoiAika KoupEepKia THs OpaKns Kai Tob EéautAiov.”! This 
indicates that in the 8th century Eéauidiov was a 
trading station which yielded a significant number of 
tax revenues from transit goods. There is another seal, 
dated from the 9th century of Theophylaktos, d:ounytns 
EgapiAiov (obv.: cruciform invocative monogram),” 
whose jurisdiction was probably confined to the city of 
Hexamilion. 


Besides Bishop Basileios, we know from other seals two 
more Bishops of Hexamilion from 11th century: Ioannes 
(obv.: Patriarchal cross)” and Stylianos (obv.: bust of St 
John Prodromos).” 


In our case we cannot associate the Bishop Basileios 
with the city of Hexamilion in the Peloponnese. The 





70 Ktlzer 2008, 409. 

1 Zacos and Veglery 1972, 270; Nesbitt and Oikonomides 1991, 54.2. 
See also, Brandes 2002, 393, 559, 770. 

22 Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2532; Nesbitt and Oikonomides 1991, 
54.1. See also, Brandes 2002, 215. 

3 Laurent 1963-1972, part 3, 1071; Nesbitt and Oikonomides 1991, 54.3. 
4 Laurent 1963-1972, part 1, 326; Nesbitt and Oikonomides 1991, 54.4. 
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most important reason is that there could not exist a 
bishopric so close to Corinth, a strong metropole. 


The Hexamilites family is also associated with Hexami- 
lion which is attested on many Byzantine seals and other 
written sources from the 10th to the 12th century.” 


3. Michael Tzikandylos (or Tzykandyles) (mid 12th 
century-2nd half of 12th century) 

28 mm 

20.5 mm 


11.37 gr 

No other parallels 
Unpublished 

Obv. 





Virgin (possibly Nikopoios) seated on a throne.” 
Because the obverse of the seal is worn out we cannot 
say with certainty whether the throne has a back or 
not. Also we cannot distinguish the inscription left and 
right of the Virgin. It is possibly M(1jtn)p // O(e0)0. 


Rev. 
MIXAHA MtiyanA 
TZIKANAV TQKavov- 
AONCONAOV Aov oov d00- 
AONCKE \ov oKE- 
IIOIC TLOUC 


The metrical inscription is a dodekasyllabus verse with 
caesura after the seventh syllable and paroxytonia at 
the end: 


Miyana TdiKavovdov oov dovAov oKérolc. 


This seal is the only reference to Michael Tzikandylos. 
Nevertheless, many members of family are known from 
the Palaiologan era.”’ 


4. Maria, nun and zoste (3rd decade of 11th- 
beginning of 12th century) 

27mm 

22.53 mm 

10.29 gr 





5 Wassiliou 2002. 
26 Seibt 1987, 43-45. 
7 Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 11 (1991), 27932, 28123-28133. 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


No other parallels 
Unpublished 





Obv. 
Virgin Blachernitissa standing with open arms with the 
medallion of Christ.” 


Inscription: 
|| IM(Atn)p] // O(Eo)6 
Rev. 
OKER, @(eotd)Ke B(orGet) 
THCHAY TH of] Sov(An) 
MAPIAM. Mapia ulo]- 
NAXHKAI Vaxf] Kal 
CWorthy 


ZOJCTH 


We do not know a Maria yovayn Kal (wotn” from other 
literary sources. However, from the private collection 
of D. Theodoridis we are aware of another seal which 
names a Maria povayn Kal (worn (obv.: Maria orans), but 
this probably is not related to ours. The title of (worn 
was granted during the 11th century by emperors 
either to foreign princesses or aristocrats directly or 
indirectly related to the imperial family.*° 


5. Nikephoros Melissenos, magistros, vestarches and 
katepano (1065-1075) 

24mm 

20-22 mm 

12.34 gr 


// Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2697; Studies in Byzantine 
Sigillography 3 (1993), 200 (Auktion Schulten, 
Sale 19-21.4.1989, 889); former collection Zarnitz 
(Auktion Schulten, 19-21.4.1989, 889, now Staatliche 
Muinzsammlung Miinchen); Auction Triton I, 2.- 
3,12.1997 (New York) (Classical Numismatic Group), 
1815; Institut francais d’études byzantines (IFEB) 
(without number); Lightfoot et al. 1999, 339, fig. 4 (seal 
found in excavations in Amorion). 


Ed Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2697; Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 
1.2.11; Lightfoot et al. 1999, 339, fig. 4 (also in Studies in 
Byzantine Sigillography 8 [2003], 184). 





8 Seibt 1987, 54. 
° Cheynet 2008, 170. 
30 Cheynet 2008, 170-171. 
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Obv. 


Bust of Virgin Hodegetria* with Christ Child in her left 
hand. The inscriptions for the Virgin and Christ are 


worn out. 
Rev. 
NIKH®OP. Nixnodp(w) 
MATICTP. uaytotp(w) 
RECTAPXS.. Peotdpyx(n) (Kat) [Ka]- 
.ETIAN, TO [tlenav(w) tH 
MEA,CN MeA(10)0(n)v(@) 


The first line of the reverse has not survived but it 
can be reconstructed with certainty on the basis of 
the identical pieces that have been saved. We have to 
mention, as a small correction, that W. Seibt in the 
publication of the piece of Zarnitz collection did not 
recognize and read the cross, which is at the beginning 
of the first line of the reverse.” 


Nikephoros descended from an illustrious family, 
whose members first appear on documents during the 
8th, 9th and early 10th century and they are honoured 
with high military and ecclesiastical offices.* 


Our seal originates from the early stages of Nikephoros’ 
career. The various stages of his career Nikephoros 
Melissenos are accurately known mainly from 
sphragistic and literary sources.™ It should, however, be 
noted here that Nikephoros belonged to the Melissenos 
family only from his mother’s side. Probably she was 
Maria Melissene, matpixia (worn (6th-7th decade of 11th 
century),*> which we know from a seal from Austria. His 
father belonged to the Bourtzes family.** The view that 
the father of Nikephoros Melissenos was Leosthenes 
Melissenos,” proved to be a later invention of Georgios 
Scholarios*® and therefore not acceptable to the latest 
research.” W. Seibt gives us a description of Nikephoros 
career,” who is the most important member of this 





31 Seibt 1987, 47. 

32 Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 1.2.11. 

3 Cheynet, 1990, 88; Winkelmann et al. 1998-2002, 4952, 3606, 5028, 
7954, 8211, 11991, 25046 (Melisiano). 

34 Skoulatos 1980, 240-245; Varzos, 1984, vol. 1, 80-84. 
3 Seibt 1978, 128. 

Seibt 1978, 261. 

Skoulatos 1980, 240. 

Lampros 1904, 191-192, 195. 

Varzos 1984, vol. 1, 80-81, and n. 5. 

Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 1.2.11 
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family." Before 1067 he married Eudokia, daughter of 
Ioannes Komnenos and sister of the future emperor 
Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), which brought him to 
the narrow circle of relatives of the Emperor. Nikephoros 
was also a pcylotpos, BEotapXns, KATEMKVW Kal KPITNS 
Kvmpov (1067-1078), pudyiotpos Kai dove Tpiditéns 
(Sofia), mpdedpoc4 and mpwtompdedpoc Kal UOVOOTPATNYOG 
(2) tov AvatoAiK@v (1077-1078).*° Before 1080 he achieved 
victories against usurpers and an exile in the island of 
Kos after the enthronement of Emperor Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates (1078-1081).*° His ambitions are declared 
on silver coins (1081) with the title deondtnc,”” two seals 
from the Zacos collection, which bear on the obverse the 
enthroned Christ, while the reverse has the inscription: 
«NiKnPopos aAvTOKPATWP ‘PwWUaiwv O MéEAloonvoc».® 
After the ascension to the throne of Alexios, Nikephoros 
was granted the high titles of kaioup” and deondtns.*° He 
passed away around 1104. 


6. Theodora Komnene, pansebaste (1130-1180) 
22mm 

19.5 mm 

8.43 er 


eS 
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Nie aut 
ae 








4 Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 56. 

4 Auktion Mtinz Zentrum, Sale 77, 13-15.4.1994, 1179; Studies in 
Byzantine Sigillography 6 (1999), 151. 

8 Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2697bis; Auktion Miinz Zentrum 
Rheinland 161 (11-12.1.2012), 813; Auktion Miinz Zentrum Rheinland 
166 (15.5.2013), 862; Auktion Miinz Zentrum Rheinland 161 (11- 
12.1.2012), 813; Spink Auktion 132 (25.5.1999), 214. 

“4 Collection of Dumbarton Oaks, 58.106.3229; Zacos collection 
(unpublished specimen). See also, Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 56, 
this sigillographical type bears on the obverse a bust of Virgin 
Dexiokratousa; legend of the reverse: -+- // O(eotd)Ke po- // nO(Et) 
Nixngo- //pw mpo€- // Sow t(@) Me- // Atow@ // -.- 

5 Laurent 1952, 196; Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 57. Cheynet 2019, 3.5. 
Mpourdara 1984, 69-74. 

Morrisson 1970, 633. 

Zacos and Veglery 1972, 99; Bulgurlu 2005, 3 (see also, Studies in 
Byzantine Sigillography 10 [2010], 112); also, Zacos and Veglery 1972, 
100; Nesbitt and Morrisson 2009, 86.1. 

* Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2698; Auction Classical Numismatic 
Group Inc. Mail Bid Sale 67 (22.9.2004), 1894 (the owner was 
misidentified and later corrected in Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 
10 (2010), 156-157); Collection Hecht (New York). 

°° We are aware of several sigillographical types attesting him with 
as deomdtn¢ dated late 1080-early 1081 or April 1081-November 1104: 
Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2699d and Nesbitt and Morrisson 2009, 87.1- 
4; Zacos and Veglery 1972, 2699a,b,c; Stepanenko 2004, 80, 1 (see also, 
Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 10 (2010) 144, proposed date: before 
1 of April 1081); Stepanenko 2005, 175, Ill. 1; Stepanenko 2008, 183, 
pl. XIX:5 (all these with a bust of Virgin Nikopoios on the obverse). 
An unpublished specimen from Institut Francais d’Etudes byzantins, 
Paris (no. 364) bears a bust of Virgin Episkepsis. There are also 
numismatic types (silver coins) of Nikephoros Melissenos deondtn¢ 
(Stepanenko 2005, 176, Ill. 2). 
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// Seal found in excavations in F.Y.R.O.M. 
Ed Stoimenov 1999. See also, Studies in Byzantine 
Sigillography 8 (2003), 212. 


Obv. 
[+] 
,OVAHN [BlovAnv 
ITIAPITG) TLXPLOTW 
KAINOHMA kal vonua 
KAIAOrON  xaiAoyov 
Rev. 
+ + 
THCHAN TNS Tav- 
CERATOV oebaotou 
KOMNNHCOE - Kouvnvijs Oe- 
OAGPAC odwpac 


A parallel specimen was found in the narthex of the 
episcopal cathedral church of Morovizdon (Church II) 
but the editor read the legend as: «AovAnv mapiota® 
Kal vonow Kai Adyov // tic mavoehdotov Kouvnynvod 
Oe0dwWpac». In the bibliographic reference of the article 
the Kouvnvot is called into question instead of the 
correct Kouvnvis.* 


The legend, which extends on both sides of the seal, 
is metric. It should be noted that the first verse of the 
metric inscription as far as expression and the words 
are concerned it uses is hapax legomenon in Byzantine 
metrical legends on seals. The word BovAn means ‘will, 
desire’ and it does not relate tothe BovAAa (bulla). We only 
know some similar expressions from other metric lead 
seals like: «BovAAdc BeBard (Kat) A6youcs Kwvotavtivou 
// ®iAo{o}kdAwvocg Lét(n) tob donkprtic» (second 
quarter of the 11th century inscription on both sides 
of the seal), «BovAdc Peba1d Nixnta Kai tov Adyouc 
// tp® dixaoctod tij¢ Meoonotautac» (second quarter 
of the 11th century inscription on both sides of the 
seal),°> «BovAA@v Kdpoc A€ovtoc tov Koitwvitou» (last 
quarter of the 12th century, on the obverse: bust of the 
Virgin Episkepsis®).° 


The metric inscription of the seal comprises 
dodekasyllabus verses with caesura after the fifth 
syllable for both and paroxytonia at the end: 


+ BovAny maplot® Kal vonpa Kal Adyov 
+ THC MavoeBaotou Kouvnvrs Geodwpac. 


The identification of Theodora Komnene of our seal 
with one of the well known homonymous princesses of 
the 12th century cannot be made with certainty due to 
the large number of them. We cannot also exclude the 
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Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 8 (2003), 212. 
Wassiliou-Seibt 2011, 207. 

Wassiliou-Seibt 2011, 208. 

Seibt 1987, 54-56; Hunger 1995. 
Wassiliou-Seibt 2011, 210. 
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possibility that she is a previously unknown member 
of the Komnenos family. From the sources we know 
the following as contemporary to Theodora Komnene 
oEBaotn: 

- Daughter of Adrianos Komnenos.* The name 
of her mother is not mentioned in the sources. 
She married Andronikos Kontostefanos and 
she had four children.” After the death of 
her husband (1156), she confined herself 
in her house and we not know anything 
about her activities. W. Seibt explains 
adequately the difficulties in identifying 
seals of the Komnenos family members.” He 
considers this Theodora Komnene as one of 
the possible owners of another metric seal 
with Announciation on the obverse and the 
inscription: «ZKémoig THavayve Kouvnvyv 
Oeodwpav» on the reverse.” 

Daughter of Ioannes Rogerios Dalassenos and 
princess Maria Komnene. She was born around 
1136 but we do not know when she died." 
Daughter of Isaac Komnenos and Eirene 
Diplosynadene. Born in 1145 and died after 
1185.” 


The last two may be associated with other sphragistic 
types with the metric inscription «+ Z@payic evKAEovc 
Kouvnvrjs Oeodwpac». The first one does not bear any 
iconographic depiction® and the second one bears on 
the obverse bust of the Virgin Episkepsis.™ 


7. Konstantinos Theodorokanos (2nd half of 11th- 
early 12th century. Probably between 1060-1080) 
21mm 

17mm 

10.92 gr 


// Former collection Zacos (two pieces, photos in 
Vienna); Fogg Art Museum, 1377, 1505; Collection of 
Dumbarton Oaks, 47.2.1312-1314, 55.1.3354; Auktion 
Miinzzentrum 97 (6-8.1.1999), 787; Auktion Peus 
(Nachfolge) 376 (29-30.10.2003), 1381. 


Ed Auktion Peus (Nachfolge) 376 (29-30.10.2003), 1381. 





°6 Varzos, vol. 1, 159-169: Adrianos was a son of Isaac Komnenos and 
Eirene of Alania. He was born around 1088. 

*’ For the lead seals of her son Alexios Kontostepahnos, see 
Wassiliou-Seibt 2010, 28-31. 

58 Varzos, vol. 1, 291-299. 

°° Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 111-112. See also, Seibt 2005, 141-144. 

° Seibt and Zarnitz 1997, 3.1.7, with mention of other parallel 
specimens. 

6! Varzos, vol. 2, 141-142. 

6 Varzos, vol. 2, 327-346. 

6 Stavrakos 2000, 122; Jordanov 2006, 321; Jordanov 2009, 1931; 
Institut Francais d'Etudes Byzantins, Paris, no. 763. 

Collection of Dumbarton Oaks, no. 58.106.5247; Fogg Art Museum, 
no. 342 (see also, Stavrakos 2000, 209); Zacos Collection (unpublished); 
former collection Schlumberger. 
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Obv. 
+O KE + O(eotdk)eE 
ROH@E] Border 
TWCWAS = TM 0G) SOU- 
Rev. 
WN [K]wv(otavtivw) 
. WOEO [t]@ O¢o- 
.POKA [Sw ]poKd- 
‘NG): 7 Vw . 


We are aware of other sphragistic types which 
name a Konstantinos Theodorokanos and _ they 
are similar to our specimen.® A Konstantinos 
Theodorokanos, matpixios is known from a seal of the 
Numismatic Museum of Athens (second third of the 
11th century, obv.: bust of unidentified saint) and 
another sphragistic type attested by two identical 
specimens (1050-1060) (inscription on both sides).°’ 
Many members of the Armenian origin family of 
Theodorokanos are already known from seals and 
literature sources.® 


The Zafeiris Syrras collection is a very important source 
of unpublished seals which after its publication will give 
us lead seals heretofore unknown or it will fill our gaps 
on persons and events of the historical phenomenon of 
Byzantium. The seals we have chosen to present bear 
evidence to the variety and quality of the specimens of 
the collection. 
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Summary 


Mepikad adypootevta WOAVBS0BOUVAAG aro 
TH OVAAOYH tov Zag_eipn Luppa (AovStvo) 


H ovdAdoyn buavtivav ogpayidwv tov Zageipn 
SvUppa (Aovdivo) eivar non pia and tic peyaAvtepec 
adnuootevtes idiwtikéc ovAAoyés BuCavtivwv 
uoAvBdoBovAAwv otov Kdopuo. H ovAAoyn apiOuet avty 
TY OTLYUN TEptitov 1.000 yoAvupdofovAAa. O ovAAEKtNS 
MpovtiGer va avedvEl TOV aplOUd TWV KOUUATLWV TOU 
EXEL OTHV LOLOKTNOIA TOU HE OUVEXEIC VEES ayOpEC. Ta 
TEPLOGOTEPA KOUMATIO Eval HEXPL TWPA AyYVWOTa OTNV 
ENEVVaA KAL KaTIOLA aToTeAOUV TapaAANAa aAAwV Non 
ONMOOLEVHEVWV. 


Amo ty ovAdoyry emdétaue téooEpa EXPL TWPA 
ayvwota poAupddpovAAa otnv Epevva: 1) tHv EuETEN 
oppayida evdc Nikyta Topvikn (mOavdotata péoa 
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120v a1.), 2) ty o~payida Evdc BaolAgiov, EmloKdTtou 
EéautAtov (u€oa 1lov-apyés 120v an.), 3) thy EupEtpn 
oppayida evdoc MiyanA TlikdvdvAov (fH TCiKavdvAn) 
(uéoa Ewes B’ ulod 120v at.) Kor 4) tH o~payida mac 
Maptac, povayns n omoia Eixe Kal Tov TitAO TNS Swot 
(y dexaetia llov-apyéc 120u at). EniAgéaue emtons 
TPES YVWOTOUC OTNV EPEVVA OPPAYLOTIKOUG TUTOUC TOU 
EKTIPOGWIMOVVTAL ATO o~payidec THS ovAAOYT|s Zageinn 
XZUPPA KAL TOUG OXOAICOME TEPAITEPW: 5) TH oMpayida 
tov Nikn@opov MeAtooonvov, payiotpou, peotapxn Kal 
Katenavw (1065-1075), 6) thv EuuETPN o~payida THC 
Ocodwpacs Kouvnvrs, mavoebaotrjs (1130-1180) Kat 7) 
to HOAVBdSOBovAAO Evdc Kwvotavtivou OEodwpoKavou 
(8 u106 1lov-mpwipos 120¢ a1.). 


Daniel in the Lions’ Den: An Unknown Palaiologan 
Numismatic Representation® 


Pagona Papadopoulou 


Abstract 


The present study focuses on a copper trachy type of Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328), that was thought to represent the 
Virgin orans on the obverse and a winged emperor holding a large patriarchal cross on the reverse. Unpublished specimens that 
came to light recently show that the obverse depicts Daniel in the Lions’ Den. This particular iconographic choice is connected 
with the popularity of Daniel’s tomb in Constantinople as a pilgrimage site, as well as with his frequent representation on 


enkolpia during the Palaiologan period. 


Key words: Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328), Daniel in the Lions’ Den, coins 


The present study focuses on a copper trachy of 
Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282-1328). The type is well 
known and has been recorded in all recent catalogues 
of Palaiologan coinage with the following description:! 


Obv.: Full-length Virgin standing orans. 


O/P/A in left field, A/4/T or A/4/T or A/I/N in 
right field. 


According to Philip Grierson, the inscription would 
presumably correspond to a so far unexplained epithet 
of the Virgin, while Cécile Morrisson reads the epithet 
as ‘Hagiosoritissa’.’ 


Rev.: Full-length figure of an emperor standing 
facing with wing to left, holding trifurcate scepter 
in right hand and large patriarchal cross in left 


hand. 
A/N/A in left field, 1/A/A in right field. 
It seems, however, that all mentions and descriptions 


of this type relied on only two specimens, one at the 
Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham (Figure 1), 





“Tam deeply grateful to Professor Zeynep Mercangé6z, Director of the 
excavations at Anaia/Kadikalesi (Aydin Province, Turkey) for 
entrusting me with the publication of the numismatic finds from 
this site, among which the two unpublished coins that prompted this 
study. My research trips to Turkey have been generously funded by 
the Unité Mixte de Recherche (UMR) 8167 - Orient et Méditerranée, 
Monde byzantin, Paris. 1am grateful to Dimitrios Giovis, who prepared 
the drawing in Figure 5, and Julian Baker, who kindly provided the 
photographs of the specimen kept at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(Figure 2). The reader should bear in mind that coin photographs and 
drawings in the present study are not depicted in scale 1:1. 

1 Bendall and Donald 1979, 48-49, no. 20, fig. 1; Sear 1987, 450, no. 
2345; Bendall 1988, 31, no. 112; Lianta 2009, 227, no. 655. The type is 
not illustrated in Grierson 1999, but is mentioned as no. 17 in Table 
18A (p. 151 of Part One) and as Class XVII, between nos. 578 and 579 
(Part Two). 

2 Grierson 1999, Part Two, Class XVII; Morrisson 2003, 183. 
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Figure 1. Drawing of Andronikos II’s trachy according 
to the original identification of the obverse figure as 
the Virgin orans (Bendall and Donald 1979, 49). 


and another one, formerly in the collection of Simon 
Bendall and currently at the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford (Figure 2).° 


, ee hy 
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Figure 2. Specimen kept at the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford (ex Bendall collection) 

(© Heberden Coin Room, Ashmolean Museum 

of Art and Archaeology, University of Oxford). 


In 2011, two new specimens of this type were revealed 
in the Anaia/Kadikalesi excavations.’ Although the type 





3 Barber Institute of Fine Arts, inv. no. 6202: Bendall and Donald 
1979, 48-49, no. 20 (drawing); Morrisson 2003, fig. 38 (photograph). 
Ashmolean Museum (ex Bendall collection): Bendall 1988, 31, no. 112; 
Lianta 2009, 227, no. 655. 

* The site is located on the southern shore of Kusadasi and has 
been identified as the Byzantine port of Anaia. It has been 
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on the obverse of both coins is only partially visible, 
their inscriptions allow us to solve the mystery of the 
undeciphered epithet of the Virgin and to reconsider 
the iconography of the obverse: 


Inventory no. 2011-95.17 (Figure 3) 
1.45 g; 23 mm; 6 





Figure 3. Specimen found in the excavations at 
Anaia/Kadikalesi, Turkey (inv. no 2011-95.17) 
(© P. Papadopoulou). 


Obv.: Badly struck. Lower part of an orans figure, 
wearing a cloak. At the bottom to the left of the 
figure’s feet, an animal with elevated tail. 


O/TI/.../H in left field, A/A/NI/H/A in right field. 


Rev.: Full-length figure of an emperor standing 
facing with wing to left, holding trifurcate scepter 
in right hand and large patriarchal cross in left 


hand. 


X/B/A in right field. 


Inventory no. 2011-95.18 (Figure 4) 
2.03 g; 24 mm; 6 





Figure 4. Specimen found in the excavations 
at Anaia/Kadikalesi, Turkey (inv. no 2011-95.18) 
(© P. Papadopoulou). 





systematically excavated since 2001 by the Department of Art 
History, Ege Universitesi, Izmir under the direction of Professor 
Zeynep Mercang6z. The site has yielded important architectural 
remains, ceramic, diverse artefacts, coins and seals (Mercang6z 2010; 
Mercang6z 2012; Mercang6z 2013). The study and publication of the 
numismatic material from the site is still in progress. The two coins 
discussed in the present article, form part of a Palaiologan hoard 
unearthed in 2011. 

> Both coins are badly struck, due to the overlap of the two obverse 
dies used in the production of this type of coins. On the method, see 
Bendall and Sellwood 1978. 
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Obv.: Badly struck, partially worn out by use. Part of 
an orans figure wearing a cloak. In right lower field 
an elevated tail of an animal. 


A/A/NI/AH in left field. 


Rev.: Badly struck, partially worn out by use. Part of 
an emperor’s figure is visible, along with the wing 
and the large patriarchal cross. 


A/N/A/MI/A/T in left field, X/B/A in right field. 


By combining the information acquired from all four 
existing specimens - especially the specimen kept at 
the Ashmolean Museum, which preserves the upper 
part of the obverse, and the Anaia specimens, which 
offer information on the lower part of the obverse - we 
can reconstruct the type as following (Figure 5): 





Figure 5. Reconstruction of the Andronikos II’s trachy 
with the representation of Daniel in the Lions’ Den 
(drawing by Dimitrios Giovis). 


Obv.: Full-length standing figure of prophet Daniel 
beardless nimbate, orans, dressed in Persian attire 
and wearing headdress. Two heraldic lions with 
elevated tails flank his feet. 


O IIPO®HTHC AANIHA 


Rev.: Full-length figure of the emperor Andronikos 
II Palaiologos standing facing with wing to left, 
holding trifurcate scepter in right hand and large 
patriarchal cross in left hand. 


ANA(PONIKOC) TI(A)A(AIOAO)I(OC) X/B/A 
X/B/A 


or 





© Daniel is usually described as wearing a Phrygian cap, as for 
example in a thirteenth-century cameo at the British Museum 
(Williamson 1983-1984, 39). In the case of the trachy, however, 
it seems more appropriate to describe Daniel’s headdress as a 
diminutive square cap (kidaris), similar to the one worn by the 
prophet in the eleventh-century mosaic in Hosios Loukas, Phokis 
(Chatzidaki 1994, 91, fig. 71), in the late thirteenth-century frescoes 
of the Protaton on Mount Athos (Kanonidis 2015, vol. 1, fig. 260), 
and in the late thirteenth- to early fourteenth-century Belgratkap1 
enkolpion (Pitarakis 2010, 294; Pitarakis 2015, 328), to name only a few 
examples. This particular type of headdress occurs in Byzantine art in 
the representations of Prophets, High Priests and the Magi, but also 
in the case of the Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace. 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


The reverse inscription should probably be developed 
as ANAPONIKOC ITAAAIOAOTOC EN XPICTG) BACIAEYC 
(‘Andronikos Palaiologos, emperor in Christ’). 


All catalogues attribute this type to the mint of 
Constantinople,’ despite the fact that the winged 
emperor and the large patriarchal cross held by him, 
normally characterize the mint of Thessalonike.* These 
characteristics, along with the misidentification of 
the obverse figure with the Virgin Hagiosoritissa, led 
Cécile Morrisson to attribute the type to the mint 
of Thessalonike, and to suggest a connection with a 
numismatic representation of the Virgin Hagiosoritissa 
on the coinage of Theodore Komnenos Doukas (1225- 
1230), as well as with the miraculous icon of the 
Acheiropoietos in the same city.’ The new identification 
of the obverse figure as the prophet Daniel, who, as 
will be shown below, was particularly venerated in 
Palaiologan Constantinople, and the provenance of 
the two specimens from Kadikalesi, confirm the initial 
attribution of this type to the mint of Constantinople.’ 


The importance of the trachy in question lies in the fact 
that it represents only the second known Byzantine 
numismatic type with a representation deriving from 
the Old Testament. The other example, an extremely 
rare silver basilikon, represented by only two surviving 
specimens at the Archaeological Museum of Istanbul, 
also dates from the reign of Andronikos II Palaiologos."! 
On the obverse is depicted Christ seated on a backless 
throne with the circular inscription BOHO€I KYPIE€ 
(‘Help Lord’), in which the usual word order has been 
inverted; on the reverse two standing bearded figures 
with imperial garments and insignia hold a large 
patriarchal cross. According to the circular inscription 
on the reverse, the figure to the left is Andronikos 
Palaiologos, while the figure to the right is the 
prophet Ahijah (O IIPO®ITIC AXI) (Figure 6). Despite 
the identifying inscription, Ahijah’s representation is 
problematic. He is not represented according to the 
biblical description (I Kings, 14:4) - old and blind - but 
as an imperial figure with a short beard, while his right 
hand holding the cross rests underneath Andronikos’ 
hand, placing him in an inferior position. 


The motives underlying the choice of this particular 
Old Testament figure remain obscure. Ahijah is known 
mainly for prophesizing the separation of the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel between Jeroboam and Solomon (I 





7 See above, n. 2. 

§ Grierson 1999, Part One, 70; Morrisson 2003, 183-184. 

° Morrisson 2003, 183 and 184, n. 56. 

10 These two specimens are the only examples of this type with a 
known provenance. The study of the numismatic material from 
the site of Anaia is ongoing, but no Thessalonian issues have been 
identified among the coin finds that have already been examined. 

4 Bendall and Donald 1979, 102-103, no. 1. The type was first 
published by Todor Gerasimov (1950, 23-25, 41); later a second 
specimen was located by Alexander Veglery (Bertelé and Morrisson 
1978, 25-26, n. 2). 
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Figure 6. Drawing of Andronikos II’s basilikon 
with the prophet Ahijah 
(Bendall and Donald 1979, 103). 


Kings, 11:29-39): Jeroboam would become king, since 
the Lord was not pleased with Solomon’s acts, but 
the latter would also continue to rule, as a favor to 
his father, God’s chosen, David, and to Jerusalem, the 
chosen city. Philip Grierson suggested connecting this 
coin type with the separation of the Byzantine empire 
between Andronikos II and his grandson Andronikos III 
(1328-1341), who, as a result of the Treaty of Rhegion 
(June 1321), created a separate zone of authority in 
Thrace and eastern Macedonia.” 


This interpretation, however, does not solve the 
problem of the two imperial figures. It has thus been 
proposed to identify the two imperial figures as 
Andronikos II and his son Michael IX (1294-1320) or his 
grandson Andronikos III. In that case the mention of 
the Prophet Ahijah in the inscription would refer to the 
last part of his prophecy, namely that Jeroboam and his 
descendants would continue to rule, only if he behaved 
appropriately (I Kings, 11:38). This suggestion does 
not seem satisfactory either. Declaring publicly such 
lack of trust towards his successors, was something 
that Andronikos II was certainly not willing to do, 
especially since in the end Jeroboam failed to please 
God. It was again the prophet Ahijah that announced to 
him his destruction, as well as that of his whole house 
(I Kings, 14:7-16).% Alternatively, it has been suggested 
to identify the figure with King Ahaz (Isaiah, 7:1-14). 
However, the world ‘prophet’ can be clearly discerned 
on the coin inscription, and, although an ancestor of 
Christ, Ahaz was according to the Bible one of the most 
disgraceful members of his house (II Kings, 16:1-20)."4 


Be that as it may, unlike the ambiguous representation 
of the prophet Ahijah, the identification of the prophet 
Daniel on Andronikos’ trachy is certain. The reasons of 
this particular choice should be sought in the popularity 
of Daniel in Palaiologan Constantinople. Recently, 
Brigitte Pitarakis assembled an important number of 
objects of private devotion with the representation of 





12 Grierson 1982, 296-297; Grierson 1999, Part One, 77, 143, 145. 

3 Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 25-26, n. 2. 

‘4 Bertelé and Morrisson 1978, 25-26, n. 2; Grierson 1999, Part One, 
77, 143. For asummary and critique of these views, see Papadopoulou 
and Morrisson 2013, 90-91. 
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Daniel in the Lions’ Den - cameos, enkolpia, plaques, 
and medallions - which cluster chronologically in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. On these objects, Daniel 
alone or in association with other saints invested with 
apotropaic powers (St Marina, the Archangel Michael, 
military saints), is chosen to adorn a prophylactic 
object, a clear reference to the apotropaic nature of his 
representation.” 


The popularity of the prophet, as evidenced by this type 
of material, can be perhaps related to the particular 
veneration of his tomb in the Late Byzantine period. The 
shrine, an important pilgrimage site in Constantinople, 
as revealed by the accounts of contemporary travelers,’ 
was located in the church of St Romanos, by the 
Romanos Gate of the land walls (modern Topkapi), in 
the western part of the City. The tomb, made of marble, 
could be found in a crypt within the church. It was 
composed by a casket lying on two stone lions, while 
two angels in the form of infants adorned the head and 
the foot of the casket respectively.” 


Andronikos II’s choice to depict Daniel in the Lions’ 
Den on his coinage should be viewed also as the result 
of the accrued importance of the prophet’s cult in the 
Palaiologan society.’® It remained, however, without 
continuation, since none of Andronikos’ successors 
imitated his example in that respect. 
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Summary 


O AavujA OTO AAKKO TWV AEOVTWV: AYVWOTH VOLLOLATLKH ATELKOVLOT THC 
MAAQLOAOYELAS TEPLOSOU 


AVTIKEIMEVO TYG Tapovoac pwEAETHS amoteAEi Eva 
XaAKIvo Tpaxv tov Avdpovikou B’ IMaAatoAdyou (1282- 
1328). O voplopatikdc TUMOG TOU TPAXEOS NTAV YVWOTOS, 
aAAGd BEwpEITO OTL aMEIKOVICE OTOV EUTPOGBOTUTO TH 
OcotdKo deduevn (Figures 1-2). Abo véa voutouata mou 
BoeOnkav otic avacKkaes THs Avaiac (Kadikalesi) kovté 
oto Kusadasi tn¢ Toupxiac (Figures 3-4) kataderkvvovv 
OTL TOV EuTpooBdtUTO KataAaubdaver o AavinA oto 
\axko twv Agdvtwv. Xtov onio8dtuno eElkoviCetat 
MTEPWTOS AVTOKPATWP TOV KPAaTa oKHMTpO oto Sect 
Kal UEyaAO TATpIApXIKO oTAVPd oto aplotEepd (Figure 
5). H mpogAevon twv dvo Kepudtwv and tyv Avaia 
UILOOELKVUEL OTL TO VOULOUa Ba TpETEL Va aTtodOVEI TO 
VoUlopatoKoreio THs KwvotavtivovmoAns. 


To ev Adyw TpayUv UE Tov TpOgNtH AavinA amoteAst 
udAig tm devtEpN TEpintwon TadarodiaOnKiKns 
aMElKOvIONnS o€ BUCaVTIVO voLOUa, HETA TO OMdvIO 
apyvupo PaoiA1K6 tov Avdpovikou B’ YE Tov TpognHtn 
Ayia (Figure 6). H avtoxpatopiky evduuaota tov Aid, 
tov dev ovvddei ue TH PiBAiKH Tapddoon (Baoilewv I”, 
14:4), aAAG Ka 01 SvoKoAtEc EpuNvetac Mov Mapovol1dCet 
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N EmiAoyn tov Nooovoc avutov mpogntn, Kab1otovv Thy 
KoTtY] TpOBANatiKN. 


H aneikdovion tov AavinA oto AdKkKo twv Agdvtwv 
yvwpicer 1diaitepn diddoon o€ KauEOoUG, EyKOATIA KO 
uetaAAa tov 130v Kal 1400 alwva. LwCetar TANOWpa 
TAPASELYUATWV, ota OToIa o AavinA oto AdKKO TWV 
NEOVTWV KOGUEL TO AVTIKEIMEVO WC HOVN Tapdotaon 
YH ovvdéudletar ue adAAEc ayloAoyiKéc yop@éc (ayia 
Mapiva, apxdyyeAoc MiyanA, otpatiwtikot cytot), 
Ol omolec d1aBETOVV EMIoNS aToTpoTatKkés SuVauELC. 
To Maivouevo auto oxetiCetar udAAov ye TH YEyaAN 
ONnuacia Mov améKtnoe o tapoc tov AavinA otnv 
KWVOTAVTIVOUTOAN WC TPOGKUV, OWS UAPTUPOUV OL 
APNYNGEIS GVYXPOVWV, PWOWV KUPIWC, TPOOKUVITOV. 
H emAoyn tov Avdpovikou B’ va QmElKOVIOEL OTH 
Vouiouata tov tov AavinA oto AdKKo twv AEdvtwv 
TIPEMEL Va OUVOEETAL ETIONS HE THV LOlaAiTEpN d1dd00n 
TNC TINS TOV MpO@Ntn kata thv TadAatoAoyela TEptodo. 
'EMEWE, WOTOGO, XWPIC GUVEXELA, AOU KavEic amd 
Touc d1addxouc tov Avdpovikov dev aKoAovOnoe To 
TApadEly"a Tov oToO BEua auto. 


Inscriptions, Portraits and Patronage 


Kos in the Early and Middle Byzantine Times: 
The Evidence of Epigraphy’ 


Evangelia Militsi-Kechagia 


Abstract 


Three inscribed marble fragments from Kos provide important information about the Early and Middle Byzantine times on the 
island: a) a 6th-7th century lintel, bearing the names of the donors (presbyter Heraklas and anagnostes Stephanos), b) a 9th-10th 
century ambo panel mentioning the name of the unknown bishop Ioannes, and c) a Middle Byzantine semicircular fragment 
(end of 11th-first half of 12th century), which could be interpreted either as part of an altarscreen’s protruding architrave that 
surmounted the sanctuary door or part of a proskynetarion’s protruding cornice; its inscription probably refers to a monastery 
that could be identified as the monastery of the Panagia tou Alsous. 


Key words: Early and Middle Byzantine period, Kos, inscriptions, ambos, lintels, architraves, proskynetaria 


The prosperity that the island of Kos enjoyed during 
the Early Byzantine period was due to its geographical 
position and its role as a station of the important 
commercial sea route that connected Constantinople 
with the Eastern Mediterranean sites, Egypt and the 
North African coasts.! According to what is known 
so far, the island declined after the mid-7th century 
Arab invasions.’ The historical and archaeological data 
concerning the long period between the 7th and the 
14th century are not profuse at all;? they mainly refer 
to the island’s hinterland,’ while even less information 
is known about its capital. 





“I would like to express my heartfelt gratitude to the Professor 
emerita of the National and Kapodistrian University at Athens, 
Sophia Kalopissi-Verti for her overall contribution to my scientific 
formation. It was after her own suggestion that I went to Kos in 1992 
to work for the 4th Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities and there I 
remained for almost ten years. She has been very supportive during 
my entire academic progress and mainly during the preparation of 
my PhD dissertation. 

1 Avramea 2002, 83-84. This sea route departed from Herakleia, at the 
north coast of Propontis, passed through Abydos, Tenedos and then 
the islands of the Aegean (Mytilene, Chios, Samos, Kos) reaching 
Rhodes, one of the greatest Eastern Mediterranean ports and a 
meeting point of the north-south and east-west routes. From Rhodes, 
the ships would sail to Crete or to Cyprus, wherefrom they would 
continue their trip along the Syrian and Palestinian coasts or straight 
to Alexandria. 

2 Michael I the Syrian, Chronicle, vol. 2, 442 (Book XI, chapter X). 

> In the 7th and the 8th century, two bishops of Kos, Theodoros and 
Gregorios, are manifested through their aniconic lead seals (Zacos 
and Veglery 1972, vol. 3, nos. 1626, 1948; Nesbitt and Oikonomides 
1994, 139, nos. 49.2-49.3; Kountoura-Galake 1996, 130; Militsi- 
Kechagia 2017b, 37). 

4 Thirty Byzantine documents from the Patmos monastery refer to 
Kos and give information about the foundation and function of 
monasteries (Panagia Kastrianon monastery at the Palaio Pyli, 
monastery of the Saviour or the Ampelas monastery, the Spondon 
monastery and the Alsos monastery) or castles of the island (the 
Pyli castle, the Peripatos castle and the Kephalos castle). Three of 
these documents are the Hypotyposis (Testament) (1091), the Mystike 
Diatheke (Secret Testament) (1093) and the Kodikellos tes Diathekes 
(Codicil of the Testament) of hosios Christodoulos (Miklosisch and 
Miller 1890, 59-80, 81-85, 85-90). For the documents, see Kollias 2001, 
291-302 (with previous references); Kontogiannis 2004, 405-406. 

> About the port of Kos, indirect information is provided by Anna 
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The Early Byzantine monuments® of the island 
were systematically investigated by the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in the Dodecanese during 
the Italian occupation, as well as by the Hellenic 
Archaeological Service (since 1947 until nowadays) 
and several Universities and other missions;’ these 
monuments have been the subject of numerous 
publications. The monuments dating to the Middle 
Byzantine times are not excavated nor extensively 
studied, save some exceptions.® 


The three inscribed marble fragments examined below’ 
are kept in the Museum of Architectural Sculptures 
of the Nerantzia castle, amongst hundreds other such 
fragments of Early Byzantine basilicas and Middle 
Byzantine churches of the island; the provenance 





Komnene (Alexiad, vol. 2, 117), the Arab geographer and cartographer 
al-Idrisi (Malamut 1988, 549) and the English pilgrim Seawulf 
(Malamut 1988, 549). Regarding the connection of Kos with the revolt 
of Nikephoros Melissenos (1045-1104), see Savvides 2004, 397-403. 
Nikephoros Melissenos was a Byzantine general who was exiled to 
the island of Kos in 1078/9; according to Alexios Savvides, on Kos he 
prepared his uprising by organising a significant military force to 
claim the Byzantine throne from Nikephoros Botaneiates (1078-1081). 
° For a list of references about the Early Byzantine monuments of 
Kos, see Militsi-Kechagia 2008; Brouskari 2011. See also, the list of 
references inn. 8. 

’ National and Kapodistrian University 
Polytechnical School; University of Bologna. 

® For the Middle Byzantine monuments of Kos, see Theochari 1989; 
Kalopissi-Verti 1991; Kollias 2001; Mastoropoulos 2001; 
Papatheofanous-Tsouri 2001; Savvides 2001; Androudis 2004; Militsi 
2004; Militsi 2008; Androudis and Didioumi 2009; Militsi 2009. 

> T would like to warmly thank my colleagues and friends in the 
Ephorate of Antiquities in Messenia for their important help: 
the archaeologists Dr Michael Kappas and Dr Eleni Barmparitsa, 
the architect Vasiliki Mavroeidi, the draughtswoman Marina 
Georgountzou and the archaeologist Dr Alexandra Konstantinidou for 
her contribution in translating the English text. My thanks are also 
due to Professor emerita, Sophia Kalopissi-Verti, to the late Professor 
of the Peloponnese University, Vassiliki Penna, to the epigraphist Dr 
Georges Kiourtzian and to the archaeologist Nikos Mastrochristos for 
their useful observations. Finally, I warmly thank my dear friend and 
colleague Eleni Geraskli for taking pictures of the inscriptions. 


at Athens; Bari 
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of most of them is unfortunately unknown.” The 
inscriptions of the first two fragments are published 
by Mario Segre," without any thorough commentary, 
while the third is published here for the first time. 


Inscribed lintel (Figure 1) 


The lintel” is made of a well-polished light grey marble; 
it has an inherent protruding cornice’ and consists of 
two matching fragments that are glued;" its lower left 
part is chipped. A relief T-shaped tongue is sculpted 
at the two sides to facilitate the adjustment of the 
lintel at the doorpost. The inscription is carved on the 
protruding cornice; uncial letters (H. 0.035 m) with 
serifs. (All drawings are by Marina Georgountzou). 
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Figure 1. Kos, Nerantzia castle, Museum of Architectural 
Sculptures, inscribed lintel (© E. Militsi-Kechagia). 


TEPAKA ACOEAAXSTPECE KCTEPARICANABE YF AmeNoll POCHNIKKAMEN+: 


THPAKAAZ® O EAAX(IZTO)=!° TIPEZB(YTEPO)=" K(AI) 
XTE®ANOZD 





10 About the architectural sculptures kept in the Museum of 
Architectural Sculptures as well as in the open-air spaces of the 
Nerantzia castle, see Militsi 1996-1997; Militsi 2004; Militsi 2008; 
Baldini and Livadiotti 2011; Poupaki 2011; Militsi-Kechagia 2017a; 
Militsi-Kechagia 2017b. 

1 Segre 1993, 269, pl. 149, no. EV 353 and 273-274, pl. 152, no. EV 370. 
2 Inv. no. of the 4th Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities: X81. 

3 Segrel1993, 269, pl. 149, no. EV 353: dated generally to the 
Byzantine period. 

4 Dim.: L.: 1.25 m; H.: 1.15 m; Th.: 0.155 m. 

5 Presbyter Heraklas and anagnostes Stephanos who donated the 
marble frame are not mentioned in any of the other inscriptions of 
Kos. The name Heraklas is rather rare in Early and Middle Byzantine 
inscriptions (Winkelmann et al. 1998-2002, vol. 2 [2000], 124). A 
physician named Heraklas lived in the 1st century AD; his descriptions 
of surgeons’ knots and slings are preserved in Book 48 of Oribasios’ 
‘Tatpukai Lpvaywyat (Medical Compilations), which is entitled ‘Yx0 tob 
‘HoakA& (By Heraklas) (Miller 1945, 461-462). Another Heraklas was 
patriarch of Alexandria (232-248). The use of the name Heraklas on 
Kos may be explained by the medical tradition on the island during 
antiquity or by the trade contacts with Alexandria in the Early 
Byzantine times. The name Stephanos occurs very frequently in 
Christian inscriptions (Bandy 1970, 71, n. 1). 

6 The adjective éAdyiotoc (humble) is very common, especially close 
to names of ecclesiastical dignitaries, such as in the case of an 
inscription on a lead seal from the Leros episcopate found on Rhodes 
(«Iwavvov édaxiotov émioKdnov Agpovu») (Michailidou 1991, 211- 
212). Likewise, it occurs in an inscription on an ambo from Miletos 
(«bnep ebyiic MixanA tod eAaxiotov apxiemiokdnov MuiArtov») 
(Feld 1975, 204-205, pl. 36:2-3; Peschlow 1994, pl. 148, no. 1; Pallis 2016, 
395). 

7 The npeopvtepot (presbyters) were members of the episcopal council 
and since the 4th century heads of the local churches (Kazhdan et al. 
1991, vol. 3, 1718 [A. Papadakis]). Certain laws imply that in the 6th 
and 7th century, there was a gradual increase in the number of clergy, 
especially in the church of Hagia Sophia and other Constantinopolitan 
churches (Kountoura-Galake 1996, 79-82). Inscriptions (dedicatory, 
invocative or funerary) referring to presbyters are very common 
(Feissel 1983, 133, no. 136, pl. XXX, 134, no. 137, 197-198, no. 233, 
pl. LIV; Kiourtzian 2000, 82-86, no. 22, pl. VIII, 87-93, no. 24, pl. VIII, 
103, no. 32, pl. X, 126, no. 59, pl. XVI). On Kos, the title of presbyter 
occurs on inscriptions of the basilicas’ floor mosaics (Militsi-Kechagia 
2017b, 38, n. 45) as well as on an ambo panel from the area of the St 
Stephen basilica in Kefalos («« JEPON TON AYTOIC IIPECB[YTEPON») 
(Segre 1993, 274, pl. 152, no. EV 371; Militsi-Kechagia 20174, 296-297, 
fig. 1). 
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ANAT (NQXTH)=! EYEAMENOI”? TPOCHNINKAMEN“°T 


Heraklas the humble presbyter and Stephanos the 
anagnostes praying we offered 


Dedicatory or symbolic-apotropaic inscriptions 
were often carved on door frames, architraves, 
capitals and panels during the Early Byzantine 
times.” However, only a restricted number of Early 
Byzantine architectural sculptures found on Kos 
bear inscriptions, such as the double-panel with 
monograms from the so-called Basilica B of the West 
Thermae in the city of Kos,” a panel discovered at 
a random location in the church of the Panagia 
Chrysocheria at Antimacheia® and two ambo panels 
from the St Stephen double basilica at Kefalos.”* The 
above described lintel was part of a basilica’s door 





8 The avayvwortns (anagnostes) is a lector in the church, a minor 
ecclesiastical office (Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 1, 84 [P. Magdalino]; 
Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 68). It occurs very often in Christian inscriptions 
(Lemerle 1945, 91; Feissel 1983, 136-138, nos. 142-143, pl. XXXI, 
191-192, no. 225, 237-238, no. 287; Kiourtzian 2000, 130-131, no. 66, 
pl. XVIII, 171-172, no. 105, pl. XXXIV). The term is also found in a 
dedicatory inscription on a column at Plimmyri on Rhodes («bmeEp 
EVX/S XpvoavOiov dvayvwotovu») (Orlandos 1948, 43; Papavasileiou 
2014, 115, fig. 104a-b). More about the anagnostes in Lemerle 1945, 61, 
n. 4. 

‘9 Past participle of the verb evyouct (to pray). It occurs in dedicatory 
inscriptions since the antiquity (Rizakis and Touratsoglou 1985, 42- 
43, 99, nos. 26, 100a, pl. 37). In some cases, it occurs as EVEOUEVOG in 
accordance with the present participle evyduevoc (Feissel 1983, 176, 
no. 209, pl. L). 

2 Tlpoonvivkayuev: from mpoonvéykauev (aorist of the verb npocpgow/ 
to offer). The verb mpooéveyKas is used in a dedicatory inscription of 
Bishop Hylasios on fragments of architectural sculptures (maybe an 
altarscreen) from the Katapoliane church on Paros (Kiourtzian 2000, 
123-124, no. 57, pl. XV). 

1 Pallis 2016, 390. 

22 Militsi-Kechagia 2017b, 258-264, cat. no. 207-208, pl. 52-53; Baldini 
et. al. 2012, 265-266, fig. 15. 

3 Militsi-Kechagia 2017b, 264-265, cat. no. 209, pl. 53. 

4 On the first panel it is written: « JEPON TON AYTOIC 
TIPECB[YTEPQN» and on the other: «KE MNH[Z@OHTI]» (Militsi- 
Kechagia, 2017, 296-297, fig. 1-2). See also above, n. 17, in this text. 
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frame; it must have been part of a basilica located 
in the city of Kos, since, according to Mario Serge, 
it comes from the demolitions of the city - probably 
those that took place after the 1933 earthquake. The 
length of the lintel implies that it was used at the 
frame of a side aisle or an annex. 


The letters of the inscription are calligraphic, 
carefully incised and have serifs. The form of most 
of them is frequently used in the Early Byzantine 
times; they are reminiscent to the letters of the 
monograms on the chancel panel of Basilica B at 
the West Thermae in the city of Kos (only the letter 
C of the panels’ monograms is angular) as well as to 
respective parallels from inscriptions on mosaic floors 
of the basilicas in Kos and the wider area.** Comparing 
the letters of the lintel under discussion to those of 
5th-6th century inscriptions that mention the Bishops 
of Kos Aristokratos and Ellanikos,?° certain common 
elements may be noticed at specific letters; especially 
the Ellanikos inscription seems more similar (the 
letters X, A and K also have serifs). The letters of the 
Aristokratos inscription are less calligraphic and 
sharper; hence, in my opinion, their dating should be 
reconsidered. 


Apocope occurs in the inscription of the lintel that is 
the omission of letters at the end of the words éAayioto¢ 
(humble), mpeoBvtepos (presbyter) and dvayvwortns 
(anagnostes) in order to save space. The ligature of the 
letters H and P, IT and P, H and N, as well as N and K 
is rather interesting; the right arm of the first letter 
is used as the left arm of the second, obviously for the 
same reason.” Further similarities can be observed 
between the letters of the lintel’s inscription and 
those of the epigrams engraved on two 7th century 
sarcophagi slabs from Ravenna.” The way that most 
of the letters are engraved is similar and so is their 
ligature; only their proportions differ, the Ravenna 
examples being clearly wider. The form of the letter 
© is quite rare as it presents a circle in the middle of 
its diagonal part. Similar Z letters are incised: a) at the 
renovation inscription of the mosaic that decorated 
the south aisle of the last phase of the Basilica C (of 
Bishop Peter) in Phthiotic Thebes (Nea Anchialos)’? 
that is dated to the second third of the 6th century 
and the last third of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th 





5 See the inscriptions on the floors of the St John the Theologian 
basilica in Mastichari (Orlandos 1966, 89-98), the inscriptions from 
the basilica of presbyter Photeinos in Kardamaina (Brouskari 1999, 
56, pl. VI:6) and the inscription in the narthex of St John Melitsachas 
basilica on Kalymnos (Karabatsos 1994, 289, pl. 11). 

6 Nowadays the inscriptions are lost (Segre 1993, 268-269, pls 148- 
149, nos. EV 348 and 350, 351). 

A Bandy 1970, 13; Mioni 1994, 115-116. 

8 Junction of the letters H and N or the letters N and H. Epigrams on 
the sarcophagus slab of the exarch of Italy Isaac (643) (Rhoby 2014, 
439-444, no. IT14, figs 65-66) and on the funerary slab of exarch Isaac’s 
nephew (625-643) (Rhoby 2014, 444-446, no. IT15, fig. 67). 

*? Lazaridis 1970, 46, pl. 61a; Avraméa and Feissel 1987, 363-364, pl. 
Il, fig. 1. 


century;” and b) at an inscription (horos of a church) 
found in 1960 at Herakleion, Crete and dated to the 7th 
or 8th century.*! Hence, due to the lack of decoration 
or further archaeological evidence (provenance and 
archaeological context), the lintel could be dated to the 
period after the 551 earthquake®” and before the mid- 
7th century Arab invasions® that caused the gradual 
decline of the island’s Early Byzantine coastal centres. 
In this period, renovations were carried out in some 
of the basilicas on Kos, such as the St Gabriel basilica 
in Psalidi and the basilica of St John the Theologian in 
Mastichari.™ There is no doubt that the stratigraphically 
excavated basilica of presbyter Photeinos in Kardamaina 
was founded in the middle or the second half of the 5th 
century and functioned until at least the middle or even 
the second half of the 7th century.® Furthermore, recent 
supplementary investigations undertaken in the area of 
the West Thermae in the city of Kos - an area where 
two basilicas, the Basilicas A and B, were excavated 
during the Italian occupation of the island - showed 
that the Episcopal complex of the town was built there; 
a building phase of this complex can be dated after the 
mid-6th century earthquake.* The above evidence next 
to the testimonies about the presence of bishops on 
Kos, in the 7th or the 8th century,” are in favour of the 
assertion that building activities continued even after 
the earthquake that tormented the island in 551 and 
included both secular and ecclesiastic structures. 


Inscribed ambo panel (Figure 2) 


The panel is made of a rather well-polished gray- 
yellowish marble. According to Mario Serge, it came 
from the demolitions of the buildings in the city of 
Kos. It has a rectangular shape;* the surface is slightly 
curved and chipped mainly at the lower and the upper 
part. An inscription (uncial letters) runs all along the 
upper part of the panel; the height of the letters is 0.075 
m:? 


LOGY TENSET 


bx © I 


Varalis 2001, 218; Sythiakaki-Kritsimalli 2012, 78-79, and n. 191. 
Bandy 1970, 89-90, no. 61. 

Militsi-Kechagia 2017b, 39-41; Ambraseys 2009, 199, 207. 

See above, n. 2. 

Orlandos 1966, 12-13, figs 5-8; Baldini and Livadiotti 2011. 
Brouskari 2011, 25-26. There is no trace of the mid-6th century 
earthquake in the basilica; the building was covered with a destruction 
layer dating to the first or the second half of the 7th century. 

*°6 The investigations were carried out by the University of Bologna, 
Department of Archaeology in collaboration with the Bari 
Polytechnical School and the 4th Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities 
in the period between 2010 and 2011 (Baldini et al. 2012). 

*7 About the two Bishops of Kos, Theodoros and Gregorios, of the 
7th and the 8th century, see above, n. 3. 

8 Dim.: 0.58 x 0.64 x 0.08 m. 

°° Mario Segre (1993, 273-274, pl. 152, no. EV 370) suggest a general 
dating in the Byzantine times. About the inscription see also, Pallis 
2016, 395. 
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+]1Q(ANNOY) EYTEAOY® ENIZKONOY® KQI(QN) 
Ioannes humble Bishop of Kos 


(QZ) X(PIZTOY) ®(AINEI) (ALI) 
The light of Christ shines for all 


Beneath the inscription, a relief band composes a 
rectangular frame that surrounds almost the entire 
surface of the panel. Two thin, relief potent crosses are 
carved within the rectangular frame. A vertical relief 
band that does not reach the frame lines separates the 
crosses. A square-sectioned mortise pierces the lower 
part of the vertical band, probably to facilitate the 
adjustment of the panel at a later phase and not during 
its prime use. The cryptogram/tetragram (compendia) 
OXOM (®Gc¢ Xpiotod Patver Ma&o1),*1 meaning ‘the light 
of Christ shines for all’, is incised horizontally on the 
upper interstices of the crosses’ arms; an incised 
horizontal bracket is placed above each letter. Each of 
the crosses’ lower interstices is decorated with a relief, 
stylised tree (cypress). The treetops lean towards the 
corners of each cross-arm. 


The dating of the panel should be examined through 
the scope of the inscription’s letters and the relief 
decoration. Most letters are well-carved and have equal 
size. Ioannes’s name is abbreviated using the initial 
letters IQ, surmounted by a dash (horizontal bar); 
the letters at the end of the words evtekots (humble), 
emioxomov (bishop), and Kwiwv (Koans) are abbreviated. 
They certainly differ in shape and style from the 
letters of other Early Byzantine inscribed architectural 
sculptures of some Koan basilicas (e.g. the monograms 
of the panels from Basilica B of the West Thermae” 
or other ambo panels); they are not curved, relief 
and ornamental like the letters that occur on several 
9th-10th/11th century inscriptions;* they are plain, 
without elaborately designed parts, like those that 
appear on 11th-century incised inscriptions, such as the 
inscription of Bishop Michael from Miletos written on 
an ambo panel.* In conclusion, the letters present some 
Early Byzantine features*® but they are mainly similar 





© Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 1, 291-292 (A. Papadakis). Writing names 
of bishops on ambos was a common practice already since the Early 
Byzantine times, e.g. inscription on an ambo panel from the Smyrna 
region (Orlandos 1937, 134-135, fig. 6). 

“1 The cryptogram/tetragram ®XOII is very common, especially in 
Middle Byzantine sculpture, see for example Grabar 1976, 87, no. 
76, pl. LVII. About the wide circulation of this cryptogram and its 
resolution, see for example Rhoby 2013, §11-14. 

* Militsi-Kechagia 2017b, 258-264, cat. no. 207-208, pl. 52-53. 

3 Militsi-Kechagia 2017a, 296-297. 

“4 E.g. inscription on an architrave from the church of Panagia at 
Mentzena in Achaia, Peloponnese (second or third quarter of the 10th 
century) (Vocotopoulos 1992, 40, 191-192, pl. 27). See also, the 10th- 
11th century inscription on an architrave from the church of Panagia 
at Kato Liosia in Attica (Sklavou-Mavroeidi 1999, 119, no. 158). 

5 Feld 1975, 204-205, pl. 36:2-3; Peschlow 1994, pl. 148, no. 1; Pallis 
2016, 395. 

46 See the letters of the inscription of Bishop Elpidios from Nea 
Anchialos (second quarter of the 6th century) (Sotiriou [1929] 1993, 
6-7, fig. 6). 
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Figure 2. Kos, Nerantzia castle, Museum of Architectural 
Sculptures, inscribed ambo panel (© E. Militsi-Kechagia). 
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to letters of inscriptions dating no later than the 9th 
century.” Moreover, the compendia ®X9II frequently 
appears on Middle Byzantine sculpture. The motifs that 
decorate the surface of the panel do not recall any of 
the Early Byzantine models. The stylised trees rarely 
occur in Early Byzantine sculpture;** however they are 
very common in Middle Byzantine times,” when they 
decorate altar-screen panels and pseudosarcophagi 
slabs.°° The carving of the stylised ‘trees of paradise’ 
is careless compared to other Middle Byzantine 
known examples.*! The ambo panel under discussion 
is probably created by a local sculpture workshop 
and it could be dated to the 9th or 10th century. No 
bishop named Ioannes is included in the lists of Koan 
bishops.” The letters EIT are preserved at the damaged 
mosaic inscription of the baptistery in the St John the 
Theologian basilica in Mastichari;* these two letters 
appear before the name of the donor, Ioannes, who 
could be identified as a bishop (EIIZKOMOY). This 
assumption is supported by the luxury of the mosaic, 
which is embellished with thin gold foils. However, 
Bishop Ioannes of the Mastichari mosaic cannot be 
the same person with the one mentioned in the ambo 





47 Similar letter details in the exactly dated (871) dedicatory 
inscription of the now lost church of St John Magkoutis in Athens 
(Sklavou-Mavroeidi 1999, 87, no. 120). 

48 E.g, on an immured panel of the Perivleptos church and on a 
panel from the area of the church of St John, both in Politika, Euboea 
(Orlandos 1937, 179-181, figs 6-7); however, both of these panels could 
be dated to a later period. 

* They are probably a transformation of the heart-shaped leafs, 
which were very common in Early Byzantine times. 

°° Pazaras 1988, pl. 6, no. 8, pl. 15, nos. 19-20, pl. 18, no. 24, pl. 27, 
nos. 39-40, pl. 61, nos. 77-78, pl. 67, no. 92. The motif is mainly carved 
on both sides of the cross-arms. 

*1_E.g. a panel from the metochion of the Holy Sepulchre in Athens 
(Sklavou-Mavroeidi 1999, 114, no. 154); the ambo wings of the Serres 
metropolis (Orlandos 1939-1940, 160-163) and several 11th-12th 
century sarcophagi slabs (Pazaras 1988). 

52 Militsi-Kechagia 2017b, 36-38. 

 Orlandos 1966, 98, fig. 98. 
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panel, since the St John basilica and its mosaics are 
dated around the year 500. It is already mentioned that 
churches on Kos were repaired and functioned after 
the middle of the 6th and until at least the middle of 
the 7th century. The dating of the ambo panel and the 
unknown Bishop Ioannes at the beginning of the Middle 
Byzantine times, next to the circulation of coins™ and 
the evidence about the presence of two bishops of Kos 
during Iconoclasm,” are important data that should be 
taken into account in the study of the so-called ‘Dark 
Ages’ and the beginning of the Middle Byzantine period 
on the island of Kos. 


Inscribed fragment (Figures 3-4) 


This fragment is very interesting due to its curved 
shape; it has a relief decoration on its bevelled surface 
as well as on its flat underside. It is probably the 
protruding semicircular fragment of an altarscreen’s 
architrave that surmounted the sanctuary door or a 
part of a proskynetarion with a protruding semicircular 
cornice. The so far known altarscreen’s architraves of 
Middle Byzantine churches are rectilinear; they have 
a bevelled surface and a flat underside. Only three 
architraves from the region of the Mani peninsula 
form a petal shaped arch over the sanctuary door and 
rectilinear parts on both sides.°* Due to its state of 
preservation, it is not possible to discern whether the 
fragment under discussion is part of a petal shaped arch 
or the protruding semicircular fragment of a rectilinear 
architrave. The rather large, flat, decorated underside 
seems to support the second assumption. However, 
it could also be part of an unknown proskynetarion 
type,” presumably a forerunner of the more recent 
wooden iconostasia that form similarly their protruding 
semicircular crowning. 


At the border of the bevelled surface there is an incised 
inscription, probably not visible by the faithful.*® 





“4 The archaeological investigation in the settlement of Kefalos 
brought to light a coin of Leo V the Armenian (813-820) (Militsi 2001, 
280, fig. 10; Militsi 2012, 273). 

55 See above, n. 3. 

°6 More precisely, from three 12th century monuments: the church 
of Transfiguration of the Saviour at Nomitsi, the Episkope and the 
Panagia Agetria (1200) (Drandakis 2002, 213-217, 265-281). The 
bevelled surface is densely decorated with floral motifs but the flat 
underside is left undecorated. Nikolaos Drandakis (2002, 217) concerns 
the petal shaped arches as revivals of the Byzantine tradition in the 
remote Mani (see e.g. the altarscreens of St Prosdecimus church in 
Padua and the Olympia basilica; see also, the missorium of Theodosios 
I and the Kyrenia silver plates). It is noteworthy that the style and 
motifs (especially the floral decoration) of the Mani architraves are 
similar with the Koan architrave. 

°’ The proskynetaria-iconostasia framing fresco icons are arched, 
their thickness is small and they are attached to the wall. For examples, 
see in the church of Panagia in the Hosios Loukas monastery (Bouras 
1980, 105-109, figs 174-177) and in the St Panteleemon church at 
Nerezi (Grabar 1976, 105-106, no. 88, pl. LXXVIla). The ciboria have 
a similar structure (not so thick arched mounting); hence, the 
possibility that the fragment from Kos belonged to a ciborium should 
be overruled. 

°8 In some cases, dedicatory inscriptions on altarscreen architraves 
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100K os AAEIIIW OAT HO HY) 


OC O <EN > KY<P =1Q ___ > KAEINQOMAIMONH 

The transcription of the inscription is difficult, 
since an important part that would permit the full 
comprehension of the text is chipped. It is supposed that 
«OC» is the termination of a male name. The definition 
«O <EN > KY< P>IQ»*? comes next and then three flaked 
out letters that precede the clearly visible word 
«KAEINQOMAI». Three possible transcriptions may be 
suggested: a) it is the dative of the adjective KAEINOZ 
(xAetvoc, meaning ‘the famous’ or ‘the glorious’) and 
the verb AEOMAI (dg0ua1, meaning ‘I pray’), without 
the first two letters, b) OMAIMONH is the dative of 
the adjective ouaiuwv. Thus, the inscription’s second 
half should therefore read (in literary transcription): 
KAEwv@ oucipovi (the famous of the same blood),® c) it 
is a misspelled verb (e.g. YITOKAINOMAI - vbroxAtvoua 
— meaning ‘I show respect’). The last word is possibly 
transcribed as MONH (yov1j, monastery), although the 
horizontal line of the last letter (H) is missing. 


Inscriptions on the architectural and functional 
elements of churches (e.g. on the border of ambo and 
templon panels, capitals, lintels, architraves) were 
common in the Early and Middle Byzantine times.” 
The letters of the inscription on the architrave under 
discussion are similar to: a) the letters of the inscription 
on an 11th century architrave, found in three pieces 
around the basilica of the akropolis in Iasos, Asia 
Minor,” b) the letters of the inscription on another 11th 
century architrave that is kept in the Symi Museum, 
Dodecanese.” 


The architrave from Kos is elaborately and densely 
decorated, the decoration occupying almost the 
entire bevelled surface. At the centre, a double 





are written at the border of the upper surface so that they are not 
visible by the faithful; such an example was uncovered during the 
restoration of the main church of the Transfiguration of the Saviour 
monastery (Andromonastero) in Messenia (Militsi-Kechagia et all. 
2015, 24). 

°° The letter K on a dedicatory inscription written at the border of 
an Early Byzantine panel from Plimmyri on Rhodes is transcribed as 
Kai (and), due to the sloping line at the edge of its lower leg (Orlandos 
1948, 43-44, fig. 36); however, in our case the letter Q follows indicating 
that we are dealing with the word KYPIQ (lord). 

© | should like to thank the anonymous reviewer of the article, who 
suggested this transcription. 

* E.g. the lintel from the Izmir Museum initially dated to the 6th 
century, but based on its decoration it is dated to the 11th century 
(Orlandos 1937, 133-134, fig. 5; Grabar 1976, 46, no. 24, pl. XIIb). 
Further examples from the same Museum architraves, in Orlandos 
1937, 146-149, figs 21-23; Grabar 1976, 47-48, nos. 28-30, pls XIIla-c. 
Recently, Professor Giorgos Pallis (2013) gathered 89 cases of mostly 
published inscriptions on Middle Byzantine altarscreens. 

® It is possible that the inscribed architrave is related with the 
remodelling of the basilica, as a smaller tetraconch, which took place 
in the 6th-7th century or later. A fragment of the architrave was 
dated to the 10th-11th century on the basis of the inscription’s letters 
(Serin 2004, 157-159, figs. 145-147 and n. 317). 

® Pallis 2013, 800, no. 61, fig. 7 (with previous references). 
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Figure 3. Kos, Nerantzia castle, Museum si Renee 
Sculptures, inscribed fragment 
(© E. Militsi-Kechagia). 


tendril composes a lozenge and calligraphically forms 
elongated, circular vine leafs that cover the surfaces 
outside the lozenge. The lozenge surrounds an identical 
tendril, shaped as a sort of stylised palmette composed 
by cross-wise juxtaposed, intersecting circles and 
semicircles with semicircular and heart-shaped edges. 
Tear-shaped holes are pierced within the semicircles 
and at the surfaces between the branches of the tendril 
and the bosses that flank the lozenge. These bosses 
are in high relief and densely decorated, but partially 
preserved. The boss on the right side of the lozenge is 
decorated with two intersected equilateral triangles 
and a tendril with circular edges in the interstices. 
Based on the small preserved part of the boss on the 
left, it may be inferred that it was decorated with a cross 
fourchée without any ornament in the interstices. 


The surface of the flat underside that corresponds to 
the right boss is well polished, while the rest of it is 
decorated with a relief rectangular frame composed 
by a double band of irregular width. Inside this frame 
there is a circle formed by a double band; knots connect 
the double band with the outer frame. The circle 
surrounds a large multifoil rosette with semicircular 
convexo concave leafs and a relief boss at the centre. 
The interstices between the circle and the rectangular 
frame are decorated with small cinquefoil palmettes 
with circular and elongated leaf edges. The rectangular 
frame would surround at least one more motif, as 
indicated by the remains of one more knot at its left 
border. 


The tendril is calligraphically rendered, while the 
intense use of a drill is obvious when observing its 
circular edges and the bosses. Drill is also used in the 





It does not seem to follow the common 12th-13th century trend, 
according to which the boss was decorated with crosses and palmette 
motifs at the interstices (Grabar 1976, 111-112, no. 105, pl. LXXXIe; 
Sklavou-Mavroeidi 1999, 182-183, no. 254 (12th-13th century), 184- 
185, no. 257 (1205); Sklavou-Mavroeidi 2004, pl. 63y-8). 
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Figure 4. Kos, Nerantzia castle, Museum of Architectural 
Sculptures, inscribed fragment (detail) 
(© E. Militsi-Kechagia). 


decoration of the flat underside, for the creation of the 
bosses at the frame and the palmettes. The way that the 
tendril spreads is reminiscent to: a) the sprout adorned 
with flowers on a 12th century cornice from the Hosios 
Meletios monastery in Kithairon, Attica,© b) the tendril 
on the accurately dated (1205) inscribed architrave from 
the monastery of St John Kynegos on mount Hymettus, 
Attica, nowadays kept in the Byzantine and Christian 
Museum in Athens,“ c) the sprout adorned with flowers 
on a 12th-13th century architrave from the so-called 
‘Theseion Collection’, also kept in the aforementioned 
Museum.” In our example, the sprout at the outer 
interstices of the lozenge is wavy and elongated 
resembling vine. The use of the drill is intense and deep 
into the flat surface, but mainly into the bevelled one;®* 
it aims to highlight the circular movements of the leaves 
as well as the knots. The two intersected equilateral 
triangles is a motif that occurs on Kos, decorating one 
of the interconnected roundels of the architrave from 
the Alsos monastery.” The rather damaged motif of the 
left boss may have been inspired from a prototype, such 
as the cross in high relief on a capital from Bursa dated 





6 Orlandos 1939-1940, 98-106, fig. 46 (upper); Grabar 1976, 102-103, 
no. 85, pl. LXXVIa. 

6 See above, n. 64, in this text. 

67 Sklavou-Mavroeidi 1999, 184, no. 256. 

® The creation of shading through the removal of the background 
and the carving of drilled motifs is applied already since the Early 
Byzantine times. The use of the drill to highlight the circular details 
(folding of leafs, borders of spirals and crosses, knots) occurs in the 
Middle Byzantine period, somewhere in the second half of the 10th 
century (church of Panagia of the Hosios Loukas monastery) and 
becomes widespread in the 11th century (on capitals, architraves, 
panels etc.); e.g. 11th century capitals from Bursa (Grabar 1976, nos. 
12, 15, pl. Xa, c); 11th and 12th century altarscreen architraves and 
panels from the Smyrna region (Grabar 1976, pls XII-XV) and lintel 
from the church of Panagia tou Alsous monastery in Kos (Mendel 
1912-1914, vol. 2, 531-533; Schazmann 1932, 6, figs. 7-8; Grabar 1976, 
49, no. 43, pl. VIIIc; Kollias 2001, 300-301, fig. 8; Militsi 2008, 426-427, 
fig. 2). Creating drill holes to embellish the circular edges of the 
tendrils is a common practice in 12th century sculpture (Sklavou- 
Mavroeidi 1999, 166-173, nos. 226-239; Venderheyde 2005, 44, nos. 
48-52, pl. XXIII). 

6 See above, n. 68, in this text. 
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to the 11th century;” this cross is carved among bosses, 
at the centre of the capital’s each side. The palmette 
that is connected with its surrounding frame through 
knots occurs at the underside of several altarscreens’ 
architraves from Asia Minor dated to the late 11th or 
the 12th century;”! another such parallel decorates a 
12th century altarscreen’s architrave from the Izmir 
Museum.” A similar multifoil rosette with convexo 
concave leafs decorates the architrave from the Alsos 
monastery on Kos.” 


The elements cited above lead to the conclusion that 
despite the presence of features that are common in the 
11th century, the tendril motif next to the intense use 
of the drill and the deterioration of certain secondary 
details (the rosettes and the motifs inside the lozenge) 
indicate a dating to the end of the 11th-first half of the 
12th century. 


Finally, if the transcription of the last word of the 
inscription is MONH (uovrj/monastery), the sculpture 
could be linked to one of the Middle Byzantine 
monasteries of the island. According to textual” 
and archaeological evidence, four monasteries were 
founded on Kos in Middle Byzantine times: two of them 
were erected at the safe and verdant north slopes of 
mount Dikaios (the Panagia Kastrianon monastery 
at Palaio Pyli and the Spondon monastery); another 
monastery was presumably built at the top of the 
same mountain (the monastery of the Saviour or the 
Ampelas monastery); finally a monastery existed on a 
hill northeast of the mountain (the Panagia tou Alsous 
monastery at Asklepieion). It is not likely that the 
sculpture under discussion is related to the Panagia 
Kastrianon monastery,’ an 11th century building, 
where sculptures dating to the same period were 
reused in the walls and the slabs of posterior tombs.” 
A fragment of an 11th century pseudosarcophagus 
slab was found in the surroundings of the church 
of the Dormition of the Virgin at Asfendiou in Zia, 
which is identified as the Spondon monastery.” From 
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Grabar 1976, 43-44, no. 15, pl. Xc. 

Grabar 1976, pls XIV-XVa-b. 

Grabar 1976, pl. XVb. 

See above, n. 68, in this text. 

See above, n. 4, in this text. 

Androudis and Didioumi 2009, 47-54 (with list of previous 
references). 

7° Fragments of altarscreen panels and pseudosarcophagi slabs; one 
of them is dated to 1070/1, according to its inscription (Militsi 2009, 
119-126). 

” The main church (katholikon) is a cross-in-square four columned 
type building, modified by later attachments. The monastery existed 
without doubt before 1258 that is the year when it was officially 
bestowed upon the monastery of Patmos by the Patriarch Arsenios 
Autoreianos; according to the 1288 document Aénow tav énoikwv 
tHj¢ Ka, the monastery existed while Eirene, the wife of the Emperor 
John III Vatatzes was still alive. According to the sigillion (1261) of the 
Patriarch Joseph Pangalos, the Spondon monastery was older than 
that of Patmos and there lived Hosios Christodoulos before building 
the monastery of Panagia Kastrianon. However, this last document is 
considered fake and, according to Elias Kollias (2001, 297-299, with 
respective references), it probably reflects a later local folk tradition. 
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the same monastery probably comes a late 10th-early 
11th century altarscreen panel reused as an altar block 
in the vaulted church of Panagia Kyparissiotissa or 
Melissene in Zia.’* It is suggested that the monastery 
of the Saviour or Ampelas monastery was situated 
on the top of mount Dikaios, at the location where 
nowadays stands a small domed Post-Byzantine 
church, without any other archaeological evidence.” 
The Alsos monastery can be rather safely located in 
the Asklepieion area; there used to stand the deserted 
barrel-vaulted single-nave church of Panagia Tarsou 
(Tapoov) or Tarso (Tapow) or Tarsos (Tapows) (tod 
“AXdoouc < T’dAoous < T’AXpoouc < Tapood); based on this 
name, the excavators demolished the church in the 
beginning of the 20th century, in order to investigate 
the southernmost and highest terrace of the ancient 
shrine of Asklepios. An impost cube capital was used as 
the support of the church’s altar, while the excavations 
brought to light an altarscreen panel; both sculptures 
date to the late 10th-early 11th century. According to 
historical sources, the monastery existed before 1241; 
the sculptures found in the area confirm that Christians 
were using the site in the 10th-11th century, or even 
earlier. The inscribed architrave fragment is decorated 
with two motifs that appear on the architrave from the 
Alsos monastery: the intersected equilateral triangles 
and the multifoil rosette with convexo-concave leafs; 
this similarity next to the vicinity of the monastery 
with the city of Kos, where the sculpture is nowadays 
stored, support the possibility that the sculpture was 
once related with the Alsos monastery. 
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E. MILITSI-KECHAGIA: KOS IN THE EARLY AND MIDDLE BYZANTINE TIMES 


Summary 


Enlypa@uKes LAPTUpPLEc VLA THV TNWTOBUJavTLWH 
Kal pEcoBUCavtivy rEeplodo otnv Kw 


Tpla Evertypapa papudplva tunpata amd thv Kw, 
Tov Bpiokovtat oto Movoeio ApyiteKtovikwv MeAwv 
TOV K&OTpOV THS NeEpavtlidc, mapexovv MoAUTIVES 
TAnpo@opies yla TO vnol Kata tH SiapKEla THC 
TpwtopuCavtivis Kal ths uEcobuCavtivis TEp1ddov. 


To mpwto ecetaCouevo yAuntd amoteAst Eva KaAd 
NELaoUEVO EvEeTttypa~o UMEPOUPO, Oto TPOETEXOV yEioo 
TOV OTOLOV EXEL KaAPAXOEI ETLyPAPN, OMOV AVAPEPOVTAL 
TX OVOMATA KAL OL LOLOTHTES TWV SWPNTWV Tov: oO 
Tpeobutepoc HpakAdce Kal o avayvwotns UtEpavoc. 
Méoa amd th ovyKpitiKky EcéTAON TWV ypayUdtwv, 
Tov eival apKeta emiveAnuéva Kor KadArypaiKa, to 
ETLOTVALO UTtopEei Va xpovoAoynOet otnv TEpiodo uETa 
TOV OELOUO Tov 551 Ka Tplv amo Tic apaBiKéc EM1OPOUEC 
TWV WEOWV TOU 7OU ALWVa Tov OdNynoav otn otadiaKh 
TOAPAKUN TWV TAPGALWV TAAQLOXPLOTLAVIKWV KEVTPWV 
TOU VNOLov. 


‘Eva Everttypapo OwpaKkio dubwva Peper S1dKOOLO até 
OTAVPOUS KA GYNMATOMOINHEVa KUTAPIOOIA, EV OTHV 
TMAPUPN TOV UMAPXEL EYXAPAKTH EMLYPAGN WE TO OVOUM 
KQL THv 1O10THTa Tov SwpNtH Tov: «“Ilwavvn EvtEeAod< 
ETLOKOTIOV KWiWV» Kal TO KOUTTOYpaUUA/TETPdypaUUa 
OXOM (®dc Xprotob Oatver Naor). Me Boon tyv avadvon 
TOGO TWV YpaUUdTWV doo Kal Tov diaKdouoV THs 
ETILMAVELAC TOV Owpakiou, MpoTEtvetat n xpovoAdynon 
TOV OTOV 90 1H GTOV 100 aIWva, yEyOVOC TOU TO KaBLOTH 
ONUAVTIKO VLA THV KATAVONON UlAG OXETIKA KyVWoTNS 
yla TO vol TEplodov. 


To Tpito EvEertypapo Tuna Tapovoidler ula apKEeTa 
OIVIyUAaTIKY dour KaOW> Exel KaUTVAO oXNUA Kal PEPEL 
avayAv@o didKoouo, tooo otn AocotUNTN ENI@avera 
O00 Kal OTHV Eimedn KaTW TAEVPG. EpunveveEtar EitE 
WC TpOECEXOV NUIKUKAIKO Tuna EmtotvAtov TEuTAOU 
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TOV AVTLOTOLXOVGE OTHV Opaia MvAn tov Iepov Bhuatoc 
EITE WC TMpoEecexov nNulKuKAIKO yetoo edEvOEpou 
TMpookvvntaptov. Xty AoOtUNTH ENIMAVELA TOV, HETACV 
500 ECepywv avayAV@wv Koubiwv, PEPEL TUKVO PUTIKO 
didKkoono amd dimAd tatviwtd BAaotd KAnuatidac, 
O omoiog oxnuatifer eva eEldoc ex@vudAtopevov 
avOEUWTov KOOUNUATOS amd ouUTTAEKOUEVOUC KUKAOUG 
KQL NUIKUKAIa, HE NulKkUKAIKéC Kal KapdlooxNUES 
amoAnéeic. Xtnv eninedn KatTW EMIMavEela KOOUEITAL 
ue KolAdKupto MoAV@LVAAO pddaka Tou Eyypa@ETaI 
G€ TAaiolo Kal ovvdgeTal YE AUTO YEOW KOUBwv. 
XStTnv mapven tyso Ao&otuntnyns Emipaverac, vadpyeEr 
EYXAPAKTH APLEPWHATIKH EMtypa~n, MIWavwe aBEaTN 
QMO TOUS TLOTOUG, N AVAYVWON TNS OTOIAG Elval APKETA 
dvoxEprs KaBWS EXEL ATIOKPOVOVEL Eva GNUAVTIKO yla 
THV KaTaAVONnON tov KElvEvov Tuna. IIpotetvovto 
TPElC WETAYPA~ES TWV TEAEUTAIWV A€CEewWV Evw SEV 
amokAEtetar n avaypapr tno A€Enc MONH oto téAoc 
TNs. Tooo n SEpatiKN Kal TEXVOTPOTIKN avaAvoN ToU 
diakKOoUOV OOO Kal N ECETAON TWV YpaUUdTwWV THC 
ETLLYPANS UMOSELKVUOLV TH XpovoAdynon Tou yAUTTOU 
OTA TEAN Tov 1lov N OTIC apyYec Tov 120u alwva. Me Baon 
TIC OWCOMEVES LOTOPIKES INVES Kal TA apxaloAoyIKa 
dEdOHEVa Eival yvWotN Nn idpvoNn TECodPWV LOVwWV 
OTO vyoi Kata tH wéon BuCavtivy TeEpiodo. Aev 
amoKAgietat to ev Adyw yAUNTO va TpOEPXETAI amd 
TH HOvN ths Mavayiac tov ‘AAoous, ty¢ onoiac n PEon 
UTOpEl UE Ao~aAEla va TPODSIOPLOTEL GTOV YWPO TOU 
AokAntieiou tho Kw, omov Expl Tis apxés TOU 2000 
ALWVO UINPXE O UOVOXWPOC KALAPOGKEMAGTOS vadc TNS 
Mavayiac Tapoov. Téoo to Koto Seuatikd AEé1Ady1o 
Tov Mapovoidler to ecetaCduevo yAunto we yAumta 
TOV TIPOEPXOVTAL AMO TH WOVvY Tov ‘AAcouG Kal EXOUV 
xpovoAoynOet otov 100 nH otov 11o alwva, do0 Kal 
KOVTLVY] AMOGTAON THS OVS aNd TH oNUEpIVN BEoN 
amoOnKEvor|s TOU, GUVTEIVOUV OTNV Tapanavw vmd8Eon. 


Verbal Funerary Portraits: Inscriptions and Epigrams 
as Tomb Decoration in Monuments of 
the Byzantine Periphery 


Konstantina Tsiorou 


As I never saw my father or my mother [...], my first fancies 
regarding what they were like were unreasonably derived from their 
tombstones. The shape of the letters on my father’s, gave me an odd 
idea that he was a square, stout, dark man, with curly black hair. 


Abstract 


Charles Dickens, Great Expectations 


The present study deals with archaeological funerary epigraphic material of the Middle Byzantine period (9th-12th centuries) 
from three regions of the periphery of the Byzantine state: Thrace, Cappadocia, and Italy. The inscriptions function as a basic and 
not a secondary parameter of the funerary decoration, i.e. they constitute the dominant element of the decoration of funerary 
niches and sarcophagi. The rhetorical language and the figures of speech that describe and praise the deceased transform the 


texts into a visual language that ‘paints’ verbal portraits. 


Key words: Middle Byzantine art, Byzantine periphery, inscriptions, epigrams, funerary practices 


Introduction 


The fairly rich epigraphic material from various 
provinces of the Byzantine Empire dating from the 9th 
to the 12th century offers plenty of information on 
the art and society of specific regions and highlights 
local particularities, as well as elements originating 
from Constantinople. The fact that very few funerary 
inscriptions are preserved from Middle Byzantine 
Constantinople means that studying the material from 
the Byzantine periphery can illuminate parameters of 
local identity in individual areas, as well as aspects of 
Constantinopolitan realities; furthermore, it can help 
pinpoint the ways in which social groups and their 
practices functioned as vessels of communication and 
interaction between the capital and local societies, 
within the framework of the Byzantine state. The 
present study focuses on epigraphic texts from three 
such regions, which are characterized by the survival 
of a relatively high number of inscriptions: Thrace, the 
immediate hinterland of Constantinople, Cappadocia, 
known from the sources for its close relationships 
with Constantinople, and Italy, which, in spite of the 
distance, preserved ties with Byzantium until the 12th 
century. 


The inscriptions presented here range from short 
invocations to long epigrams and are painted, incised, 





‘See the similar approach in Wharton 1988. 
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or carved in relief. Those selected for discussion 
are not accompanied by painted decoration (it either 
never existed or is no longer preserved); as a result, the 
texts of the inscriptions function as representations/ 
portraits conveying characteristics of the personalities 
of the personages in question, their aspirations and 
expectations, thus providing the necessary basis for the 
formulation of prosopographic and social conclusions. 


Thrace 


The starting point isthe region closest to Constantinople, 
Thrace. The earliest inscription is incised on atomb slab 
at Panion, northeast of Rhaidestos (modern Tekirdag);? 
it dates from the 9th century and is to a large extent 
damaged.‘ The information contained in the partly 
preserved text is not very illuminating, except for some 
references to the tomb itself and to its configuration 
(«mAdKa ve kaAlUmtEt]»), and some allusions perhaps to 
the ‘contrast’ between earthly and eternal life («naoa 





? I have used the transcriptions of the inscriptions as they are 
found in the published editions. In cases where they are published 
without transcriptions I have provided transcriptions according to 
the methods employed by the French school (see e.g. Robert and 
Robert 1954, 9-12; Kiourtzian 2000, 26). I would like to thank Professor 
emerita Sophia Kalopissi-Verti and the anonymous reader of this 
article for their valuable suggestions. 

3 For Panion, see Ktilzer 2008, 562-565. 

4 Asdracha 1989-1991, 248-249; Rhoby 2014, 573-574, no. TR34. Today 
the slab is reused in the pavement of the narthex of the church of the 
Presentation of the Virgin. 


K. TSIOROU: VERBAL FUNERARY PORTRAITS: INSCRIPTIONS AND EPIGRAMS AS TOMB DECORATION 


56€a tod Bliov]... /... €o¢ tob uvruato|c] .../... o€ Oprjvoc 
Eoc tov tl aq@ou;].../....6]moc 15n 0 [KUptoc, 6 Oedc]»). 


The other two Thracian inscriptions securely dated 
to the 9th century offer richer and more concrete 
information. The first one,’ which also gives the exact 
date (13 June 854), together with the second indiction 
(«tf ty’ tod “Ilovviov / u(nvoc) ivd(iKtid@voc) ~’ tod 
Koouov S€ .ctéB c&yov/toc Etoc»), is connected with the 
burial place of the metropolitan of Herakleia Ignatios 
(847-858), who was also linked with a monastery in the 
area («0 é€v pakapia tH Uvn/uN Tyvatiocs untpomoAitns 
‘HpakA/etac Kai nyobuevoc tio EvtabOa / yeyovoc 
Qylotdtns yovis 6 EvOd/d—E KataKeivEvoc»).® The text 
is complemented by phrases expressing Christian 
beliefs regarding death («To néAayoc tobdde tod Piov 
Kadac / dSianAeboac, [...] ExvunOn Kat/avtroac Eic TOV 
aKvuavtov An/ueva EAEW Ocod»). 


The second precisely dated inscription (3 August 882),’ 
also from Panion, is inscribed on a slab embedded in 
the pavement of the church of St Theodore Teron.® The 
text is characterized by the incorrect spelling of a large 
percentage of the words comprising it, and provides, 
besides chronological indications («éZd)/[unoev, 
unvi Avyovot(w) Y ivd(iKti@voc) ie’ / [Et]oucs .ct’»), 
information on the death of a hieromonk (possibly) 
(«obtoc 6 év 6/ota TH uv T(at)rp NUSv Oc Kai év TH 
/ €oxatyn avtod nuepa tov ayyeAn/KOv uEtiAngev Piov 
dovAsvoac / dé tH¢ Aynwtdtoicg vac Tob O(Eo)d / ¢ St 
O(e)@ PiAw Tpdc K(Up10)v»). Of special interest is the 
invitation extended to the reader/viewer to approach 
the monument («tf Ei pév @ &vdpec un da/Kpbov mpdc 
OVVTPNUWV Kapdn/ac EKA Ka1poc Kal AUTNS ddiic / TA 
THIS Wuytic Katépuyev €001/tipna taxa dna Anac od00 
Kal Katé/povv 0 Adyos TEpUEVOS KainEp TH / UWvadra 
TporAAEto udAwv H tic / év Koty Sopbbuc thc 5é ODTOC 
Oviep / No ueoov ayaynv vv 6 Adyos mpon/yayev 
TAEEOV EpYWUE»). 


The inscription incised on a marble slab embedded 
in the pavement of the right aisle of the church of 
the Presentation of the Virgin is precisely dated (27 
February 965).° The text states the burial place («Ode 
téBante...») and commemorates, besides the name and 
ecclesiastical office of the deceased, his status as patron 
of the church of the Hagioi Anargyroi («6 d0bA0¢ tod 
[Oco]é / Baotie1ocg d1cKovoc K(al) (k)titop tév ayi/ov 
’Av(a)p(y)Upov»). The text of the inscription provides 





° Asdracha 1989-1991, 270-271. Four decades ago, the inscription, 
incised on a stele made of Prokonnesian marble, was kept in a hotel in 
present-day Marmaraere$lisi. 

° For Ignatios (not mentioned in the entry on the metropolis of 
Herakleia in Fedalto 1988, 274), see Winkelmann et al. 1998-2002, vol. 2 
(2000), no. 2673. For the metropolis of Herakleia, see also Kiilzer 2013. 
For the history and topography of Herakleia, see Sayar 1998. 

7 Asdracha 1989-1991, 272-274. 

8 For the church, see Otuken and Ousterhout 1989, 146. 

° Asdracha 1989-1991, 289-291; Kiilzer 2008, 565. 
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the exact date («éteA1d8e1 dé unv(i) De(Bpovapiw) KC, 
Hvd(iKti@voc) / 1’, Etous .cvoy’»), complemented by 
the curse against anyone who may attempt to desecrate 
the tomb («xatdpav d5€ va éxn ano / K(upio)v O(Eo)b 
Mavtoxpatopoc Sots av / toAuion avbénv tovd_e tov 
tapwv / Eoc tic EAEVoEOS Tod U(i0)b Tob O(Eo)d»),° 


Three inscriptions from Thrace are dated to the 
11th century. The first one is incised on a marble 
slab and preserves only the name and occupation 
of the deceased, the priest Nicholas («t NnkdAaoc 
tp(eobUtepoc) SovAOc X(pioto)d»).+ The inscription 
incised on a pseudo-sarcophagus from Alexandroupoli 
(now in the National Museum of Sofia)? is more 
interesting: it dates from 17 January 1069 («tT 
"Etouc .cpol apy(ti)c K(dopov) unvy lavovaptw 1 
ivd(iKt1@voc) C tH NuE(pa) K(upiaKky) dAektwpog|wv] 
tac»), and even includes the day of the week (Sunday). 
In addition, besides the name and surname, the person’s 
titles and offices are also listed: Nicholas Baltzeres, 
patrikios, anthypatos, and protovestiarios («éxuunO(n) 
NikoAaoc m(at)pi(kioc) dvOvmat(oc) mpwtopeo(t1dp10¢) 
0 BaAtlépns tov [ailwviov Unvov»). Furthermore, 
the text is complemented by important information 
concerning the places of death (Mamista, Syria) and 
burial (Traianoupolis in the theme of Macedonia) of 
the deceased, which are not identical («Ev kdotpw 
Maurot(ns) ZLupiac évoik(@v) Katrhyayov TE avTOV 
Ev TpatavoumdAe: Béua MaKedwviac»). The incised 
inscription on another marble funerary slab at Panion™ 
contains a clear chronological reference, 17 February 
1092 («un(vi) De(Bpovapiw) iy’ ivdi(ktivoc) 1€, 
Et(ouc), cx’ NuE(pa) 5»), with the customary addition 
of the indiction. 


Four more inscriptions from Thrace can be placed 
in the 9th-11th centuries, but their date cannot be 
determined with precision. Very little can be said 
about the first one, which is incised on a marble slab 
and is only partly preserved. The prose inscription, 
originating from Panion,” appears to refer to more 
than one personage, judging from the third person 
plural of the verb employed («unv(Wow)oi(v)»), and 
commemorates their death, the «éwviov [Urv(o)|v», 
according to the text of the inscription. Regarding 
chronology, the date is preserved, but not the year: 
Tuesday, 19 September («kai unv(i) Len/teuBpli]w 10’ 
nué/pa Tprtn»). The incised inscription constitutes 
the sole decoration of the funerary slab, without any 
ornamental motifs, and its dating can be based only 
on the results of a palaeographic analysis and on 





© Such curses are well known from Early Christian tomb 


inscriptions; see e.g. Ntantis 1983. 

11 Asdracha 1989-1991, 316-317. The slab was discovered in 1885 at 
Panion, in the courtyard of the local mosque. 

2 Asdracha and Bakirtzis 1980, 257-260; Pazaras 1988, 56-57. 

For the title of protovestiarios, see Oikonomideés 1972, 305. 
Asdracha 1989-1991, 315-316. 

Asdracha 1989-1991, 305-306. 
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equivalent comparable elements, which place it within 
the 10th-11th centuries." 


The prose text of the next funerary inscription, incised 
onamarble slab from Herakleia,’” determines the burial 
place (« EvOd5e Aunov / ExoiunOn twv / yAvKoiv K(ai) 
apyov / Unvov») and the month (January) of the death 
(unvi Iavovapiov) of Kale, wife of Adrianos, whose title 
(imperial protospatharios) is also mentioned." 


The third undated inscription (in prose, incised on a 
marble slab, without any decorative motifs)!’ refers to 
the death of a monk named Kallistos («’EteAevtnoev 6 
SodA/o¢ tod O(Eo)b KdAnotoc / uovaxoc»). The mention 
of the date and of the indiction («unvn Avyovotou / 
1a’ nvdn(kti@voc) 8 nué/pa y’») (Tuesday, 11 August, 
ninth indiction) is common, but the references to the 
(possible?) cause of deathand the duration ofhis suffering 
are noteworthy and unusual («ndoyov / €x Tig KE~aATIC 
av/tobd: Tov Mévov ofuEpov Exov TEvta/ETH XPOvov»). 
The palaeography of the letters and comparisons with 
analogous examples place the inscription between 
the 9th and 11th centuries. The content of a fourth 
(now lost) inscription from Thrace, which is based on 
liturgical texts, constitutes a commentary on the vanity 
of earthly/human matters («Mndrc tu@Aovtw TH Opécet 
tov mAovtou / moAovc AvUEVE! 1 Tob KOoUOU EiAgia:/ 1 
oapé yap tavtn yobs MmAdc yr UNdpyer/ PvUOdTAL TUPW 
[avaotplépetar ppéva,/ éAn[tCe1] avtov wo &0avlatov 
ci]vo1»). The proposed date again ranges from the 9th 
to the 11th century.” 


TheThracian epigraphictexts databletothe12thcentury 
are mostly connected with the monastic world: the first 
one”! commemorates the monk Iakobos («6 d0bA0¢ tod 
O(Eo)b / (uov)a(xoc) Idxwfhol[c»), whose death is placed 
in August 1150 («Mn(vi) Avbyovotw [ivdiKtidvoc ty’, 
Etouc] / .cxvry’ éx[oiurlOn]»). Other elements in the 
text connect him with Constantinopolitan circles, since 
he is also mentioned as the abbot of the monastery of 
St Mokios in the Byzantine capital («x]ai ka®nyobuEevoc 
tic o€/[Baoutlac [Bao Ktic KowoB[1 Jaks wo(vij)c tob 
/ [axytov udptupoc] Mwxtov»).” 


A funerary inscription of a monk from the region 
of Adrianople is dated five years later.” In this case, 





16 Asdracha 1989-1991, 306. 

7 Asdracha 1989-1991, 283-285. 

8 Oikonomidés 1972, 297. See also, Kalopissi-Verti 2015, 136-137, 
for the frequency of the title in donor inscriptions of the 10th and 
11th centuries. 

9 Asdracha 1989-1991, 285-286. In 1896 the inscription was in the 
Blachernai church at Panion. 

2 Asdracha 1989-1991, 286-287; Rhoby 2009, 293-294. The 
inscription was once at Panion. The same text is encountered 
elsewhere (Lauxtermann 2003, 244-245; Rhoby 2009, 290-294, no. 201). 
21 Asdracha 1992-1993, 319-321. The inscription originates from 
Zephyrion (modern Safrakéy), a short distance from Constantinople. 
Until 1923 it was reused in the now destroyed church of St Paraskeve. 
22 For the monastery, see Berger 2013. 

3 Asdracha 1992-1993, 321-322. The inscription is not preserved, 
but it is known from the account of the English traveler John Covel, 
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in addition to the usual wording indicating the 
monastic name Klemes («’ExvunOn 0 dobAoc tod 
O(Eo)b 6 yo(vaxoc) KAnuns»), the date and year are 
also preserved («tod étouc .cxéy’ u(n)vi Maptiw Kc’ 
(i)v(SiKt1@voc) y’») (26 March 1155), as well as the, 
equally common, prayer for the remission of his sins 
(«[evyeo8e] UnEP A~ECEOS THV AuUapTLMvV avtod-»). 


This group of inscriptions is complemented by a 
third funerary inscription of the monk Loukas from 
the church of St John the Forerunner (Prodromos) at 
Eudemion (in second use), who is referred to as an 
abbot («’Exo1n0(n) 6 SobA(oc) tod O(e)ob AouKac (uov) 
ax(oc) / Kai nyovuEvo(c)»). The mention of the date 
without the year («(un)vi Aexe(uBptw) 1y’») (December 
13), even with the inclusion of the second indiction 
(ivd(1Kt1@voc) B ), does not permit a precise dating. A 
date within the wider framework of the 12th century 
can be deduced based on comparisons with precisely 
dated material. 


Two particular cases also belong to the material from 
Thrace. The first one, dated to the second half of the 
12th century, is a poetic text of a scholarly character, 
partly preserved, connected with Isaac Komnenos.” It 
is now preserved in the Museum of Ecclesiastical Art 
in Alexandroupoli, but was originally in the monastery 
of Kosmosoteira at Bera (modern Pherrai).”° Although 
it does not contain clear indications of the deceased’s 
name, the date, or any geographical information, the 
style and language of the text reflect the scholarly and 
educated level of the environment which created it, 
thus providing information of general interest. Indeed, 
the way in which the prayer for the afterlife of the 
person in question is formulated is distinctive («dAQ’ 
w BpaBeuta tOv KaA@v tov évOdde / Kai ndAw abta 
haubdavev enav BEANs, / wo otd&yvv, WS Udpyapov, WC 
yAvuKD HEAL / oaic aOONKaIc ToUTOVI Ornoauptoatc, / Wo 
evOaréc t1 Sévdpov Eic Toveric mEd0v / KaTAPUTEVOAIC 
oov Adtpv tov Seondtnv»). 


The last 12th-century testimony from Thrace (of 
unknown origin, today in the Archaeological Museum 
of Komotini)”’ is interesting in multiple ways and 
includes a long prose text, which records the exact date 
of the person’s death: the end of the inscription reads 
«un(voc) dé tle)teAeUt(nKe) Dev(povapiov) te(taptn): 
Et(ouc) .cx18’», which corresponds to February 4 in 
the year 1111. The fact that the inscription adorns a 
funerary slab is stated at the beginning («[T ’E]v0[dd¢ 





who saw it reused in the church of the Sts Theodores at the village 
Karagac. 

4 Asdracha 1988, 224. For Eudemion, see Ktilzer 2008, 356-357. 

5 Evans and Wixom 1997, 40-41; Rhoby 2014, 136-140, no. GR2. For 
Isaac Komnenos, see Varzos 1984, vol. 1, 238-252. 

2 For the Kosmosoteira and Bera, see Sevéenko 1984; Sinos 1985; 
Ousterhout and Bakirtzis 2007, 49-85. 

27 Asdracha and Bakirtzis 1980, 253-255; Rhoby 2014, 263-266, no. 
GR72. 
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KatdKeitat|»), whereas, in spite of the damages and 
the fragmentary preservation, it seems that there is a 
reference to the person’s lineage («pnZ(nc) puns»), as 
well as to the cause of his death (a practice not very 
common by Byzantine standards) and to other data 
about his family («év K(upt)w L......] Avuod @(e)d @dpo 
Kaitlo1] / dkudC(ovta) to ypov(w) méd(ax) SevtEp(ov): 
TOO’ Etn TOUT(W) KatdpvéAa oGpa:»). Moreover, the 
common invocation for his fate after death and for the 
remission of the deceased’s sins («evyeoO0(e) mavt(Ec) 
ot €v tavt(n) [th] toxn: SWp(w) oiKtHplac) 6 md&vtwv 
[O(ed)c] KE K(Upto)c: / e¥pn ulEv) xapiv Ev n(LEpa) Thc 
dj(knc): KE apéoew(c) thyn tTHv Enteouev(Wv):») is 
complemented with a curse against those who might 
contemplate desecrating the funerary monument 
(«dotns dé EEopVEN TdS(E): PNEGH tobt(w) Mpooyev(n) 
o(o1)t(o) Aémpa: / K(at) yf] Kat(a)md01 X(ploT)E KE O(E)E 
u(o)u: o¢ de<O>tot(E) KE TOIG OUd@pOO! ToUT(oV)»). 


Cappadocia 


Cappadocia is a region with close ties with 
Constantinople, despite the geographic distance 
separating them. The funerary monuments, many 
of which bear funerary decoration and inscriptions, 
offer abundant information about local society. The 
first case from Cappadocia is from the valley of Zelve, 
in the complex known as the Hermitage of the Monk 
Symeon (according to the reasonable hypothesis that 
the place was the hermitage and burial place of the 
monk mentioned in the inscriptions). It is a complex 
consisting of single nave chambers carved into the 
rock, which include a burial chamber with inscriptions, 
connected - directly or indirectly - with a monk named 
Symeon.” The painted decoration of the church is dated 
in the early 10th century” and the excavation of the 
undecorated cell is placed in the same period, as well 
as the, also undecorated, burial chamber. Two arcosolia 
dominate the burial chamber. On the walls, in niches 
and especially around the large arcosolium are painted 
inscriptions attributed to the monk Symeon. The first 
is an invocation and is repeated twice («K(Upve BorjOn 
tov dobAov cov LvuEOV YOvaxov»),*° the second one 
is a funerary epigram recording the year of Symeon’s 
death, unfortunately not preserved, and the remaining 
four are texts related to the thoughts and death of the 
monk, inspired mostly by Old Testament texts («"Oc 65€ 
K00/uo¢ KE Ta TOD / KOoOV TEpac / Mavtalc yap m[p]../ 
va ov ..ac..€ / Bn O¢ yuuvov[c] mplo] / mévr mp[o]c [E]/ 
Kry0ev B[hlov»).2+ The long inscription painted on the 





*8 For the architectural configuration, see Jerphanion 1925-1942, 
vol. 1/2 (1932), 552-553, 570; Restle 1967, vol. 1, 142-143; Rodley 1985, 
189 ff.; Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 8, 12. 

° Rodley 1985, 189 ff.; Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 12. The date of the complex 
is based on the stylistic features of the paintings of the main church 
and the chapel. 

© Jerphanion 1925-1942, vol. 1/2 (1932), 573, nos. 105, 107. 

1 Jerphanion 1925-1942, vol. 1/2 (1932), 573, no. 106 and 575, no. 
110. 
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arch of the arcosolium is particularly revealing (Figure 
1): it is in verse - iambic 12-syllable - and its first eleven 
lines narrate Symeon’s efforts for the preparation of his 
burial space before his death («Gov nvtpénnoa tuupo 
\edoéevuevlov]»). The last three lines are in prose («Tt 
’Avertavoato 6 SobAo[c] tod / O(Eo)d ZvuEov u(ova)x(Oc) 
un(vi) lovviw 6 / [........] EtLouc...]»).°” 


The second case is again from Zelve, in the so-called 
‘Yazili Kilise’, and is a document concerning the 
liberation of slaves. It is painted on the walls of a 
burial chamber in the lower part of a multi-level cone; 
the chamber consists of two apses with an arcosolium 
excavated into the wall furthest from the entrance. 
The text in question is painted on the archivolt of the 
arcosolium. It is therefore a funerary inscription and 
refers to a specific activity of the person responsible for 
its compilation. This activity appears to have aimed at 
securing the redemption of the deceased’s soul, most 
probably the person buried in the tomb. According 
to the text of the inscription, Anthimos, priest and 
chorepiskopos, liberated some of his slaves («AneAov 
eAevBepnac ExtnOrjco map’ Euod AvOipou mpeobutépov 
K(al) ywpennoKdon[ov] / K[dot]pov "Epytac / (ai) 
e€a[pxou]....€d0€ev / Kayo edevGepilav] tu[f oe 
Ns tovc SovAoUG ov»), whose names we do not know 
(except for one named Nicholas), since the part of the 
inscription possibly mentioning them is not preserved. 
A noteworthy feature is the way Anthimos justifies his 
acts based on Christian teachings («Kata napavyéAuata 
TOV Biwv ypa~pav»), as well as on the requirements of 
secular power («k(ai) kata tHv avwOe[v] / ‘Pwyavod 
K(al) Kovotavtivou tov €k O(co)b géoteuevov yEydAov 
Baonréov / K(ai) KeAeRovtwv Y.ON Eni tov emioxomov 
K(al) €nn TH ovvaywuévyn EKAnona mapexnv / tic 
Seomdtec edevOEpl......JtoUc abt6v vKEétac»).2> More 
specifically, it appears that he was implementing 
imperial legislation regarding the social organization 
of the population of the provinces during the joint 
reign of Romanos I Lekapenos and Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos (921-944) who are mentioned in the 
inscription.” 


One epigraphic text in the church of St Agathangelos 
(known as Gtillii Dere 3) belongs to the end of the 
9th-beginning of the 10th century. The monument is 
located in the central part of the valley of Giillii Dere, 
excavated into the right side of a rocky cliff.*° The 





2 Jerphanion 1925-1942, vol. 1/2 (1932), 577, no. 111. See also, 
Rhoby 2009, 299-302, no. 210. 

3 Thierry 1983-1994, vol. 2 (1994), 329-331. 

4 See also, Cooper and Decker 2012, 146-147. 

5 For its designation, see Jerphanion 1925-1942, vol. 1/2 (1932), 592- 
594; Restle 1967, vol. 1, 69, 139-140, vol. 3, figs 333-339; Thierry 
1983-1994, vol. 1 (1983), 117-133; Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 31-36. In the 
main publication of the monument (Lafontaine-Dosogne 1965) the 
church is referred to as the ‘church with the three crosses’, because 
of the relief decoration on the ceiling. The possible dedication to St 
Agathangelos (Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 31) is based on the depiction of the 
saint in the east wall of the church. 
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Figure 1. Cappadocia, Zelve, Hermitage of the Monk Symeon, Arcosolium front 
with painted inscription (© K. Tsiorou). 


painted inscription is at the left of the scene of the — church; the ground level consists of a single nave 
Baptism, in the northeast corner of the east wall of the — with two apses and the upper level is a free-standing 
church, whereas a tomb is excavated below (into the — cross with a dome and a large apse. There are four 
same wall).*° Both the location of the inscription-above — tombs in the pavement and two arcosolia in the south 
a tomb, most probably that of Helena, mentionedinthe — wall of the lower level.*° In the drum of the north 
text - and its ‘terminology’, which is clearly inspired arm, below the representations of Sts Theodore and 
by specific Psalms (nos. 106:10,14 and 131:14), indicate | George on horseback attacking a dragon, there is 
that it should be identified as a funerary inscription a funerary inscription, a short text recording the 
(«K(Upve Bon/On ti / SovAN o/ob / ‘EAEvyn / dno tHv / ~~ death of Sophia («K(Upie poKdpioe Ke avanawe / tiv 
Balvatou o]knd. (A)/|btH H K/atana/Wr[c]/ Hudv / Aco  SovAw cov Logiav»). Sophia was possibly buried in 
ew/vac [é]w[vwv]»).?” the lower church. The double-story church may have 
been commissioned by her husband, who founded the 
Several 11th-century inscriptions of a funerary nature — church in her memory.” It is possible that the tombs in 
are preserved in the valley of Géreme. The funerary the lower part were destined for members of the same 
inscription of Sophia from the funerary church no.5, — family and that it was therefore a family chapel.” 
dated to the second half of the 11th century, belongs 
to this category.** The church is a two-story excavated The case of the Pancarlik Kilise in Urgiip (St Prokopios) 
is rather problematic, although the funerary character 
*© Lafontaine-Dosogne 1965, 199; Thierry 1983-1994, vol. 1 (1983), of the monument is clear. More specifically, it comprises 
a the character of the scene of the Baptism, see Thierry 1983- anundecorated funerary chapel to the south of the apse, 
1994, vol. 1 (1983), 123. Unfortunately, no information on the whereas the decoration of the nave is dominated by the 


deceased’s identity and role in the monument is provided. She may soteriological theme of the Second Coming (western 
have been the donor of this section of the decoration (perhaps only 
of the Baptism?), given the fact that the iconographic program of the 
church does not have a funerary character. For the funerary use of the °° Thierry 1984, 683. According to Nicole Thierry, this type of 








psalms in question, see Kiourtzian 1997. church is an independent funerary chapel, with the ground floor 
°° For the necropolis of Géreme, see Thierry 1984; Thierry 1987. From functioning as a funerary crypt and the upper part as a small church 
the topographic and historical points of view, the necropolis of for commemorative services. 

Goreme is an extension of the necropolis of Matiane from the Roman 0 Thierry 1984, 682-683. 

age. 41 Thierry 1984, 682. 
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part of the flat ceiling). Moreover, funerary inscriptions 
have been detected on the exterior wall of the church to 
the right of the entrance, in a blind decorative arch and 
under an inscription that records the dedication of the 
church to St Theodore. The funerary use of the space, 
despite the limited evidence, is beyond doubt.” 


Italy 


Italian lands present a different context, especially 
in those areas which were no longer part of the 
Byzantine Empire by the Middle Byzantine period. This 
is particularly true of the 12th-century inscriptions, 
which form part of the Norman culture of Southern 
Italy and Sicily; even these, however, exhibit strong 
elements of the region’s Byzantine background. The 
earliest funerary inscription from Italy is vaguely dated 
to the 9th century and is from Reggio Calabria.** More 
specifically, the inscription, incised on a marble slab 
‘designates’ the burial ground of Sergios («’Ev0dde 
KatdKeitat 6 SobAo(c) / tov X(p1oto)b Lépyioc 6 Evd(o) 
E(d6tatoc) uvrun»), informing us at the same time 
about the date of his death (with the inclusion of the 
indiction) and his age («C@joac ypovouc vy" éteA1/d8n 
u(nvi) Iovviw Ky’ ivd(iKti@voc) 8»): having lived 53 
years, died June 23, in the fourth indiction. The text ends 
by addressing the potential reader («‘O dvaytvwoKkov 
eventar UmEp Eu(ob) 510 Tov K(Uplo)v»), but the most 
interesting aspect is the enumeration of the offices of 
the personage mentioned («yevduevoc ano Endpxwv 
kai / dove»), namely that he was apo eparchon and dux 
(of Calabria). The first-mentioned office can serve as a 
chronological indication, since the office is last attested 
in the sources in 899. 


An unusual funerary inscription in the church of St 
George in Velabro in Rome dates from the middle of the 
10th century.” The text is incised on a largely damaged 
marble slab, and is only partly preserved. The initial 
letters of the 28 verses form the acrostic «TYMBOZ 
IQANNOY APXIIIPEZBYTEPOY». Since the beginning of 
the text states that loannes was born during the time of 
Pope John VIII (872-882), the inscription can be dated to 
the first half of the 10th century.*° 


An inscription incised on a marble slab in the cathedral 
of Bari is dated to the early 11th century based on 
palaeographic criteria;*” it contains a text whose 





“2 Jerphanion 1925-1942, vol. 2/1 (1936), 17-47; Ousterhout 2017, 
211-212, 

3 Guillou 1996, 144-145, no. 132. The inscription is now preserved 
in the Museum of Reggio. 

“4 For Sergios, see Winkelmann et al. 1998-2002, vol. 4 (2001), no. 
6639. For the titles and offices accompanying his name, see 
Falkenhausen 1991. 

5 Guillou 1996, 126-128, no. 116; Rhoby 2014, 451-455, no. IT17; 
D’Aiuto 2015. For the church, see Cozza-Luzi 1899. 

‘6 For Ioannes and the date of the inscription, see Rhoby 2014, 453- 
455. 

7 Guillou 1996, 160-161, no. 144; Rhoby 2014, 405-408, no. IT1. For 
the church, see Basile and Barracane 1995. 
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narrator (perhaps the tomb itself as a metaphor) 
appears to address a woman, who is invited to reflect 
on the futility of earthly life («Exo]voiwc otépEaoa 
tThv a&yvwotav / Kai yv@01 oavtiyv Kai didaoKe trv 
pvow / "Atugov eivai Ti PPop& cvvnuugvynv:/ Ei yap 
ta Aaumpa Kai tx oEuva tod Biov / Eic yobv katavta Kai 
teAevutad Mpoc TE~pav»), and is criticized, so to speak, 
for her inability to apprehend this inevitable fact («Ila 
EMpovelc, TdAaiva, th tTEppa peya / "Qov Sé€ oavutryv 
GoTtEp OV PavouuEevHy;»). 


The information contained in another inscription on 
a sarcophagus in the cathedral of Bari leads to safer 
conclusions.“* The funerary inscription of Basileios 
Mersiniotes («ExuunO(n) o dovA0c¢ tod O(Eo)d 
BaorjAetoc 6 Mepouvnwt(ns)») includes the exact date 
(October 10) and year (1075), in the fourteenth indiction 
(«unvy OKtoBprw nc t(dac) 1 ivd(1Ktivoc) Teodpnc KE 
d(e)Kat(nco) Et(er) elEa]/KnoynAnoot(@) pnd»). The 
chronological, historical, and socio-political framework 
of the inscription is complemented by the title and 
administrative position of the mentioned personage: 
protospatharios and topoteretes («(mpwto)(oma)@(c)p(10¢) 
KE ToNWT(NH)pynt(ns)»).”° 


A limestone slab from Lecce preserves a simple 
invocation for the salvation of the subdeacon Pantaleon 
(«‘O] mavta moirjoac K(ai) cvvapuw/oac K(at) trv MEo(ob) 
oav pvow / ovvavaoctroac, X(ptot)e / 0 O(Ed)c, GCE 
tov S(ob)Aov / X(pioto)b Navtadgovta bro / didKova»); 
the inscription cannot be dated with accuracy, save for 
the fact that it can be placed within the 11th century. 
From the same area (Lecce) another inscription® also 
inscribed on a limestone slab comprises two sections: 
the first part, which appears to be earlier in date, is 
a simple invocation («X(piot)é o@tep tov oov (od) 
dov Bob8n»), whereas the second one commemorates 
the date and year of death («[unvi Mlaptiw «@ 
[Etouc] cp») (March 27 1009) of the priest Stephen 
(«ExoiunOn 0 SovAoc tob Oeod XtEMavoc lEpEvc»). 


The inscriptions from the crypt of Sts Marina and 
Christina in Carpignano Salentino (region of Otranto) 
belong to the same chronological framework.” The 
two verse inscriptions, painted on both sides of the 
standing figure of St Christina in the arcosolium niche in 
the crypt, are connected with an unidentified spatharios 
and his son. The combination of the information 
from the painted decoration of the monument, the 
palaeographic analysis of the inscriptions and, more 
importantly, the mention of the title of spatharios point 
to a date between 1055 and 1075, since there are no other 





8 Guillou 1996, 163-164, no. 146. For the sarcophagus, see also 
Lovecchio 1981, 36. 

* For the title accompanying his name, see Cheynet 1984. 

5° Guillou 1996, 167, no. 150. 

1 Guillou 1996, 165-166, no. 148. 

°2 Jacob 1983-1984, 103-122; Rhoby 2009, 267-272, nos. 186-187. See 
also, Safran 2014, 262-266. 
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exact chronological indications. The first inscription, 
to the left of the figure, informs us that this part was 
the burial place of Strategoules («"Ev[Oa té]Oantat 
ZtpatnyovAns»), whose virtues and inner qualities 
are described in length with an emphasis on the love 
he received from his family and friends («6 mpdoc, / 6 
piAtat[dc] you K(ai) noOntdc | toic n[&]ow,/ [ma]tpdc te 
héyw K(ar) thc u(n)te(d)c | tov [na]vv,/ tav ddEAQOv 
tov duod K(al) elEadéAQwv,/ tov [o]iAlw]ly nmaévtwv 
ouod | K(at) cvvoxoArntwv,/ tL@v] pvyapiwv &|pPBovoc 
xopnyia»). The simile that follows regarding his death: 
he [fled] from our hands like a sparrow («dWomep 
otpov0t/ov él@uylev Ex xE1p@v ac»), is combined with 
the impact of the event on his relatives, primarily of 
course on his parents («éAUnn/oév te tatleépav] (ai) 
untépav,/ tovc Kaolyvitac ovv tTAV/ MiATatwv GiAlw] 
v»), a fact which may be an indication of his young age, 
in combination with the ending of his name (-oules), 
which appears to be a diminutive form for a person 
of relatively young age.* The fact that he was the son 
of the person who was responsible for compiling the 
inscription is then confirmed by the invocation to the 
Virgin, to St Nicholas, and to St Christina to look after his 
son’s soul («aA w Mapia,/ Oed<n>tn¢ K(ai) Kupia,/ we 
ovoa my TH(v) / xapioudtwv névtwv,/ obv NiKoAdw 
TQ 00M / TomEevapyn,/ ovv aBAn@dp<w> / K(ai) u(d) 
o(tupt) Xpiotivy,/ év [Kd]Anoic taEov tO PiAtatév OU 
texvov / tov / natpiap[xou] ABpadpu tod pel yaAou]»). 
It is worth pointing out that the representations of 
the sacred personages invoked are present in the 
iconographic program of the crypt, since, besides St 
Christina who is depicted in the arcosolium niche, the 
other figures are also painted close to the inscription.™ 
Moreover, the way in which Strategoules’s character is 
outlined in the inscription, with the eloquent references 
to his young age, functions like a sort of ‘portrait’ of the 
deceased, rendered with the use of the language. 


The second verse inscription belongs to the same 
iconographic-epigraphic ensemble (at the right of 
the painted representation of the sacred figure); it 
identifies the burial place of another person, most 
probably of Strategoules’s father, who is also mentioned 
in the previous inscription. In the beginning, it is stated 
that the person in question, who ‘speaks’ in the first 
person, is responsible for a renovation of the painted 
decoration of the church («[’E]nauqiaoca eixdvac x(a1)/ 
voupyiaic»), but also for the preparation of the tomb 
in it («tUupov dpu/Ea mpd¢ Tagen Kal) KNndeiav / Tod 
owuatdc uov tod yn/ivouv mAaobEvtoG»); at the same 
time the narrator comments on the corruptibility of 
human nature. Then, after a direct question to the 
reader-viewer («mepi / 5€ avtob tod ovduatoc / AEyetc:/ 
1 tic  K(al) W68Ev H / 6 uEpOW OTOG;»), the identity of 
the person is revealed («[...]upal...] / toUvol[ula, Kadoc 





53 Jacob 1983-1984, 114-115. 
4 Jacob 1983-1984, 109-113; Safran 2014, especially 29-31, 265. 
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toic tponolic],/ onla]@ldap]idc tle] oixka@v ev Kapln]/ 
vidva,/ bmovulpyoc] Xpiotlobd Kai] tHv / cyiwv tovtwv, 
/ thc ma/vaxpavtov Aeonoivys / OeotdéKov / K(ai) [N1] 
KoAdov tLobd] Mupwv [éntoxdnov]»). The name is not 
preserved, but there are facts about his personality, his 
office, his residence (a spatharios living in Carpignano) 
and his piety. These are the elements that function as 
a textual portrait, whose role is reinforced by the use 
of the first person and of the question to the reader- 
viewer.” 


A further case from 11th-century Naples is an eloquent 
testimony of the broader socio-cultural environment, 
since, although in Latin, it is written in Greek letters. 
The marble funerary stele with the inscription appears 
to be connected with the tomb of Anthimos, his wife 
Stephania and their descendants, according to the short 
text («Hk pexveoknO nv maKe® AvOnuouc €8 Zte~avna 
Koviovég etouc €8 epedec Eopouu»).*” 


Only the first four (out of 16) verses of a partly preserved 
inscription incised on a marble slab in the church of St 
George in Velabro in Rome are completely preserved 
(«OEC YWOv Bpivov Tpocypamw oo1 T6 Taw / Eu@aivov 
Biov to mévOoc / ObdEV yap TEVOOUC citEp TEAEL Ev Biw 
/ Tpootaypatwv dé O(eo)b vouov 6 otépywv»);* the 
verses reveal that the text was a verse inscription 
following the iambic 12-syllable meter. The first letters 
of the first 10 verses form the acrostic «OEOMEMIITOY». 
The reading of the name, in combination with the 
contents of the first four lines - which contain funerary 
vocabulary, comment on the ‘grief’ of life with a 
possible emphasis on the importance of submitting 
to God’s Will - indicate that this was the tomb of an 
apparently important personage, Theopemptos, on 
whom there is no further information. A date in the 
10th-11th centuries is supported by the palaeography 
of the inscription. 


One more example from Italy, incised on a limestone 
slab, is today in the Museum of Cagliari in Sardinia. 
The first line and the beginning of the second line of 
the eight-line inscription are not preserved, but the 
surviving text leads to the conclusion that this is a 
funerary inscription for two personages: a woman, 
who died aged 37 in the month of May (of the ninth 
indiction) and a 14-month-old girl, who died March 
3 in the fourth indiction («joac etn AC’ Ev npiv[n] / 
ExoiunOn un(vi) Ma(tw) / i(v)d(xtidvoc) 8 / Kai) n 





55 See also, Safran 2015. 

°6 Compare the equivalent in Greek: «”"Ev@a Kataxkeivtar €év 
Elprvn...». 

7 Guillou 1996, 137-138, no. 124. The inscription, once in the 
monastery of Santa Maria di Regina Coeli, is no longer preserved and 
is known only from 19th-century sources. See also, Debiais 2015. 

°8 Guillou 1996, 129-130, no. 118; Rhoby 2014, 447-450, no. IT16; 
D’Aiuto 2015. 

°° Winkelmann et al. 2009-2013, vol. 6 (2013), no. 28071. 

6 Guillou 1996, 242, no. 227. 
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SovAN tod Oeobd / Mapia Cryoac ur(vac) 18 / Ev Hpivn 
exoiunOn / un(vi) Map(tiw) y / i(v)d(iKt1dvoc) 3’»).* 


The three inscriptions on two cylindrical limestone 
funerary stelae in the Museum of Naples commemorate 
three deceased persons and their date of death. The 
first stele mentions Ioannes («’ExoiunOn 6 d(0d)[Aoc] 
t(ob) Oe(ob) Iwavv[ no») and Ambrosios («AuBbpdlo1oc 
é|ke1unO(n)») with the month and year of their death 
(«unvi] ‘Iavv(ov)apiw étlei] ocypn’» and «u(nv) 
1 Avyovlotw] ét(e1) .cxun’»), January and August 
respectively.” Both are dated 1140, whereas the second 
one (that of Ambrosios) contains additional information: 
the dative «[tv]@wdi» before the date probably refers 
to the cause of death (typhoid fever?).° An analogous 
inscription on the second stele commemorates 
another Ioannes («’ExoiurO(n) 6 d(od)Aoc tod O(Eo)b 
Iw(advvns)»), whose death is dated 9 May 1154 («é<v> 
un(vi) Matw 0 emi Etouc .cxEB’»). In all three cases the 
careful incision of the inscriptions emphasizes their 
decorative character, which is enhanced by the incised 
crosses (before and after the texts), as well as by the 
linear motifs around them.” 


One more group of four 12th-century inscriptions 
incised on limestone slabs is preserved in the Museum 
of Lecce. The first one, carefully incised, is similar 
to the above examples, regarding the nature of the 
information it provides and its decorative character: it 
mentions the date of death (Wednesday, 28 March 1117) 
of a person whose name is not preserved («’Ex]o1un0(n) 
6 6/obA0¢ tod O(Eo)b / ...c un(vi) Maptt(w) / [eic t(ac)] 
Kr’ nuepa & / [étet] cyxe»), and, with the addition 
of a cross in the beginning, constitutes the dominant 
decorative element. The second inscription, also 
incised with care and clarity on a limestone slab, offers 
analogous information («’Exoiun6n...un(vi) Alm] p1A (iw) 
eic t(ac) Ke’ / Etlet] cyAn’») (25 April 1130), concerning 
a certain Ugo (?) («6/ d0bA0¢ tot / O(Eo)b OBPou»).% 
An interesting feature of the third limestone slab is 
the way the text is incised” within the spaces between 
the arms of a now destroyed incised cross. The text 
is longer than the above-mentioned examples and the 
deceased, Basileios, invokes the power of the cross by 
requesting its protection («kauod t(od) [a]uapt/oA(od) 
B/aonA/y(ov) tH 5/vvaun t/(od) tyu/i(ov) o(ov) / 
ot(av)p(ob) / oKxé/ne, p/p(ov)[pnoov],/ @vbaAat[te] / 
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Guillou 1996, 242. It is difficult to identify the relationship 
between the two personages and assert under which circumstances 
the text was commissioned. It is possible that in one of the two cases 
the indiction is wrong; if the indiction is the same in both cases, the 
inscription could refer to a mother and her daughter. This epigraphic 
testimony can be dated roughly to the 9th-11th centuries. 

 Guillou 1996, 138, no. 125. 

Guillou 1996, 138, according to the translation of the text. 

Guillou 1996, 138, pl. 123. 

Guillou 1996, 168, no. 151. 

Guillou 1996, 168-169, no. 152. 

Guillou 1996, 169, no. 153. 

Guillou 1996, 169. 
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tov owv / [tléxvov»); the text also contains references 
to the New Testament («K(Upie I(noo)b X(piot)é 0 / 
O<dc ulov) 6 / [@i]Awc / deEa/pEvoc t(od) te/AdvV(ov) 
/ tov / ote/vayu(ov)»).° The final inscription from 
Lecce commemorates the deacon Constantine, without 
any precise information, besides the usual expressions 
of a religious nature («I(noobd)>¢ X(piotoc vika./ |@ev 
nana / lonv/ |xvo/ |k(ai) opedtita / JAov t(ov) oo/ | 
detcuev/ |netov/ | Kovotav/ Jo dndKko/ Junv»).’”? The 
inscription is preserved fragmentarily and, as far as 
can be determined, it is incised between the arms of a 
partly preserved incised cross.”! 


Two inscriptions in the National Museum of Taranto 
complete the picture: the first one” is dated 14 
November 1135 («un(vi) / Noeubp(iw) eic tac) 18 
Et(ouc) / cxud») and commemorates the ‘servant of 
God’ Maria («Exon 4 S(ov)[An] / t(od) O(E)(od) 
Mapia»), whereas the second one,”? commemorating 
the death of Eulalia («E]k[oin]On n SovAn [t(od) 
Ocob] / [ED]AaAna»), places the event on October 21, 
on a Sunday, in the third indiction, without mentioning 
the year («un[vi] / [O]kt[w]Bptw elic] / [tac] xa’ / 
[uEpa] Knpiaxl[A] / [tic] y’ ivd[ixtivoc] Etlouc»). 
The palaeography of the letters places the inscription 
within the 12th century; this, in combination with the 
date and the indiction would correspond with the year 
1152.” Ano longer preserved inscription was, according 
to its published edition, incised on a limestone funerary 
slab, in the Salento and marked the burial space 
(WEvOdde KOITE TO UAKdpLoV oWpa») and date of death 
(«éxo1unO(n) (dé) Ev K(upi)w un(vi) / Amp1AAtw etc t(ac) 
C Et(ouc) .cyil ivd(iKt1@voc)») (7 April 1109) of Asotes, 
«dovAovu tod O(E0)b Aowtn».” 


Two inscriptions are connected with one compiler- 
donor and attest to the multi-cultural environment 
under which they were created, as well as to the co- 
existence of elements of varied origins in everyday life. 
They are two inscriptions from Palermo in Sicily, in the 
church of the Archangel Michael or (as it is now known) 
of St John the Hermit.” The first inscription is part of 
a group of decorative features on a rectangular marble 
slab (Figure 2). The center is occupied by a cross, which 
is surrounded by four incised texts: in Hebrew (upper 
part), Arabic (lower part), Latin (left), and in Greek (at 
the right of the cross).”” They are prose texts with the 
same basic information, with slight variations, the most 
detailed versions being those in Arabic and in Hebrew. 





Oo 
oO 


Luke 18:13. 

Guillou 1996, 170-171, no. 155. 

Guillou 1996, no. 155, pl. 151. 

Guillou 1996, 184-185, no. 176. 

Guillou 1996, 185, no. 177. 

Guillou 1996, 185. 

Guillou 1996, 182-183, no. 174; Safran 2014, 310. 

Kronig 1989; Guillou 1996, 218-220, no. 199, 224-225, no. 201. For 
the church, see Denaro and Vitale 2000. 

” Guillou 1996, no. 199, pl. 184. 
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Figure 2. Palermo, Church of St John the Hermit (formerly church of the Archangel Michael), 
Incised slab with inscription in four languages (courtesy of N. Melvani). 


The Greek inscription mentions two names, those of | The second inscription connected with the activity of 
Anna («ny €v uaka/pia tH Anén n “Avva») and her son _ Grisantes (?) and his family is in the same monument 
Grisantes (?) («6 v(id)c¢ avt(fc) FpiGavt(oc)»), two dates = (the church of the Archangel Michael) and is incised 
- 20 August 1148 («év unvn Avyotvot(w) kK’, Et) sxvc’») on an approximately square marble slab with a relief 
and 20 May 1149 («év t(@) .cxvG Maiiw x») - and two border.” The ten lines are a trilingual text (in Greek, 
religious foundations, ‘the cathedral and great church’ _Latin, and Arabic), which is presented as a whole with 
(«év th / KaBoAnkh Kal) ueyaA(n) ExAnota») and a the addition of four Latin crosses, inscribed between 
‘chapel’ («evxtip(iov)»). The text refers to the death _ rosettes (one in each corner, within the relief border). 
of Anna and to her burial in the cathedral of Palermo —‘_ The Greek text comes first and occupies three lines; it 
on August 20, 1148, from where, 9 months later, in commemorates the death of Drogos, father of Grisantes 
May 1149, her son Grisantes, «mapéAab(ev) / KAnpi(o) (2?) («EK(orunO(n) Ap(d)y(ou)c <na>tnp Tpilavtoc»), 
v ypik(G@c) K(ai) Aativ(iKac) ule)t(a) Ait(aveiac) K(ai) on November 27, 1153 («év unvi NoeuBpt(w) «7 x(at) 
dvekd/uloe(v) avt(yv) ex(et)O(Ev)», ie. translated her = Et(e1) cE’ ivd(iKt1@voc) B’»). This time the position 
corpse and «ébaA(ev) avt(nv) evtoc t(od) ton(ov)», of the deceased’s son in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
i.e. laid her into the [burial] space, where he also built (clergyman of the great king of Sicily) is included in the 
a funerary chapel («e0xtrpiov»). The inscription is | Greek text («xAnpik(od) t(od) ueyaA(ou) pryo(c) t(od) 
complemented by the enticement, common in various / dtdtu(ov) LiKeAtac»), whereas his previous activity 
versions, «Kai/ Emi avt(f) Kkat(evéao0e)».” concerning the erection of a chapel dedicated to St 

Anne for the burial of his mother is also mentioned on 
78 Guillou 1996, 219-220. The Latin inscription adds only the factthat | the occasion of his father’s burial there, in what was 
the cathedral mentioned is the church of the Virgin (‘ecclesia Sancte by then the family funerary chapel («K(ai) ETdegn eic 


Marie’), whereas it follows the same method for the dates. The longer ae . . 5 Ani ee a 
inscriptions (compared to the Greek and Latin ones) written in Arabic EVKTIpLov T(od)to / SmEP SkOdWUNGEV O U(t0)¢ avt(od) 


and Hebrew are of special interest. Their texts are very similar to [piGavtnc emt(a)v(w) tod TAQOV THC uitp(oc) avt(od) 
each other and complete the picture with essential information, by 
alluding to the ecclesiastical attributes of Grisantes (?) and indeed 
within the framework of the Norman court (the king, whose name it is stated that the funerary chapel erected by the son of the deceased 
is not preserved, is mentioned as the ruler of Italy, Longobardia, was dedicated to St Anne (an allusion to his mother, as well as to the 
Calabria, Sicily, and Africa), whereas the church of the Archangel Virgin’s mother). 

Michael, where the body was translated, is also identified. Moreover, 7 Guillou 1996, 224-225, no. 201; Zeitler 1996, 114-139. 
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“Avvac»).®° A more careful look at the text of the two 
Greek inscriptions, those of Anne and Drogos, leads 
to the conclusion that they complement each other 
and that they would have conveyed all the necessary 
information, even without the extensive Arabic and 
Hebrew texts of the first inscription, since the data 
missing from Anne’s inscription (ecclesiastical position 
of Grisantes (?) and dedication of a family chapel) are 
present in the inscription of Drogos. In the latter case, 
the Arabic and Latin versions merely repeat the Greek 
text, in a slight variation.” 


A further epigram originates from the region of 
Macerata and is probably connected with a Greek 
monastery in the area.” It is incised on a rectangular 
marble slab which appears to have been a sarcophagus 
lid (today it is re-used in the church of St Francis). In 
the 20-verse long text (written in iambic 12-syllables), 
the monk Theosteriktos, speaking in the first person 
(«e¥pov»), reveals his secular name Theodore 
Pepagomenos («Oiktpov @EootrpIKtov EK Oeodwpou 
/ KAnOévta AoioBov Tenaywuév(ov) yévo(c)»),* 
comments indirectly on the futility of life («”Ena®Aov 
evpov tov Bpaybdv t(od)tov Ai®(ov),/ “Oc tihv eur 
évtav0a KadUmte: Kdviv»), addresses the visitors of 
the tomb and requests their prayers for the salvation 
of his soul («Oic eioitntdév got1 totvuv évOdde / Ebyac 
dote EUuravtec iketypi(ou)c / TH thv pvow uéeAAovtt 
t(@v) Bpot(@v) kpiva[t],/ ‘Iv’ Aewv EvVpoLt Kal 110 THC 
dixns / Kai Baodvwv pvyoit trv Katadixny. / ‘Yueic 5€ 
@iAo1 ovv Uovaotaic momév(ec) / Ootdv LE THPNoatE 
T@V GAAOTpiwv»). In the beginning he states his age, 
by periphrastically referring to his 45 years («KUKAwv 
ueyiotwv nAi(ov) dpounudtwv / Eikdda dinAfv ovv 
uovanAr mevtad: / To tod Biov tétpwpov inmevoac 
udvov»). The date is added at the end of the text 
(Thursday, August 7, 1186), together with the fourth 
indiction («Mnvi Avyovotw J nuépa €’ (ivd)iKtid@voc & 
/ ét(e1) .cx5’»). Another epigram, incised on a slab with 
the date 1197/8 from the monastery of Santa Maria di 
Cerrate in the area of Lecce mentions the name of the 
abbot Ioannes.™ 


A similar epigram from Messina in Sicily is connected 
with the archimandrite of the monastery of the Savior 
Luke.® It is incised on a sarcophagus made of local stone, 





© For the family and the historical framework, see Johns 1995; 
Metcalfe 2002. 

®1 Guillou 1996, 225 (the entry includes translations of the two 
texts). 

82 Schreiner 1971, 150-157; Guillou 1996, 107-111, no. 104; Rhoby 
2014, 412-417, no. IT13. 

® For attempts to identify this member of the Pepagomenos family, 
known from the sources since the 11th century, see Schreiner 1971, 
157-160; Rhoby 2009, 415. 

“Kemper 1992; Rhoby 2014, 500-502, no. IT34; Jacob 2014, 175-179; 
Safran 2014, 313. A partly preserved verse inscription from the 
Salento is dated vaguely to the 11th or 12th century (Jacob 2014, 189- 
194; Rhoby 2014, 423-425, no. IT7; Safran 2014, 245). 

8 Guillou 1996, 203-205, no. 191; Rhoby 2014, 464-467, no. IT22. For 
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which was originally in a no longer extant church, 
and is now preserved in the Museum of Messina. The 
16 iambic 12-syllable lines are incised in two columns 
and commemorate the archimandrite Loukas (1149), 
whose body was covered by the sarcophagus ‘just as the 
sun is concealed by a cloud’ (« Evtat0a AouKav, KAElvov 
dpxipavopitny ... Expuwe Adpva€, Wonep nAtov vE@oc»). 
Loukas’ verbal portrait consists of phrases highlighting 
the brilliance of his virtues («Taic dpetaic AduWavta 
Mwogdpov diknv»), his contribution to the salvation 
of numerous Christians («MoAAoic mavévta mpdéEvov 
owtnpiac»), his exclusive devotion to God, and his 
overcoming of the limitations of the flesh («Mévw O(e) 
G Choavta tov mavta xpdvov / Kai o@ua veKpwoavta 
Kal po Bavatou»). 


The original way of expressing the chronology recurs 
in another specimen, a longer funerary epigram, also 
on a sarcophagus from the church of San Domenico 
in Messina.® The sarcophagus is no longer extant, but 
from its original publication it is evident that it was a 
text incised on three slabs. The 40 iambic 12-syllable 
lines are notable for the theatricality with which they 
address the visitor and invite her/him to observe the 
tomb («dedpo mpdoeA8e, tovde Tov Taq@ov oKdTEL»), but 
also for the detailed manner in which they paint the 
‘portrait’ of the anonymous deceased, starting with 
his lineage («eV@uotc pi~ns KAddou») and passing on 
to his soul and his virtues («uyij¢ evyeveotépac ... Kal 
KatEKOouEl AauMpdTHta tov yévouc / Md&oaIc yaplotv 
apetmv KEekaouevyc»). Then follow verses on the 
futility of death and the consequences of the loss on 
the relatives and the social surroundings. These verses 
reveal that the deceased was married, but childless 
(«kal onAdyxva THEA Tis tTaAaivns ovlbyov ... TpOC SE 
Tv atexviav. Teitoves avtov daKpvovol1 Kai gidor»). 
After urging the viewer to pray for the salvation of the 
deceased’s soul («Xv & ... bmepevxou TpOMPdvwe»), the 
final part of the text provides the day, month, and year 
of death of the personage in question, «“Ote Wvxnv 
SEOWKE XEPOIV AyYEAWV: Oavwv EtTOS TPEXOVTOS NAtoU 
tote / Tod yupoKdouou yxiAtootov Efaxic / Lbv toic 
EKATOV AKOAOVOWE EntdKic / Xpdvoicg MaAtv E€ Toiode 
TpooteOnpEevoic», i.e. 6706 (1198), «"Evatov Nua tv 
Tavovaptovu / "Ivdiktos n Tpwtn SE GUVIOTALEVN», i.e. 9 
January, first indiction. 


Only one epigram of the original three once in Palermo 
(in the Martorana and in a female monastery),*’ the one 
about the wife of George of Antioch, is preserved; the 
text of the other two is known only from the manuscript 
tradition. The earliest one is the funerary epigram of 





Luke and the monastery of the Savior in Messina, see Arranz 1969; 
Falkenhausen 1994, 41-52; Re 2000. 

© Guillou 1996, 205-207, no. 192; Rhoby 2014, 467-472, no. IT23. See 
also, Lavagnini 1985; Rhoby 2015. 

7 Guillou 1996, 211-216, nos. 196-197, 220-224, no. 200; Rhoby 2014, 
479-492, nos. 1T27-IT29; Jacob 2014, 206-209. 
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Theodoule, the mother of George of Antioch; George 
was a senior officer in the court of Roger II (1130-1154). 
It has been suggested that Theodoule, her name as it 
appears in the inscription, may have been interred in 
a female monastery close to the Martorana, which was 
a foundation of her son. Since the funerary slab with 
the epigram is not preserved, there is no evidence on 
the ‘archaeological identity’ of this example. As already 
mentioned, the periphrastic way of expressing the 
date is a characteristic element («Oavobdoav Ev yypa 
t@ Babutétw./ ‘O 5 "lavovdpioc eixev Hugpav / Try 
EOXATNV TE kai TEeAEUTaiav Udviv,/ ivdiKtiov & UmpYEv 
Y toitn tote,/ “Etoug dunmevbovtoc axpipeotdatwe,/ 
Mapadpayovons xiAiddwv E€ddoc / ’Eta@v obv avtaic 
efakooiwvy OAwv,/ Teooapakootod ovv dydodd1 
nmdAw»), giving the date 31 January 6648, i.e. 1140, in 
the third indiction. The verbal portrait of Theodoule, 
whose qualities as the mother of George of Antioch 
(«tnv evtvxa@>o texoboav d&vdpa yevvdda,/ Tewpyiov 
MPWTiLotov apXovtwv GAWv») and as a nun («oEuviv 
uovaynv, evoebi} OEeodsovAnv») are emphasized, is 
focused mainly on her life after death among the angels 
(«kal viv yopevel vvugiKH> Eotaduévn,/ TAV apETv 
TOV TEMAOV Nugieouevn / Kal TOV DElkKOv aKtivwv 
nmenAnopevn / Kal toic KaAoic dnacw wpaiopevn») 
and on her intercessory role for the salvation of her 


children. 


The corresponding funerary epigram of Eirene, 
George’s wife, is preserved in two fragments reused in 
the church of St John the Hermit in Palermo, but they 
were originally located in the Martorana. They are two 
parts of a limestone slab with a relief border around the 
incised text. In spite of the missing parts, the text of the 
epigram can be fully restored, since it is also preserved 
in a manuscript. The 26 iambic 12-syllable lines present 
Eirene and her personality in combination with the 
power and virtues of her husband («tod navodqwe 
APXOvtos apxovtwv dAwv»). Her ‘portrait’ consists of 
the reference to the ‘journey’ of her soul («dAAd Wuynv 
Epovow ayyeAwv xépEc»), but also of the emphasis on 
her young age («dwpov agrpmacev»), on her numerous 
virtues («trv Kata&Koouov dpetav taic idéa1c»), and on 
her peaceful life («eipnvikov Choaoav Eiprvnv Biov»). 
The text does not preserve any information to establish 
a date for the epigram, but from what is known about 
the life of George of Antioch, it can be dated to the years 
1140-1146.” 


Finally, the funerary epigram of George of Antioch, 
also in the Martorana, is known today only from a 
manuscript.” The 26 12-syllable iambic verses include 
an initial reference to the intense sentiments caused 
by death («kai tig tooobtov oKAnpotatoc thv ovoty,/ 





8 Guillou 1996, 213-216, no. 197. For the Martorana, see Kitzinger 
1990. 

®° For Eirene and George of Antioch, see Kislinger 2009. 

© Guillou 1996, 220-224, no. 200; Acconcia Longo 1981, 56-57. 
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TEpl Woxypav ta onmAdyyva yaAdkevouc @Adya,/ we 
un Atbddac Exxev@oor dakpbwv / Ev TH tTooavTn 
ovu@opaic mepiotdoet;»), followed by a detailed 
description of the deceased with a number of attributes 
(«navuTtepoeBaotoc», «AauTpos MWwopdpoc», «Badpa 
TiS OIKOVUEVNG», «PWOTTP», «MpNnotrp») referring to 
his high position in the secular hierarchy, to his ancestry, 
his power, his righteousness, and his generosity, but 
also to his relationship with the king («Bao1iAgwe 6 
vxvoc, 7 Bvundia,/ O tiptoc ydpyapocs avtod tod 
otémouc»). After an invocation to the Virgin, in whose 
church George was buried («Oavovta Kal TAPEVTA POC 
T@ 0 Sduw»), the date is given periphrastically. The 
periphrasis «EfyiAtootob mpomapeABdvtos xpdovou 
/ “Ioaig 8 Exatovtdow npiWunuévou / Kai ovv déxa 
NEVTAOLW EvVAdL UdVN» refers to the year 6659 from the 
creation of the world, i.e. 1151; the year is confirmed by 
other sources, with the exact date ranging between 20 
and 31 August.”! 


Conclusions 


In sum, the presence of epigraphic material of a 
funerary nature in Thrace already from the 9th century 
is of great importance and it increases over the next 
fifty years with examples from Thrace, but also from 
Cappadocia. They are long texts, in verse and in prose, 
occasionally with a clearly decorative function, which 
are particularly useful for the study of the genre, 
given the absence of comparable inscriptions from 
Constantinople at the time. The example closest to 
Constantinople in the 10th century is an inscription 
from Chalcedon in Bithynia, which is connected with 
the circles of the patriarch Nicholas I Mystikos (901- 
907, 912-925).” Although in the 9th and 10th centuries 
the origin and activity of the persons in question was 
limited to the ecclesiastic and monastic environment, 
inthe 11th century there is a strong presence of secular 
officials and title holders, regardless of whether they 
were linked to the monastic (mostly) sphere. This is 
detected also in other parts of the Empire, as attested 
in the inscribed funerary slab from the monastery 
of Hosios Loukas.” Parallel examples are also found 
in Attica, the Peloponnese, and the islands (Corfu 
and Naxos).** Moreover, epigraphic testimonies 
within the framework of iconographic programs 
of churches (crypt of Sts Marina and Christina in 
Otranto) make their appearance for the first time 
in the 11th century. The proximity of the examples 
from Thrace and Chalcedon to Constantinople, as well 
as the Constantinopolitan origin of several officials 
mentioned in the inscriptions of various regions, 
confirm the hypothesis that the extant material 
echoes practices in the capital. 
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K. TSIOROU: VERBAL FUNERARY PORTRAITS: INSCRIPTIONS AND EPIGRAMS AS TOMB DECORATION 


Most of the inscriptions presented here are incised 
on marble or other types of stone, especially slabs, 
funerary stelae or sarchophagi, most often preserved 
in fragments. The incised text functions as a primary 
decorative feature, without the addition of linear 
ornamental motifs (besides the presence of the sign 
of the cross), especially in cases where the script 
acquires a decorative character with a tendency 
toward calligraphy. These inscriptions exhibit a great 
variety regarding their content: from simple mentions 
of names, supplications and short prose texts, which, 
besides the reference to the deceased, preserve for 
example important information on dating, to extensive 
scholarly texts, in prose or in verse, of high literary 
standards, very often comparable to similar examples 
known from the literary sources. On the other hand, 
painted inscriptions are usually written in a simple and 
easily comprehensible language, whereas extensive 
painted verse inscriptions are rather rare. However, 
it could be added that the variety of their content is 
greater compared to that of the incised ones, since, apart 
from the simple mentions of names of the deceased, 
supplications, and the limited number of epigrams, we 
also find testamentary concessions, texts referring to 
the liberation of servants, or the contribution of the 
deceased to the creation of the monument where the 
inscription is found. 


The inscriptions analyzed above were rarely the 
exclusive decoration adorning the tombs in question. 
Although in most cases the original context is not 
preserved, it is reasonable, based on surviving evidence 
from elsewhere, to assume that painted images, mainly 
depicting religious themes and/or portraits of the 
deceased, also constituted an important part of the 
overall appearance of funerary ensembles.” However, it 
is clear from the long incised texts covering the entire 
surfaces of sarcophagus slabs in the Thracian and 
Italian examples and from painted ones on arcosolium 
archivolts in Cappadocia that inscriptions were meant 
to be prominently displayed; this deliberate choice to 
systematically place texts in central positions reveals 
the special attention given to the inscribed word as 
a decorative feature of tombs. The use of texts as 
primary decoration is related to the rhetorical and, by 
extension, the performative functions of the word and 
not unrelated to its power as a vessel expressing beliefs 
in the afterlife. 


The multiple role of text as decoration becomes 
even more evident in those cases where inscriptions 
accompany images and interact with them; these were 
as a rule shorter texts compared to the ones discussed 
above and functioned differently. The invocations 
and prayers they contain play a secondary, albeit not 





> Papamastorakis 1996-1997; Weisbrod 2003. 
© See also, Drpi¢ 2016. For similar phenomena from the Early 
Christian period, see Felle 2018. 
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negligible, role next to the funerary portraits, which 
dominate the painted surfaces. Numerous examples 
from Cappadocia (such as the church known as Ayvali 
Kilise at Cavusin)” and from Kastoria (especially in the 
church of the Hagioi Anargyroi)® show how painted 
decoration and text interacted to form complex 
decorative schemes carrying multi-layered messages 
pertaining to the visual and textual realms. The short 
texts mainly serve to identify the deceased and to 
convey the wording of their pleas for salvation, whereas 
the portraits emphasized the presence of the deceased 
and placed them in visual proximity to the figures of 
sacred personages. Thus, the task of presenting and 
describing the occupant of the tomb, which in the 
epigrams is reserved for language and script, is here 
entrusted to the painter’s art. 


To conclude, it is of special importance that the funerary 
decorative ensembles function and are treated as 
integral entities whereby their components are either 
encountered independent or interact with each other. 
Independent funerary inscriptions exhibit a variety 
regarding type, length, and content; several of them are 
not limited to their simple informative character and 
develop into lengthy and elaborate references to the 
deceased, his/her life and personality, thus substituting 
the visual representation of the person and recalling 
literary media.” The figures of speech and the imagery 
created by the vivid vocabulary bestow a rhetoric 
quality on the texts,’ which in combination with the 
visual function of the script and the configuration of 
the funerary spaces, acquire a strong visual dimension 
as textual portraits. 
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K. TSIOROU: VERBAL FUNERARY PORTRAITS: INSCRIPTIONS AND EPIGRAMS AS TOMB DECORATION 


Summary 


AEKTUKES EXLITULBLES TPODOWROYPAQLEG: ENLYPAMES KAL ETLYPALLATA WC 
OTOLXELO VEKPLKOV SLAKOOLOV OF LVHPELA THS BUCavTLvIgs TEPLPEPELAC 


H mapovoa pwedétn etetaler wyeooBulavtivéc (9oc- 
120¢ at.) TapIKes EMLyYpAa@EeS ANG TpEIG TEPLOXES TNS 
BuCavtivys MEepipepetac: ty OpaKkn, thv Kannadoxia 
Kat tTHv ItaAta. Ta Ketueva mou Exovv emiAeyet Eivar 
YpaUWEVa O€ TA@ouc, Ol omolor Eite SEV EMEPAV 
KOWIia SVVOdELTIKH Gwypagikn diaKkdounon eite dev 
dlaGWCOUV TH SlaKOOUNON Touc. LUVETIWC, Ta KEiLEVa 
TWV ETLLYPAPWV Elval H ULOVadLKH LopEnN d1akdouOVU TWV 
OVYKEKPILEVWV UVNHETWV. 


EAQXIOTES TAPIKES EMLYPAMES YPOVOAOYNUEVES OTOV 
90 aIWVa GWCovTal amd TH OpdKn. To Mpwiydt_Epo 
xpovoAoynpevo Tapddetyua MpoepyEetat amd Tov tA@o 
TOV UNtpomoAitn HpakAeiac Iyvatiou, tou Etouc 854. H 
ETOUEVN MEPINTWON EVOL LIA ENLYPAON Mov AVAPEPEL 
EVAV LENDOLOVAXO KALTO ETOC 882, EYXAPAKTH OE Ula TAKE 
oto Haviov. Movo uta Opakikn Emtypa~n xpovoAoyettat 
OTO 100 alwva, Eketvny Tov diaKkdvov BaoreEtov, KTHTOpa 
TNS EkKAnolac Twv Ayiwv Avapyvpwv oto IIdviov, 
XpovoAoynuevn oto 965. TEooEpic aKoUa EMLyYpAMEC 
amd Th Opakn Exovv adpiota xpovoAoynOei pEtacv 
TOV YOU Kal TOU 11lov alwva. To VAIKO Tov 120u alwva 
Elval MAOVGLOTEPO: TEVTE EMLYpAPES EXOVV amodoEt 
OTNV KOUVIVELA TEPIOOO, O1 MEPLOOOTEPEC ATLO TIC OTLOLEC 
OXETICOVTAL HE TAPES YOVaYWV. To TO oNMavTIKO 
Tapadetyua etvor yn emitvubia mAdKa tov lIoadKiov 
Kouvnvov amo thv exkAnoia ths Koouoowteipac OTIC 
DEPEC, N OTOIA OWCEL Eva EYXAPAKTO ETiypaya VINAWV 
NOYOTEXVIKWV TPOSLAYPAPwWv. 


Ta TMpwiudtepa mapadetyuata amd thv Kannadoxta 
xpovoAoyovvtat otov 100 a1wva: dV0 MEPIMTWOEIC ATO 
tThv KoiAdda tro Zelve (uetald twv ONOtwWV KAI N TAIKN) 
KOYXN TOV HOvaxoU XVUEWV OTO EMNUNTHPIO Tov) Kal 
uta amd to Gillii Dere, otnv exkAnota yvwotn we ‘Ayloc 
AyaOayyeAoc. To vAIK6é Tov 1lov a1wva MEplopiCEetat OE 
ula emrypagr ota Kopaua (tapikds OdAauos ap. 5) Kot 
oto Pancarlik Kilise oto IIpokom1. Kat 01 600 MEPINTWOEIC 
XAPAKTNPICOVTAL AMO TH VEITViAON UE TA@OUG, Ol OTOIOL 
Tapexovv moAUtTIWEs TMANpoMoples oYXETIKaA UE TO 
APXALOAOYIKA GULPPACOUEVA TWV VEKPIKWV KELNEVWV. 
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APKETEG VEKPIKEC ETLYPAMES AMO THV ItaAia KaL TH 
XIKEALA TIPOOMEPOVV OTOLXEIA YIM THV TOTIKY KOIVWVia 
Kal Ta TAPIKG EO1ua. H TPWILOTEPH TEpintwon Eivar uta 
TAdKA Tov 9ov alwva, Tou dovKa KadaBpiacs LEpyiov 
amd to Pryto. Mapadetyuata and ty Poun, th NamoAn, 
To Mrapi Kat tov Ta&pavta amd Tous EMOUEVOUC ALWVEC 
Tapovoiafovv Mapoyoia yapaKktnplotika. To Tuo 
ONUAVTIKO GUVOAO ETLYPAMIKWV KELMEVWV TIPOEPYETAL 
amo to IlaAgpuo Tov 120 M1WVa KAL AMOKAAUTTEL TIC 
KOWWVIKEeC SOMES KaL TO KOGUOTOAITIKO TEpIbaAAov 
TYS vopuavouKrs LkeAtac, n onoia eixe SlatnproEt 
OTOLXela Tou BuCavtivov mapeAPdvtoc Tov vyotiov. Ta 
ETLYPAUMATA AMO TOUS TAPOUG TNS OLKOYEVELAG TOU 
Tewpyiov Avtioxéa Kal ol MOAVYAWOOES ETLYPAES 
TNS olkoyevetac TpiCavtn Eval TH MLO XAPAKTNPLOTIKK 
Trapadety pata. 


XUUMEPAGUATIKA, TO EMlypa~iKO VAIKO Tov YoU 
O1WVa TEplopiCetar oe Tapadeiypata amd TH OpaKn. 
Emtypa@és tov 100v alwva etval yvwotés Kal amd 
TIC TpEIC ECETACOUEVES TEPLOXES KOL TMPOEPXOVTOL 
KUPIWC ATO TAPOUS EKTPOGWMWV Tov EKKANOLAGTIKOU 
KaL povactikov mepibdAAovtoc. H Katdotaon 
civar d1a@opetiKh and tov 1lo alwva Kor E&Nc6, YE 
THV EUMAVION TAPIKWV EVETIYPAP~WV PUVNUEIWV 
AELWUATOVXYWV TOU EKTPOOWNMOUV THV KEVTPIKH| 
dioiknon, Ka8we Kat, d1aitEpa KATA TOV 120 aIWva, THV 
TOTUKN APLOTOKPATIa. 


To tapdv apOpo EOTIACEL CTO POAO AVTWV TWV VEKPIKWV 
KEIMEVWV -EITE ELVOL YPaNTa EITE EYYAPAKTA, TECK 1 
EUMETPA- OTN SIAKOOUNON TWV TAMIKWV UVNHELWV 
Ota omoia evtonifovtat. H ypagrn Kar n didtaéy 
TOUS OVXVa ToOUSC TpocdidovV EvTova d1akooUNTIKO 
XapaKTNpa, avtikabiotwvtac onoiadnmote caAAn 
open Tapikov diakdopov. H pytopikn yAWoou Kat Ta 
MEPITEXVA OXNUATA AdyoU TOU XPNOILOTOLOVVTAL Y1a Va 
TEPLYPAWOVV KAL VO EMALVEGOUV TIC APETES TWV VEKPWV 
HETAMOPPWVOUVV TA EKMPAOTIKA LEGA TWV KEILEVWV 
GE Ula OnTIKH yAWooa Tov «Cwypagiler» AEKTIKEC 
TPOOWTMOYpaAiEs. 


Remarks on Two Middle Byzantine Templon Inscriptions 
with Curses from Mani* 


Georgios Pallis 


Abstract 


The study examines the case of two Middle Byzantine templon screens in the region of Mani (at the churches of St George at 
Thalames and St Basil at Mantophoros), which bear inscriptions with curses. Both texts seem to be related to the widespread 
use of maledictions in notarial acts of this era. Given templon’s evident sacredness, their placement on it makes the curses more 
powerful. This choice, unknown to other regions out of Mani, seems to form a local peculiarity which probably corresponds with 
contemporary problems of stealing or damaging the marble equipment of churches. 


Key words: Middle Byzantine period, Mani, templon screens, inscriptions with curses 


During her long scholarly career Professor Sophia 
Kalopissi-Verti has particularly been related to the 
region of Mani by participating at first in the research 
team that the late professor Nikolaos B. Drandakis put 
together in order to record the monuments of the 
region, and later on by publishing material, mainly 
painting ensembles, from that thick harvest. Mani 
holds an exemplary position as well in her epigraphic 
studies in which she is still engaged from the 1990s and 
forth. This paper relates to these scholarly interests of 
the honoured by discussing two inscriptions from the 
above area; the latter have certain peculiarities, like 
the place in which they are inscribed and their content, 
thus posing considerations and discussion concerning 
to the local society and its people’s perceptions during 
the Later Middle Byzantine period. Their texts contain 
threatening expressions (curses) and are inscribed on 
marble templon screens with the intention to safeguard 
either the screens themselves or the churches in which 
they belonged, from looting or detriment. 


The inscription at Thalames 


In the settlement of Thalames (former Koutephari)’ at 
Messenian Mani, inthe 19th century church of St George’ 
after the removal of the plaster of the outer walls, there 





“I would like to thank the former 26th Ephorate of Byzantine 
Antiquities for granting me permission to study and publish in 
2012 the inscription from Thalames; my friends and colleagues of 
the new Ephorate of Antiquities of Messenia Sofia Germanidou for 
pointing out to me the inscription and Niki Megalommati for taking 
the risk to photograph it; my friend and colleague Angeliki Mexia for 
providing me with information and photographs of the inscription at 
Mantophoros which it was not possible for me to visit. The insciption 
at Thalames was examined by me on the 28th of April 2013 with the 
assistance of Vasileios Chantzos. I am also thankful for his help to 
Prodromos Papanikolaou. 

‘ On the contributions of S. Kalopissi-Verti, see in the present volume. 
2 Pikoulas 2001, 159, no. 1222. 

> The church of St George is not enlisted in the catalogue 
established by the team of professor Nikolaos Drandakis for the 
churches of the settlement in 1980 (Drandakis et al. 1980). 
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was discovered a small part of an inscribed marble 
templon epistyle used as lintel for a small window high 
on the south facade of the church (Figure 1). In terms 
of decoration and style it can be identified as a product 
from a local workshop and dated in the second half of 
the 11th-first half of the 12th century.‘ The inscription 
develops in two lines’ on the undecorated vertical strip 
above the bevelled face of it (height of letters: 0.01 m): 


tT “Ev t]® dvwuatt tod K(upio)v nuadv ’I(noo)d 
X(pioto)b Kai tio ayiac Kal OuoOVvGIoU dd1epEtoU 





4 The right side of the epistyle is only partially surviving; it 
measures in dimensions: 0.71 m in length and 0.20 m in height. Its 
face is bevelled with a vertical strip crowning the upper side in its full 
length; it is richly covered in an embossed decoration consisting of a 
series of eight-leaf acanthus shaped palmettes which are inscribed 
in double-frame interconnected roundels (with the exception of the 
initial which interconnects with the next as circles); each roundel has 
the knob of the previous one as its starting point. The last surviving 
roundel on the far right surrounds a high-relief boss in whirl form. 
The spandrels are filled with five-leaf heart-shaped palmettes. Both 
the design and the workmanship of the sculpture betray a high 
level of quality. The form of this architectural member leads to its 
identification as a part of a templon’s epistyle; the verticality of its 
left side along with the intact beginning of the decorative pattern 
make improbable any other suggestion as for instance a portal’s 
cornice. The decoration of the epistyle is proliferating in Mani during 
the 11th century, e.g. in the church of St Theodore in Vamvaka 
(Mpampaka) dated in 1075 (Drandakis 2002, 8, fig. 9a, 9, fig. 14), in the 
church of St John in Keria of the 11th c. (Drandakis 2002, 50, fig. 74), 
in the church of Sts Sergios and Bakchos in Kitta (Koita) of the 11th c. 
(Drandakis 2002, 58-59, fig. 94), in the church of Taxiarches Glezou of 
the 11th c. (Drandakis 2002, 103, fig. 160), etc. Besides, the decorative 
pattern of the bosses in whirl form are among the most common 
ones in templon epistyles, cornices and marble ties (Drandakis 2002, 
passim). The quality of the heart-shaped leaves in the spandrels 
recall the similarly executed ones in the fragmented templon epistyle 
which is immured in the church of the Panagia Euretria at Limeni 
of the 12th c. (Drandakis 2002, 250-251, figs 378-379). Taking into 
consideration all of the above along with horror vacui attitude, the 
careful workmanship of the details, the boldly high relief of the boss, 
all three elements that characterize mostly the 12th century, and 
furthermore the deep, concave and prismatic glyphs in the palmettes 
and the exemplary design and craftsmanship of the relief in general, 
all the above suggest that the dating in the second half of the 11th- 
first half of the 12th century is a rather secure one. 

° For a brief presentation, see Pallis 2013, 790-791, no. 39, fig. 3. 


G. PALLIS: REMARKS ON TWO MIDDLE BYZANTINE TEMPLON INSCRIPTIONS WITH CURSES FROM MANI 


Figure 1. Mani, 
Thalames, Church of St 
George, the imbedded 
templon architrave, 2nd 
half of the 11th-1st half 
of the 12th century 
(© G. Pallis). 





Kal avapxou [Tpiddoc¢ - - - | erased Jvawv tottov 
diatetver d@pov va Exn trv Katapla - - - ° 


Close enough to this epistyle fragment another smaller 
one, also embedded, in all likelihood belongs in the 
same inscription: 


--- Joox[ - - - 


The letters are equal in size and have been incised 
with great care and accuracy (Figure 2), detail that 
differentiates them from the rest of the epigraphic 





© ‘In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ and the holy, consubstantial, 
undivided, and unregulated Holy Spirit [---erased] churches 
(whoever) steals this gift will receive curse [...]’. 
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Figure 2. Mani, 
Thalames, Church of 
St George, detail of the 
imbedded templon 
architrave (© G. Pallis). 


material of Mani - even those carved by the sculptor 
Niketas Marmaras.’ The letter A at its apex forms a 
reversed I. The horizontal base line of the letter A rises 
so as to cut the finials of its two diagonal stems. The 
letters E and © are formed as crescents. The letter N 
has two types, one with the diagonal line straight and 
another one with the diagonal line crooked. The letter Y 
is written as V. The letter Q follows the miniscule type. 
The apexes and the finials of most of the letters are 
highlighted by small serifs or by width expansion. Four 
of the incised vowels are misspelled. The punctuation 
marks used are only acute and grave accents; the word 





7 On the type of the letters in the inscriptions of Niketas, see 
Drandakis 1975-1976, passim; Drandakis 2002, passim as well. 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


Katé&pa (curse) has a wrong accent in the first A. The 
usual abbreviations are marked with the frequent use 
of the slab serif. 


From the text only the beginning survives; the part to 
the right of the boss is missing, due to the fracture of 
the epistyle after that point. Its full extent of course 
cannot be estimated. The biggest part of the second line 
has been carefully scraped off until the word vawv; the 
reason behind this is equally impossible to guess. From 
the surviving excerpt we would need to comment the 
following: 


THS HYIKG KAI OMOOVOIOV KdIEPETOV Kal aAVaPXOU TplKdoc: 
The evocation of the Holy Trinity belongs to the 
apotropaic phrases used to deter unlawful actions.® 
According to Stylianos Ntantis, those exorcisms are 
the most moderate variant of a threat.° 


dvateiver: the verb diateivw in Ancient Greek has the 
meaning of pull, extend, escalate or make a turn.” 
In the medieval vernacular Greek it means confront, 
oppose." In the inscription from Thalames its meaning 
is that of stealing, the seizure of the church’s goods 
and by extension the seizure of them from its patron 
saint. 


d@pov: this word has a twofold reading. To begin with, 
the term can be related to the donation and its object, 
in plural form, acquiring a meaning that whoever 
touches any of the existing gifts made to the church 
will have the curse.” This is a common terminology 
employed both in inscriptions and epigrams which 
accompanies various donations - from a reliquary” 
to a church building.“ In Middle Byzantine templa 
it has been recorded once more in an epistyle from 
Ahmetbeyli (the Byzantine Notion) in Asia Minor, 
dated in 959/60,° without being clear though if 
the term refers to the templon itself or the whole 
church as a structure. The plural sense reading in the 
inscription of Thalames means that those donations 
were not limited only to a marble templon. Although 
the above reading would seem more plausible, it 
cannot be ruled out also another reading in the 
term dd@pov (in singular form), that of the payback- 
punishment in the form of a curse which will be 
inflicted on the robber. 





® Leclercq 1907. 

? Ntantis 1983, 142. 

© Liddell and Scott 1961, 414-415. 

4 This meaning can be found in the work of Niketas Eugeneianos Tv 
Katc ApoothAav Kai XapuxAga BiBAia © (Kriaras et al. 1977, 95). 

2 In that case the missing text before the word vawv could be 
completed as follows: «éx t@v d500Evtwv Eig TOV vadv TOUTOV 
SWPWV». 

5 Cf. the reliquary of Soumela monastery of the 14th c. (Rhoby 
2010, 298-299, no. Me108). 

“4 Cf. the inscription of Martorana at Palermo of 1143 (Rhoby 2014, 
492-494, no. IT30, pl. LXIX, with extensive literature). 

5 Rhoby 2014, 522-523, no. TRS, fig. 86, with previous bibliography. 
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The inscription at Mantophoros 


In 2008 Angeliki Mexia published the now ruined 
church of St Basil at Mantophoros in Pyrgos Dirou, 
a single aisled building which she dated in the 12th 
century by its architectural elements and sculptural 
decoration. From the latter survive parts of its 
templon onto which two inscriptions had been 
incised. The first inscription which is written on the 
epistyle, is a dedicatory one and contains a rather 
common type of invocation, that of a certain Leo, 
to the Lord.’” The second one,'® which is of interest 
here, is splitted in two parts, and incised on an 
undecorated strip under the top of the panel slabs 
of the templon screen (height of letters: 0.03-0.015 
m): 


a) left panel screen (Figure 3): 

T’H ty¢ GnAondOny Nc Ta Mpayuata Tod a- 
b) right panel screen (Figure 4): 

yrou BaonAnov ac tov Exn avtndonkov T” 


The letters are unequal in size and roughly inscribed, 
according to the prevailing majority of inscriptions 
from Mani in this period.” The letter A is written 
with a vertical stem where next to it a crescent is 
attached. Both the letters E and ¥ have crescent forms. 
The letter Z has no base line and its diagonal stem 
finishes in a small hemicycle. The letter N is written 
according to the miniscule type and it is formed as P. 
The letter Y is written as the Latin V. The orthography 
has many misspellings and the letter H has replaced 
all homophone vowels. No punctuation mark is 
noted. 


The text is fully surviving. Special comment should be 
made to the following: 


(ndkonkOns: this composite verb is unattested in the 
medieval documents and is probably a local idiom. The 
relative composite noun, (6) (nAonaOAc, is attested in a 
catechism of Theodore Stoudites (c. 800).! 


mpayuata: with this term are described the assets, the 
wealth,”? which in the case of the small church of St 
Basil could have meant the marble templon - without 





16 Mexia 2008-2009, 128-137, pls 24-26:1-4. 

7 «t MvnoOntn K(vpie tod SovAou oov Agovtoc V TON EK II [ - - - 
]» Kassis 1990, 385; Mexia 2008-2009, 130, pl. 26:3a-B; Pallis 2013, 792, 
no. 42). 

8 Kassis 1990, 385; Mexia 2008-2009, 129, pl. 26:1-2; Pallis 2013, 792, 
no. 42. 

If anybody feels jealous of St Basil’s goods, let’s have him 
opponent’. 

70 See infra, n. 7. 

1 Trapp et al. 1994-2017, vol. 3 (1999), 643. 

22 As in vernacular documents (Kazazis et al. 2011, 288, case 8). 
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Figure 3. Mani, Mantophoros, Church of St Basil, left panel 
with inscription a, 12th century (courtesy of A. Mexia). 
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Figure 4. Mani, Mantophoros, Churc 
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excluding the possibility that under this term more 
liturgical furnishings or moveable objects were implied 
let alone landed property. The noun zpcéyua (singular) 
or mpaypata (plural) is attested in the epigraphy with a 
quite vague meaning.” 


avtndnkov: the adjective denotes that during the 
Judgement Day the saint will appear as prosecutor and 
punisher towards anyone who will have harmed his 
goods. With this meaning is encountered in the Life 





3 Cf. the two cases of inscriptions of the 14th century: «Kai 
TIpayAtwWV EuTE1poG», Hagia Sophia at Mystras (Rhoby 2014, 298- 
303, no. GR88.35); «BAEmwv TO pEedua Tig POOPAS THV TpayUdtwv», 
sarcophagus of Kapandrites at Vlatadon monastery in Thessalonike 
(Rhoby 2014, 388-391, no. GR127.8). 





h of St Basil, left panel 
with inscription b, 12th century (courtesy of A. Mexia). 
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of St Lazaros of Mt Galesios (1053),”4 
in a sigillium dated in 1142,” and in 
many notarial documents of the 
Late Byzantine period” as well as in 
inscriptions.” According to Helen 
Saradi who has studied extensively the 
curses in the documents, this specific 
formulation and its variants (d1d¢diKov, 
umddikov, avtiuaxov, and others), 
are attributed with a pronounced 
personal character as the donors 
invoke the holy figure to which they 
have addressed their donation or their 
will in order to promote him or her as 
the guarantor and guardian of it.” 


Remarks 


a ee 


The texts under examination belong 
in inscriptions which invoke the holy 
intervention and its punishment as a 
threat; this threat is expressed under 
the form of a curse in order to deter 
anyone from doing unlawful deeds 
as for instance stealing or damaging. 
This practice was quite common in 
the epigraphy of the Early Christian 
period, especially in funerary stelae 
as means of dissuasion towards the 
plague of violating and squatting 
burial monuments in order for other 
burials to take their place;”? yet the 
same was also used in buildings 
and spaces of other content. The 
formulations vary between curses, 
threats, or excommunications with 
consequences either in the earthly or 
in the post-mortem life. 





During the Middle Byzantine period, 
when the two texts from Mani are 
dated, curses were quite spread in 
documents, especially in notarial acts in order to 
warranty that each of the participants would abide by 
the deal they had agreed on.*! In the epigraphy 
threatening expressions decrease drastically following 
the general reduction of inscribed texts on stone; 





4 «KL IVa KL AUTOV TOV CyLov Kal Beo@dpov Tatépa NUdV AdCapov 
avttdiKov oxoin Ev TH PoPepe NuEPA Tis Kploews EUMpooVEV Tod 
Brpyatoc tod Xpiotob» (Saradi 1994, 455). 

«Kal va €xyn avtidikov Kai tov yeya Tewpylov Ev NMEpa THC 
Kptoewo» (Saradi 1994, 460, no. 8). 

6 Saradi 1994, 461, nos. 11-12, 464, no. 31, 475, nos. 110-111, 480, no. 
141, 481-482, no. 150a, 483, no. 157, 485, no. 167, 492-493, no. 210, 495, 
no. 216a. 

7 Spieser 1973, 174, no. 26, pl. VII:1-3. 

8 Saradi 1994, 511-513. 

” Ntantis 1983. 

°° Ntantis 1983, 81-83. 

51 See mostly, Saradi 1994; Morris 2002. 
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nevertheless they were still in use in funerary 
monuments as means of protection from any possible 
violation; among the surviving examples we enlist 
the funerary inscriptions of the deacon Basileios from 
Panion of East Thrace (965),*” of Dionysios Kampsorymes 
from Stomion of Thessaly (11th c.),3? of the child burial 
now in the Archaeological Museum of Komotini (1111),*4 
of the monk Klemes now in the Old Metropolis at Serres 
(1171)*° and of the church of St Francis at Corridonia, 
Italy (1186).°° Additionally, there are two cases in 
monastic foundation documents (typika) where the 
curse is used as the parameter ensuring the compliance 
of the monks to the rules that were enacted by the 
founder;*” the two examples come from the mountain 
Tmolos, near Philadelphia in Asia Minor (second half 
of 10th century),** and from Sparta (1027).°? The use of 
the excommunication is less common and is met in a 
stipulation from Philokrene at Bithynia, possibly dated 
in 9th-10th century.”° To the same period too belongs 
another stipulation from Messini in Peloponnese which 
mentions a mapavdAaxiotris (the one who steals land 
while ploughing).” 


The two Mani inscriptions are unique in their kind as 
they are written on templa. Texts with that content 





2 «,,. katapav Sé va Exn and | K(upto)v O(c0)b navtoKxpatoc Sotnc av 
| toAuton avbEnv tévbe tov taqwv | Eoc tic EAEKoEOS Tod U(io0)b Tob 
@(€0)d» (Asdracha 1989-1991, 289-291, no. 80). 

3 «,.. val d1) Td avtiic Tp1dd5o[c]] Mavaytac mpdypauya, miotdc mc 
BALE]| wv, 7 un Adyov BovAn napacxeiv HulE]lpa ppiKtiic dSixns t» 
(Avraméa and Feissel 1987, 369-370, no. 13, pl. IV2). 

4 «,,, dotyg dé ECopven td8(E) : THECN tovt(w) mpooyev(h)on(or)ta(o) 
hérpa: | K(ai) yf Kat(a)ndo1 X(proté) Ké O(E)E u(O)u: 06 5E<O>m0t(E) KE 
TOIG OUO@pO1 ToUtT(ov)» (Asdracha and Bakirtzis 1980, 253-255, no. 
11, pl. 63a-b). 

5 «,.. itHC [S1a|vo]nOf moté Kepd avloiEat] | - - to{v} uvyutov va [F] 
| [ka]tnpauévoc [ - - - ]» (Pazaras 1988, 22, no. 3, pl. 38). 

© «0 dé omapacac K&v Boaxv pov t(dov) ta@(ov) | Exntwtos otal THC 
"EdEu KANpovyi(ac) | Kai tac dpac SéEato tac tHv m(até)pwv | Kai xEip 
[O(E0)b] moivipo<c> avt(ov) mpo~Odoow (Rhoby 2014, 412-417, no. 
IT3, fig. 55, with earlier bibliography). Also notable is the paradigm of 
a leaden plate - following the manner of the ancient curse-tablets - 
that was found in the grave of an abbot dated in the mid-11th century 
in the Vatopedi monastery. In that plate, there is an invocation to 
the curse of the 318 Fathers of the First Council of Nicaea in the case 
of the grave’s infringement (Pazaras 1994, 412-413, drawing 2, fig. 7). 
7 The prototypes of these inscriptions are the curses found in 
manuscript monastic foundation documents; for examples and 
commentary, see Morris 2002, 315-317. 

8 «[... el O€ TIC PWPADEIN Tac EvtoAdc Tlapabatvwv Kai avTHV THI¢ | 
[ovis Kavévwv Katappov@v, ovtoc émiKkaltépatoc ~otw Kai 
Kexwptol[uevoc tio KolWwviacs Na&vtwv Tv m(at)pl K(ar) v(i)]@ x(a) 
ayiw mv(evuat) tpooKkvvov|[vtwv Kal ee trv pEepida THv AEyovtwv 
TO dplwv apwv otavpwowv t» (Drew-Bear et al. 1988, 203-215, figs 
14-15). The inscription has been complemented with an additional 
fragment (Petzl 2002; Feissel 2006, 93, no. 298). 

% «,.. Ootic Se ovK dlKovon Tf avatpéWn ta rap’ Euod Sioppryobévta, 
iva elyic t’ dvdBeua a6 tv aytwv drootéAwv Kal dn | tov tin’ n(até) 
PWV Kai THV apav TOD Tlovda KE KA1povoyi|c THV EOvIOV KOAaonv ETH 
TOV indv(twv) dpov apov | otabpoowv Tov vVidv Tod O(E)od, KE Zoto 
duetoxws tov | xpnotiavév Kal dkvvdvitoc tio SwpEeac tob X(piot) 
ob» (Feissel and Philippides-Braat 1985, 300-303, no. 43). 

© «,.. t [’A]lvd8eua | Zotw tH | wetaxi|vobvti | tov dpov | todtov» 
(Feissel 1987, 432-433, no. 54). 

1 Orlandos 1969a, 118-119, no. 7, fig. 26; Orlandos 1969b, 100-102, fig. 
17; Bardani 2002, 89-90, no. 10, fig. 9. See lately, Feissel 2006, 13, fig. 38, 
where the dating proposed is after the Early Christian period. 
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are not attested, as far as I know, on any other stone 
masonry members or decorative features from 
churches of the Middle Byzantine period.” Therefore, 
the inscriptions under examination should rather be 
considered as something distinctively local and the 
reasons of this should be sought in the circumstances 
the region enjoyed during this period. To begin with it 
should be noted that the 11th century was a booming 
period for the art of marble sculpture in Mani as it is 
exhibited by the large volume in the production both 
of templa and embossed architectural members of 
all kinds attributed to local workshops among which 
that of Niketas Marmaras stands out.” Furthermore, 
in the region of Mani a paradoxically large number 
of inscriptions on stone has been traced,** which 
has directly been connected to marble carving, as 
the latter is the medium of their display and in the 
majority of the occasions it hoards the identities and 
the invocations of their donors.* Taking into account 
the secluded geographic location, the limited size 
of the peninsula along with the general reduction 
of written texts on stone, the case of Mani proves to 
be an impressive phenomenon for both the marble 
sculpture and the epigraphy of the Middle Byzantine 
period. 


Within this plethoric production we _ should 
contextualize the two templa which their donors 
wanted to safeguard from a possible stealing or other 
damaging by incising threatening expressions. This 
concern, deemed necessary in Mani, should be related 
to a high rate of unlawful acts which could have 
targeted the marble decorations from its numerous 
churches. However, the substantiation of such a 
practice, which is unattested in the written sources, is 
difficult to be documented by any other so far extant 
data. A case in point, although of a later date, is the 
templon of the church of St Nicholas at Kampinari 
in Platsa, which according to Evangelia Militsi, was 
composed between the 15th and 16th century from at 
least two different parts of templa of the 11th and 12th 
century respectively.** In that specific paradigm though 
the booty might have originated from already deserted 
or ruined monuments; but the inscriptions thereof 





* Deterring character - without a curse - has an 11th c. inscription 
which survives on the colonette of the portico of St Nicholas at Charia 
in Mani: «...| Mudic | bogAO1 | urdic | KaKdc | é<v>Odde | KE AaPlov 
xa<p>i<v> dlvtr tilc €BAloyia<c> t» (Drandakis 1972-1973, 662-664, 
drawing 1, fig. 9; Rhoby 2014, 217-218, no. GR49, fig. 17). 

8 Drandakis 2002, with earlier bibliography, mostly his. On new - 
eversince - titles, see Kalamara et al. 2005, passim; Drandakis 2008; 
Eleftheriou 2008-2009; Mexia 2008-2009, 129-131, 133-137, pl. 26:1-4; 
Militsi 2012. 

“4 The data of the inscriptions on Middle Byzantine templa is quite 
telling; from a total of 64 inscriptions from all over the Byzantine 
territory, 26 are located in Asia Minor, 15 in Mani, 10 in the continental 
Greece, 10 in the Aegean islands and Crete, 2 in South Italy and 1 in 
East Thrace (Pallis 2013, 777-801, nos. 1-64). 

45 Drandakis 2002, passim; Kalopissi-Verti 2003, with earlier 
bibliography; Kalopissi-Verti 2008-2009. 

46 Militsi 2012. 
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do refer to an existing problem, that of stealing or 
detriment either as a result of an antagonism or due to 
the limited resources of donors who, even though they 
would have wished for, they could not afford a marble 
templon. 


Whatever the case might be the threatening expres- 
sions used should have exercised quite an impact in the 
medieval society of Mani of the 11th and 12th centuries. 
As a vernacular variant of the excommunications that 
the official church could release against heretics or all 
types of offenders,’ they too inspired great dread. Helen 
Saradi observes that curses had for lay people more 
gravity than an oath did.** Written on the templon that 
separates the bema, where the Eucharistic assembly 
takes place, from the rest of the nave, these threatening 
expressions acquired extra power due to the sacredness 
with which the written words were being vested 
because of their placement. By all appearances, at least 
in the case of Mantophoros, where the templon was up 
until recently in the ruined church laying broken, the 
threat proved to have been efficient. 
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Summary 


LYOALA GE SVO EXLYPAMES PWECOBVEAVTLVWV TELTAWV 
Tc Mavi PE ATELANTLKEC EKPPQOELC 


UTNV MEPLOXN THS Mavne Evtoniovtat SVo TMEPINTWOEIC 
uecoBuCavtivwy téumAWV TOU @EpOUV EMLYPAES 
ue amelAntikés ex~pdoeic. H mMpwtn Exel avaypaget 
Ge emiotvAio tov — ploov tov 1lov-a ploov Tov 
120V O1WVA, EVTOLYIGMEVO ONMEPA OTOV VEOTEPO Vad 
tov Aylov Tewpyiov otic Oadduec, kar aneiAei pE 
KATAPA OMOLOV ETMLXELPNOEL VA ATOOMMOEL KATOLO ATO 
ta «dwpa» tov vaov. H devtepn etvar Aatevuevny 
ce Ovo OwpaKia Tov EpEIMWYEVOV vaov Tov Ayiou 
Baoi\elov otov Mavtogdpo, tov 120v alwva, Kal 
Tpoe1domolet Omoiov @Povroel Ta «Mpdypata» Tov 
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aytov, oti 8a tov Bpet avtivetwmo. Ta KEtuEva auto 
MAIVETAL va Elval EMNpEdouEVa amd TH dladedouEVN 
KATA TH pEoobuCavtivy TEptodo ypron aneAntiKkwv 
EKPPAGEWV GE OLKALOMPAKTIKA Eyypa~a. H avaypaen 
TOUG OTO TEUTIAO KaO1OTA Mo EvtTovy THV amEelAn, Adyw 
TNS Mpopavous 1epdtytacs tov. H emiAoyn auth, Mov 
SEV ATAVTa o€ KAYA GAAN TEpLoxN EKTOS THS Mave, 
amoteAel ula TomiKN id1aitepotnta Kal EVOEXETAL Va 
UIIAYOPEUTNKE ATO ovYYpova @alvouEVa KAOTIWV 1 
pPopwv otov yapudprvo EfonA1opo vawv. 


What are the Byzantine Emperor and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople doing in Aegina? A Historical Interpretation 
of the Donor Inscription in the Omorphe Ekklesia (1289) 


Vicky Foskolou 


Abstract 


The article examines the dedicatory inscription of the so called ‘Omorphe Ekklesia’ in Aegina, a small chapel initially dedicated 
to the Sts Theodores and decorated with frescoes in 1289. The inscription’s special interest lies in the fact that on the under Latin 
rule island, the anonymous patron chose to date his patronage by referring to the Byzantine Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos 


and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athanasios I. 


Key words: Late Byzantine Period, Aegina, Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos, Patriarch Athanasios I, dedicatory inscriptions 


Information about the direction Aegina’s history 
took in the period of Latin rule over Southern Greece 
is sparse and sketchy. It is mentioned among the 
territories of the Empire that were awarded to Venice 
in the Partitio Romaniae, the document that apportioned 
the Byzantine state between participants in the Fourth 
Crusade, together with the neighbouring island of 
Salamina,! a choice which reflects above all their 
importance in controlling the port of Piraeus and the 
Isthmus of Corinth.’ In practice, however, Venice 
showed little interest in the island.’ It must have been 
annexed to the possessions of the Duchy of Athens by 
1212 at the latest and in 1228 it is mentioned in the papal 
archives as Eginensium, in the diocese of the Catholic 
Church of Athens.’ It remained under the control of 
the De la Roche family, the Burgundian dukes of Athens, 
until 1294, when the last duke, Guy (1287-1308), ceded 
the fiefdom to the Italian knight Boniface of Verona. A 
few years later the marriage of Boniface’s daughter to 
Alfonso Fadrique, commander of the Catalan Company 
and Vicar General of the Duchy (1317-1330), marks the 
end of Frankish control of the island and the start of 
Catalan rule.® 


In the period when Aegina was governed by the De la 
Roche Dukes, and more specifically in 1289, one of the 
islanders, about whom nothing is known, funded the 





 Carile 1965. 

2 Koder 1973, 45. 

3 Foskolou 2000, 4-8. The fact that the Gulf of Corinth and the 
Saronic Gulf had already lost their importance as regards 
international trade and shipping in the 13th c., because by then 
Euripos/Negroponte (modern Chalcis) had become a more important 
port, must be one of the most fundamental reasons for Venice having 
no direct interest in the two Argo-Saronic islands (Koder 1973, 45; 
Koder and Hild 1976, 102). See also, Thiriet 1959, 331, 337ff. 

* Of course, we have no way of knowing if there really was a Latin 
bishop on the island and an organized Catholic Church. On the 
ecclesiastical history of the island at that time, see Foskolou 2000, 14- 
18. 

5 Foskolou 2000, 8-14. 
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renovation of the Sts Theodores church, more commonly 
called the ‘Omorphe Ekklesia’ (‘the Beautiful Church’), 
situated slightly outside the modern town of Aegina on 
the way to the medieval settlement of Palaiochora, and 
commemorated the deed in two inscriptions (Figure 
1).° They consist of a text painted in the semi-dome 
of the apse that is preserved in poor condition and a 
text in capital letters carved on an outside wall at the 
north-west corner of the church. The inscription on the 
exterior is particularly interesting and reads as follows 
(Figure 2): 


tT Avakatvuo8o1 o mavoento(c) vawc / tov aylou 
Kal ueyaAouaptipoc / Cewdopov PaonAebov/to(c) 
Kupu(ov) tov A<v>tpwvik(ov) ev K(upi)w / O(e)w 
Xp(tot@) m(rotob) Baoid<éwco> T APava(ov)ov ma/ 
[tpLapxov] 

PLZ (iv)vd(1Kt1@Vvoc) B 


t This all holy church of the megalomartyr Theodore 
was restored in the reign of Lord A[n]dronik[os], 
flaithful] emper[or] in our L(ord) G(o)d [Jesus] 
Chr(ist) and of Athana(si)os Pal[triarch| 

6797 (=1289), second indiction. 


The inscription’s special interest lies in the fact that, 
on this isolated island under Latin rule, the anonymous 
patron chose to date his patronage by referring to the 
Byzantine Emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos (1282- 
1328) and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athanasios 
I (1289-1293, 1303-1309). 


The practice of mentioning the name of the Byzantine 
emperor as a dating device in donor inscriptions is 





© On the church and its wall-paintings, see Foskolou 2000. The 
painted inscription on the inside gives us very little information; 
it preserves a reference to the dedication of the church to the Sts 
Theodores, but the name of the patron and the date have been lost. 
On the inscriptions, see Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 85-86, no. 32. 


V. FOSKOLOU: WHAT ARE THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR AND THE PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE DOING IN AEGINA? 


Figure 1. Aegina, the 
church of Omorphe 
Ekklesia (Sts 
Theodores) 

(© V. Foskolou). 





not rare, but nevertheless becomes of special interest 
after 1204 on account of the new political scenario 
emerging with the break-up of the Byzantine Empire 
and the creation of new regional powers. As Sonia 
Kalopissi-Verti has noted in her comprehensive study 
of thirteenth-century donor inscriptions in Greece, this 
practice is usually seen in inscriptions associated with 
clerics and members of the upper classes, probably 
because they were an expression of their loyalty to 
the emperor and the ties that bound these patrons 
to the imperial authority.’ Similarly, mentioning the 





’ Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 45-46, with earlier bibliography. Coming 
from the same angle Titos Papamastorakis (2001, 298-299) thought 
that mentioning the Byzantine emperor suggested that the patrons 
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Figure 2. Aegina, church 
of Omorphe Ekklesia, 
carved inscription on 

the west facade 
(© V. Foskolou). 


Byzantine emperor in inscriptions in areas under Latin 
control has been interpreted more broadly as a form 
of resistance to the new Western overlords or as a 
way of expressing the identity of the local population, 
whose defining characteristics apparently continued to 
include - in addition to their language and Orthodox 
faith - being citizens of the Byzantine Empire.® 





agreed with his policy. This opinion was based above all on the 
frequency with which Andronikos II Palaiologos is mentioned, a fact 
that was attributed to his Orthodox ecclesiastical policy. 

® Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 25, and Tsougarakis 1998, who concentrates 
on Crete. For a different interpretation of this phenomenon in 
Crete, an island under Venetian rule, see Maltezou 1995, 278-280, 
who has compared the references to the Byzantine emperor to the 
propagandistic use of the ‘idea of Byzantium’ by local upper-class 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


Nevertheless a generalized interpretation of this 
phenomenon fails to take into account the fact that any 
inscription is above all a message from its author (i.e. 
the patron) and a way of communicating their views 
and expectations, which will be directly connected not 
just with their ideology, social status and with the time 
and place in which they lived. If we focus, for example, 
on Crete, it does not seem to be by chance that of twelve 
similar inscriptions, roughly half mention Andronikos 
II, an emperor who made it a central aim of his overall 
policy to restore Orthodoxy after the outcry caused by 
the Union of the Churches.’ What is even less likely to 
be coincidental is that in three instances the patrons 
were priests or monks, who may have been connected 
by family ties and who were at pains to emphasize this 
aspect of the policy of Andronikos, calling him the 
‘orthodox and Christ-loving emperor’.'° 


Modern scholars have also approached the five 
inscriptions referring to a Byzantine emperor in 
thirteenth-century churches in Cappadocia in a similar 
fashion. These references were once interpreted as 
an indication of the local population’s continuing 
awareness of their ‘Byzantine’ identity after nearly two 
centuries of Islamic rule. Now they are attributed to 
the conditions of stability and development created in 
the Rum Sultanate at that time and not just to the new 
political relations with Byzantium, or rather with the 
successor states that inherited the latter’s territories, 
but also to the migration, whether temporary or 
permanent, of Byzantine citizens to the sultanate." 


In other words, these references to the Byzantine 
emperor embody the expression of a political position 
from the donor’s point of view, which has to be 
interpreted in each case according to their profile, the 
contemporary historical context in the region, as well 
as the political actions or even ideology of the emperor 
in question. Analyzing these three parameters will 
allow us to pinpoint more precisely in each case the 
content of those references and to put them in their 
historical context.” 





Cretans in order to maintain their social power and influence over the 
rural population of the island. 

> On these inscriptions, see Tsougarakis 1998, 510, n. 1.0n Andronikos 
II’s ecclesiastical policy and its importance in the formation of 
his political character and ideology, see Laiou, 1972, 32-37, 99ff.; 
Kontogiannopoulou 2004, 58-59. 

© The inscriptions are in the churches of St John in the village of 
Agios Vasileios (1291) and St Paul in the village of Agios Ioannis 
(1303/4), Pediada, Herakleion, and another, now lost, inscription 
from Gortyna (1292?) (Gerola 1905-1932, vol. 4, 509-510, 538, 560- 
561). The inscription from the church of St Paul mentions the patrons 
as the priest Petros and his sister Kataphyge, while the one from 
Gortyna names the monk Manos (?) together with his brother, the 
monk Panteremos, and his sister Kataphyge. A nun named Kataphyge 
is also mentioned among the patrons in the church of St George in 
the village of Agia Triada in the same region and - given the rarity of 
this name as well as the chronological and geographical proximity of 
the monuments -, it seems likely that we are dealing with the same 
person in all three instances (Gerola 1905-1932, vol. 4, 536-538). 

4 Métivier 2012. 

2 Cf, Papamastorakis 1996. 
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More especially in Southern Greece, where - after 
the Byzantine emperors returned to power in 
Constantinople in 1261 - there were continual 
attempts to recapture the Latin possessions by force 
of arms or through diplomatic means, the references 
to the Byzantine emperor could be directly related to 
specific historical conditions. They probably reflect 
political circumstances that permit, or at least are 
not unfavourable to mention of him, such as when 
return to Byzantine rule seemed to be in prospect 
or when the foreign ruler had good diplomatic 
relations with the emperor in question. This theory 
has already been confirmed by a historical analysis of 
two inscriptions from Mani and Kythera that mention 
Michael VIII Palaiologos (1261-1282). I am referring 
to the inscriptions in the church of the Sts Theodores 
in Kafiona in Mani and St George in Dourianika on 
Kythera. More specifically the denomination «dvaé 
‘Pwuns» (lit. king of Rome) in the Kytheran inscription, 
and the reference to Michael VIII’s brother, the 
sebastokrator Constantine, as «nyeuovEevovtoc Ev TH 
ywpa IeAonovvrjoou» (governing in the Peloponnese) 
in the Maniot inscription, make it clear that the patrons 
were aware of the ambitions and the political ideology 
of the first Palaiologan emperor and that they showed 
their support for and promulgated his policy in their 
area.” 


But what favourable historical conditions are concealed 
in the reference to Andronikos II in the Aegina 
inscription in 1289? 


What was special about the political history of the 
Duchy of Athens in that period is that a Greek woman 
was in charge of it. I am referring to Helena Angelina 
Komnene Doukaina, daughter of the sebastokrator of 
Thessaly John I Angelos Komnenos Doukas (c.1268- 
before 1289).4 When, in 1274, John found himself 
facing the Byzantine fleet and army led by John 
Palaiologos, brother of the Emperor Michael VIII, 
he sought the help of the Duke of Athens, Jean de la 
Roche (1263-1280) and, as was usual in such cases, 
their alliance was sealed with a diplomatic marriage, 
the union of John’s daughter Helena with Jean’s 
brother Duke Guillaume. After Guillaume’s death in 
1287, Helena took over governing his lands on behalf 
of their underage son Guy and she remained in sole 
charge of the Duchy until 1291.’° 





3 Foskolou 2006. 

“4 Gregorovius [1889] 1980, 290; Lock 1995, 95-97. On John I Dukas 
and his daughter Helena, see Polemis 1968, 97, no. 52, n. 8. 

‘5 Written sources: George Pachymeres, Relations Historiques, vol. 2, 
424 n. 2, 425 (IV.31); Marin Sanudo Torsello, Istoria di Romania, 132- 
133, 156. See also, Gregorovius [1889] 1980, 281; Setton 1976, 423-424; 
Nicol 1984, 19, n. 33; Nicol 1993, 58-59. 

6 In 1291 Helena married Hugues de Brienne and they ruled the 
Duchy together (Marin Sanudo Torsello, Istoria di Romania, 286-287 
comment 162). See also, Gregorovius [1889] 1980, 292; Setton 1976, 
434; Lock 1995, 95-97, 302-303. 
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Her father, John, despite the fact that he was related 
to and owed his rank of sebastokrator to Michael VIII 
Palaiologos,” was one of his greatest opponents, not 
only because he was allied with almost all the enemies 
of the Byzantine state, but also on account of his anti- 
Unionist politics.'* John maintained his anti-Palaiologan 
stance even after the death of Michael VIII, and likewise 
Andronikos II Palaiologos, continued his father’s policy 
towards the Thessalian ruler in the early years of his 
reign.” 


Yet there are some indications that relations between 
the Thessalian ruling family and the young emperor 
improved, perhaps even before John’s death in 1289. To 
be more specific in 1288 Andronikos II confirmed the 
estates and the privileges of the monastery of Porta 
Panagia near Trikala in a chrysobull.”” This important 
Thessalian monastery was founded in 1283 by John?! 
and it seems likely that he retired there at the end of his 
life to die as a monk.” The fact that in 1288 the young 
emperor supports his opponent’s foundation suggests 
that the political situation between the two sides 
must have been normalized. The new situation can 
be glimpsed more clearly in the time of John’s widow, 
known to us by her monastic name of Hypomone.” 
There is strong evidence indicating that Hypomone, 
as regent for her two underage sons, acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Byzantine emperor over their 
lands. Firstly, as the result of petitioning Andronikos 
II, John’s widow managed to have the possessions of 
the monastery of Panagia Lykousada, Thessaly, which 
she had founded herself, confirmed in a chrysobull.” 
Subsequently, she entrusted her two underage sons to 





7 Written sources: George Pachymeres, Relations Historiques, vol. 2, 
400 n. 1, 401 (IV.26); Délger 1977, no. 1963a. See also, Ferjancic 1986, 
652; Nicol 1993, 58-59. 

8 Geanakoplos 1959, 282; Nicol 1984, 19-21, Ferjanci¢ 1986, 654-658. 
Indicative of John’s anti-Palaiologan stance is the fact that in the 
entry on the Thessalian ruler in Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 1 (1976), 
18, no. 208, he is described in the section on relationships as the 
‘enemy of Michael VIII Palaiologos’. 

9 Laiou 1972, 38-39; Ferjanci¢ 1986, 659; Nicol 1993, 114-115. 
However, there are some indications that John had accepted that 
Andronikos II had some sort of overlordship over his dominions, 
swearing an oath of fealty to the emperor as early as 1283, which he 
nevertheless subsequently went back on (Angelov 2007, 338-339). 
Indeed John’s attitude to the young emperor was so provocatively 
aggressive that the Patriarch Gregorios II (1283-1289) was obliged to 
threaten him with excommunication in a letter of 1285 (Nicol 1984, 
32 n. 86). 

© Dolger 1960, 12, no. 2125. See also, Koder and Hild 1976, 245. 

“1 Orlandos 1935; Koder and Hild 1976, 245; Avraméa and Feissel 
1987, 380-381; Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 59-60, no. 11. 

2 On the tympanum of an arcosolium on the south wall of the 
church a funerary portrait of a monk, identified by some scholars 
with John, has been preserved (Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 99, no. B5, figs 
85-86). 

3 Ferjancic 1974, 126ff.; Ferjanci¢ 1986, 659. Hypomone seems to be 
descended from the Late Komnenian provincial aristocracy of the 
region, which would account for the extensive estates she possessed 
in the area and which she bequeathed to the monastery of Lykousada 
(Magdalino 1989, 100-101). 

*4 Dédlger 1960, 13, no. 2131. See also, Koder and Hild 1976, 208-209. 
On the importance of the chrysobull in John Doukas’s wife’s 
recognition of imperial authority, see Angelov 2007, 148-149. 
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the care of Anna Palaiologina of the Despotate of Epiros, 
who, as is well known, was related to the imperial family 
and supported a pro-Byzantine policy in the Despotate. 
Lastly, the two heirs to the Principality of Thessaly, 
received the title of sebastokrator, a title that only the 
Byzantine emperor had the right to bestow.” 


It is reasonable to assume that, following in her 
mother’s footsteps, Helena Komnene Doukaina adopted 
a similar policy of rapprochement with Andronikos II 
in the period when she ruled the Duchy alone, and this 
would be consistent with Angeliki Laiou’s observations 
on the political actions of women in Byzantium, which 
were usually firmly linked with the interests of their 
families. To be more specific, in the political history of 
the Despotate of Epiros, Laiou notes that, whereas the 
wives of the rulers usually opposed their husbands’ 
politics, they supported the imperial family to which 
they were related by blood, and she poses the question: 
‘Is it possible that, what these women shared on the 
ideological level was loyalty to their blood relatives as 
opposed to their affines, and that by extension became 
loyalty to the Byzantine throne?’.” Nevertheless, 
although it seems likely that something similar 
happened in the case of the Duchess of Athens, i.e. that 
she turned to the Byzantine emperor, adopting a similar 
policy to that of her mother in Thessaly, unfortunately 
there is no evidence from the sources to confirm this. 


On the other hand, however, there is no doubt that 
Helena was violently opposed to the establishment of 
the Latin states in Romania (i.e. Latin-occupied Greece). 
That is to say in 1289 she refused to swear fealty to the 
young prince of the Morea, Florent of Hainaut, which 
shows that she did not see herself as subjugated to 
the young Frankish ruler and did not recognize his 
suzerainty over her lands. This bold act caused such 
uproar in Western feudal society that the king of Naples, 
Charles II of Anjou (1285-1309), intervened in person, 
sending more than one delegation to the unruly Helena 
demanding her submission.” The political situation 
created by the anti-Frankish stance of the Duchess of 
Athens and the pro-Byzantine position of her mother 
in Thessaly would probably have been known to a well- 
informed subject of the Duchy and sufficient reason 
to mention Andronikos II in his inscription and thus 
express his loyalty to the legitimate sovereign ruler of 
the region.” 





5 George Pachymeres, Andronikos Palaiologos, 201 (III.4). See also, 
Laiou 1972, 38; Ferjanci¢ 1974, 126-130; Nicol 1984, 35-36; Nicol 1993, 
114-115. 

*° Laiou 1982, 200-201. 

7 Perrat and Longnon 1967, 10-13, 29-31, no. 9, 36, nos. 16-17. See 
also, Setton 1976, 433-434; Lock 1995, 96-97. Donald Nicol (1984, 
48-49), connects Helena’s stance with the aggressive tactics of her 
brothers, Constantine and Theodore, sebastokrators of Thessaly, 
towards Charles II of Anjou. 

8 Even if Helena Komnene Doukaina’s position was not necessarily 
pro-Byzantine, as her subsequent actions suggest, in that period she 
was strongly opposed to the Latin rulers in the Morea. Moreover this 
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The fact that in the minds of the local aristocracy the 
Byzantine emperor was the legitimate ruler of the 
region is also revealed by a chrysobull of 1288, issued 
by Andronikos II at the request of one sebastos Theodore 
Nomikopoulos. This charter confirms that the latter 
owned the village of Kranidi in the Damala district 
of neighbouring Argolid.” This area was ruled by the 
De la Roche family® and it is telling that the sebastos 
Theodore wanted to safeguard his estate, using the 
Byzantine emperor and not some noble scion of the 
Burgundians.** 


To return to our inscription, alongside the name of the 
emperor the unknown patron of the Omorphe Ekklesia 
also mentions the head of the Orthodox Church. This 
reference to Athanasios I is the only example of a 
patriarch being mentioned in a donor inscription in 
Greece in the thirteenth century.” Bearing in mind 
at the same time the forceful personality and the 
turbulent career of this patriarch, this mention of him 
in Aegina acquires special interest.* 


Scholars regard Athanasios as the reformer of ecclesi- 
astical life in his day. Protector of the lower classes,%4 
an acerbic critic of corruption and moral degradation 
not just in lay society, but also in the Church itself, 
and a strong opponent of the Franks and their Latin 
doctrines,® he created a correspondingly moralizing 





is clear from the fact that after 1291 she was issuing coinage inscribed 
with the letters DI GRA (i.e. Dei gratia), which was uncommon in the 
Frankish Morea and indicated that she considered herself divinely 
appointed (Krikou-Galani 1976, 347 n. 40; Baker and Ponting 2001, 
246-247; Baker 2011). On her later change of policy and her fealty 
to Charles II of Anjou, see Perrat-Longnon 1967, 136-137; Magdalino 
1989, 91. 

° Dolger 1955. 

*° Bon 1969, 110, 487ff. 

*1 Moreover there is a good deal of evidence to suggest that there was 
virtually no Frankish presence in the Damala area, at least in the 
first half of the 13th c. (Kalopissi-Verti 1975, 10). On the political 
significance of this request on the part of the local estate owner as 
an indication of his submitting himself to and acknowledging the 
imperial authority, see Angelov 2007, 150-151. 

* Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 25 n. 25. The fact that there are so few 
mentions of the name of the patriarch in donor inscriptions is an 
interesting question that has not been adequately discussed. Another 
example can be cited in Hospitaller Rhodes. I refer to the church of 
St George Pachymachiotes in Lindos (1394/5), founded by a priest 
and his family, where the donor inscription mentions the Patriarch 
of Constantinople Antony IV (1389-1390, 1391-1397). However, 
Ioanna Bitha (2009) has argued convincingly that this reference is 
most probably associated ‘with the wish by the founders to honour 
the patriarch who, according to a decision of the Holy Synod of 
1394, ensured that the Rhodes Bishopric was once more assigned 
kat’ epidosin to the metropolitan bishop of Stauropolis in Caria, Asia 
Minor, who was descended a family that came from Rhodes’. Another 
interesting and quite well-known, if not sufficiently commented 
on example, is that of the inscription in the monastery of Panagia 
Spelaiotissa in Sylle (Lycaonia), near Iconium (Konya) (1288/9), 
which mentions Athanasios’s predecessor on the patriarchal throne, 
Gregory II (1283-1289), together with the Emperor Andronikos II and 
the Sultan Masud, son of Kaykaus (Métivier 2012, 241, n. 31). 

3 On Athanasios I, see Talbot 1973; Talbot 1975; Boojamra 1979; 
Boojamra 1982; Talbot 1983; Boojamra 1993; Afentoulidou-Leitgeb 
2008, 55-81; Patedakis 2009. 

4 Boojamra 1982, 70ff. 

5 On his stance against the Western Church and the Latin rite, see 
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and anti-Latin ecclesiastical and social policy with the 
support of Andronikos II Palaiologos.* This strict and not 
particularly well educated ascetic,” who had the moral 
virtues of John Chrysostom,®* attempted to impose the 
rules and the austerity of the monastic regime on the 
everyday life of the capital. For that reason he was 
not particularly popular among the higher clergy or 
senior officials of the state. Under pressure from these 
social groups Athanasios was twice obliged to resign 
his post.” By contrast he was extremely well loved by 
ordinary folk, on whose behalf he worked hard in his 
role as patriarch” and not long after his death he was 
being venerated as a wonder-working saint.*! 


All these things have led to the commemoration of the 
patriarch in the Aegina inscription being associated 
with his ecclesiastical policy and seen as a reflection of 
the patron’s inclination to express his agreement with 
it.“? However, Athanasios’s accession to the patriarchal 
throne is securely dated to 14th October 1289 and 
consequently this reference to him in Aegina in the 
same year cannot be linked with his later actions as 
leader of the Orthodox Church.” 


But in any case the tumult caused by the news of his 
election to office was such that Andronikos II was 
obliged to attend two public meetings, where citizens 
spoke for and against Athanasios. And this was perhaps 
all it would take for the news of his elevation to the 
patriarchal throne to spread in such a short space of 
time to a far-away island in the Saronic Gulf. 


Despite all that, it is impossible to answer the question 
as to why the anonymous patron in Aegina wanted to 
honour the newly elected patriarch with this mention 





Talbot 1973; Boojamra 1979, 27-28; Boojamra 1982, 117ff., 183ff.; 
Patedakis 2009. 

*¢ On his relationship with Andronikos II, see Gill 1970; Boojamra 
1982, 84ff.; Nicol 1993, 100-104. More generally, on his views on the 
position of the Church and its relationship with the imperial power, 
see Angelov 2007, 393-411. 

37 Talbot 1975, XXVIII-XXIX: Angelov 2007, 395; Patedakis 2009, 136- 
137, 

°8 The comparison of Athanasios with John Chrysostom was made by 
Andronikos II himself, as Nikephoros Gregoras tells us (Boojamra 
1982, 25). 

*° Laiou 1972, 36; Talbot 1975, XXVI; Boojamra 1982, 45ff.; Nicol 1993, 
101-104; Talbot 2004, 91. Pachymeres’s negative attitude to 
Athanasios is one more indication of the former’s anti-populist 
attitude (Boojamra 1982, 29ff.; Afentoulidou-Leitgeb 2008, 62-63). On 
the Arsenites’ hostility to Athanasios, see Kontogiannopoulou 1998, 
2122215; 

© Boojamra 1993; Talbot 2004, 88. An indication of the commitment 
of this dynamic patriarch to the people of Constantinople is his 
organization of food relief in the winter of 1306/7, when famine 
struck the capital of the empire (Laiou 1967; Laiou 1972, 194-196; 
Laiou-Thomadakis 1980, 100). 

41 Talbot 1975, XVIII-XIX; Boojamra 1982, 219; Talbot 1983; 
Afentoulidou-Leitgeb 2008, 72-78. 

*” Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 85. 

45 Laurent 1969, 147; Failer 1999. 

“4 George Pachymeres, Andronikos Palaiologos, 143-144 (I.14-15). 
See also, Talbot 1975, XVIII-XIX; Boojamra 1982, 43; Gounaridis 2004, 
203-204. 
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of his name. The most logical and probable answer is 
because the new patriarch was already well known 
to the inhabitants of the island for some reason. To 
ascertain what that reason might be we shall have to 
examine his career before 1289, to which end we can 
find information in two fourteenth-century Lives of 
Athanasios that are thought on the whole to be reliable 
historical sources.*® 


According to these accounts the most important event 
in Athanasios’s otherwise run-of-the-mill monastic life 
in the great communities of Asia Minor and Mt Athos 
was his participation in the revolt against the Union of 
the Churches after the Second Council of Lyons in 1274. 
Athanasios was on Mt Athos when he was informed 
of ‘the heresy of the Italian Pneumatomachi’,*® 
subsequently retreating to the monastery on Mt 
Galesion near Ephesus in order to put the monks there 
in the picture. There he joined forces with the monk 
Galaktion, one of the most renowned agitators against 
the Union.”” From Mt Galesion he went to Mt Ganos in 
Thrace, where he gathered a group of monk disciples 
around him and carried on the fight for Orthodoxy with 
such forcefulness and energy that he incurred the wrath 
of the emperor and of Patriarch John XI Bekkos (1275- 
1282), who - using the local bishop as his instrument 
- ordered Athanasios to be beaten up. Indeed the writer 
of the second Life, Joseph Kalothetos, adds that the 
Unionist patriarch ordered that the belligerent monk 
should be transferred to Constantinople, where he came 
up against the emperor himself and where, despite the 
fact that he easily managed to refute his arguments, he 
was severely chastised.** 


Although this event seems likely to be a hagiographical 
commonplace” - the saint stands up to the infidel 
emperor - it transpires from the Lives of Athanasios 
that the future patriarch belonged to those who could 
be considered defenders of Orthodoxy in their day.° 


It is well known that Michael VIII’s Unionist policy 
caused considerable commotion in the political and 
religious life of the empire and of the autonomous 
Greek states of Epiros and Thessaly.*! The rulers of 





45 Life of Athanasios I written by Theoktistos the Studite (Papado- 
poulos-Kerameus 1905) and the Life written by Joseph Kalothetos 
(Tsamis 1980). Both Lives were written a few years after his death 
(Tsamis 1980, 429). On the reliability of these two hagiographies, see 
Talbot 1975, XV; Boojamra 1982, 31-33; Talbot 2004. 

46 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1905, 12. 

“7 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1905, 12-13; Tsamis 1980, 470-471. The 
monastery on Mt Galesion in Asia Minor was an important centre of 
anti-Unionist action (Beck 1959, 210; Kasper et al. 1993-2001, vol. 4 
[1995], 269-270 [F. Hild]). 

“8 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1905, 13-18; Tsamis 1980, 476-480. 

* Talbot 1975, XVII; Boojamra 1982, 42; Angelov 2007, 397; 
Afentoulidou-Leitgeb 2008, 58-59. 

°° ~Patedakis 2009, 128-129. On the political significance of 
Athanasios’s resistance to the Union of the Churches, see Gounaridis 
2004, 212-213. 

°1 Evert-Kappesova 1949; Geanakoplos 1959, 270-273; Nicol 1971; 
Nicol 1993, 54-57, 62-65, 76-79. 
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these states, Nikephoros I Komnenos Doukas of Epiros 
(1271-1296) and his illegitimate half-brother John I of 
Thessaly (c. 1268-before1289), exploited the situation 
to create an anti-Palaiologan policy, which reached 
a climax in the Synod of Neopatras in 1276/7, which 
anathematized the Patriarch John XI Bekkos, the 
Emperor Michael VIII Palaiologos and the Pope as 
enemies of Orthodoxy.” 


On the other hand, as the historian Pachymeres tells 
us, severe persecution and misery was inflicted on 
the defenders of the faith, not only churchmen but 
simple laymen too. The revolt was greatest in monastic 
circles, as the monks were the ones who suffered the 
most from the reprisals perpetrated by the central 
authority. However, they never stopped influencing the 
ordinary people and stirring them up with pamphlets 
and tracts against the emperor and the patriarch. The 
influence their preaching had was so great that, as the 
Unionist Patriarch John Bekkos later noted, everyone 
was preoccupied with the sort of subtle theological 
issues that were central to the doctrinal disagreements 
between the Latins and the Orthodox.” 


The two great martyrs of the period, Galaktion and 
Meletios, were also monks, who - after being subjected 
to brutal treatment on the orders of Michael VIII - were 
exiled to Skyros.* As mentioned above, Athanasios had 
become friendly with Galaktion when he was on Mt 
Galesion (1278). Meletios produced an important work 
on Skyros with anti-Unionist content, written in verse 
and in simple language, and, as Jean Darrouzeés has 
characteristically observed: ‘C’est avec des manifestes 
de ce genre que les moines ont atteint le peuple, en 
vulgaristant des synopses, des “panoplies”, et des 
floriléges savants et techniques’.*® 


The contemporary sources tell us that there were 
disturbances too in the Duchy of Athens. More 
specifically, in the Life of Gregory Sinaites, there is 
mention among Gregory’s disciples of one Nikolaos 
from Athens, an elderly monk, who was particularly 
well loved and revered by his fellow citizens, who 
preached against the Union of the Churches and was 
brutally mistreated for that reason by Michael VIII 
Palaiologos’s henchmen. Nikolaos was well known and 
venerated not only in his home city but also in the 
Church circles of the imperial capital. This is reflected 





2 Geanakoplos 1959, 275; Nicol 1984, 16-18. On the Synod of 
Neopatras, see Loenertz 1965, 400, no. 29. 

3 Evert-Kappesova 1949, 29 n. 47; Geanakoplos 1959, 201-205; Nicol 
1971, 124-125, 134; Nicol 1993, 79. 

*4 John XI Bekkos, De Depositione Sua Orationes, cols 984-985. 

5 Nicol 1971, 132-133; Délger 1977, nos. 2048, 2059a. On Meletios, see 
Macrides 1981, 81-82; Kolbaba 1997, 138-139, and n. 8, for earlier 
bibliography; Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 7 (1985), 192-193 no. 17753. 
On Galaktion, see Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 1 (1976), 141 no. 3472. 

56 Laurent and Darrouzés 1976, 107; see also 104ff., on Meletios in 
general, and 85, 100, 102, 105, 112, on Galaktion. On the text Meletios 
composed on Skyros, see Kolbaba 1997. 
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in the fact that, after the restoration of Orthodoxy, the 
Patriarch Joseph I (1266-1275, 1282-1283) proposed his 
appointment as archbishop of Athens, but Nikolaos 
turned the offer down on account of his age.°’ This 
information, though problematic in terms of its 
historical accuracy (as it presents the ‘infidel’ emperor 
as having control of Frankish Athens),** is nevertheless 
particularly interesting, because it suggests that even 
in Latin-occupied Southern Greece there was that sort 
of opposition to Michael VIII’s Unionist policy and, 
consequently, it is likely that the local population might 
have been especially sensitive about that part of their 
recent history.” 


The supposition that the opponents of the ‘infidel’ 
emperor must have gained high standing in the 
consciousness of the supporters of the Orthodox 
doctrine is supported by the only extant painted 
depiction of the Patriarch Arsenios (1254-1260, 1261- 
1265), which is located in the sanctuary of the church 
of the Panagia Chrysaphitissa in Lakonia (1290). This 
unusual depiction of the forceful opponent of Michael 
VIII in a provincial church that was decorated in the 
time of Andronikos II Palaiologos has been interpreted, 
inter alia, as an expression of the triumph of Orthodoxy.” 


So it is extremely likely that Athanasios was already 
well known in Southern Greece as a champion of 
the Orthodox faith even before he took up his duties 
as patriarch. It is worth noting here that his second 
biographer, Kalothetos, tells us that as early as his first 
stay on Mt Athos he had formed a close relationship 
with an abbot from Attica.* Moreover his relationship 
with Galaktion, who at that time was in exile on Skyros, 
could be yet another ‘route’ whereby his reputation 
had spread, and that the highly peripatetic lifestyle 
of some monks at the time may have helped in this 
respect.” Finally, the fact that he took part in the council 
that restored Orthodoxy, held at Blachernae in 1285, 
for the purposes of which it seems that he composed 





*’ The information on Nikolaos is taken from the Life of Gregory 
Sinaites, whose disciple he was (Pomjalovskij 1894, 16-17). On 
Nikolaos of Athens, see also Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 7 (1985), 147 
no. 20402. The above mentioned hagiographical text mentions other 
members of the clergy in the area too, who were also active in the 
fight against Unionism in that period (Gonis 1982, 1128-1132). 

8 Rigo 2002, 67 and n. 207. 

°° The fact that people in Southern Greece were particularly sensitive 
about matters of Orthodox faith is revealed by an incident in the 
life of Patriarch Athanasios II of Alexandria. Unlike his namesake 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athanasios II’s position vis-a- 
vis the Union of the Churches fluctuated. Thus, when he fell out 
with Athanasios I, he was twice obliged to flee Constantinople. On 
one of these journeys he found himself for a short time in Euboea, 
from whence, however, he was forced to flee when fanatical monks, 
who doubted his belief in Orthodoxy, threatened his life (George 
Pachymeres, Andronikos Palaiologos, 593-594 [VII.16]). See also, 
Failler 1977, 54. 

° Kontogiannopoulou 1999; Albani 2000. 

6! However, Kalothetos does not name this abbot (Tsamis 1980, 435- 
440, 466; Patedakis 2009, 128). 

° Laiou-Thomadakis 1980, 97-98, n. 37. 
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two theological works with anti-Latin content, must 
have contributed to his becoming part of the circle of 
clerics who supported Andronikos in his anti-Unionist 
religious policy and, of course, to establishing him as a 
champion of the anti-Unionist party.” 


The above analysis of the donor inscription allows us 
to create a portrait of the patron of this small church 
as a layman, who was well-informed about political 
developments in the Duchy, developments that seemed 
to favour the return of Byzantine rule in the area, while 
the mention of Athanasios is associated with his desire 
to honour a man of his own day, who had fought to 
restore Orthodoxy. 


Finally, two extant epigraphic witnesses from the 
church shed a little more light on the question of 
the identity of the man who restored the Omorphe 
Ekklesia. I am referring to an invocation that was still 
in existence in1925, i.e. at the time when Georgios 
Sotiriou published his first article on the church, 
inscribed on the painted red band between the scenes 
on the vault and the full-length figures of the saints on 
the side walls, and which read: «Ay1e NikoAae Born61 tov 
dovAo oov BaotAnov to[v] XayouaAdv» (St Nicholas, 
help your servant Basileios Sagomalas).* Nowadays only 
a few letters of this inscription can be deciphered, but 
it is possible - using earlier photographs - to establish 
that this inscription belonged to the initial phase of 
the wall-paintings in this monument. The otherwise 
unknown Basileios (Basil) Sagomalas must have had 
strong ties with this little church to have been in a 
position to express his plea for support to St Nicholas, 
who was depicted there, in this way. The fact that the 
church must have been connected with the Sagomalas 
family is also revealed in a later carving on the outside 
of the church, on the lintel over the entrance, which 
records the name of another of its members. To be 
more specific, it is inscribed: «t A€ov w Layoupaddc» (TF 
Leo [the] Sagoumalas). 


According to Phaedon Koukoules the name Sagomalas 
is etymologically related to the word oayouaddov 
(sagomallon), and must mean a producer of or merchant 
dealing in sagia, i.e. rough woollen textiles. The name 
is also associated with the well-known Athenian 
Zygomalas family, of whom Theodosios Zygomalas, a 
patriarchal official of the late sixteenth century, was 
a celebrated member.” Theodosios is also well-known 
on account of his friendship with Martin Crusius, 
professor of ancient Greek and Latin at the University 
of Tiibingen in Germany, and for the correspondence 
between them, from which we can derive important 





6 Patedakis 2009, 130. 

4 Sotiriou 1925, 246, fig. 7. 

6 Koukoules’s opinion is quoted in Sotiriou 1925, 275. See also, 
Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 3, 1827-1828 (A.P. Kazhdan). 

°° Dyovouniotis 1923; Zerlentis 1923; Perentidis 1994. 
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information about his forebears. To be specific, in 1581 
Theodosios writes that his earliest ancestor was Michael 
Sagomalas, who some three hundred years earlier had 
lived in Argos and been in the service of the Frankish 
rulers, whom he names as one Guido de Vin (Iovidav 
tic vte Biv), called ‘the Frank’, and his ally Jacques de la 
Roche (IdékwpBoc vte Aa Poxac). He also adds that it was 
at this time that they changed the name to Zygomalas, 
because his ancestor was ‘in charge of weights and 
measures for the government’ («Cvyootateiv Oplouevoc 
Kal TA UETPA THC dpytic SievOEtEiv»), in other words he 
was appointed treasurer to the Frankish state, and had 
responsibility for checking weights and measures.° 
According to the experts, Michael Sagomalas belongs to 
the late fourteenth century, whereas another member 
of the family, one John Zygomalas, is mentioned on a 
legal document of 1357 in Nauplion.® 


To sum up, the inscriptions in this monument allow 
us to sketch out the identity of the unknown patron, 
who must have been a financially affluent, Orthodox 
and pro-Constantinople inhabitant of Aegina, who 
restored a private chapel or monastery, whose small 
size and location far from any known medieval 
settlement on the island go some way to confirming 
this. The anonymous patron belonged to or had close 
links with the Sagomalas or Zygomalas family, some 
of whose members are attested slightly later on in 
neighbouring Argolis. Moreover attempts to give a 
historical interpretation to references to the Byzantine 
emperor and the patriarch of Constantinople at a time 
when the island was ruled by the Franks have entailed 
research into the documentary sources in order to 
reconstruct aspects of the social and political history of 
the Duchy of Athens that had not previously attracted 
our attention. And this has shown once again, as Sonia 
Kalopissi-Verti - the dedicatee of this book - has so 
clearly demonstrated, that dedicatory inscriptions with 
their formal phraseology and despite their often poor 
state of preservation can be the bearers of multiple 
messages, which they will reveal to us provided we look 
for them... 
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Summary 


TLYUPEVEL O BUCAVTLVOCS AUTOKPATOPAC KAL O TATPLAPXNS THC 
KwvoTavttvovurnoans otnv Atytva; Mia rpoonaBeta LOTOPLKHS EPUNVELAC 
TNS KTHTOPLKT<S Extypag—ygs THs Onopens ExKkAnoudcs (1289) 


XToO apOpo EcetdCovtar ol EMlypa@iKés paptupiEec 
Tov GWCOVTAL OTO vad tTWv Ayiwv OE0dWPWV, Oo 
omolocg Etval yvwotdc onuepa wo Ouop@n ExkAnoid 
Kat Botoxetar Atyo €€w and thv MOAN tho Atytvac. 
ATMO autés TANpopopovuaote Two Nn EkKANOIa Ntav 
APXIKA APLEPWHEVN OTOUSG ayious OEODdWPOUS KAI 
avaKkalviotnke, dnAady diakoounOnkeE HE TOLXoypagiec, 
OTA 1289. 
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AvaAvutikotepa ecetaCetar n EYXAPAKTNH EMLypAgr MoV 
OWCETAL OTOV ECWTEPIKO SUTIKO TOLXO Kal MapoVvOIaCeEl 
diaitepo evdia~epov. O avwvvupos a*lEpWTNS oTO 
NATIVOKPATOUUEVO vol, CUL@WVa LE THV ETlypa~H 
QUTN, EMIAEVEL Va KABOPIOEL XPOVIKA TV TPOGMopd Tov, 
avawepovtac tov BuCavtivo avtoKpatopa Avdpdoviko 
B’ TaAaoAdyo (1282-1328) Kal tov natpiapxn 
KwvotavtivoumdAewc ABavdoio A’ (1298-1293, 1303- 


V. FOSKOLOU: WHAT ARE THE BYZANTINE EMPEROR AND THE PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE DOING IN AEGINA? 


1309). AvaéAoyEc avaopés otov Pulavtivé avtoKpatopa 
Ge emtypa~éc AativoKpatovUEVWV TEPLOXWV EXOUV 
SBewpnGet and thv Epevva wo Eva Eldoc avtidpacnc 
amEevavtl otov Cévo Kuplapxo. Qotdco, NEPA aTd aVTO 
TO EMIMEDO ENUNVELAC, AUTES Ol AVAOPES TPETEL EMIONS 
VO GUVOEOVTAL CUEGH UE GOVYKEKPIUEVES 1OTOPIKEC 
GuvONKES, Tov EMITpEMoOVV, N TovAdyiotov Evvoovy, 
TY uveta tov. Pia thv vmootpi1én avtrs ths vmd0Eons 
avacntnOnkav ol aitiEs, yla Tig OMOIES UVNUOVEVOVTAL 
01 OU0 QUTEC ONUAVTIKES TPOGWIIKOTNTEC, OTHV MOAITIKN) 
KQL EKKANOLAGTIKN 1OTOPIa TOV PPAYKOKPATOVUEVOU 
ceAAadikov ywpov. H avagopa tov Bu Cavtivov 
QAUTOKPATOPa GUVOEONKE LE THV TAPOVOIA GTHV KOPUEN 
tov dovKatov piac EAAnvidac, thas EA€évng Kouvnvis 
AovKaivac, n omola eixe avtiteBei dSuvapiKd oto 
NaTIVIKO KATEOTHUEVO THC Pwyaviac. H pveta tov 
Tatpiapyn ASavactou A’ avtioto1ya jtav duvatov va 
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ovvdeOet Le THv avOevwtikn Spdon, THv omota aventvcE 
Tow avaddber ta KaONKOvTa Tov Wo EMike@aArs TNS 
Op8dd0éEnc ExxAnotac ota 1289. 


Ta otolyeila Tov anédwoe n iotopiKy avdAvon tH 
ETLYPAPNS AOnNoav emtons va diaypagel Nn TavTOTHTA 
TOV aVWVULOU xopnyov. AvuTdc Ba TMpEMEL va Ntav 
EVAC OLKOVOLIKA i0xUpdG KaTOIKOSC Tho Atytvac, 
EVNUEPWLUEVOC ya Tic MoAITIKEC ECEAIZEIC OTHV TEPLOXN] 
TOV, K“OTPAUUEVOG» TPO THY KwvotavtivovmoAN Kal 
TMLoTO¢ otov BuCavtivé avtoKpatopa Kal THV Op8dd0EN 
ExkAnota. TlapaAAnda, vo akoun EmltypagiKéc 
UaptuUpIEs, TOV ONMEPA GWCOVTAL GE KAKT] KATAOTAON, 
Ua EMETPEWAV va GUVdEGOUUE TOV xyopNnyo HE THv 
OlKOYEVEla LayouaAd nh ZvyouaAd, wéAN tS onoiac 
UAPTUPOVVTAL OTIC TINYES ATO Tov 140 alwva Kal EcNC 
OTN YEltovikn ApyoAtoa. 


Nikolaos Kourouniotes remembered: A Funerary Portrait 
from Medieval Leros, Dodecanese 


Konstantia Kefala 


Abstract 


In the single-cell church of Taxiarches Michael standing close to the settlement of Gournes on Leros was recently discovered by 
the Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese an interesting fresco on the tympanum of an arcosolium used as a tomb. The mural 
depicts the archangel Michael accompanied by the funerary portrait of a young man and, apart from its artistic significance, 
it offers some valuable information on the history and local society of Leros in the 14th century. The name of the deceased, 
Nikolaos, is mentioned in the adjoining inscription, according to which he was the son of Georgios Kourouniotes and died in 
6852, i.e. 1343/4. The surname Kourouniotes very probably derives from the toponym agros ton Kourounon, tou Kourounou or 
tou Korona, which is mentioned several times in documents concerning Leros from the archive of the monastery of St John the 


Theologian on Patmos, dated to the end of the 11th century. 


Key words: 14th century, Dodecanese, Leros, Kourouniotes family, monumental painting, funerary portraiture 


On a low hill close to the settlement of Gournes, on the 
island of Leros, concealed between the trees, stands out 
a small, humble church dedicated to Archangel Michael 
(Taxiarches Michael) (Figure 1). Its present external 
appearance, a result of arbitrary and conspicuous 
interventions of the last thirty years, does not, in any 
event, betray its antiquity and importance. In modern 
times, under layers of plaster and whitewashed, the 
church did not display any dating evidence until the 
summer of 2010. At that time, during the removal of 
successive plaster layers covering the interior surfaces 
of the walls, under the supervision of the 4th Ephorate 
of Byzantine Antiquities (now Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese), a very interesting fresco was 
revealed.! The mural painting unfolds in an arcosolium 
inside the nave and depicts the archangel Michael 
accompanied by the funerary portrait of a man, whose 
name, Nikolaos Kourouniotes, is mentioned in the 
adjoining inscription. The publication of this fresco 
as a contribution to the volume in honor of Sophia 
Kalopissi-Verti seemed to me very suitable, bearing in 
mind that our beloved and most esteemed professor, 
through her research, opened new paths in the study 
of donor representations and the interpretation of 
Byzantine inscriptions, giving emphasis to their social 
aspect and exploiting the archaeological evidence as a 
means for the reconstruction of Byzantine society. It 
is thus a retributive way of expressing my respect and 





1 Towe sincere thanks to the Director of the Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese, Dr Mania Michailidou for granting me the 
permission to publish this fresco. The restoration of the mural 
paintings inside the church was carried out by the conservator of the 
Ephorate Lampros Maroulis, to whom I also address my deepest thanks 
for sharing with me valuable information about the monument. Dear 
friend and colleague Dr Anna-Maria Kasdagli had both the patience 
and kindness to read and correct the English text, making interesting 
points at the same time. I thank her with all my heart. 
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gratitude to her for all she has offered so generously to 
us, her students. 


The single-cell church of Taxiarches Michael has a 
plain, rectangular plan and a projecting semicircular 
apse at the east end. Its simple architectural type and 
small dimensions reflect a widespread, deeply rooted 
tradition, particularly on the islands and the periphery 
of the Byzantine Empire from the 13th to the 15th 
century.’ In its present state, the church is covered 
with a flat ceiling, a type that copies the common 
domestic roofs (dwpuata) in the Aegean islands. It is very 
probable, though, that the ceiling had this form from 
the initial construction phase of the building, judging 
from the height and the verticality of its walls. This 
type of flat roof, also encountered in some churches of 
the Cyclades,’ is very rare in the religious architecture 
of the Dodecanese; one other example of this practice 
being the church of St George Thyriaules on Kos,’ 
with frescoes dated to the end of the 13th century. 
Some reused Early Christian architectural members 
- a fragment of a column shaft, a column base and a 
mullion - incorporated in the inner face of the masonry 
may indicate the existence of an Early Christian basilica 
nearby.® During the 1980s, a rectangular hall was added 
on the south side of the church and drastically altered 
the original shape of the building. 





* Gratziou 2010, 93-107. 

3 Vasileiadis 1962; Dimitrokallis 1976, 131-156. 

‘ Zarraftis 1921, 83; Kiapokas 2002, 198; Kiapokas 2006, 63. To the 
same category of churches with flat ceiling belong the small church 
at Katodio on Karpathos and some churches on Telos (unpublished). 
> Bitha 2004, 342-343; Kefala 2015, 205-206, fig. 6. 

° The sites of eleven Early Christian basilicas have been already 
spotted on the island (Michailidou 1993, 5-6). See also, Lazaridis 1955, 
229; Kollias and Volanakis 1980, 566 (E.E. Kollias); Pelekanidis and 
Atzaka 1988, 83-84; Deligiannakis 2016, 199-200. 
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Figure 1. Leros, Gournes, Church of 
Taxiarches Michael, General view 
of the church from the southeast 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of the 

Dodecanese). 





Two blind niches are set in the north wall of the church, 
of which only the western one preserves its painted 
decoration. The entire surface of its tympanum is 
covered by the imposing figure of an archangel, certainly 
Michael (Figure 2), judging from his external features, 
the church’s dedication, and the funerary character of 
the arcosolium. The painting is badly damaged, especially 
in the face, but we can discern that he wears imperial 
garments: a purple chiton and a rich loros painted in 
ochre and lavishly adorned with precious stones. His 
wings are extended, neatly integrated into the arched 
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Figure 2. Leros, Gournes, 
Church of Taxiarches 
Michael, Arcosolium with the 
representation of Archangel 
Michael 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of 
the Dodecanese). 


contour of the niche. Michael holds a globe in his left 
hand and grips a long staff in his right one. 


The intrados is painted with an attractive ornamental 
theme consisting of opposed triangles filled with large 
schematic leaves on a white ground (Figure 3). The 
freedom of the design, the originality of the subject 
and the use of only two colors, red and blue, for the 
outlines, indicate an adept and confident artist capable 
of exploiting the available space and carefully choosing 
the most suitable decorative frame in order to bring out 
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Figure 4. Leros, Gournes, Church of Taxiarches Michael, 
Funerary portrait of Nikolaos Kourouniotes 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


the figural representation. This border also draws the 
eye to the tomb, embellishing its irregular shape and 
making a direct allusion to the idea of heaven. 


On the lowest part of the right side of the soffit, this 
well-designed vegetal decoration is interrupted by 
a rectangular frame defined by a brown line. Against 
the white ground, shadowed at the edges, is placed 
the representation of a deceased donor (Figure 4). The 
arch, in its original form, may have extended down to 
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Figure 3. Leros, Gournes, 
Church of Taxiarches Michael, 
Intrados of the arcosolium, 
ornamental theme 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 


floor level; in its present state, though, a small ‘bench’ 
of uncertain date occupies the lower part of the niche 
interrupting the mural painting. The figure is visible 
down to the knees and, consequently, it is not possible 
to say whether he was depicted full-length, standing, 
or kneeling. In any case, his position is not frontal, 
but slightly turned towards the archangel, in a three- 
quarter view, with hands extended in a gesture of 
supplication.’ He is clad in a very simple, long-sleeved 
white tunic, loosely bound at the waist, generating 
some schematic folds, accentuated by the use of sparse 
deep brown, reddish and blue lines. Unfortunately, the 
face has been totally destroyed. What remains of the 
head is the brown, straight, carefully combed hair, cut 
symmetrically at the neck and gracefully framing the 
face. 


On either side of the head, the following inscription is 
arranged in four lines: 


EKiut0er 6 dSovA(OcG) Tob O(Eo)d NikdAaoc / vI0cC 
tod Tewpyiov tot Kov/povvidt(ov) ét1 cwvf'/ 
ivO(1Kt1@voc) B’ (Figure 5). 


It is evident, therefore, that the niche served as a tomb 
and the inscription provides important information; 
according to it, the man buried there was Nikolaos 
Kourouniotes, the son of Georgios Kourouniotes, who 
died in the year 6852, during the second year of the 
indiction. Based on the reckoning of the Byzantine 
dating system, anno mundi 6852 corresponds to the year 
1343 or 1344. However, that year was not the second of 
the corresponding indiction, but the twelfth,® which 
means that the painter or the writer of the inscription 
- if the commemoration was composed by another 
person - omitted the letter 1. The inscription also 
contains spelling mistakes such as exiier instead of 
exoynOn and ét1 instead of ére1, errors that reflect the 





’ For the gesture of the raised hands as a sign of prayer, see Nelson 
2007, 103-107. 
® Grumel 1958, 261. 
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Figure 5. Leros, Gournes, 
Church of Taxiarches Michael, 
Funerary inscription 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 


relatively low literacy level of the composer.’ Moreover, 
it suddenly changes from majuscule to minuscule 
letters in the word vids, something that reveals a certain 
carelessness. 


The funerary purpose of the arcosolium is more than 
obvious. However, it is not clear whether the chapel 
was erected from the start to house the young man’s 
tomb or, after his sudden loss, the already existing 
family church was used to host it. Such tombs, with 
sarcophagi placed under niches or lining the walls,”° 
usually in the narthex, were very common during 
the Middle and Late Byzantine period," frequently 
accompanied by the funerary portraits of the 
deceased.” The niche tomb of Nikolaos Kourouniotes 
was placed in the church proper. Its place is central 
and prominent, the arch is wide and deep enough 
to house the burial and the entire surface of the 
niche is thoroughly painted; these features stress 
the patron’s care for the construction.’ On the 
whole, the form and layout of the chapel represent a 
humble reproduction of the private chapels of high- 
ranking officials in great and important churches of 





° Concerning the evidence of the literacy level of Byzantine 
painters according to church inscriptions, see Panayotidi 2003; 
Panayotidi 2007. 

© Gerstel 2015, 166-167, fig. 122. 

41 Bache 1989; Ousterhout 2001. The practice of burial inside a 
Christian church and the representation of the dead was not a Late 
Byzantine innovation, but was a custom that continued to be in 
use from the Early Christian period (Brooks 2002, 11-12; Thierry 
2009). 

2 Velmans 1971, 134-140; WeifSbrod 2003, 44-95. One of the earliest 
examples is the representation of the donors that were buried in the 
narthex of the church of Panagia Krena on Chios (1197) (Pennas 1991, 
61, pl. 4, figs 16-17; Vassi 2010, 99, fig. 4). Sometimes the portraits are 
both dedicatory and funerary (Papamastorakis 1996-1997, 290-293; 
Brooks 2002, 39). 

8 Brooks 2002, 18-21. 
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the Late Byzantine period." It discloses the attempt 
of local gentry to copy the habits of the aristocrats 
living in Constantinople or elsewhere in major urban 
centers and to imitate, on a smaller scale, the great 
aristocratic patronage.” 


The depiction of the deceased is accompanied by the 
protective, majestic figure of the archangel, whose 
character as Psychopompos (guide in the passage of the 
soul to the other world) is widespread.'® His presence 
is directly associated with the event of death and the 
holy figure - titular saint of the church - plays an 
intercessory role on behalf of the dead, who is placed 
in his close vicinity.!’ Moreover, his representation also 
carries a devotional meaning, given that the archangel 
is mentioned in the memorial rituals performed before 
the tomb.” 


Nikolaos’ hands are extended in a typical gesture of 
supplication, very common in similar compositions.” 
With this posture, he expresses penitence and a plea 
for forgiveness and salvation. Usually, the dress of the 
depicted clearly reflects his social rank, wealth and 
financial power; in this case, though, Kourouniotes is 





14 


Brooks 2003, 23-31; Poulou-Papadimitriou et al. 2012, 413. 
Kalopissi-Verti 2012b, 125-126. 

Dimitrokallis 1976, 356; Meinardus 1978. 

Cf. Cutler 1981, 770; Patterson-Sevéenko 1993-1994, 157-164. An 
archangel accompanies the dead sebastokrator Ioannes Angelos 
Komnenos Doukas in his funerary representation in the church of 
Porta Panagia at Pyli of Trikala (1283-1289), this time introducing 
him to the Virgin (Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 99, figs 85-86; Papamastorakis 
1996-1997, 294-296, fig. 8). 

8 Dagron 1984; Velkovska 2002, 41-42. 

9 Underwood 1966, 276-280, figs 10-11, pls 537-539c; Cutler and 
Magdalino 1978, fig. 10. Sometimes the dead is depicted with his hands 
crossed on the chest, most commonly when he is depicted with living 
members of his family, so that he could be distinguished (Semoglou 
1995, 9, figs 2-3; Semoglou 2001, 491-493, figs 3-4; Cvetkovié 2011, 29). 
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clad in a plain tunic, without head covering or other 
accessories denoting class. His appearance differs 
from analogous donor representations of the same 
period,”® perhaps in an attempt to express modesty 
and simplicity or even to stress the common fate of 
humanity. It is not known if he was beardless, due to 
the loss of his facial characteristics. The brown hair 
indicates relative youth,” something also deduced by 
the fact that his father, Georgios, also mentioned in the 
inscription, must have been alive at the time of his son’s 
death. His straight hair, carefully combed and evenly 
cropped across the forehead, follows a popular fashion 
of the period,” also encountered for example in the 
depiction of a deceased man in the church of St John 
the Theologian at Koufas in the village of Paradeisi in 
Rhodes.” Nikolaos’ general appearance implies that he 
was definitely not a cleric. 


Georgios Kourouniotes may have been the founder 
of the church; having outlived his son, he apparently 
undertook the dolorous task of setting up his offspring’s 
grave.“ Georgios’ portrait may also have existed 
somewhere inside the church, perhaps in his quality 
as the donor. Since it is obvious that this was a private 
chapel, it is very probable that the owner’s house was 
somewhere close and, consequently, Nikolaos’ tomb 
would serve as the focus for private devotion and 
commemoration rites.” 


The practice of burial inside churches that 
characterized Late Byzantine architecture” was not 
unknown in the Dodecanese islands during the same 
period. For example, an identical type of tomb survives 
in the church of St Phanourios in the medieval town 
of Rhodes: in 1335/6, this building was extended and 
on the north and south walls of the west arm of the 
cross two tombs were constructed; one of them bears 
the funerary portraits of two men, four children and 
a woman on its tympanum and intrados.””? The same 
layout is encountered on the north side of the narthex 
in the church of St Theodore on Karpathos, where, 
according to the funerary inscription, the monk 
Hilarion, who died on 14 January 1399, was buried.” 





*0 For example the donors depicted in the narthex of the church of 
Panagia Asinou in Cyprus (1332/3), wearing garments in several 
layers and head covers (Kalopissi-Verti 2012a, 185-188). 

71 The youthfulness of Nikolaos is also denoted by the use of pale 
colours for his tunic (Mylopotamitaki 1987, 142). 

2 Bitha 2004, 344-345, fig. 9. 

3 Bitha 2000, 443, pl. 171b. 

*4 The mention of the father of the deceased is also encountered in 
other examples, such as the inscription in the church of the Holy 
Cross at Pelendri, Cyprus (Stylianou and Stylianou 1960, 108). See 
also, Kasdagli 1989-1991, 191-196. 

5 Gerstel 2015, 165-166. 

*° Marinis 2014. 

7 Orlandos 1948, 170-172, figs 133-135; Papavassiliou and 
Archontopoulos 1991, 327; Kollias 1994a, 120, fig. 62; Semoglou 1995, 
6; Bitha 2000, 431, 434, pl. 169a-b; Christoforaki 2000, 456-457; Brooks 
2002, 153. 

8 Moutsopoulos [1975-1977] 1978, 415-416, fig. 100, pl. 148; 
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Funerary portraits, painted on a white ground, are also 
popular in the Dodecanese islands;” the case of the 
Bardoanes children, victims of the plague epidemic, in 
the church of St Nicholas at Fountoukli, Rhodes, being 
the most striking.*° 


The fresco, apart from its artistic significance, 
is remarkable because it offers some interesting 
information on the history and local society of Leros in 
the 14th century. The surname Kourouniotes is strongly 
connected with the toponym agros (field) ton Kourounon, 
tou Kourounou or tou Korona mentioned in the inventory 
of the imperial grant of the island of Patmos to the 
Blessed Christodoulos in 1089.3! With this document, 
apart from the entire island of Patmos, the founder of 
the monastery of St John the Theologian was accorded 
the properties of Partheni and Temenia on Leros, 
previously belonging to the sekreton of Myrelaion.” 
According to the topographical designation recorded 
in the document passage referring to the suburb 
(xpocotetov) of Partheni, «... Zotiv 0 TEpLoplouds Tod 
TOLOUTOV TPOAOTE{oU OVTOG: HpxEta dnd TV oTPATAV, 
TIV KATEPYOUEVNV ad Tod aypod THV Kovpovvav Kal 
dmepyouévnv eic Tov atyiaAdv, év 1 Kal A1lBoowpéa 
UMapXEl, Eita MEpva tHv éAatav trv iotaugvnv ugsov 
THS KayYEANS Kal avatpexel Kat’evOEIav Kal EpPXETAL 
cic trv Ada, év 1 Kai otaupdc évexapaxOn map Uov, 
oxXoIia o’...».°> The reported toponym is still preserved, 
somewhat corrupted, in the placename Skournou, next 
to the adjacent Partheni.*4 


The same agros ton Kourounon is mentioned again 
in an another official document (praktikon) dated 
to the year 1089, that was drafted on the occasion 
of a controversy,” one of the many that followed,’® 
between the monks of Patmos and the inhabitants 
of Leros concerning the ownership of the field. In 
particular, the paroikoi of the agros ton Kourounon 
claimed that they had the right to enter the territory 
of Partheni for herbage, while the Patmian monks 
claimed exclusive possession and use of this land. 
When the monks complained, Anna Dalassene, 
the mother of Emperor Alexios I, ordered patrikios 
Eustathios Charsianites, strategos and pronoetes of 
Samos, to bring the conflict to a close and ensure 
that the borders of the fields were precisely defined. 
Charsianites sent the notary Ioannes Theologites to 
Leros, to measure the area and divide the herbage 





Mastrochristos 2011, 149-150, fig. 8. 

29 Acheimastou-Potamianou 1992, 153-155. 

°° Bitha 2000, 431, 434, pl. 173; Christoforaki 2000, 463; Acheimastou- 
Potamianou 2004, 254-256, pl. 82; Gerstel 2015, 151-153. 

°1_ Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 1980, 48-49; Kollias 1993, 76-77. See also, 
Biirchner 1898, 10. 

32 Vranoussi 1966, 106-111. 

3 Oikonomopoulos 1888, 17-18; Miklosich and Miiller 1890, 36; 
Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 1980, 53, 56, 57. 

a Manganaro 1963-1964, 299-301. 

5 Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 1980, 72. 

°° Georgiou 2001, 139-141. 
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putting an end to mutual trespassing: «...Wote Moljoal 
TOV O1AXWPlOUOV Tod TE TMpoactetov Tap_eviovu 
Kal TOV OVO aAyp@v, Tob te TloAo@~ovvtov kal TMV 
Kovpovvov, mept tio avakuidaons augipoAtac tic 
TOUTWV VOUT|S, WO OVTWV THV TOLOUTWV dV0 aypPaV 
EC ApXt|s Kal AvwOEv vToTayrc¢ Tob IapVeviov Kal 
EMLKOLVOV THV VOUNV EKMOAQL KEKTHUEVWV...».°7 
After this intervention, the relevant pittakion was 
redacted and issued to the monastery of Patmos. 
The assessment of Ioannes Theologites is signed by 
three bishops, including Nikolaos, probably bishop 
of Leros at the time; his name is also mentioned in 
an inscription incised on a marble lintel from the 
church of St John the Theologian at Lakki on Leros.” 


Written evidence about the Late Byzantine history 
and topography of Leros is scarce. Some events and 
toponyms are indirectly known, mainly through the 
documents of the archive of the monastery on Patmos 
concerning its possessions on the island.” Around the 
middle of the 13th century, the Bishop of Leros Neilos 
is involved in a series of acts violating the rights of the 
Patmian monastery.”' After the conquest of the Knights 
of St John in 1318,” the Bishopric of Leros ceased to 
exist. Leros then became a part of the Hospitaller state 
of the Dodecanese and its fortifications were rebuilt 
and strengthened.“ In 1389, Leros, Kalymnos and Kos 
were granted as a fief by Grand Master Juan Fernandez 
de Heredia to the German knight Hospitaller Hesso von 
Schlegelholtz, a prominent member of the Order of St 
John, with the obligation to respect the freedoms of the 
inhabitants and dispense justice. Later on, we know 
that, in 1497, Iloakeim, Metropolitan of Philadelphia, 
supervised the dependencies of the Patmian monastery 
of St John the Theologian on Leros,** since the Knights 
had allowed their exploitation on condition that taxes 
and special levies were raised from their income.” 


Apart from Taxiarches Michael, two other painted 
churches of Leros date from the 14th century: Panagia 
Gourlomata at Drymonas* and St Spyridon at Merikia.” 
The first is a small barrel-vaulted single-cell church, 





7 Miklosich and Miiller 1890, 42-44; Nystazopoulou-Pelekidou 1980, 
72; Koutelakis 1989, 45. 

38 Miklosich and Miller 1890, 34-44. 

3° Katsioti and Kiourtzian 2017, 24-26. 

40 Kollias 1993, 73-87. 

“ Vranoussi 1966, 82-88, no. 55; Vranoussi 1983, 30-33. 

A rebellion of the inhabitants of Leros against the garrison of the 
Knights is attested in 1318; it was immediately put down (Heslop 
2014, 32, 53). 

3 Konstantinidis 1989, 24. For the history of the Bishopric of Leros, 
see Oikonomopoulos 1888, 108-114; Konstantinidis 1968, 132-135; 
Michailidou 1991, 211-217. 

“4 Kollias 1994b, 40; Stefanidou 2002, 250-252; Riley-Smith 2012, 224; 
Heslop 2014, 30-35. 

5 Tsirpanlis [1986] 1991, 163-166; Losse 2013, 193. 

Miklosich and Miller 1890, 260-261; Koutelakis 1981, 29-30. 
Miklosich and Miller 1890, 260-261; Zachariadou 1966, 202. 
Oikonomopoulos 1888, 119; Volanakis 1989, 398-400; Dreliosi- 
Irakleidou and Michailidou 2006, 32, 35, fig. 33. 

49 Dreliosi-Irakleidou and Michailidou 2006, 32, 35. 
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Figure 6. Leros, Drymonas, Church of Panagia 
Gourlomata, Deesis at the apse (© Ephorate of 
Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


whose apse is decorated with the representation of 
Deesis (Figure 6).°° The springing of the half-dome in 
the apse bears the following inscription: 


’AvekevioOn 0 Beiocg Sduoc tij¢ Unepl[ev]AoyipEevNc 
deonbvns vuU@v O(eotd)Kov K(ai) deimapbélvou 
Mapiac dv €&dd5o0u] / K(ai) Komov pe ‘HA1od xK(ai) 
Eiprvns K(al) THv TEKVWV AVTOV Ev ETEL CWI’ AurVv 
(Figure 7). 


In the first publication of the particular inscription, 
the date was erroneously read as cwAe’ (anno mundi 
6835), ie. 1327,°! a mistake that was repeated by later 
scholars.*? Nevertheless, a more meticulous observation 
of it proves that the year mentioned is more probably 
cwrn’ (anno mundi 6888), i.e. 1380, instead of cwle’. The 
error was first noted by our late colleague Theodoros 
Archontopoulos, who went on to attribute the frescoes 
to the second half of the 14th century.*? According to 
the inscription, the church of the Holy Virgin was built 
or renovated at the expense and labour of fre Elias, his 
wife, Eirene and their children (Figure 8). Fre seems to 
be an abbreviated, slightly altered form of frerios, the 
Greek version of the French word frére and the Latin 
word frater. These terms were used to refer to Latin 
monks as well as the Knights in contemporary Greek 
documents and texts.°* Commonly the word occurs as fra 





°° Volanakis 1989, 398-400; Archontopoulos 2010, 210. 

5t_ Gedeon 1892, 47-48. 

Volanakis 1989, 399. 

Archontopoulos 2010, 210, n. 778. 

Filangieri 1961, 37, no. 147; Rubid i Lluch [1947] 2001, 72, no. 57, 
154, no. 124. I address my sincere thanks to Professor Maria Dourou- 
Eliopoulou for her kind help and bibliographical references. 
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Figure 7. Leros, Drymonas, Church of Pana 


gia Gourlomata, Dedicatory inscription 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 


Figure 8. Leros, Drymonas, Church 

of Panagia Gourlomata, Dedicatory 

inscription (detail) (© Ephorate of 
Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 
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Figure 9. Kalymnos, Church of St John Ko 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 
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instead of fre, as for example in the incised signature 
‘Fra Donatus Maruman..’, written in majuscule Greek 
letters, which is found on the north wall of the church 
of St John Koutsokephalos on Kalymnos, over a fresco 
depicting Sts Kosmas and Damianos (Figure 9).°° 


The specific word fre surprisingly accompanies the 
Greek name Elias of the church’s founder, attributing to 
him a quality that may have been comprehensible to his 
contemporaries, but seems difficult for us to understand 
and decipher. It is very intriguing and confusing that a 
Greek chose this particular word, usual for Latin monks, 
to convey his social status, given the fact that, according 
to the inscription, he was Greek, married to Eirene and 
had children. The use of it may reflect his adoption of 
the Roman dogma and later renunciation of the world, 
perhaps along with his wife; or even indicates somehow 
his direct or indirect connection with the Order of St 
John, being their intermediary or deputy. 


Returning to the case of Nikolaos Kourouniotes, we 
must stress that he, also, must have been well-known 
among the residents of the island, as the son of a wealthy 
landowner, a scion of the local Orthodox aristocracy.°’ 
His name, written on the wall of the church, would be 
there for future generations to remember. His father 
Georgios, a representative of the indigenous elite,°* 
praying for the salvation of his son’s soul, placed his 
image over the grave, under the protection of the 
archangel to whom the church is dedicated, confirming 
at the same time the wealth and social status of the 
family.*° 
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Summary 


Mvypn NikoAdcov Kovpovvww0Tn. Eva TaA@LKO 
NMOPTPALTO ATO TH PEGALwWVIKH AEpO 


Kovt& otov o1kioud Tovpvec tno Agpou BptoKxetai 1 
UKpN, HOvOXwpn, Eximedooteyn EKKANoia Tov Taziapxyn 
Miyana, otnv onmota anoxadv@Onke To 2010 and thv 
E@opeta Apyatotntwv AwdeKkavroov Lia EvdlapEpoVGa 
Tolxoypagia. H mapdotacn diaKkoouet to dvutiKd 
apKOGOALO Tou BopEtov Toixou, OTO TUUTAVO TOU OMOIOU 
ELKOVICETAL O apxayyeAocg MixanA ue Exionua evdovuata 
Kat oto defi Tuna TOV EoWPAXloV KEKOLILNUEVOC 
AMLEPWTINS Tov Popa AEvKO yITwWva. Exatépwb_ev TNS 
KEMAANS TOU ELKOVICOUEVOU SLATNpEiTal N EMLypagn: 


Exiut0er 6 SovA(Oc) Tod O(Eo)b NikdAaoc / vidc 
tob Tewpyiov tod Kov/povvidt(ov) ét1 cwvh’ / 
w8(1Kt1@voc) f’. 


CUUQWVA UE TA AVAYPAPOUEVA, TPOKEITAL yIa TOV 
NikoAao, ylo tov Tewpyiov Kovpovviwtn, 0 omotoc 
ameBiwoe to étoc 1343/4 Kal tapnKe otn VEon avtH 
tov vaov. H emtAoyn tov apyayyéAov MixanA yia thv 
ElKOVOYpa@Non Tov apKoooAiov ovuvdeETAL duUECa 
UE THV aglepwon tov vaidpiov, vmodnAwvovtac 
TapaAAnAa THv 1O1lOTHTa Tov Wo WuxYoTouTOU oto 
uEetabavatio TacIdL TWV VEKPWV TIPOG TOV EMOUPAVIO 
KOopo. H enimeAnuévn pyopen Kar diakdounon tov 
TAPOV AVTAVAKAODUV TH UEPIUVA yla THV ATOdOON TILNS 
TIpoc TOV vEeKpo, AAAG kat THV TPdVEON y1a THY TPOBoAH 
TNS OLKOYEVELAS TOU TOU Ba NIAV aAcMaAWS Ula ATO TIC 
ECEXOVOEC TNC TOMIKNS KOLVWViAc TOU VOLO. 


To enwvvuo Kovpovviwtnys anoppéet mbavotata ano 
TO TOTMWVULLO aypd¢ TWV Kovpovvav, Tob Kovpovvod n tob 
Kopwvd, TOV UVNMOVEVETAL OTO TPAKTIKS Tapadoons TNS 
vyjoou Iatpou otov 6010 XpiotddovAo, Baoel tov onotov 
TapaxwpnOnkav emiong otov Golo EKTAHOEIC YOIWV 
oto Hap8evi Kor ota Tevevia tho A€pov, mou avykav 
EWC TOTE OTO CEKPETO TOU MupEAatov. To TomwvuUuLO 
OLATNPEITAL AKOUa OTN YEITOVIKY) TEpPloyn TOV 
TapGeviov, tapapBapHEevo onpEepa Wo LKovpvoU. O 1d10¢ 
aypdc avaéepetat Kal oe dAAM Eyypa@a Tou apxEiov THs 
TMOTHLAKNS Hovis tov Aylov Iwadvvou tov OEeoAdyou, 
d16t. ametéAeoe To avtiketuevo diapKwv dievétewv 
AVAUEGA GTOUS MAPOIKOUG KML OLKNTOPES TOU KA TOUC 
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HWovaxovs TNS Lovi|s Mdatyou oxetiKd UE Ta S1KALWATH 
TNS vours Tov. LE KATOLA ad aUTES TIG avTIOIKiEC, TO 
1089, Katomw ts TapeuBbaons THs ‘Avvac Aadaconvis, 
0 oTpatnyoc Evota810¢ Xapoiavitns améotetre otyn AEpoO 
TOV votaplo Iwdvvn GeoAoyitn UE THv EVTOAN va dWoEL 
tEAoc ot Stapaxn, SiaxwpIGovtac HE GAPNVELA TA pla 
TOV XWPAGIOV. OAivEetal, GUVETWC, MWC, EXV OVTWC TO 
ETIWVUUO TOU OXETICETAL UE TO GVUYKEKPILEVO TOTWVUULO 
Tov OnAwve yatoxtnota, o NikdAaoc Kovpovviwtns 
QVIKE GE KATLOLOV amd Tous MaAalotEpous PuCavtivouc 
KAddouc Tov vyotov. 


Tnv idia emoyn ue THv ecetaCduevn EKKANoia Tov 
ApxayyéAov MiyanA otic Tovpvec ypovoAoyovvtat dvo 
AKOUd TOLYOYpA~NUEVa UVNUEIA Tho Aépou: o ‘Ayloc 
Lmvpiowv otn MeEpikid, WE EVOLAMEPOV ELKOVOYPAOIKO 
TpOypauua Tov tEAouS Tov 140 a1wva, Kal n Navayta 
yn ToupAwudta, otnv aida tho omoiac diatnpeitar 1 
OLOTLXN KTNTOPIKN ETLypagn: 


’AvekevioOn 0 BEiocg Sduoc trig Unepl[ev]AoyipEevNc 
deonbvns vuUdv O(ceotd)Kov xK(ai) deimapbEl[vovu 
Mapiac dv €&dd5ou] / K(ai) Komov ope ‘HA1od (ai) 
Eiprvns K(ai) tv TEKVWV AUTOV Ev ETEL CWT’ Aur. 


Av KL Nn ONuElovuEVH xpovoAoyia Etye apyiKa 
avayvwoEl Wo CWAE’, ETELTA ATO TIPOGEKTIKN ETITOTMIA 
TApPATHPHoN Mpotetvetar wo opOdtepn yn avayvwon 
cw (1380). O HAtac, Ktrtopacs tho exKAnotac, ya 
adleuKpiviotouc AdyouG, yla va OnAWOEL THY TAVTOTHTA 
TOU EMKaAEItTaL Tov Opo —pe, EceAANVIoUEVN EKdOXN 
TNS PpayKikns A€enc frere kar ths AativiKt¢ frater, TOU 
XPNOLMOTOLEITAL OTA KETMEVA KAL TNYES TNS EONS yla 
Va TEPLYPAWEL TOUS LovaxoUc Tov KAaBoAIKOU ddoyuaToc. 
‘Tows va empoKelto yia vtomio “EAAnva evwtlko 1 
KAMOLOV Tov Eixe aomacBet To KaBOAIKO SOyua KATE 
TOV 140 olwva OTHV InMOTIKN A€po. Tyv ida EMoyN OTH 
ulKkpn, adAAd ToAUTOAITIOUIKH, KOlVWVIa ToUv vnolov 
etioov mpopeBAnuéva Kar ef€xyovta ywéAN Ba tav Kat 
OPIGHEVOL EVTMOPOL yaloKtTNpoves cav tov Tewpylo 
KOUpovVIWTN Ka1 TOV y1o Tov N1koAao, TWv omolwv 1 
KaTaywyn avayotav oe MaAiouc Pucavtivovc otkouc. 


The Church of the Saviour at Mesaria, Telos (Dodecanese) 
and its Votive Inscription (1423/4)* 


Nikolaos Mastrochristos 


Abstract 


The barrel-vaulted single-nave church of the Saviour lies at Mesaria, a settlement in the vicinity of Megalo Chorio of Telos 
in the Dodecanese. Only parts of its mural decoration have survived; the Deesis on the conch and officiating bishops on the 
semicircular wall of the apse, and parts of the scenes of the Annunciation, the Ascension and the Lithos on the north and south 
stage of the vault. The nine-verse inscription at the Deesis offers the names of the donors, Nikolaos Vlastos and his wife, and the 
year 1423/4, making the decoration of the church of the Saviour the only one securely dated of the Hospitaller period on Telos. 


Key words: Hospitaller period, Dodecanese, Telos, Deesis, inscriptions, Nikolaos Vlastos 


The church of the Saviour (Figure 1) is located at 
Mesaria, a settlement in the vicinity of Megalo Chorio 
of Telos. The church was in an almost ruinous state 
before its restoration by the Archaeological Service of 
the Dodecanese between the years 2002-2006." 


Architecturally it is a single-nave church with a stone 
vault roofing,’ and its dimensions measure 2.55 x 4.70 
m (Figure 2). At its east end it has a wide semi-circular 
apse, whose chord measures 1.80 m and its arc 0.97 m. 
The masonry is built of rubble stone with sparse use 
of bricks in the vertical joints set in lime mortar. The 





“This small contribution on a subject relevant to the patronage in the 
Late Byzantine period and especially in mural painting, fields in 
which Proffesor emerita Sophia Kalopissi-Verti dedicated much of 
her scholarly work, is a tribute to her for all that she taught me during 
both my undergraduate and postgraduate studies in the University of 
Athens. I first started working on the church of the Saviour at Mesaria 
when it was assigned to me by the Ephorate of Antiquities of the 
Dodecanese to write an entry for the now detached fresco painting 
panel of St John the Forerunner for the exhibition catalogue, Islands 
off the Beaten Track... An Archaeological Journey to the Greek Islands of 
Kastellorizo, Symi, Halki, Tilos and Nisyros, which was held in the Museum 
of Cycladic Art of Athens in 2011 (Stampolidis et al. 2011, 301, no. 82 
[N. Mastrochristos]). For the permission to study the monument I 
owe many thanks to the Director of the Ephorate of the Dodecanese 
Dr Maria Michailidou, as well as to the Head of the Department of 
Byzantine Archaeological Sites Dr Angeliki Katsioti, who was also the 
overseeing archaeologist of the restoration works in the churches of 
Telos. Invaluable information about the architecture of the building 
and the technical characteristics of the fresco respectively I was given 
by my colleagues Mr Michael Zerlendis, architect-engineer in-charge 
of the restoration works, and Mr Fotios Sidiropoulos, conservator of 
works of art, to whom I am greatly indebted. I also thank my friend 
and colleague Prodromos Papanikolaou for our discussions on the 
subject and the editing of the English text. The photos and the plan of 
the church both come from the Archive of the Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese. 

‘ Along with thirteen more Byzantine and Post-Byzantine churches, 
thanks to funds by the 3rd European Community Support Framework 
of the project ‘Network of Telos’s Monuments’ (Katsioti 2008; Katsioti 
2013). 

? For the church, see generally Mouzakis 1987, 157-161. This type is 
predominant in Telos, where all churches, except the monastery of 
St Panteleemon, are small and barrel-vaulted single-nave (Katsioti 
1996-1997, 271). 
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elevated - and slightly pointed on the inside - vault is 
covered with a thick layer of hydraulic mortar. On the 
top of the vault and placed in a vertical axis there are 
four column shaped stone-marks, as is usually the case 
in churches of Telos, Chalke and elsewhere.’ Inside, at 
the bema area ancient spolia have been used as liturgical 
furnishing; the base of the altar consists of an ashlar 
- probably from a doorjamb - on the top of which a 
rectangular column base is set. Additionally, the bema 
separates from the nave with a rudimentary barrier 
from which the only thing is still in situ a transversally 
placed Early-Christian mullion, which probably would 
have been the south one since its long sides are broken. 
On the north wall of the sanctuary a rectangular niche 
cut in the width of the wall is used as prothesis.’ A built 
continuous bench runs through the lateral walls of the 
nave. 


Only parts of the mural decoration from the one original 
layer that covered the whole of the nave have survived 
till today as the damp from the rainfalls penetrating 
the walls and the vault of the church caused several 
damages. A thick layer of crystallized salts covers the 
remaining frescoes, which makes their study a daunting 
task. The iconographic program of the church consists 
of three zones, two upper zones with Christological 





> In the island of Chalke, fifteen out of the twenty-two medieval 
churches, in which the original roofing has survived, have similar 
stone marks (Sigala 2009, 583 and n. 25-27; Sigala 2011, 165). The 
same researcher lists also the contemporary examples of Telos; other 
than the one under examination, there is one more in Mesaria, the 
church of St Nicholas, three in Livadia, the churches of the Panagia 
of Georgaras, St George o Kato and St Anne, and one in Misoskali, the 
church of St Nicholas; for all these, see Mouzakis 1987, 160, and note 
27; Sigala 2011, 167 and n. 693. For same stone-marks in other areas of 
the Dodecanese, see Sigala 2011, 167-169. 

4 Rather usual element in other monuments of Telos as well, e.g. 
the church of St Nicholas at Misoskali (end of 13th century), the 
church of St George o Kato and the church of St Paul at Livadia (end 
of 13th-early 14th century?), or the church of the Saviour at Mikro 
Chorio (15th century). 
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Figure 1. Telos, Mesaria, Church 
of the Saviour, View from 
Northwest (© Ephorate of 

Antiquities of the Dodecanese). 





Figure 2. Telos, Mesaria, Church 
of the Saviour, Architectural 
plan (© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 





scenes which are set on each side of the vault, and one _—ileft holds a closed codex book with a decorative 
lower with full-length portraits of saints on the lateral — binding (Figure 3).5 He is dressed in a light blue tunic 
walls. On the conch of the apse the Deesis scene is anda purple himation. On its right the himation has an 
complemented by the figures of officiating bishops as — orangeade clavus. Over Christ’s head, the titulus reads: 
their fragments on the hemicycle suggest. On the face = I(HZOY)C X(PIZTO)C / O CQTHIP] is written. On the right 
of the apse we should mark the decorative band of a _ of Christ, where once was the Virgin, only part of a halo 
yellowish vegetal motif which is being highlighted on and her left hand rendered in a supplication gesture 
the bluish background. The surviving fragments from survive; on the latter still visible are the edges of a teal 
the scenes are located near the sanctuary;the Ascension tunic and purple maphorion. St John the Baptist on the 
scene, which is placed on both sides of the vault, the | other hand - in a much better state of preservation - 
Annunciation of the Virgin on the south wall and its is depicted leaning to his right and raising his right 
pendant on the north wall the Lithos (Three Marys’ at —_ hand in a deesis gesture (Figure 4). He is dressed in a 
the Tomb) in a fairly better state of preservation. light blue tunic and oil-green himation. His coiffure is 





In the deep blue background of the Deesis the > For the iconography of the Deesis, see among others Bogyay 1966; 


oversized and robust figure of Christ is blessing with Mouriki 1968; Bogyay 1968; Walter 1968; Walter 1970; Hadermann- 
hi eneaien | she teavide anual th hi Misguich 1975, 232, and on; Velmans 1980-1981; Velmans 1983; Cutler 
IS asymmetrically large rent Nand, wnlle With MIS 1987; Jolivet-Lévy 1991, passim; Mantas 2001, 96-112. 
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Figure 4. Telos, Mesaria, Church of the Saviour, 
The Deesis (detail) (© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 


rendered with curls falling onto his shoulders, while 
the six pointed tufts that stand out adorn the perimeter 
of his head. All three figures have goldenrod halos with 
double, reddish-brown on the inside and white on the 
outside, outlines. In between the Christ and the Virgin 
survives a nine-versed dedicatory inscription. 


On the semicircular wall of the apse out of the six 
officiating bishops initially painted only one can be 
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Figure 3. Telos, Mesaria, 
Church of the Saviour, 
The Deesis (© Ephorate 
of Antiquities of the 
Dodecanese). 


identified, ice. St Athanasios ([O ATIOx] A@ANACIO[Z]), 
who is the second one in the row from the north (Figure 
5).° Of the rest only the lower parts of their attires are 
still visible. The same holds true, unfortunately, for 
the only full-length figure of the lower zone on the 
north wall, just next to the prothesis. Probably a bishop- 
saint was depicted in a frontal posture and was clad 
in a whitish sticharion, a violet phelonion and a yellow, 
with vertically placed crosses, epitrachelion. His panel is 
framed by a thick reddish contour. 


At least four fragments of vestments belonging to 
figures in the south stage of the vault and two on 
the north denote equal number of Apostles from the 
Ascension scene. In the scene of the Annunciation the 
figure of the standing Virgin on the right is receiving 
with reverence the message that Gabriel is bringing 
to her, which is marked by his right hand stretching 
towards her (Figure 6).’? The tunic of the archangel is 
light blue and his himation is greenish. The background 
in the right in the Annunciation scene is blocked by 
the depictions of buildings; some of them have double- 
sided wooden roofs, facades with pedimental endpoint, 
elongated windows and circular skylights. 


Over the prothesis niche, on the north wall the scene of 
the Lithos has been placed (Figure 7).° The angel on the 
right, clad in white, is seated on the rock-carved tomb, 
which is depicted wide open, while he is announcing 
the resurrection of Christ to the three Maries. His right 
hand reaches out in a gesture of speech, while his left 





© The saint is often portrayed among the officiating bishops; see for 
instance, Konstantinidi 2008, 229. 

’ For the iconography of the scene, see Millet 1916, 67-92; Robb 
1936; Schiller 1966; Papastavrou 1989-1990; Papastavrou 1990; Mango 
1993-1994; Varalis 1996-1997; Papastavrou 2000; Papastavrou 2007. 

® The iconography of the scene is examined recently in Zarras 
2011, and especially 115-126, with references to older literature. 
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Figure 5. Telos, Mesaria, Church 
of the Saviour, St Athanasios 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 





is pointing to the interior of the empty sarcophagus 
where the shrouds are laying on the floor. The 
rocky scenic is rendered with a pinkish-red to violet 
color while the wings of the angel with dark green. 
Unfortunately, due to the damage of the painting, it is 
quite difficult to spot more details on the iconography 
of the scene, e.g. whether any of the Maries are holding 
censers.’ However, one thing that is visible is that the 
last female figure on the left turns her head back in 
a gesture of showing fear and surprise caused by the 
sight of the empty tomb. The latter being depicted as a 





° Zarras 2011, 121. 
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Figure 6. Telos, Mesaria, 
Church of the Saviour, The 
Annunciation (© Ephorate 

of Antiquities of the 
Dodecanese). 


sarcophagus, as it has been previously pointed, appears 
mainly during the Palaeologan period and is thought to 
have been formatted by Western influences” 


The fragmentary situation of the frescoes leaves 
but little space for any iconographic or stylistic 
observations. The extend of the iconographic program 
of the church is dictated by the architectural type and 
is, consequently, limited. Nonetheless, the painting is 
out of the ordinary for the island, as the usual three- 
zone pattern, one zone with Christological scenes 





10 Zarras 2011, 124, n. 319. 
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followed by two of saints, one with busts or saints 
in medallions and another with full-length saints, 
is being replaced by a second zone of Christological 
scenes. Thus, the existence of two Christological zones 
leads us to believe that there could have been a full 
Feast Cycle/Dodekaorton depicted on the vault." On 
the other hand, the scenes follow, according to the 
evidence, a clockwise layout with the placement of 
the theologically important scenes to their designated 
spaces, i.e. the Deesis on the apse and the Ascension 
on the vault, as is the case in the majority of the 
insular monuments of the Aegean.” Finally, it should 
be noted that the scene with the Maries at the Tomb 
(Lithos), which is based on the first Eothinon gospel is 
quite rare judging from the so far published programs 
of the Dodecanese." Its presence alongside with the 





4 Just like in the church of St Nicholas, property of Michalantou, at 
Megalo Chorio, the church of Taxiarches in the castle of Megalo 
Chorio, and in the church of the Saviour near the Mikro Chorio 
(unpublished monuments of 15th century). 

2 See indicatively, Archontopoulos 2010, 83-84. For the exceptions of 
the norm of the depiction of the Deesis on the conch of the apse in 
the Dodecanese, see Mastrochristos 2012, 93, n. 41, with literature. 

‘3 For gathered paradigms, see Archontopoulos 1994, 395, n. 23. To 
these one should also add, besides the one under review, the scene 
in the church of Panagia Kyparissiotissa at Asfendiou in Zia of 
Kos (c. 1400) (Katsioti 1999, 330, pl. 147a) and the scene from the 
church of St Nicholas at Trianta in Rhodes (1490-1510) (Kollias 
1986, 93-97). 
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Figure 7. Telos, Mesaria, Church 
of the Saviour, The Lithos 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 


inscription of the Deesis and the theonymion CQTHP 
(Saviour)"‘ of Christ gives to the iconographic program 
a soteriological and eschatological allure. 


The drapery in most cases is gentle. The folds are 
drawn with thick white brushstrokes, whereas in other 
cases the lighter hue of the same colour betokens the 
presence of light. The faces are rendered with dark 
yellow and light brushstrokes in the prominent places of 
them, while their shades are in brown ochre. The same 
holds true for the parts of the flesh that receive some 
light, i.e. the hands which are painted in brown colour. 
In the best preserved effigy of the decoration, that of 
the St John the Baptist from the Deesis scene, the soft 
rendering of the bare parts of the body is accomplished 
by a mixture of brownish proplasmos underneath with 
oily-green color for the highlighted flesh on top of it. 
His triangular beard, like his hair, is drawn with delicate 
brown and oily-green brushstrokes. In contrast to the 
rest of the figures, the drapery of his vestments is 
prismatic and crude. These affinities in the rendering 
of faces and figures belongs to a common artistic 





4 In the Dodecanese the theonymion Soter is also attested in three 
churches of Rhodes, in Sts Theodores at Archangelos (1372), St 
Anastasia at Monolithos (15th century), St Nicholas at Fountoukli 
(1497/8), and twice in the church of Panagia Enniameritissa at Chalke 
(1367) (Giakoumaki 2014, 127, note 51, with further literature). 
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Figure 8. Telos, Mesaria, Church 
of the Saviour, The inscription 
(© Ephorate of Antiquities 
of the Dodecanese). 


vocabulary shared between monuments of the early 
15th century both in Cretan frescoes, e.g. the frescoes 
of the Archangel Michael at Prines in Selino of Chania 
(1410), or those of the church of St John the Theologian 
at Selli of Rethymno (1411), as in Rhodian ones, e.g. 
the frescoes of the church of Hagia Triada (Holy Trinity) 
at Psinthos (1407/8) or the frescoes of St George at 
Maritsa,’ and elsewhere. 


The votive inscription 


The scant information about the painted decoration, 
due to its bad state of preservation, complements the 
nine-verse inscription, which is located, as already 
mentioned, between the Christ and Virgin of the Deesis 
(Figure 8). The partially effaced text is as follows: 


+ AESE AEHCHN TH[C] TE/KOYCHIC] COY AOTE KE/ .H 
EKE.EEMO., TON/ BPOTON COTHPHA ®[Y]/AATE TOYC 
AOYAOYC TOY KYPIOY/ NHKOAAOY HEPE(QC) TOY 
BAACTOY/ [AMA CYMJBHOY AYTOY IIPECBH/[TEPAC 
KAI] TON TEKNQ[N]/ CAB (6932=1423/4). 

(Translation: Accept the supplication of your 
Mother, O Logos, and H EKE.FEMO of the salvation of 





‘5 Spatharakis 2001, 161-166, nos. 53-54, figs 141, 143. 
16 For the monuments and the characteristics of this trend, see 
Mastrochristos 2012, 169-179, figs 53, 63-62. 
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the humans, guard the servants of the Lord, priest 
Nikolaos Vlastos and his spouse and children CAB 
[6932=1423/4]). 


The opening of the supplication is part of the dialogue 
between the Virgin and Christ, which is rather fairly 
known ina plethora of paradigms from the 12th century 
and on. Usually, this part of the epigram is written in 
the scroll of the Virgin in the scene of the Deesis and 
is combined with the iconographic type of the Virgin 
Paraklesis, as it is exemplified in the church of Panagia 
Asinou in Cyprus.’” This standardized version of the 
dialogue,'* always written in a scroll, is also met in the 
Dodecanese in a handful of examples, e.g. the church 
of St Prokopios in the island of Syme (end of the 14th 
century),! in the church of Holy Trinity at Psinthos in 
Rhodes (1407/8), and maybe in a few more.” In our 
case this dialogue is completed with the invocation of 





7 Kalopissi-Verti 2005, 305-309; Kalopissi-Verti 2012, 154-157; 
Patterson-Sevéenko 2012, 86-87. 

8 For the well known examples, see Djordjevi¢ and Markovi¢ 2000- 
2001, 13-48; Rhoby 2009, 334-341. 

9 Kazamia-Tsernou 2003, 211, figs 33, 63. For a reexamination of the 
epigram, see Rhoby 2009, 340. 

0 Kollias 1975; Kazamia-Tsernou 2003, 201-211. 

1 The effaced scroll of the Virgin in the Deesis scene in the church 
of St Nicholas at Fountoukli (Orlandos 1948, 184, fig. 142) does not 
allow us to assume with certainty that there was also a similar 
invocation. 
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the donor; both names of the priest Nikolaos Vlastos, 
his presbytera, whose name is now lost,” and their kids, 
are mentioned together with the year 1423/4.” 


Oddly enough and despite the fact that the Virgin is in 
the type of Paraklesis,” the dialogue and the invocation 
are not written in a scroll. An intermediary stage of 
this choice can be seen in the neighbouring island of 
Syme, in the church of St Marina tes Neras, work of a 
rather folklore local painter of the later 15th century. 
On each side of the Pantocrator of the apse, the written 
invocations of the priest and nomikos Ioannes and 
his presbytera Maria are set directly onto the ochre 
background of the surface,* as is always the case in 
the earlier monuments of the periphery. Numerous 
are the cases where the donor inscriptions or simple 
invocations are being placed in the conch of the apse. 
The semantics of these cases are similar to the one 
under examination, as irrelevantly to the iconographic 
scheme that each time is being chosen (Deesis, Virgin 
flanked by angels, Pantocrator, etc.) the meaning of the 
agency remains the same.” In order to limit ourselves 
to the paradigms of the invocations only in a Deesis 
context let us mention some of the most important 
ones in the history of Byzantine art; the church of 
the Karanlik Kilise at Géreme of Cappadocia (11th 
century),”’ the church of St George at Distomo of Naxos 
(1286/7) and the church of St Anne at Amari in Crete 
(1225).?8 


The placement of the inscription in the space between 
the figures is ideal. The donor is addressing through the 
agency of the Virgin his supplication for the salvation 
of himself and his family. The Soter’”? is ensured as the 
receiver of the supplication, as the latter intermingles 
in the dialogue with his mother. Besides, the epithet 
Soter is not randomly chosen, an observation which is 
corroborated by the dedication of the church, according 
to the tradition, to the Saviour. 


In other painted decorations like the one in the church 
of Archangel Michael of Lesnovo monastery the 





2 Kollias 1974, 20. 

73 In the studies of Bitha et al. 2001, 19 and Bitha 2005, 130, the 
dating is written as 1430, as the last letter is misapprehended as an 
H. See instead, Stampolidis et al. 2011, 301, no. 82 (N. Mastrochristos). 
*4 For the iconographic type of the Virgin Paraklesis, see generaly 
Papadaki-Oekland 1973-1974, 34, and on; Djordjevi¢é and Markovi¢ 
2000-2001, 14-15, n. 5, with further literature; Kalopissi-Verti 2005, 
305-309. 

5 The church is unpublished; for a brief description of it, see 
Volanakis 1977. 

6 Cutler, 1987. 

27 Tsakalos 2012, 167. 

8 Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 88-89, nos. 37, 91 and no. 40b. 

9 See above, note 14. The combination of the adjective Soter on 
Christ and the epigram in the scroll of the Virgin is known from other 
churches as well, among others e.g. the church of St George at Staro 
Nagoricino (1316-1318), the church of the Virgin at Mateié (before 
1355), or the church of St Nicholas Tzotza at Kastoria (second half 
of the 14th century) (Djordjevic and Markovié 2000-2001, 24, 28, 30, 
with literature). 
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placement of the founder’s figures close to the Deesis 
highlights his role as the patron of the scene as it also 
indirectly connects him to the supplication.*® The 
direct, on the other hand, mention of the donor’s name 
into the text of the dialogue, although rare, is not at 
all unknown. In a plethora of published epigrams two 
more, which are rather similar to this one, have been 
traced; the first one is on the revetment of the icon of 
the Virgin Paraklesis in Spoleto, where in the end of the 
dialogue the name of the donor Eirene Petraliphaina 
appears (end of the 12th century),*! and the second one 
is in a Cypriot icon of the Deesis (1514) at Trianta of 
Rhodes,” where there is a supplication for the salvation 
of the soul of Paul the anagnostes, the deceased husband 
of a female donor whose name is lost. The relation of the 
example under examination with the aforementioned 
ones is stressed through the same position for the 
donor’s name at the end, which seems to be, so far, the 
only one in the milieu of monumental painting. 


The donor Nikolaos Vlastos and the Vlastos family 


The prosopographical research of the inscription 
brought back no information as the donor Nikolaos 
Vlastos is unknown from contemporary sources. The 
Vlastos family, on the other hand, is one of the biggest 
and the most eminent Cretan ones,® with a great 
history that goes back to the legend of the twelve lords 
of Byzantium.* Let us mention here the dedicatory 
inscription of the church of St George at Komitades in 
Sfakia, of the year 1313/4, where among the founders 
the name of Kale Vlastoudaina and her spouse Phemes 
Skordiles are mentioned.* In 1350, an estate in the 
tourma of Psychro of Chanea (Chania) is being conceded 
to Michael Gavalas, citizen of the village Nipos, which 
had been bought from Phemes Vlastos with the consent 
of his mother Theodora Vlastoudaina.*® In 1382, 
Konstantinos Vlastos Triotes buys a lot of land again in 
the tourma of Psychro in Chanea (Chania) from Potha 
de Gribia.*’ The best well-known member of this family, 
though, is Sephes Vlastos, one of the ringleaders of the 
conspiracy against the Venetians that took place in the 
years 1453-1454.*° 


The priest Nikolaos Vlastos might have originated 
from that same branch of the Vlastos family. It is 
also probable that he settled in Telos by himself, not 





°° Djordjevic and Markovic 2000-2001, 41-44, with more examples. 

51 Djordjevic and Markovi¢é 2000-2001, 19, n. 23, fig. 11a; Rhoby 2009, 
333, n. 1339-1342, with further bibliography. 

32 Mastrochristos 2013, 274-276. 

°° For the Vlastos family, see Detorakis 1990, specifically 156, 193; 
Gasparis 1997, 37, n. 41, 370; Maltezou 1998; Gasparis 2002, 210- 
211; Gasparis 2004, vol. B, 549 no. 1059 (25 January 1261: Demetrios 
Vlastos). 

34 Tsourdalakis 1995, with literature. 

Spatharakis 2001, 34, with earlier literature. 

Gasparis 2008, 426-427, no. 218. 

Gasparis 2008, 586-587, no. 373. 

Manoussakas 1960. 
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excluding, however, the possibility that a branch of the 
same Vlastos family could have had already relocated 
there. Unfortunately, any relevant research was 
fruitless. The only reference for the relations of the 
Vlastos family with the broader area of the Dodecanese 
is found two centuries earlier, when in the archives of 
the monastery of St John the Theologian of Patmos in 
the year 1200 there is an entry mentioning: «BipAtov 
to do8EV Tapa Tod Ev Kprytn kupod Iwavvov Tote Tob 
BAaotod».? 


Nonetheless, the relations of the island of Telos with 
that of Crete are more than existent. Of course it 
is not a matter of coincidence that the founder of 
the most important monastery of the island, that of 
St Panteleemon, a monk named Ionas (Jonas) was, 
according to the local tradition, from Crete.*° The 
already mentioned monastery had been founded before 
the end of the 15th century, according to the sources,*! 
a date that is corroborated by the stylistic elements of 
the donor portrait of Ionas, which was discovered in 
1986 in the narthex of the katholikon.” The relations 
of the monastery and by extension of the island of 
Telos with Crete to the centuries that followed seem 
to have continued ceaselessly. A contract concluded 
between an abbot of the monastery and the painter 
Stylianos Genites from Candia (Heraklion) in year 1618 
was the after-effect of these relationships with Crete in 
the broader intellectual climate of the 17th century.” 
Another reference from the year 1686 mentions monks 
arriving from Sitia to Telos after the destruction of their 
town, fact that is also attested in the inscriptions of the 
18th century on the silver vessels of the monastery of 
St Panteleemon.* What is more, in the 19th century 
the latter possessed estates in the area of Ierapetra.* 
Finally, other than the monastery of St Panteleemon, 
an inscription written in charcoal, which is probably 
a memento of a certain Leo Cornaro who might have 
belonged to the well-known Cretan family, was read in 
the church of the Saviour at Mikro Chorio and could be 
used as an additional evidence of a settlement similar 
to the above.” 





*° Vranoussi 1980, 81. 

“© However, this theory is not documented (Papavassileiou 2001, 
24). For the monastery, see Koutelakis 1984; Papanikolaou 2017, with 
previous bibliography. 

41 Koutelakis 1984, 36-39. All the researchers that have studied the 
monument (Papanikolaou 2017, with previous bibliography) accept 
the fact that it must have been dedicated to St Panteleemon after 
the decisive victory of the Rhodian forces against the Turkish armies 
and navy, under the command of Mesih Pasha Palaiologos, which was 
marked on the day of the celebration of the St Panteleemon on the 
27th of July 1480. 

* Papavassileiou 2011; Katsioti 2012, 670-671. 

3 Varzelioti 2001. For a painted panel of St Nicholas probably 
attributed to the same workshop, see Stampolidis et al. 2011, 302-303, 
no. 84 (C. Giakoumaki). 

“4 Koutelakis 1984, 60, n. 12-13. 

45 Koutelakis 1984, 70. 

6 Koutelakis 2008, vol. 1, 681, vol. 2, 435. The author suggests that the 
second phase of the painted decoration of the church with the 
Dodekaorton scenes is to be ascribed to Cornaro as painter. However, 
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If we are to interpret the evidence of the inscription 
with the name of Nikolaos Vlastos from the church 
of Saviour at Mesaria, then we should consider that 
we might be facing the earlier trace of these relations 
between the two islands, Telos and Crete. Obviously, 
the terminus ante quem for the settling of Nikolaos 
Vlastos on Telos is the year 1423/4, although one 
cannot exclude the possibility of his ancestors might 
have moved there at an earlier date. The priest with his 
family, his presbytera and their children, must have lived 
to the nearby small medieval settlement of Mesaria,”’ 
or to the adjacent one at Spitakia, and the church of 
the Saviour was their private chapel, built within the 
limits of their property.** The style of the surviving 
paintings proves that the priest must have assigned the 
work not to a local, but rather to an itinerant painter, 
as it has already been suggested.” Besides, the fact that 
two more monuments of Telos have been connected to 
other similarly itinerant and contemporary painting 
workshops which are responsible for the decoration of 
the churches in the adjacent insular area, confirms that 
this kind of practice was fairly common during the 15th 
century.” 


Telos, this small and rocky island of the Dodecanese, 
is not only well-known for its significant prehistoric 
dwarf-elephant fossils found in the cave of Charkadio,* 
but also for its great number of monuments dating from 
the Byzantine to the Hospitaller periods. Seven castles™ 
and approximately one hundred and twenty chapels” 





it has been noted that the church has one and uniform layer of 
paintings of the 15th century (Bitha et al. 2001, 19; Katsioti 2010, 147- 
150; Katsioti and Mastrochristos, 595-600, figs 11-12). Thus, if the 
name of the painter had been mentioned, it would have been done 
so in the half preserved, today, dedicatory inscription which is over 
the entrance of the church. This fact in relation to the place where 
the actual signature of this certain Cornaro is, on the frame over the 
full-length archangel of the lower zone on the north wall, as well 
as the material with which it has been written (charcoal), lead to a 
reconsideration of that earlier view, although this is out of the scope 
of this paper. 

“” Koutelakis 2008, vol. 1, 451-455; Papavassileiou 2011, 247. 

“8 The existence of at least five medieval chapels in close proximity, 
St Nicholas at Mesaria, Prophet Elijah at the castle of Mesaria, 
Holy Trinity and Panagia Traphiotissa at Spitakia, and St John the 
Theologian at Gonies, all of which of rather small dimensions, 
corroborate to the assumption that their use must have been for 
private purposes (Katsioti 1999, 327). 

49 Katsioti 1999, 338-339, where she lists eleven churches attributed 
to painters other than local ones, among which belongs the church of 
the Saviour at Mesaria. 

°° Two active workshops have so far been recognised, the first one 
painted around the year 1400 the churches of St Nicholas at Cheile of 
Telos, Virgin Zoodochos Pege at Monagri (second layer) and Panagia 
Kyparissiotissa at Zia, both of them in the region of Asfendiou in Kos 
(Katsioti 1999), and the second one, active in 15h century, decorated 
the churches of Saviour at Mikro Chorio, Holy Trinity at Nikia of 
Nisyros, and Panagia Kyra at Pylona of Rhodes (Katsioti 2010, 147-150; 
Katsioti and Mastrochristos 2017, 595-600). 

1 For the cave of Charkadio, which is located just a few hundred 
meters away from the church under examination and its findings, see 
Kaninia 2011, with relevant literature. 

2 Zarifis et al. 2001. 

°3 In 43 of them there have been identified Byzantine layers (Bitha 
2005). 
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are the standing witnesses of its long history in a 
period that information from the written sources for 
the smaller islands of the Dodecanese complex is rather 
scarce. Under this view, it is obvious why the church 
of the Saviour at Mesaria is important. The iconography 
of the poorly preserved murals and their style, merit 
them above the average artistic quality of the painting 
character of Telos.* It seems that most probably it 
can be assigned to an itinerant painter within the 
confines of the Hospitaller states. The composition of 
the data that emanate from the inscription shed light 
to unknown aspects of the island’s history, providing 
evidence for a probable settlement of Cretans on Telos 
already from the first quarter of the 15th century, if not 
earlier. The date on the inscription, 1423/4, makes the 
decoration of the church of the Saviour the only one 
securely dated of the Hospitaller period (1309-1522) on 
Telos, added to the very few in the whole complex of 
the Dodecanese.” 
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Summary 


O vadc TOV LWTIpoc Xplotov otyn Meoapia THAov 
KQL Y Extypay tov (1423/4) 


O vadc tov Lwtnpos Xpiotov Bpioxetat otn Véon 
Meoapia Ths EvpUTEPNS TEpLOXN|S TOU MeyaAov Xwpi1ov 
ThAov. To uvnusio, mov BploKdotav o€ nUlEpEtTIWwdn 
KATHOTAON, AVAOTHAWONKE Kal aATOKATAOCTAONKE WETACU 
TWV ETWV 2002 Kal 2006 OTO TAMIOLO TOU EVTAYHEVOU OTO 
I” Kowottk6 MAatoto Ztnpiénc Epyou «Aiktvo MvnuEetwv 
Nrjoov ThAovu». 


O GAAOTE KATHYPAPOS LOVOXYWPOG KALAPOOKETAGTOG 
VaOS TOV LWTINPOS oNMEpA OWCEL TUNMATA UOVO Tov 
SLAKOOHOU TOV. LTO 1EPO, GTO TETAPTOGMPAIPIO THC 
awidac, owletar Nn Mapdotaon tho A€nons, EvwW otov 
nHurkvAwspo, OTAPAYUATA ovAAELTOUpYOUVTWv 
lepapxwv. H oxnvy tys AvaoAnwns amAwvetat Ko OTH 
d00 oKEAN TS Kapdpac. AN TH HEGAIA CWVN, STO VOTLO 
TOLXO, MAPLOTAVETAL O EvayyeA1ouoc KL GTOV AVTIGTOLXO 
BdpEeto oWCETOL TO EMELOOdIO Tou AIBov. 


xt A€non, yetacd tov Xpiotov ue tHv eEmtypaonh 
O COTHIP] xa tho TMavayiac, owletor evvedotiyn 
APLEPWHATIKN Extypa~n. H apyn ths exikAnons anotedet 
TUNA ELypaUATOS Tov oUVvNOWS aAvayPaPETAL GOTO 
ElANTO THC OEOTOKOV OTHV Tapdotacn tho AEnons, 
TO OMOLO, OTHV MEPiNtTWor pac, ovuTANPWVvETOI amd 
THVv enikAnon tov dwpenthn. Mvnpovevovtar o 1Epeac 
NikoAaoc BAaotéc, n mpeobutépa tov, To dvoua THs 
OTOIAG, AV AVaypAPoTav, EXEL XABEL, TA TEKVO TOUS Kal 
TO Eto¢ 1423/4. 


H dueon, EV TMPOKEIUEVW, AVaAMopa TOU aAMLEpWTH 
OTO Keivevo tov d1adAdyov, yoAovott onmavia, dev 
Elval AyvWotn. Ztnv TANOWpa TwWV dnUOoIEVLEVWV 
ETMLYPAUWATWV evtomi~ovtat dvo, tovAdyiotov, 
TMAPOWOLA Tapadetyuata: Nn EMEVdVON TNS ElKOVaS THC 
Tavayiac MapakAnons tov XmoAéto, omovu oto téAoc 
TOV TAYIWHEVOV dladdyou avaMEPETAL TO OvOUM TNS 
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Eipryvnsg Hetpadipatwac (téAn 1200 o1wva) Km n 
KUTIPLAKN MOPNtt ElkOva thc AENons amd ta Tplavta THs 
Podov, omov meptAauBaveton extkAnon yla TH owtnpla 
TNS Wuyns Tou KEKOIUNUEVOU ovCvyoU THs Sw~PrTPLAG, 
MavAov avayvwotn (1514). “Eva evdidueoo detyua pac 
avadoyns emiAoyrs UE Tig TapaNdvw, Kol Nn WovadiKky 
YVWOTH OE UAC ATO TH UVNMELAKY TEXVN, ATOTUMWVETAL 
OTHV Tolxoypa@ia ths ThAov. 


LE O,TL APPA TA TMPCoCWHoypaPiKa THS EMtypa—re, 
O APIEPWINS THS Tolxoypag~iac tho ThAov lepeac 
NikoAaocg BAaotdoc mOavwco MpoepxXEeTal and THv 
OLKOYEVELA TWV BAMOTWV, Lia amd Tig HEYAAUTEPES KAI 
OMOVOALOTEPES TNS Kontns. Avotuywe n avadytnon otic 
ONMOOLEVUEVES INVES TOU aPopovv Thv TAO, aAAG Kat 
tTyhv Kprtn, anofatver akapnn. O1 oxéoeic Tyg ThAov, 
OWS, HE THY Kprtn KaBe AAO Tapa aviUTapKtEs Etvat. 
O 1pUTIS THS ONUAVTLKOTEPN|S UOVr¢ TOU VIOLOD, AUTNSC 
tov Ayiov IlavteAenpovoc (mpiv and ta téAN tov 150u 
a1wva), Evag povaydcs ovouati Iwvdc, Kata Tapddoon 
YTAV KPNTIKOG. Ol GYEGEIG TOU HOVAOTNPLOV, Kat KAT’ 
EMEKTAGN TOU vNOLOv UE THV KprIn, cVU@WVa UE TH 
ONMOCLEVUEVa APXEIA, PAIvETOL MWC Elvar adidAEIMTEC 
KATO TOUC EMOMEVOUC ALWVEC. 


H ovvapuoyn TWV oTOLXYELWV TOU aATOppEOVV aNd THv 
ETLYPAPN TOV vaov Tov LWtNpos PwtilEer AyVWOtES 
MTUXEC THC LOTOpiac Tov vryolov, Mapexovtac evdetcEtc 
yia mBavy EyKatdotacn Kpntwv otnv ThAo non amo 
TO a TETAPTO TOV 150U a1WVa, Lows Kal MaAa1dTEpa. H 
xpovoAoyia ths entypaene, 1423/4, kabiotd to uvnuEto 
TO HOVAOLKO OTO vot —Kal Eva amd Ta EAAXIOTA GTOV 
dwoekavnolako ywpo- aKkpibwco yxpovoAoynuEVO 
TOLXOYPAPIKO GUVOAO THC TEpLodov TNC InMoTOKpaTiac 
(1309-1522). 


Patronage in Constantinople after 1453 
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Abstract 


The conquest of Constantinople by the Ottomans signaled a new phase for the city’s religious monuments: a number of churches 
and monasteries were converted to Islamic foundations within a few years. However, the second half of the 15th century was 
characterized by the efforts of Christians to maintain their churches and reorganize their religious life. The Patriarchate was 
installed in the Pammakaristos monastery thanks to the support of the Greek elite that was consolidated within the new Ottoman 
regime. Other groups of patrons, such as the descendants of the Serbian nobility, were also active in patronage of churches and 


monasteries. 


Key words: Post-Byzantine period, Ottoman period, Constantinople, churches and monasteries, patronage 


The fate of the Byzantine monuments of Constantinople 
after the Ottoman conquest of the city in 1453 has not 
been researched in depth so far. Although it is well 
known that most of the former Byzantine capital’s 
religious foundations were ultimately converted into 
Islamic establishments, this did not happen at once 
following a coordinated plan.’ On the contrary, textual 
sources of the latter half the 15th century reveal the 
attempts of Christians who remained or settled in 
Constantinople under the new Ottoman regime to gain 
or regain control of churches and monasteries of the 
Byzantine past.’ Thus, although the Hagia Sophia was 
converted into a mosque immediately and the great 
imperial monasteries of the Pantokrator and Lips were 
turned into Islamic foundations within a few years 
of the Conquest,’? other major complexes such as the 
Chora monastery and the convent of St Andrew in 
Krisei weren’t taken over by the Ottomans until late in 
the reign of the Sultan Beyazid II. Therefore, a study of 
the texts describing the activities of Christian patrons 
during the reigns of Mehmed II the Conqueror (1451- 
1481) and his son Beyazid II (1481-1512), in combination 
with the material remains of these churches and 
monasteries, can throw light on the turbulent period 
of Early Ottoman Istanbul and on the aspirations of 
various personalities and their families within the new 
framework that gradually transformed the city into the 
capital of the Ottoman Empire.’ 


The first references to the patronage of Christian 
religious foundations date from the first weeks that 





‘ See in general, Kirimtayif 2001. 

? Hekimoglou 2013, 13-19. 

> Kafescioglu 2009, 18-22. 

4 Modern scholarship in English normally uses the name Istanbul 
to designate the city’s Ottoman phase, even though its official name 
was Kostantiniyye throughout the Ottoman period (Kafescioglu 2009, 
16-18; Necipoglu 2010). However, for the purposes of the present 
article I have preferred the term Constantinople, since I am focusing 
exclusively on the Byzantine monuments and heritage of the city. 
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followed the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople. 
In the summer of 1453 the Sultan Mehmed II brought 
the famous scholar Gennadios Scholarios to the city in 
order to appoint him to the patriarchal throne. Upon 
his arrival, Scholarios was ordered to take charge of 
a Byzantine monastery, which he found deserted and 
derelict, and tried to reorganize it; at the same time 
he embarked on a project to liberate monks who had 
been taken as captives after the sack of Constantinople 
and to conserve the shrines still in the hands of the 
Christians, as part of his mission to reconstitute the 
former Byzantine capital’s congregation.® The financial 
means to fulfill this plan were apparently offered by a 
high-ranking Greek official in the service of the sultan 
in the Ottoman capital of Edirne (Adrianople), Nicholas 
Isidoros.° According to Isidoros’s own correspondence, 
he requested from Scholarios to have his name written 
in the brebion of this monastery as a donor and to 
commemorate him during the liturgy («va wdc ypdpouv 
ued Eic TV ayiav MpdBEoI Kal ECW Eic TO Ppafiov, 
va EXWHEV TO UVNdovVdV Uac»).? The monastery’s 
name is not mentioned, but it is possible that the 
patron referred to the Virgin Nea Peribleptos, also 
known as the monastery of Charsianeites, Scholarios’ 
headquarters during the final years of Byzantine 
Constantinople, from where he had organized and led 
a shadow patriarchate in opposition to the policy of 
Emperor Constantine XI Palaiologos (1449-1453), as 
well as to the absentee Patriarch Gregory III Mammes 
(1443-1450). The monastery appears frequently in 





° Gennadios Scholarios, Lettre pastorale sur la prise de 


Constantinople, 220. Gennadios had been taken captive during the 
sack of Constantinople and held prisoner outside Constantinople. For 
Gennadios and these events, see Blanchet 2008. 

© For Nicholas Isidoros, see Darrouzes 1964; Trapp et al. 1976-1996, 
vol. 4 (1980), no. 8311. Edirne was the Ottoman capital at the time of 
the Conquest of Constantinople. 

7 Darrouzes 1964, 100-102. 

® This has been suggested by Marie-Héléne Blanchet (2008, 72). For 
the monastery, see Hunger 1958; Janin 1969, 501-502. 
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Figure 1. Istanbul, General view of the monastery of the Virgin Pammakaristos 
(© N. Melvani). 


the sources during the last years of Byzantium, but its 
location remains conspicuously unidentified. Thus, it 
is not possible to determine its condition before and 
after May 29, 1453 and describe what Scholarios and 
Isidoros actually did to restore it. In any case, it does 
not reappear in the sources and its subsequent fate 
remains unknown. 


A few months later, in January 1454, Gennadios 
Scholarios became patriarch of Constantinople; after 
a short residence at the church of the Holy Apostles, 
the Patriarchate relocated to the monastery of the 
Virgin Pammakaristos (Figure 1).° It is not known 
what modifications were made to the monastic 
complex in order to accommodate the ecclesiastical 
authorities connected with the Patriarchate, apart 
from the fact that the funerary chapel that housed 
the remains of the Palaiologan patron Michael Glabas 
Tarchaneiotes served as the Patriarchate’s sacristy."° 
Later, during the patriarchate of Symeon I (1465, 
1471-1475, 1482-1486) several offerings were made to 
the Pammakaristos, mainly liturgical manuscripts, 
ecclesiastical vessels, textiles, and icons («evayyéAia 
KEKOOUNHEVa,  OvuLaTHpIaA apyupd,  Eikoviouata 
KEKOOUNUEVAG, lepd KaAUUUATA Sid~popa»). The value of 





° Mango 1978, 25-26. 

0 Mango 1978, 25. This change may have entailed modifications to 
the western part of the parekklesion, but it is equally possible that 
the form of the entrance, as it is visible today, was the result of 16th- 
century work. 
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these precious items was estimated at 180.000 aspers in 
1488.'! The donors are not named in the sources, but it 
is reasonable to assume that they originated among the 
secular elite and the higher clergy aggregating around 
the Patriarchate at the time.” A notable donor of 
manuscripts was Neophytos, metropolitan of Ephesus, 
who offered two books to the Pammakaristos in 1481: a 
copy of the Praxapostolos (now in Venice, cod. Mar. gr. 
546) and a collection of homilies by St Athanasios (now 
cod. Oxon. Bodl. Thomas Roe 29)."° 


The appearance of the Pammakaristos, as known 
thanks to descriptions and drawings after the middle 
of the 16th century, reflects the situation following the 
burials of Romanian noblemen during the 1510s and 
1520s and the extensive renovation carried out later 
by patriarchs Dionysios II (1546-1556), Joasaph II (1556- 
1565), and Jeremias II (1572-1579). In any case, the 
sources indicate that the Early Palaiologan decoration 





11 Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Athenarum, 46-47; Historia 
politica Constantinopoleos, 59-60; Patriarchica Constantinopoleos 
historia, 129-131. These offerings were however confiscated by the 
Ottomans in 1488 (Mango 1978, 29). For the value of the Ottoman 
asper (ahce), see Liata 1996, 95-96. 

” Torga 1935, 45-59; Runciman 1985, 173-176, 196-201; Konortas 
2002. 

3 Volk 1954, 52. The donation is recorded in dedicatory notes (for 
example: «BipAiov kupiouv Neogvtov untpomoAitov "E@éoou ... 
dapiepwlev Un’ avtod Ev TH Tatpiapxeiw, TH oehaopia povy tic 
Mapuakapiotou»). For Neophytos, see Tomadakis 1977-1978, 24. 

4 Patriarchica Constantinopoleos historia, 180, 197-203. See also, 
Mango 1978, 29; Cazacu 2007. 
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and layout of the buildings survived until the 16th 
century, adding that the tombs of the Komnenian 
and Palaiologan patrons were still visible; thanks to 
their inscriptions, they served as reminders of the 
history of the Pammakaristos and as links with the 
Byzantine past. The monastery’s (and by extension the 
patriarchate’s) Byzantine heritage was also emphasized 
by the presence of portraits of emperors Michael 
VIII Palaiologos and Andronikos II Palaiologos in full 
imperial attire with their insignia and inscriptions 
identifying them as emperors of the Romans.” 


After the Patriarchate moved to the Pammakaristos and 
abandoned the church of the Holy Apostles, Mehmed II 
demolished the latter building and built in its place his 
mosque, the Fatih Camii, completed in 1470. According 
to legends that were circulating much later among the 
Greek community of the city, the mosque was built by 
the Greek architect Christodoulos, who was rewarded 
by the sultan with the concession of the church of the 
Virgin Mouchliotissa and its entire neighborhood.’ 
The same tradition relates that Christodoulos and his 
family were granted full possession of the monastery, 
which had a rich Byzantine history, having been built 
in the 11th century and completely renovated in 
the Early Palaiologan period by Maria Palaiologina, 
the illegitimate daughter of the Emperor Michael 
VIII Palaiologos (Figure 2).!’ Nothing is known about 





‘45 Schreiner 1971, 221-226. For the tombs, see Effenberger 2007. For 
the Komnenian and Palaiologan history of the monument, see 
Hallensleben 1963-1964; Mango 1978, 3-25; Effenberger 2006-2007. 

6 Yerasimos 1990, 145-150; Petronotis 2011. For the Fatih complex 
and the sources regarding its foundation, see Kafescioglu 2009, 66-96. 
’” For the church, see Miiller-Wiener 1977, 204-205; Kidonopoulos 
1994, 88-94; Uyar 2004; Bouras 2005. 
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Figure 2. Istanbul, General 
view of the church of 
the Virgin Mouchliotissa 
(© N. Melvani). 


the 15th-century legendary patron, since he is not 
mentioned in contemporary sources. In fact, the 
sources that mention him and his activity are very 
late (from the 18th and 19th centuries) and are largely 
legendary. Although the church has a Post-Byzantine 
phase, mainly consisting of additions to the south 
which altered its interior, this appears to date from 
the 18th century.'® Thus, the creation of the legend 
regarding the concession of the Mouchliottissa may 
have been related to the 18th-century reconstruction, 
in an attempt by the local community to construct a 
tradition linking the foundation with the early days of 
Ottoman Constantinople. Therefore, it is not possible 
to ascertain whether the complex was modified at the 
time of the Conquest. In any case, the Mouchliotissa 
is known as a rare example of a Byzantine monument 
that remained in Christian hands after 1453 and is still 
functioning as a church, although it did not survive as a 
monastery, but as a parish church.” 


The story about the Christian architect of the Fatih 
Camii is strongly reminiscent of the accounts about the 
mosque’s construction history in the Ottoman sources 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. According to the Turkish 
texts, the architect was a former Christian named 
Sinan (not to be confused with his namesake, the great 
16th-century architect), who founded another mosque 
(now known as the Kumrulu Mescidi) with a pious 
foundation thanks to concessions by Mehmed II.”° At 





18 Bouras 2005, 38. 

‘9 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1899-1902. It appears as simply a church 
in the list of Constantinopolitan churches compiled in 1593 by the 
Russian envoy Tryphon Korobeinikov. 

20 Two endowment deeds, dated 1464 and 1468, describe the 
property of Sinan (Konyali 1953; Ayverdi 1973, 439-442; Kafescioglu 
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Figure 3. Istanbul, General 


the same time he secured possession of a church in the 
area of the Bedesten (where the Grand Bazaar is), which 
he bequeathed to his family and descendants, who 
apparently remained Christian. This church cannot be 
identified, but it is obviously not the Mouchliotissa, 
which is located in a different part of the city. According 
to Stephane Yerasimos, the Mouchliotissa story 
mentioned above is an adaptation of the story of Sinan, 
which must have been in circulation among the Greeks 
in the 18th century. 


Apart from the Greek community, patrons from other 
Christian groups were active in securing religious 
foundations and supporting monasteries from the 
city’s glorious Byzantine past, often thanks to their 
family connections with the Ottoman authorities. Mara 
Brankovi¢c, the daughter of the last Serbian despot 
George Brankovié (1427-1456) and widow of the Sultan 
Murad II (1421-1444, 1446-1451) (and Mehmed II’s 
stepmother) enjoyed a privileged position in Ottoman 
society, despite her Christian faith.” For example, 
she took advantage of her special status and actively 





2009, 185, 192-193). Sinan’s Ottoman funerary inscription, dated 1471, 
is still preserved behind his mosque. 
*1 Popovic 2010. 
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view of the Chora monastery 
(© N. Melvani). 


supported the monasteries of Athos, especially the 
monasteries of Hilandar, St Paul, and Vatopedi.” 
Within this framework, an Ottoman document in the 
archives of the monastery of Vatopedi records that she 
purchased the monastery of Chora in Constantinople in 
1487 (Figure 3).”° She did not keep it in her possession, 
since she bequeathed the monastery to Vatopedi as a 
dependency (metochion) soon afterwards. The donation 
included the building that housed the monks’ cells, 
a windmill with an oven and a storehouse, as well as 
vineyards in the surrounding area.“ The Athonite 
monks on the other hand were not able to hold on to 
it either, since in the first decade of the 16th century, it 
was converted into a mosque.” 


The monastery of Christ the Savior of the Chora, known 
mainly from its role in the artistic and scholarly life of 
the Early Palaiologan period, is attested throughout the 
14th and 15th centuries; it appears to have survived 
until 1453 in a good condition and its mosaics and 





2 Foti¢ 2000, 93-100; Kotzageorgis 2002, 130-140. 

3 Kotzageorgis 2004. The document will be included in Lefort et al., 
forthcoming. 

4 Phokion Kotzageorgis (2004, 319) has calculated the surface of the 
vineyards at 658.35 m?. 

5 Ousterhout 1987, 4-11; Kirimtayif 2001, 63-66. 
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frescoes dating from the days of Theodore Metochites’ 
patronage were still preserved and visible.”* During the 
sack of the city it was looted by the Ottoman troops 
and was soon abandoned.” It cannot be determined 
what happened to the monastery until 1487, the year 
Mara Brankovic conceded it to Vatopedi. It seems that 
during the short time that elapsed between 1487 and 
its conversion to a mosque in 1511, it did not undergo 
substantial construction. Mara’s acts illustrate her 
efforts to endow the monasteries of Athos with 
property and at the same time offer them a foothold 
in the imperial capital within the fluid realities of Early 
Ottoman Istanbul, but her attempts were short-lived 
and did not have a lasting impact on later generations 
of Christians in the Ottoman capital. 


Another Serbian lady was behind a similar donation 
already in 1463. The mother of the Grand Vizier 
Mahmud Angelovi¢é was of Greek-Serbian descent, 
according to the sources, although her name is not given 
anywhere.”® Although her son was raised as a Muslim, 
entered the service of Mehmed II, and reached the 
highest rank in the empire’s civic administration, she 
was allowed to keep her Christian faith. Moreover, an 
Ottoman document in the archives of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople preserves the text of a donation from 
the Sultan to the Christian lady, according to which 
she would receive the famous Byzantine monastery 
of St John the Forerunner of Petra, together with its 
land property, as a fief.”” The monastery had been one 
of the greatest religious foundations of Late Byzantine 
Constantinople, but it had been struggling since 1453 
when its monastic community was disbanded. Soon 
after the Ottoman conquest it was occupied by a group 
of nuns under the spiritual guidance of Gennadios 
Scholarios.*! The choice of the Petra monastery was 
surely deliberate on behalf of Mahmud’s mother: from 
the age of Milutin on it had continuously enjoyed 
Serbian patronage and it was known for its hospital, 
the so-called “Xenon of the Kral’. Serbian patronage had 
been renewed even in the 15th century, when Helena 
Dragas, the mother of the last Byzantine Emperor, made 
new donations to the monastery.” It is not known what 
became of the endowment and whether the female 
community remained there under the protection of 
the grand vizier’s mother or if any modifications were 
made to the existing monastic complex; in any case, 





*6 For the history of the monastery, see Underwood 1966, 3-24; 
Miller-Wiener 1977, 159-163; Ousterhout 1987, 11-36. 

27 It is mentioned as abandoned in the Ottoman survey of 1455 
(Inalcik 2013, 310). 

8 Stavrides 2001, 78-79. 

2 Mirmiroglu 1946, 32. 

°° For the monastery’s history, see Malamut 2001. Neslihan Asutay- 
Effenberger (2008) has identified the monastery’s site with the 
complex that included the Odalar Camii and the Kasim Aga Camii 
near the open-air reservoir of Aetios. 

1 Géhin and Kouroupou 2008, 281-286; Kouroupou and Géhin 2008, 
169. See also, Magdalino 1978, 314. 

a Zivojinovié 1975; Malamut 2001, 225-226. 
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the monastery was still occupied by a small female 
monastic community in the 16th century.°° 


The above examples illustrate the efforts of the survivors 
of the great Serbian families to establish themselves 
as heirs to Constantinople’s Byzantine tradition and 
as protectors of its Christian population with the 
tolerance of the Ottoman authorities. The case of 
converted officials reveals a different current regarding 
the fate of Constantinople’s Byzantine monuments. The 
main church of the monastery of Myrelaion, was taken 
over by the Vizier Mesih Pasa in 1500 and converted 
into a mosque, which came to be known as the Bodrum 
Camii (Figure 4). Interestingly, Mesih belonged to an 
elite lineage, since contemporary sources identify him 
and his brother Ali as descendants of the Palaiologos 
family.® It is possible that the former imperial 
monastery was given to a convert of the highest rank in 
Byzantine society deliberately, to convey the message 
of the victory of the new faith, by emphasizing the 
conversion: the church was converted into a mosque, 
just like its patron had renounced the Christian faith 
in favor of Islam. The monument indeed displays signs 
of the modifications to accommodate its new use: the 
minaret added to the southeast of the building is datable 
to around 1500, whereas open archways were blocked 
in order to open up large windows near ground-level.*° 
The Rum Mehmed Pasa mosque built in the district 
of Uskiidar represents a similar example, this time of 
a newly constructed religious foundation established 
by a Byzantine aristocrat who had been converted to 
Islam.°” 


Recently, Thierry Ganchou has shown that the Ottoman 
administration, besides entrusting the Patriarchate with 
the task of regulating the life of its Orthodox subjects, 
also experimented with forms of secular organization 
for the government of Christians in Constantinople, 
by appointing a prominent Greek layman to the office 
of protogeros.** According to a document issued by 
the Duke of Crete in May 1454, this was the wealthy 
businessman Laskaris Kanabes. His career shows 
that he came from an important Byzantine family, 
that he had high connections in the Ottoman court, 
and that he was among the most influential Greeks 
in Constantinople after the Conquest.?? The church 





Pierre Gilles, Itinéraires byzantins, 426; Stephan Gerlach 1674, 
455. The 16th-century German visitor Stephan Gerlach reports that a 
group of Greek nuns occupied the site in 1578. 

4 For the Myrelaion church, see Mtiller-Wiener 1977, 103-107; 
Striker 1981. 

5 Reindl 1983, 279-292. 

6 Striker 1981, 31-32. Changes made to the interior are not visible, 
due to the destruction inflicted by fire in 1911. 

7 Miiller Wiener 1977, 456-457; Kafescioglu 2009, 119-122. For the 
mosque’s patron, the Grand Vizier Rum Mehmed Pasa, see Inalcik 
1960, 414-415. 

8 Ganchou 2013. 

°° Ganchou 2013, 231-238. Laskaris Kanabes does not appear in the 
Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (Trapp et al. 1976- 
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Figure 4, Istanbul, General view of the Myrelaion church 
(© N. Melvani). 


known as St Demetrios of Kanabes in the northwestern 
corner of Constantinople may possibly be associated 
with his personage (Figure 5). It is normally ascribed 
to Nicholas Kannabos, who was emperor for a few days 
in 1204.*° However, this identification does not rely 
on any concrete arguments and appears unlikely, in 
view of the obscurity of the alleged patron; moreover 
it does not take into account the building’s survival 
in Post-Byzantine Constantinople, without a single 
reference from the Byzantine period. On the contrary, 
the Post-Byzantine history of the monument favors 
an attribution to a patron from more recent times; 
in fact, its connection with the protogeros Kanabes 
might explain the later tradition that the church was 
the seat of the Patriarchate for a short while after its 
expulsion from the Pammakaristos in the late 16th 
century.”' The surviving church is the result of an 18th- 
century rebuilding phase, but it incorporates a small 
chapel apparently of Byzantine date.” It is therefore 





1996), but for other members of the family, see Trapp et al. 1976-1996, 
vol. 5 (1981), nos. 10855-10863. 

40 Miiller-Wiener 1977, 110; Karaca 1995, 88-96. For Nicholas 
Kanabos, see Cheynet 1990, 142. 

“1 Evangelos Hekimoglou (2013, 45-51) has demonstrated that this 
tradition is not based on historical facts. 

2 For the church, see most recently Dark and Ozgiimiis 2013, 63-64. 
Wolfgang Miiller-Wiener’s identification with a church dedicated to 
St Demetrios mentioned in a document dated 1334 (Miklosich and 
Muller 1860-1862, vol. 1, 568-569), is purely hypothetical. 
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possible that this was indeed a Byzantine monument 
and that Laskaris Kanabes was active in securing it 
when he assumed his duties in 1454. However, even if 
this hypothesis is right, the church’s name is the only 
reminder of his patronage. 


The information contained in the above-mentioned 
texts is often unclear and contradictory. This reflects 
the uncertainty of the times, since the first years after 
the Fall of the city were a period of rapid succession 
of events and decisions on behalf of the sultan, who 
would reverse his own policies within less than a 
year, canceling his own decrees and seeking new 
ways to realize his plans for the re-organization 
and repopulation of the city.* The fluid situation 
is reflected in the city’s Byzantine monuments and 
their relations to Christian patrons during this 
early stage, i.e. the 1450s, since the evidence about 
their use as churches is scarce. The main events 
regarding the fate of these monuments concern the 
monastery financed by Nicholas Isidoros (perhaps the 
monastery of Charsianeites), the possible patronage of 
Laskaris Kanabes at St Demetrios of Kanabes, and the 
installation of the Patriarchate in the monastery of 
the Pammakaristos under the guidance of Gennadios 
Scholarios. 





43. Inalcik 1969-1970; Inalcik 2013, 1-11. 
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The 1460s and 1470s were marked by the materialization 
of Mehmed II’s plans to transform the city into a great 
Ottoman capital with the construction of the Topkap1 
Palace and the Fatih mosque complex.’ These decades 
saw the permanent loss of important Byzantine 
monasteries, such as the Pantokrator, which were 
seized in order to support the Sultan’s endowment to 
his great religious complex.* Even within this context, 
however, Greek Christian families were still in a position 
to claim ownership of churches, as indicated by the 
accounts about the Conqueror’s mosque’s architect 
and his family. The preservation of the Mouchliotissa 
in Christian hands may thus have been part of this 
movement, although its Early Post-Byzantine patrons 
remain unknown. At the same time the elites evolving 
around the Patriarchate were becoming increasingly 
active in financially supporting the Patriarchate and 
the Pammakaristos, as shown by the offerings made 
to the Patriarchal complex. This activity coincided 
with the efforts of the Serbian nobility to establish 
its patronage of Byzantine foundations, as the cases 
of Mahmud Pasa’s mother and the Petra and of Mara 
Brankovic and the Chora monasteries demonstrate. 


Serbian patronage is attested as late as 1487, i.e. even 
after the death of Mehmed II and the accession of 
Beyazid II. However, the reign of Beyazid II, especially 
the first years of the 16th century, saw drastic changes 
in the central authorities’ attitude towards Christian 
monuments. This was the time when the practice of 
converting churches and monasteries into mosques was 





“4 Necipoglu 1991; Kafescioglu 2009, 66-103. 

5 Kafescioglu 2009, 22, 99. Churches and monasteries that were 
located along or near the central ceremonial arteries of Ottoman 
Istanbul also suffered as the city began to acquire the first trademarks 
of its Islamic image. 
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Figure 5. Istanbul, General 
view of the church of 
St Demetrios of Kanabes 
(© N. Melvani). 


intensified, resulting in the Islamization of a large part 
of the city’s urban landscape.” The wave of conversions 
was materialized mainly by his viziers, with the sultan’s 
encouragement and support, andincludedthe patronage 
of Mesih Pasa, a former Christian, who undertook the 
conversion of the Myrelaion monastery. At the same 
time, the Patriarchate’s relations with the Ottoman 
authorities were severed on a couple of occasions (for 
example, icons and vessels were confiscated in 1488),” 
but it managed to consolidate its position and financial 
situation in spite of the difficulties. 


It is extremely difficult to link any of the facts or the 
monuments with the aristocracy of Late Palaiologan 
Constantinople. Members of the leading families before 
1453 are attested in the West during the latter half of the 
15th century, struggling to gain access to the revenues 
of their religious foundations in Constantinople.* 
On the contrary, several major figures active in the 
city were members of the great families of Byzantium 
who had converted to Islam, joined the Ottoman side, 
and reached the top ranks of its hierarchy. Mahmud 
Pasa, Rum Mehmed Pasa, and Has Murad Pasa were 
descended from the Palaiologos family and were 
leading personalities of the Ottoman state during 
the second half of the 15th century who established 
new Islamic foundations in key areas of the city, with 





‘6 For the policy of Beyazid toward religious foundations, see 
Kafescioglu 2009, 213-224. 

47 Mango 1978, 25-29. However, a few years earlier, in 1483, the 
Patriarchate’s land property, attached to the Pammakaristos, 
had been officially recognized by the Ottoman administration 
(Zachariadou 1996, 157-162). 

“8 For example, members of the Goudeles family were petitioning 
Genoa and the Vatican for their rights to the funds deposited by 
George Goudeles in the Bank of St George for the nunnery of St 
Nicholas he had founded in Constantinople (Harris 2009). See also, 
Harris 1995. 


the encouragement of sultan Mehmed II. Within this 
context, the concession of the Myrelaion monastery 
to Mesih Pasa, also of Byzantine origin, must have 
had a special significance. Ceding a former imperial 
Byzantine monastery to a convert must have been an 
additional way of emphasizing the new reality, as well 
as of ensuring a smooth transition. Interestingly, two 
Serbian ladies, linked to the Ottoman court by marriage 
(and descending from Byzantine families at the same 
time), endeavored to re-organize two monasteries that 
had been famous in the Palaiologan period as centers 
of learning.” 


The indigenous Greek population of Istanbul was 
initially slow in taking initiatives to support the city’s 
Christian foundations. Perhaps this reflects the fluid 
situation during the first post-conquest years when 
several members of the elite took turns in gaining 
and then losing the favor of the sultan. Moreover, 
the influx of new inhabitants from newly conquered 
areas, especially from Trebizond after 1461, drastically 
altered the physiognomy of Constantinople’s 
Christian population and this transformation was 
probably reflected in conflicting efforts to control 
or restore specific abandoned churches. In any case, 
the religious life of the Christian population appears 
quite disorganized during this transitional period 
and communities seem to have been facing serious 
difficulties in their practices. Gennadios Scholarios was 
particularly active in trying to reorganize some aspects, 
by supporting the small monastic communities which 
sprung up among some deserted monasteries. Another 
prominent clergyman, Neophytos Metropolitan of 
Ephesus, was responsible for the donation of books to 
the Patriarchate. Thus, it seems that members of the 
ecclesiastical elite played an important role in securing 
liturgical manuscripts for religious communities. On 
the other hand, lay officials that formed the circle of 
the Patriarchate must have been the donors of the 
vessels and offerings to the Pammakaristos church in 
the 1480s. The sources mention prominent personages 
from the Pyropoulos, Kanaboutzes, and Kantakouzenos 
families, as well as influential individuals, such as 
Thomas Katabolenos, Demetrios Apokaukos Kyritzes, 
and John Dokeianos, who actively participated in the 
internal affairs of the Church and appear to have been 
its primary supporters.”° 


At the beginning however, the most dynamic element 
in the Greek community consisted of wealthy laymen 
who were formerly based in Adrianople. Both Nicholas 
Isidoros and Laskaris Kanabes owed their wealth to 





* There are strong indications that Mara Brankovic and Mahmud 
Pasa’s mother were patrons of the Patriarchate as well (Zachariadou 
1996, 159; Kotzageorgis 2002, 316-318). Mahmud Pasa’s relative George 
Amiroutzes from Trebizond, who lived close to the Pammakaristos, 
was also heavily involved in the internal affairs of the Patriarchate 
(Zachariadou 1996, 94-95; Trapp et al. 1976-1996, vol. 1 [1976], no. 784). 
°° See e.g. Zachariadou 1996, 63-77; Papademetriou 2015, 179-213. 
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economic activities such as tax farming and private 
enterprises within the Ottoman state before 1453. 
Apparently, they had managed to attain high positions 
in 15th-century Ottoman society and naturally they 
had the advantage of prior contact with the authorities 
when dealing with the sultan.*! Interestingly, they 
displayed an active interest in gaining a foothold 
in Constantinople, apart from any aspirations they 
may have had in Adrianople. However, they soon 
disappeared from the scene, probably as a result of the 
consolidation of the Patriarchate and of the circle that 
formed its secular basis. This could be the reason why 
Kanabes and his patronage were completely forgotten 
by subsequent generations. 


Unfortunately, it is impossible to describe with any 
precision the exact nature of work involved in the 
activity of patrons during this rather dark half-century. 
This was a time of intense building activity in the city, 
but mainly on the part of the sultan, his top officials 
- including those coming from Byzantine aristocratic 
families - and, to a lesser extent, religious figures. 
Naturally, the Byzantine monuments that were subject 
to visible structural changes at this point were those 
that were converted for use by the Islamic faith, since 
their conversion entailed some fundamental changes to 
their configuration in order to meet the needs of their 
new users. From what is known about the Hagia Sophia, 
it appears that the basic modifications involved removal 
of all liturgical furniture, addition of a mihrab (prayer 
niche) facing Mecca and subsequent remodeling of the 
sanctuary, installation of a minbar (pulpit), construction 
of a minaret, and covering or whitewashing of figural 
mosaics and frescoes.” Indeed, these modifications 
have been detected at the Myrelaion (Bodrum Camii), 
where the transformation was financed by a convert 
from the Palaiologos family. 


Less can be said about the shrines that continued to 
be used as churches. The sources mention that several 
churches were looted during the capture of the city and 
that they were deprived of their liturgical furniture, 
vessels, icons, and manuscripts, especially those items 
made of precious metals.*? At the same time, several 
aristocrats who fled the city before and after the 
Conquest also arranged for valuable heirlooms such 
as textiles, icons, and books from family chapels and 
foundations, to be transferred to Latin occupied areas 
(especially Crete) or to the West (mainly Venice).54 Two 





*! For Byzantine aristocrats in the service of the Ottomans prior to 
the Conquest, see Necipoglu 2009, 205-206, 229-230. 

2 Necipoglu 1992. 

°3 The historian Doukas (Istoria turco-bizantina, 363) describes how 
the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria, which was housed in the Chora 
monastery at the time of the capture of Constantinople by the 
Ottomans, was smashed into pieces. 

“4 For the transfer of icons from Constantinople to Venice, see 
Zarras 2013, 239-240. For the fate of Constantinopolitan libraries 
during the Conquest, see Manafis 1972, 145-148. 
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years after the Conquest, in 1455, the majority of the 
Byzantine religious buildings were either abandoned or 
secularized and occupied for residential and industrial 
purposes, as recorded in the Ottoman survey of that 
year, as well as in Greek sources.® Therefore, any 
efforts to reoccupy them and re-consecrate them must 
have involved at least some repairs to their structures 
and replacements of their movable property. Repairs 
mentioned in archival documents from the time of 
the Ottoman blockade of Constantinople in 1394-1402 
may give an idea of the expenses patrons were faced 
with (mainly building material and skilled labor) 
during and immediately after a troubled period.°® 
These were all basic duties of patrons, for which their 
financial contributions were needed. Thus, this was 
probably what Nicholas Isidoros was in charge of 
when he was taking over the monastery mentioned in 
his correspondence: repairs and refurbishment of the 
church, as well as daily expenses. 


The most urgent problem Christian religious 
foundations were faced with must have been the loss 
of movable valuables and liturgical furnishing. The 
offerings referred to in the Patriarchal sources involve 
donations in vessels, furniture, books (mainly copies of 
the New Testament, the Synaxarion, and collections of 
Homilies), icons, and vestments for the Pammakaristos 
monastic complex. The shortage of books, especially 
those for use in the liturgy, is evident in other cases 
as well: the small community that resided in the 
Petra monastery was in need of books for daily use, 
since in a note it is mentioned that the patriarch 
Gennadios Scholarios arranged to bring a manuscript 
from Selymbria for the devotional practices of the 
community.’ Apparently this was a task undertaken by 
the patriarch and high-ranking clergy. The case of the 
monastery of the Virgin Kamariotissa (Panagia) on the 
island of Chalke (modern Heybeliada) confirms that this 
was a time when monastic libraries in Constantinople 
and its hinterland began to be reconstituted, thanks 
to the activity of educated monks and clergymen: 
scribal and ownership notes in manuscripts attest 
to the circulation of various monks who settled on 
Chalke and its neighboring islands during the 1490s 
and were responsible for the beginnings of the library 
of the monastery of the Virgin Kamariotissa.** Thus, 





5 Kafescioglu 2009, 204-205. 

°6 Delehaye 1921, 103-104; Miklosich and Miiller 1860-1862, vol. 2, 
505-506. 

7 Géhin and Kouroupou 2008, 281-286. Apparently, the great 
monastic library of the Petra had been dispersed. Scholarios’ activity 
in providing monastic communities and individual monks and nuns 
with books is also attested elsewhere (Blanchet 2008, 222). 

°8 One of them, a certain Paphnoutios from Paphlagonia, seems to 
have been particularly active in supporting the first groups of 
monks in the archipelago. Apart from being a copyist of manuscripts 
himself (attested in the monastery of Panagia from 1494 to 1540), he 
also restored a 14th century synaxarion by rebinding it around the 
beginning of the 16th century. Later, in 1518, he purchased a copy 
of the homilies by Gregory of Nazianzos, in order to donate it to the 
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the monks’ activity was a significant contribution to 
monasticism on the island, especially in terms of its 
collection of liturgical manuscripts. 


The topography of Christian patronage during the 
transformation of Constantinople into the capital 
of the Ottoman Empire is indicative of resettlement 
patterns in the city within the context of Mehmed’s 
policy and immigration of Christian populations 
from different parts of the Ottoman Empire (Figure 
6). Patronage of a monument inherited from the 
Byzantine past was apparently unthinkable for the 
areas in direct proximity to the major Ottoman building 
projects and the ceremonial ways of the new regime. 
Thus, religious foundations in the area of the Topkap1 
Palace, the Old Palace, and the Fatih complex were 
quickly removed from Christian hands and were either 
turned into mosques (the church of Hagia Sophia and 
the Pantokrator monastery for example) or demolished 
(such as the church of Holy Apostles and the Mangana 
monastery). Interestingly, these central areas were 
also where endowments of converts were located: the 
complexes of Mahmud Pasa and Mesih Pasa, the latter 
founded around the church of the Myrelaion monastery, 
were placed near the transformed Mese avenue, which 
retained its ceremonial importance and its function in 
the urban layout during the Early Ottoman period as 
well. The evidence about the church in the area of the 
bazaar, belonging to the family of the Greek architect 
of the Fatih complex (attested in the 1460s) shows 
that even this central part of the city could still host 
Christian monuments owned by prestigious Christian 
patrons. 


The main focus of Christian patronage was centered 
on the Patriarchate in the Pammakaristos monastery, 
toward the northwest of the city. The sources, albeit 
not contemporary with the re-foundation of the 
Patriarchate, relate that this part of the city was 
Gennadios’s choice, based on the security offered by 
the neighborhood, which was apparently populated 
by Greeks. This agrees with the available evidence 
from the population censuses of the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries, which show a concentration of 
Greek households in exactly those parts.® Indeed, 
most monuments that are attested as recipients of 
patronage at this time were situated in this corner 
of the city, in the region starting from the fifth hill 
(where the Mouchliotissa is located), continuing 
towards the Pammakaristos and then further west and 
northwest: the church of St Demetrios of Kanabes at the 
extreme northwestern corner and the Chora and Petra 





monastery of the Virgin Kamariotissa. For the scribal and binding 
activity on Chalke during the late 15th-early 16th century, see 
Kouroupou and Géhin 2008, 13-15. 

°° Patriarchica Constantinopoleos historia, 81-82; Blanchet 2008, 
93-94, 

6 Yerasimos 1994; Zachariadou 2005. 
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Figure 6. Map of Early Ottoman Constantinople showing the most important monuments 
attested in the sources during the reigns of Mehmed II and Beyazid II 
(© OpenStreetMap contributors; recomposition: N. Melvani). 


monasteries on the way to the Gate of Adrianople. In 
fact, the latter two monuments, both the objects of 
patronage by Serbian ladies, may reflect an attempt on 
behalf of the Serbians to establish a sphere of influence 
in that corner of the city. Interestingly, Wallachian and 
Moldavian presence in the city, which succeeded the 
attempts of the Serbians in the 16th century, were also 
concentrated around this area, slightly to the north of 
the Petra complex and adjacent to the Fener district. 
This proximity to the Patriarchate was certainly a factor 
in the relations between the Danubian ambassadors 
and the Greek Church during this later stage. On the 
other hand, there is almost no evidence about Greek 
patronage of religious foundations at Samatya and 
Galata, both of which are known for their thriving 
Greek communities, especially during later times.” 


To conclude, the written sources combined with the 
evidence from the monuments and the historical 
topography reveal a complex picture of uncertainty 
and flexibility during the first sixty years of Ottoman 
Constantinople. The Byzantine monuments of the 
city changed hands frequently within a few years, as 
they were contested between Greek patrons and the 
Ottoman authorities. Indeed, members of prominent 





1 For Early Ottoman Galata, see Inalcik 1991; Mavroeidi 1992; Fleet 
2006, 122-133. Leading members of the Latin community such as the 
Zaccharia, Spinola, and Draperio families, continued to support the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, as well as the Benedictines (Dallegio 
d’Alessio 1930, 462-472; Dallegio d’Alessio 1934, 70-86). For Greek 
churches in Samatya, see Karaca 1995, 166-207. 
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Christian families could convert to Islam and found 
Islamic endowments, without affecting their families’ 
patronage of churches. The contradictions noted above 
show that the Byzantine monuments of Constantinople 
had entered a new phase regarding their use, 
decoration, and furnishing, as their patrons sought 
to negotiate and redefine their position within the 
city’s social and urban landscape. This restart involved 
mainly structural repairs and the renewal of icons, 
liturgical books, and vessels. 


This picture appears somewhat clearer by the middle of 
the 16th century: the property of the Patriarchate, which 
was endowed to the Pammakaristos monastery, is much 
better documented and it is thus easier to trace the 
activity of its donors, mainly the patriarchs themselves, 
as well as wealthy metropolitans and laymen.” At the 
same time, its relationships to the other churches of 
the city as well as to the Ottoman central authorities 
appear much better defined. The patronage of the 
representatives of the Danubian powers, which replaced 
that of the Serbian nobility, was materialized thanks to 
the proximity of their diplomatic missions (the sites of 
the Bogdan Saray and the Vlach Saray) to the area of 
the Pammakaristos.® In fact, the middle of the 16th 
century may serve as a reliable point of reference for 
describing how the situation was crystallized during 
the entire first Ottoman century of the city, without the 





© Paizi-Apostolopoulou and Apostolopoulos 2002. 
® Miiller-Wiener 1977, 102, 108; Pippidi 1997. 
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obstacles imposed by legends and traditions circulating 
in the 18th century. Indeed, there is much evidence in 
Greek and Turkish archives of the Early Ottoman period 
waiting to be discovered. Moreover, several Byzantine 
churches now functioning as mosques, as well as post- 
1453 Greek churches still in use today by the local 
Orthodox community, await detailed investigations 
of their structures in order to yield more information 
about their 15th- and 16th-century phases and disclose 
the secrets of Constantinople’s first years after the 
Byzantine Empire. 
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Summary 


Xopnyta otynv Kwvotavttvovnoan peta TO 1453 


AV KQL ElVOL YVWOTO OTL TA TEpLOGOTEpA BpNnoKEUTIKK 
uvnyeia = tS ~S BUCavtiwng )~=— Kw votavtivotmoAns 
UETATPaTHKaV oe loAaUIKOUS xWPOUG AaTPETAG LETH 
TO 1453, KATH TIC MpWtEs SeKaeETties UETA THV ‘AAWOoN 
UIINpP&E EVTOVN KIVITIKOTNTA EK WEPOUC TWV XPLOTIAVWV 
TNS KwvotavtivovnoAns, mpoKemevov va dratnproovv 
KQL VO EVIOXVOOUV TIC EKKANGIES KA TA UOVAOTI PIA TNS 
TOANG. 


To TpWTO yvWotd Tapaderyua amoteAEt Nn xopnyia 
Tov emi~avovcs AdpiavoumoAitn NikdAaov Ioidwpou, 
0 omoloc to KaAoKaipt tov 1453 BonOnoe tov 
Tatpiapyn KwvotavtivoundAews Tevvadio LyoAdpto 
VO AVAOVYKPOTNOEL EVA AMO TA MOVaOTHpPIA THC 
MPWTEVOVOAS, TO OTOIO OUWS TAPAYEVEL ATAUTLOTO. 
Otav To Tmatpiapxeio KwvotavtivoundAEewc 
EYKATAOTAONKE OTO KTNPIAKO OVYKPOTHUA TNS POVvTS 
Moauuakaptotov, kAnpikot kat Aaikoi mov amoteAovoav 
TOV KUKAO TOU TATPLAPXYELOUV APXloav va TPOCGMEPOVV 
EKKANOLAOTIKA OKEUN KAL ELKOVEG, EVW O UNTPOTOAITNS 
Eg~éoov Ned@utocg dSwploe Tpia yxElpOypa~a oTHV 
EKKAnola To 1481. Tyv idia EMoyn, Ol Xplotiavol THs 
KwvotavtivovmoAns e€aopaAoav thv KaATOXN Tov vaou 
TNS GeotoKov MovyAlwtiooac, yeyovoc Tou n Tapadoon 
amodidel oTHV EVVOLA Tov GovATaVOoU MexuET B’ po Tov 
EAANVO OpXITEKTOVA TOV EKTLOE TO TEMEVOC Tov TopOntn 
(to yvwotd we Fatih Camii). H napddoon avth @atvetar 
va €XEl Tic pies THS OTHV TMpayuatiKdtnta, aAAd, 
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Onwc¢ exer deifer o Ltéavoc Tepdowoc, miBavdtata 
apopa aAAn, atavtiotn EekKAnota, n omoia BoploKdtav 
OTHV TEPLoXN Tov Tacapiov. Entons, d0o yuvatkec 
ATO GEPPIKEC APLOTOKPATIKES OLKOYEVELES KATADEPAV, 
XAPN OTIC EMAMES TOU ELXAV UE TIC OOWAVIKEC APYXEs, 
va yivovv Ktntopes Budavtivwv povwv: n Mapa, 
KOpn tov teAEvutaiov deomdtn ths Lephiac, Tewpyiou 
MipavKobitc, efaopaAioe TH YOv tTHS XwWpac, THV 
OTMOIa Tapaywpnoe otnv aBWviKH ov BatoreEdiou 
WC UETOXL, KAI N UNtEpa tov pEyaAov BeCupn Maxuovt, 
OTNV KATOXY TNS OTOIAG HAPTUPEITOL Nn WOVN TNs HEtpac. 


Av kat o1 d1a8eomec TMANpo@optec Etval ovyVa acageEic 
KQL AVTIMATIKES, SLAPAIVETAL OTL KATA TH OLAPKELA THC 
Baotkeiac tou Mexuéet B’ onpetwOnkav onuavtikéc 
TpoondGeleg §=yla THV Katoxvpwon fuCavtivwv 
UVNHELWV OTHV KATOXN TWV XPLOTIAVWV, HE KUPLOTEPO 
amotéAEoua thy EcaopaAron ths MapypaKapiotov and to 
Tatpirapyeto, aAAG Kata THVv TEpiodo THs Pao1AEtac Tov 
Bayiacnt BY n Katdotaon emdetvw8nkeE, UE aToTEAEoUH 
TOAAOL XPLOTLAVIKOL VAOL VO HETATPATIOVV OE 1oAQUIKK 
TEMEVN. ATO TIC TNYVES PALVETAL OTL TOV TPWTAYWVLOTIKO 
p0A0 otn xopnyta exkAnoiwyv éenaigav o1 KUKAOL TOU 
SPAGTNPLOTOLOVVTAV YUPW ATO TO TATPLAPXELO, AV KAI 
OTA TPWTA ypovia Eytvav TpoondOElEec Kar amd aAAEC 
OUadES YOPNYWV, OTWC o1 “EAAnveEs tho AdptavovmoAns 
KQL Ol LEpBot. LUU@WVa TMAvtTWC UE TIC TNYEG, N TO 
ONUAVTIKN] CUVELOMOPA TWV XOPHYWV KATH Ta TPWTa 


Ev Lopin UXONTEVOAVTES 


Xpovia tho OWWuaviKT|S KUPLAPXiac NTav n TpocMopKa 
NELTOUPYIKWV OKEVOV, ELKOVWV KL XELDOYPAQWV YX TIC 
avayKec TEAEons ts AEltoupyiac, KaBWS N KaTaKTNON 
ELXE OTEPNOEL ATO TOAAG UvNuEia Tov EComALOUO TOUS. 


TEAoc, n TapaKkoAovOnon TwWV TPWTWV YpPOVWV TNC 
xopnyiac peta to 1453 anoKkaAvuntel Kar SnUoypagiKa 
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KQL TOMOYPAPIKA OTOLXYEIA YIA TH OVYKEVTPWON 
XPLOTLAVIKWV TANOVOUWV OE CUYKEKPILEVEC OUVOIKIEG, 
Kupiws otn Boperodutikn ywvia Ts MOANG. O1 ApXELAKEC 
Tnyes, KaBWS Kat Nn UEAETH TwWV ETabuUCavTIVwV 
EKKANOLWV TNS MOANG, UTOpOUV va atoKadvWovv aKoua 
MEPLOGOTEPA OTOLXEIA VIA THV TUXYN TWV UVNUELWV TNS 
KwvotavtivoumoAns ueta to 1453. 
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